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Preface. 


HE  close  of  the  century 
has  suggested,  if  not  de- 
manded, the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  work 
by  the  addition  of  a  sup- 
plementary volume.  Al- 
most fifteen  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the 
first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World  was 
published.  A  revision  in  1889  brought  the 
narrative  down  to  that  year.  The  last  decen- 
nium  has  been  sufficiently  rich  in  historical 
events  to  warrant  the  completion  of  the  work 
to  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  tliis  volume 
whicli  is  probably  the  last  of  the  series.  The 
narrative  here  undertaken  includes  an  account 
of  national  affaire  in  both  hemispheres  down 
to  what  is  approximately  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Besides  the  fitness  of  tne  thmg  there  is  also 
tlie  requirement  of  it.  Tl;e  alertness  of  the 
human  mind  in  our  age ;  the  frequency  of  its 
readings ;  the  limitless  fa:;ilily  for  kno\ving 
and  hearing  whatever  is  doing  in  the  whole 
world — have  conspired  to  fix  the  attention  of 
all  peoples  upon  what  no\v  is.  The  whole 
temper  of  the  age  turns  from  what  once  was 
to  what  now  is.  Of  a  certainty  this  is  not  the 
way  of  wisdom ;  only  it  is  the  way. 

The  myriad  printing  presses  of  the  world, 
teeming  hourly  and  momentarily,  with  the 
flying  transcript  of  the  universal  drama,  as 
reflected  in  the  distorted  vision  and  inflamed 
imagination  of  a  million  scribes — have  con- 
duced powerfully  to  create  a  demand  for  cm-- 
rent  annals.  Even  before  the  event  has  com- 
pleted itself  ;  verily,  while  the  event  is  still,  in 
militaiy  phraseology',  "in  the  air,"  ^^^thout  a 
single  permanent  buttress  to  support  it,  the 
cry  comes  into  every  historical  study  of  the 
vorld,  to  take  the  uncompleted  event  and  to 
give  it  a  liistorical  setting.  Such  history 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  imperfect — 
though  not  as  imperfect  as  the  voice  which 
demands  it  is  unreasoning  and  arbitrary. 

Under  such  antecedents,  the  history  of  cur- 
rent events  must  be  undertaken  and  brought 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  condi- 


tions may  admit.  All  human  affairs  suffer 
from  distortion,  from  obscuring  mist  and  dif- 
fracting coloration,  when,  they  are  viewed 
from  a  close-by  point  of  observation.  The  nat- 
ural eye  of  man  has  its  focus,  within  which  all 
objects  ai'e  blurred  and  indistinct.  How  much 
more  the  eye  of  the  mind  when  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  motion  of 
near-by  bodies  hanging  and  twisting  m  the 
very  door  of  the  pupil ! 

To  stand  off  is  therefore  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite of  con-ect  historical  ^vi-iting.  The  liis- 
torian  cannot  delineate  and  interpret  correctly 
an  event  which  by  distance  falls  short  of  the 
natural  focus  of  his  vision.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  aid  of  lenses  and  with  change  of  posi- 
tion, he  may  do  something  toward  rendering 
distinct  that  which  was  obscure,  and  to  make 
reasonable  the  chaotic  babble  of  the  passing 
days. 

The  period  under  consideration  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative  is,  without  exaggeration,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  human  history. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
ciaish  and  conflict  of  the  forces  of  civilization, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  critical  character 
of  this  age.  Without  entering  mto  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  involved,  eveiy  thought- 
ful student  of  historical  movements  can  dis- 
cern in  the  current  aspect  of  the  world  the 
unniistakable  beginnings  of  a  great  transf  omia- 
tion.  Human  society  is  in  the  alembic;  the 
civTlized  life  of  man  is  on  trial.  Everj'  civil 
and  political  institution  of  the  world  is  passing 
through  an  ordeal  in  which  it  is  tested  as  if  in 
furnace  fires.  That  a  new  order  will  arise  out 
of  the  cindere  of  the  present  order  is  as  certain 
as  tlie  progress  of  the  seasons,  as  mevitable  aa 
the  astronomical  changes  in  the  skies. 

On  the  whole,  the  contest  that  is  now  on  in 
the  world  is  a  contest  to  determine  the  place 
of  man,  as  man,  in.  the  human  drama.  More 
exactly  the  question  is  whether  the  man  of  the 
future  shall  be  slave  or  f i-ee.  The  great  move- 
ment of  the  age  is  the  movement  for  emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  counter  movement  is  for  en  • 
slavement.  One  force  is  bearing  the  human 
race  onwai'd  to  the  open  plains  of  freedom  ana 
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boundless  hope ;  and  the  other  force  is  thrust- 
ing humanity  backward  into  its  medieeval 
conditions  of  sei^vitude  and  degradation.  All 
of  the  minor  eddies  and  whuis  in  the  great 
ocean  of  contention  have  tliis  significance,  and 
nothing  more.  They  are  all  only  the  second- 
ary results  of  the  one  great  maelstrom  in 
which  the  wmds  and  the  waves  of  the  New 
Era  are  batthng  with  the  downward  pressure 
and  fatal  suck  of  that  ancient  gulf  m  which 
the  wrecks  of  so  many  ages  have  been  swal- 
lowed up.  In  oiu'  own  country,  the  story  of 
the  present  epoch  is  but  an  account  of  one 
Bwrl  in  the  contest  wliich  is  to  conclude  the 
present  and  usher  in  the  future. 

Not  in  this  sense,  however,  is  the  naiTative 
of  events  usually  perused  or  souglit  by  the 
American  reader.  The  common  reader  has 
his  attention  fixed  upon  the  thing  itself  with- 
out reference  to  Wie  principle  of  tlie  thing,  or 
the  significance  of  the  larger  fact  of  which  the 
thing  is  but  a  fragment.  There  has  thus  come 
to  pass,  in  mi  idern  times,  a  sort  of  diiunial  his- 
tory, a  knowledge  of  which,  instead  of  in- 
^^gorating,  only  enervates  the  reader.  Such 
history  is  the  record  of  petty  things  and  sen- 
sational incidents,  not  one  of  which  is  worthy 
of  record  save  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
larger  and  silent  contention  wliich  is  going  on 
tlu'ough(Hit  the  civilized  world. 

Tills  statement  ai)plies  with  peculiar  force  to 
American  citizenship  at  the  present  day.  Tlie 
American  citizen  sees  around  him  a  vast  and 
gi'owing  society.  He  thinks  that  the  mere 
ma.ssing  and  augmentation  of  hmnan  forces  in 
the  United  States  signify  gi'eatness  and  per- 
petuity. He  watches  the  contention  between 
the  upper  and  the  under  man  with  the  same 
interest  which  he  feels  in  the  contest  of  two 
wrestlers  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  result  which  is  certain  to  ensue  from 
the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
testants. He  is  satisfied  to  have  been  inter- 
ested with  the  fi^ht  and  to  be  able  to  talk  it 
over  with  others  who  neither  know  nor  care 
for  anything  but  the  fight  itself. 

Through  all  the  processes  of  society  the  same 
thing  may  be  witnessed.  From  the  smallest 
contention  of  the  local  neighliorhood— the  law- 
suit of  a  fanner  with  the  magnate  of  a  town- 
ship whf)  is  carrying  a  new  road  from  his  o\vn 
plantation  through  the  farmer's  field  to  the 
post  ofTico— all  the  way  upward  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  interest  turns  evermore 
upon  the  inconsequential  question.  What  is  it? 


and  never  iipon  the  all-important  question. 
What  does  it  signify? 

The  cuiTent  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  of  all  comitries,  in  order  to  be  valuable, 
must  interpret  the  event  uito  its  meaning. 
Sucii  uiterpretation  may  not  stitisfy  the  jour- 
nahstic  passions  of  the  day,  but  without  it 
there  can  be  no  history.  It  is  true  that  such 
intei-pretation  will  traverse  and  perhaps  offend 
a  thousand  prejudices.  The  political  predilec- 
tions, the  economic  traditions,  the  social  su- 
perstitions, and  indeed  the  whole  fonn  and 
body  of  the  time,  may  be  roused  by  even  the 
smallest  administration  of  truth. 

This  method  abbreviates  not  a  little  the  pro- 
longed and  inane  narrative  of  current  facts. 
It  takes  out  the  essential  principle  and  heart 
of  things,  and  briefly  delineates  only  what  is 
vital — to  tlie  end  that  the  reader,  as  well  as 
the  beholder,  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  done. 

In  this  spirit,  I  have  tried  to  present  a  brief 
a/^count  of  the  events  in  the  career  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  during  the  last  decenniiun  of  the 
century.  As  to  the  order  of  narrative,  I  shall 
begin  with  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
recounting  the  course  of  affairs  in  our  country 
from  the  first  years  of  the  administration  of 
Harrison.  This  will  include  an  account  of  the 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  that  chief  magis- 
trate ;  of  the  second  administration  of  Cleve- 
land ;  the  Eeiniblican  reascendencj-  under  Mc- 
Kinley ;  and  the  Spanish-American  war. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  the  history  ot 
Great  Britain  will  be  given  in  like  manner, 
from  the  i)eriod  of  political  stagnation  after 
the  failure  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the 
iiish  made  by  the  empire  after  the  Chinese 
spoils  in  1898-99.  Subsequently,  the  liistoi-y 
of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Turkey,  the  Oi-iental  nations, 
Australia,  and  the  Minor  American  Republics, 
■v\ill  be  considered  in  their  turn,  with  as  much 
fidluess  as  the  limits  of  the  volume  \\'ill  permit. 
The  object,  in  a  word,  is  to  make  a  fairly  com 
pi'oliensive  narrative  of  the  coui"se  of  events  in 
all  the  leading  nations  during  the  closmg  pe- 
riod of  the  century.  The  author  delivere  the 
comjileted  woi'k  to  the  public  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  his 
Universal  History  has  been  hitherto  received, 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  ])resent  additional 
volume  may  be  found  as  acceptable  as  ita 
predecessors.  J.  C.  R. 

New  York.  June  1,  1899. 
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Chapter    CLIX.— The    United    States. 


N  this  volume  we  shall 
narrate,  on  a  scale  some- 
what enlarged  from  that 
einjaloyed  in  the  preced- 
ing Aolumes,  the  leading 
events  in  all  the  principal 
nations  from  the  year 
1880  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Following  the  order 
hitherto  pursued,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  and  proceed  by 
way  of  the  European  nati<  )ns  to  Western  Asia, 
and  thence  to  the  Orient  and  the  remoter 
insular  parts  of  the  world.  As  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  narrative  is  resumed 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  drojiped  on 
page  248  of  Vol.  VII.  of  this  series. 

In  the  current  chapter  we  shall  revert,  first 
of  all,  to  the  work  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress. The  proceedings  of  that  branch  of 
the  Government  were  marked  with  much 
partisan  bitterness  and  excitement.  The  first 
question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
body  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff.     In  the 


jireceding  pages  we  have  developed,  with  suf- 
ficient amplitude,  the  history  and  various 
phases  of  this  question.'  The  Civil  War 
brought  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  entail  the  tariff  is- 
sue on  the  rest  of  the  century. 

More  than  two  decades  elapsed,  however, 
after  the  close  of  the  conflict  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  peojile  was  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  the  true  nature  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  their  industrial  condition.  Then 
it  was  that  they  first  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  schedule  of  customs  duties,  which 
had  l)een  brought  forth  under  the  exigency 
of  war,  still  existed,  and  that  under  the 
operation  of  this  schedule  a  vast  array  of 
protected  industries — particularly  manufac- 
tures— had  come'into  existence. 

These  industries  had  grown  great  and 
strong.  Around  them  consolidated  corpora- 
tions had  been  formed,  having  millions  of 
money  at  their  command,  and  vast  ramiffca- 


1  See  Chapter  CXXVI.,  pp.  216-219  ;  234. 
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tions  into  political  society.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
were  swollen  to  mountainous  proportions. 
The  treasury  at  Washington  became  en- 
gorged, and  at  length  the  necessity  was 
developed  of  doing  something  in  the  nature 
of  refonn. 

The  state  of  the  National  treasury — de- 
pending as  it  did  ui)on  the  protective  tariff 
system — entailed  two  prodigious  evils  :  In 
the  first  ]ilace  the  surplus  served  as  a  temj)- 


under  this  condition  that  President  Clevelan(l, 
as  already  noted,  sent  his  celebrated  annual 
message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  single  question  of  the  evils  arising  out 
of  the  existing  system,  concluding  witli  an 
appeal  to  that  body  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  lead  to  a  general  reform. 

Thus  the  question  arose,  and  thus  it  ob- 
truded itself  into  the  Presidential  contest  of 
1888.  The  Democi-atic  platform  boldly  es- 
poused  the  doctrine    of   tariflf    reform,   but 


I'liliSlKKNT  HKN.IAMIN  HAKKIHON  AND  HIS  lABINET,  1S92. 


tation  and  motive  in  Congress  for  all  manner 
of  jobbery  and  extravagant  expenditures.  In 
the  second  place,  it  enabled  the  combined 
monopolies  of  the  country  to  uphold  them- 
/sclves  by  influencing  national  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  protected  industries  and  against 
the  common  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  protected  industries  were  thus  brought 
into  alli.ince  witli  monopolies  ;  the  two  con- 
etituted  an  almost  impregnable  jihalanx. 
The  situation  was  really  a  danger  and  con- 
Btant  menace  to  the  j)uV)lic  welfare.     It  was 


sto)i]>ed  short — out  of  an  expedient  deference 
to  the  manufacturing  interests — of  absolute 
free  trade.  The  Republican  j)latform  de- 
clared for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  system — 
such  a  revision  as  might  preserve  the  manu- 
facturing interests,  but  favor  those  industries 
which  se(!med  to  be  disparaged.  This  clause 
of  the  ])latform  ])roved  to  be  wonderfully 
effective  in  the  jiolitical  camjiaign  which  en- 
sued. The  event  showed,  however,  that  the 
platform  was  a  shuffle.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  RepTiblicans  understood  by  "  revision  of 
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the  tariff  "  such  legislation  as  should  reduce 
and  reform  the  existing  system,  and  not 
merely  make  changes  that  should  accord  with 
the  interests  of  the  jn-otected  classes. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-iirst  Con- 
gress, it  soon  became  apparent  that  "  revision 
of  the  tariff  "  was  not  to  mean  a  reform  by 
the  reduction  and  curtailment 
of  the  schedule,  but  that  the 
actual  movement  was  in  the 
other  direction.  Representa- 
tive William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
brought  in  a  measure  which 
passed  into  history  under  the 
name  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
and  which,  finally  adopted  by 
the  Republican  majority,  was 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
governmental  system. 

The  policy  of  the  bill  was  to 
abolish  the  existing  duties  on 
a  few  great  articles  of  .produc- 
tion, particularly  raw  sugar 
and  the  lower  grades  of  refined 
sugar.  By  this  means  a  vast 
reduction  was  secured  in  the 
aggregate  revenues,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the 
average  rates  of  import  duties 
on  manufactured  articles  in 
general  was  raised  from  about 
forty-seven  per  cent,  to  more 
than  fifty-three  per  cent. 
The  McKinley  Bill,  becoming, 
therefore,  efficient  by  thus 
drawing  to  its  principles  the 
sympathies  of  the  protected 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  throwing  free — and  therefore  cheap — 
sugar  to  the  people,  attracted  not  a  little 
popular  sympathy.  The  contest  over  the 
measure  was  extreme  in  animosity,  and  the 
bill  was  adopted  only  after  great  delay. 

The  sequel  showed  unusual  results.  The 
tariff  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Democratic 
and  Independent  press  of  the  country.  Ojiin- 
ion  was  overwhelmingly  against  it.  The  gen- 


eral elections  of  1890  brought  an  astonishing 
verdict  of  the  people  against  the  late  enact- 
ments. There  was  a  complete  political  re- 
vulsion, by  which  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  replaced 
by  a  Democratic  majoritj'  of  nearly  three  to 
one.     At  a  later  period    a   second  reaction 


THOMAS    K.    KEED. 

ensued,  somewhat  favorable  to  the  McKinley 
legislation,  and  the  author  of  the  measure 
referred  to  succeeded  in  being  chosen,  in  1 891, 
Governor  of  Ohio,  attaining  his  position  by 
a  popular  majority  of  over  twenty  thousand. 
Another  incident  in  the  history  of  the  same 
Congress  relates  to  the  serious  difficulty  which 
arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
tween the  Democratic  minority  and  the 
speaker,  Thomas  B.  Ree'il,  of  Maine.     The 
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Republican  majority  in  the  Fifty-first  House 
was  not  large,  and  the  minority  were  easily 
able,  ill  matters  of  party  legislation,  to  break 
the  (pioruin  by  refusing  to  vote.  In  order  to 
counteract  this  policy,  a  new  system  of  rules 
was  reported,  empowering  the  Speaker  to 
count  the  minority  iispresent,  whether  voting 
or  not  voting,  and  thus  to  compel  a  quorum. 
These  rules  were  violently  resisted  by  the 
Democrats,  and  Speaker  Reed  was  denounced 
by  his  opponents  as  au  unjust  and  arbitrary 
otiicer.  He  was  nicknamed  in  the  jargon  of 
the  times  "  The  Czar,"  because  of  his  rulings 
and  strong-handed  methods  of  making  the 
records  of  the  House  show  a  majority  when 
no  majority  had  actually  voted  on  the  pend- 
ing questions.  It  was  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  rules  that  nearly  all  of  the  po- 
litical measures  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
were  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  acts 
was  the  atlem]it  to  ])ass  through  Congress  a 
measure  bearing  radically  upon  the  election- 
systcra  of  the  I'nited  States.  A  bill  was  re- 
ported by  which  it  was  proposed  virtually  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions in  the  States  of  the  Union  from  State 
to  Xational  authority.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  measure  reached  down  to  the  funda- 
mental jirinciples  of  American  political  soci- 
ety. The  "  Force  Bill,"  as  it  was  called, 
brought  out  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
day.  The  opposition  was  intense.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
in  supjiort  of  the  measure.  A  large  part  of 
the  thinking  ])eople  of  the  United  States, 
without  respect  to  ])()litical  affiliation,  dotibt- 
ed  the  ex))cdicncy  of  tlils  additional  measure 
of  centralization. 

Certain  it  was  that  serious  and  great  abuses 
existed  in  the  election  systems  of  the  States, 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  elections 
were  not  free.  In  jiarts  of  the  South  the  old 
animosities  against  the  political  equality  of 
the  black  man  were  still  suttlciently  vital  to 
prevent  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Congress- 
men were  many  times  chosen  by  a  small  mi- 
nority who,  from  their  social  and  ]>olitical 
superiority,  were  able  to  bafHe  or  intimidate 
the  ignorant   many   at  the   polls.     Such  an 


abuse  called  loudly  for  a  refonn  ;  but  the 
measure  proposed  doubtless  contained  within 
itself  the  potent  germs  of  abuses  greater  than 
those  which  it  was  sought  to  remove. 

In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  also, 
the  election  system  became  more  and  more 
abusive.  In  this  section,  however,  it  was  not 
social  or  race  prejudice  but  the  influence  of 
corporations  and  the  over-mastering  spell  of 
concentrated  wealth  which  corrupted  the 
suffrage  and  brought  the  political  life  to 
lower  and  lower  levels.  It  was  in  the  North 
and  the  East  that  the  party  boss  emerged 
into  the  foreground,  and  by  preparing  the 
antecedents  of  elections  and  getting  control 
of  the  ballot-box,  began  to  work  havoc  with 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  Elections  Bill  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
bated in  Congress,  and  was  then  laid  over  in- 
definitely in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  final 
action  upon  it.  Certain  Republican  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  the  measure  and  at  the 
same  time  strongly  wedded  to  the  cause  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silyer  money,  joined  their 
votes  with  the  Democrats,  and  the  so-called 
"  Force  Bill  "  failed  of  adoption. 

The  third  great  measure  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  was  the  attempt  to  restore  silver  to 
a  perfect  equality  with  gold  in  the  coinage 
system  of  the  United  States.  Since  1875 
there  had  been  an  increasing  departure  in  the 
market  values  of  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
thotigh  the  ]iurchasing  power  of  the  two 
money  metals  had  been  kept  equal  when  the 
same  were  coined  under  the  provisions  of  legal 
tender.  The  purchasing  power  of  gold  bullion 
had  in  the  last  fifteen  years  risen  about  six- 
teen per  cent,  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  bullion  had  fallen  about  four  per  cent, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  thus  producing  a 
difference  at  that  period  of  twenty  per  cent, 
or  more  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two 
metals  iti  bullion.  One  class  of  theorists,  as- 
suming that  gold  is  the  only  standard  of 
values,  insisted  that  this  difference  in  the  ])ur- 
chasing  power  of  xhe  two  raw  metals  had 
arisen  wholly  from  a  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  silver.  This  class  included  the  monomet- 
alists — those  who  desired  that  the  monetary 
system    of    the    United    States    should    be 
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brought  to  tlie  single  standard  of  gold,  and 
that  silver  should  be  made  wholly  subsidiary 
to  the  richer  metal. 

The  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
argued  that  the  difference  in  the  bullion  val- 
ues of  the  two  money  metals  had  arisen  most 
largely  from  an  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold,  and  that  equal  legislation  and 
equal  favor  shown  to  the  two  money  metals 
would  bring  them  to  par,  the  one  with  the 


States,  to  whom  the  pajinent  of  aU  debts  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  standard  of  value- 
that  is,  in  gold  only — was  a  fundamental 
principle. 

The  debates  for  a  while  seemed  likely  to 
disrujrt  the  existing  political  order.  Suddenly 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  combination 
of  a  large  number  of  free-silver  Republicans 
with  the  great  majority  of  Democrats,  passed 
a  bill  for  the  absolute  free  coinage  of  sUver, 
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Other,  and  keep  them  in  that  relation  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  claimed  that  the 
laws  hitherto  enacted  by  Congress,  discrim- 
inating against  silver  and  in  favor  of  gold, 
were  impolitic,  unjust,  and  un-American.  It 
was  urged  in  the  debates  of  1889-90  that  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  of  vast  ad- 
vantage to  the  financial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. This  view  and  argument,  however,  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  money  centers 
and  the  credit-holding  classes  of  the  United 


and  for  the  day  it  seemed  that  the  measure 
had  succeeded. 

The  administration,  however,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  free  coinage.  The  Senate  bill 
was,  therefore,  arrested  by  the  management 
of  John  SheiTnan,  Speaker  Reed  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Another  bill,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  purchase  (liut  not  for  the 
coinage)  of  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  of 
silver  monthly  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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dates,  and  the  paynieut  tberefor  in  silver 
certificates  having  the  form  and  functions  of 
money,  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  finally 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  An  expansion  of 
the  paper  money  of  the  country  was  thus 
effected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  control 
of  the  silver  bullion  was  retained  in  the 
treasury  under  the  management  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  free  coinage,  and  hopeful 
ultimately  of  at  least  effecting  a  compromise 
by  which  a  more  valuable  silver  dollar  might 
be  substituted  in  the  interest  of  the  creditor 
classes  in  place  of  the  standard  silver  dollar, 
which  had  borne  the  full  legal-tender  quality 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Govei'nment.  By 
the  legislation  just  referred  to,  which  was 
designated  as  the  Sherman  Law,  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  silver  question  was  thrown 
over  to  future  Congresses. 

In  addition  to  the  admission  of  four  new 
States,  the  Fifty-first  Congress  passed  the 
necessary  acts  for  the  organization  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  These  were  destined  to 
make  the  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  mem- 
bers of  the  Uilion.  Idaho  at  the  time  of  or- 
ganization contained  a  population  of  84,385. 
Wyoming  had  a  population  of  60,705.  The 
acts  for  Statehood  were  jtassed  for  the  two 
new  commonwealths  on  the  3d  and  10th  of 
July,  respectively,  in  the  year  1890. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  was  taken  the 
eleventh  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States.  Its  results,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
depended  upon,  showed  that  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  country  had  Increased  to 
62,622,250,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed 
and  whites  In  Alaska  and  Indian  Territories. 
These  additions  doubtlessly  increased  the 
grand  total  to  about  sixty-three  million  souls. 
The  center  of  population  had  continued  its 
progress  westwar<l,  having  removed  during 
the  r.inth  decennium  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati  to  a  point  near  the  hamlet  of 
Westport,  in  Decatur  County,  Indiana. 

The  period  which  is  here  before  us  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  three  other  great 
generals  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  5th  of 
August,  1888,  Lieutenant-C4eneral  Sheridan, 
at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  died  at  his  home  in  No"- 


quitt,  Massachusetts.  Few  othei  generals  of 
the  Union  army  had  won  greater  admiration 
and  higher  honors.  lie  was  in  many  senses 
a  model  soldier,  and  his  djath  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-seven  was  the 
occasion  for  memorial  services  throughout 
the  country. 

Still  more  conspicuous  was  ^he  fall  of 
General  William  T.  Sherman.  Among  the 
Union  commanders  in  the  greit  Civil  War 
he  stood  easily  next  to  Grant  in  greatnesa 
and  reputation.  In  vast  and  varied  abilities, 
particularly  in  military  accomplishments,  he 
was  perhaps  superior  to  all.  It  may  well  be 
thought  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  any 
other — and  wiser.  After  the  war  he  steadily 
refused  to  be  other  than  a  great  soldier.  No 
enticement,  no  blandishment,  no  form  of  ap- 
plause or  persuasion,  could  induce  him  to 
exchange  the  laurels  which  he  had  won  in 
the  immortal  contest  for  the  Union  for  any 
other  foiTU  of  chaplet  or  perishable  wreath. 
Sherman  might  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  were  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  believe  that  he  was  the  only  man  in 
America  who  ever  willingly  put  aside  that 
glittering  piize.  To  have  fallen  into  thf 
hands  of  politicians,  place-hunters,  jobbers 
and  cormorants,  would  have  been  intolerabU 
to  that  brusque,  sturdy,  and  truthful  nature. 
With  a  clearer  vision  even  than  the  vision  ol 
Grant,  he  perceived  that  to  be  the  unsullied 
great  soldier  of  the  Union  was  to  be  bettei 
than  anything  made  by  men  In  caucus  an'3 
convention.  Born  in  1820,  he  reached  tlu 
mature  age  of  seventy-one,  and  died  at  bit 
home  in  New  York  City,  on  the  l4th  day  oJ 
February,  1891. 

The  event  produced  a  profound  imjresslcf 
The  general  of  the  Union  army  who  ha, 
fought  so  many  great  battles  and  said  ft» 
many  great  things  was  at  last  silent  in  death. 
Of  his  sterling  patriotism  there  had  nevei 
been  a  doubt.  Of  his  prescience  in  war,  of  his 
learning,  of  his  ability  as  an  author,-  there 
could  be  as  little  skepticism.  As  to  his  won- 
derful faculties  and  achievements,  all  men 
were  agreed.  Ills  funeral  became  the  man. 
He  had  provided  for  that  also  in  advance. 
He  had  directed  that  nothing  other  than  a 
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soldier's  l)iirial  shoiilil  lie  icscrM-d  i'oi-  liiin. 
His  ri'iiiaiiis  were  taken  uikUt  military  escort 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  wliei'e  tliev  were 


(lejiosited  in  the  family  bury- 
ing-ground,  in  Mount  Calvary 
Cemetery. 

After  the  death  of  General 
Sherman  only  two  commanders 
of  the  first  class  remained  on 
the  stage  of  action  from  the 
great  Civil  "War — both  Confed- 
erates. These  were  Generals 
.loseph  E.  John«iton  and  James 
Longstreet.  The  former  of 
tliese  two  was  destined  to 
follow  his  rival  and  conqueror 
at  an  early  day  to  the  land  of 
rest.  General  Johnston  had 
been  an  honorary  pall-bearer 
at  the  funeral  of  Sherman,  and 
contracted  a  heavy  cold  on  that 
occasion,  which  resulted  in  his 
death  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1S91,  at  his  home  in  AVashing- 
ton  City.  Strange  fatality 
I  if  human  affairs  that,  after 
twenty-five  years,  he  who  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Sherman 
at  Raleigh  should  have  come 
home  from  the  funeral  of  the 
\  ictor  to  die!  General  John- 
ston was  in  his  eighty-third 
year  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. Among  the  Confederate 
commanders  none  wei'e  hi» 
suiieriors,  with  the  single  ex« 
cej>tion  of  Lee.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
his  conduct  had  been  of  a  kind  to  win 
the    confidence  of    I'nioii   men,  and    at    the 
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time  of  his  death  he  was  hehl  in  iniiversal 
honor. 

It  was  at  this  time — namely,  in  Fel)ru:uy 
of  1891 — that  a  serious  event,  reaching  up- 
ward and  outward,  first  into  national  and 
then  into  international  proportions,  occurred 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  There  existed 
in  that  metropolis  a  branch  of 
the  secret  social  ors^anization 
among  the  Italians  known  by 
the  European  name  of  the 
Mafia  Society.  The  principles 
of  the  brotherhood  involved 
mutual  protection,  and  even 
the  law  of  revenge  against 
enemies.  Doubtless  much  of 
the  spirit  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Italian  order  of  the 
Mafia  had  been  transferred  to 
America.  At  any  rate,  some 
of  the  features  of  the  order 
were  un-American  in  character, 
and  some  of  the  methods  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  and  private 
peace. 

Several  breaks  occurred  be- 
tween members  of  this  society 
(not  the  society  itself)  and  the 
police  authorities  of  the  city  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  arrest  and 
prosecution,  incurred  the  dis- 
like and  hatred  of  the  fonner. 
The  difficulty  grew  in  ani- 
mosity until  at  length,  Captain 
David  C.  Hennessey,  chief  of 
the  police  of  New  Orleans,  was 
assassinated  by  some  secret 
murderer  or  murderers,  who, 
for  the  time,  escaped  detection. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that 
the  Mafia  Soeiety  wa"s  at  the 
bottom  of  the  assassination,  and  several  of 
the  .  members  of  the  brotherhood  wei-e 
arrested  under  the  charge  of  murder. 

A  trial  followed,  and  the  circumstances 
tended  to  establish — but  did  not  establish  — 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  The  proof  was 
not  positive — did  not  preclude  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  those  on  trial — and  the 
first  three  of  the  Italian  prisoners  were  ac- 


quitted. The  sequel  was  unfortunate  in  the 
last  degree.  A  great  excitement  followed 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury,  and 
charges  were  made  and  published  that  the 
jury  had  been  bribed  or  terrorized  with 
threats  into  making  a  false  verdict,  'i'hese- 
charges  were  never  substantiated,  ami  were 


JOSEPH  ECCI.ESTON  JOHNSTON. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Cook,  Rk-hmoud,  Va. 

doubtless  without  authenticity.  .  But  on  the 
day  following  the  acquittal  of  the  Italians,  a 
public  meeting,  having  its  origin  in  niob- 
ocracy,  was  called,  and  a  great  crowd,  irre- 
s|ionsible  and  angry,  gathered  around  the- 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  in  one  of  the  ])ublic 
squares  of  New  Orleans. 

Speeches  were  made.     The  authorities  of 
the  city,  instead  of  attempting  to  check  th& 
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•movemeut,  stood  off  ami  let  it  take  its  own 
course.  A  mob  was  at  once  organized  and 
■directed  against  the  jail,  where  the  Italian 
prisoners  were  confined.  The  jail  was  en- 
tered by  force.  The  prisoners  were  dri\en 
■from  their  cells,  and  nine  of   them  were  shut 
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to  deatli  in  the  jail-vanl.  Two  others  were 
■dragged  forth  and  hanged.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  innocent  as  well  as  tlie 
guilty  (if  indeed  any  were  guilty — as  cer- 
tainlv  none  were  s^uiltv  accorditii?  to  law) 
suffered  in  tlie  slausjliter. 


The  event  was  followed  liy  the  greatest 
public  excitement.  Clearly,  murder  and  out- 
rage had  lieen  done  by  the  mob.  It  was  soon 
proved  that  at  least  two  of  the  murdered 
Italians  had  been  subjects  of  the  Italian 
kingdom;  the  rest  were  either  naturalized 
Americans  or  foreigners  bear- 
ing papers  of  intention.  The 
affair  at  once  became  of  na- 
t  ional,and  then  of  international, 
importance.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  called  upon 
Governor  Nicolls,  of  Louisiana, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  thing 
done  in  New  Orleans,  and  its 
justification.  The  governor  re- 
|ilied  with  a  communication 
in  which  it  was  bard  to  say 
whether  insolence  or  inconse- 
ipiential  apology  for  the  action 
of  the  mob  was  uppermost. 
With  this  the  excitement  in- 
creased. The  Italian  minister, 
Baron  Fava,  at  Washington, 
recorded  his  solemn  protest 
against  the  killing  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  entered  into 
communication  with  King 
Humbert  on  the  subject. 

Italy  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  The  Italian  societies 
in  various  A  jn  eric  an  cities 
passed  angry  resolutions 
against  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  by  the  mob, 
and  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  teemed  with  discus- 
sions of  the  subject.  There 
was,  unfortunately,  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  ]>art  of  America  to 
play  the  l)ully.  At  times, 
threats  of  war  were  freely 
made,  and  it  appeared  not  im- 
|M)ssible  that  the  two  countries  would  become 
Mniiai)]>ily  involved  in  a  conflict.  The  more 
thouglitful,  however,  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  settlcnu'ut  of  the  question  by  peace- 
able means. 

The  Italian  government  presently  recalled 
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with  shuffling  explanations,  apologies,  and 
expressions  of  goodwill.  Throughout  the  con- 
troversy, the  Italian  Government  conducted 
the  negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance. 

The  year  1891  was  noted  for  a  serious  dif- 
ficult}' between  the  United  States  and  tho 
Republic  of  Chili.     The  complication  had  its 


Baron  Fava  from  Washington,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,   communications 
■between  the  two  Governments  were   made 
only  through  the   Italian  charge  d'affaires 
at    Washington,      Gradually,   however,    the 
excitement  subsided.    The  American  Govern- 
ment was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Italy 
the  Hon.. Albert  G.  Porter,  a 
man  of  calm  temperament,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
justice  and  right.     By  the  be- 
ginning of  1892  it  had  become 
certain  that  the  unpleasant  epi- 
sode would  pass  without  further 
menace  of   war,  and   that  the 
question  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  justly  settled  in 
course  of  time  by  the  equitable 
rules  of  diplomacy. 

The  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  republican  con- 
stitution. In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  foreign  powers  can  deal 
only  with  the  central  adminis- 
tration at  Wasliington.  The 
States  of  the  Union  are  con- 
stitutionally prohibited  from 
holding  political  or  dij)loniati- 
cal  relations  with  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. Within  the  republic, 
the  central  Government  can 
only  in  a  limited  sense  hold  the 
■State  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  its  people.  Something  of  the 
same  principle  obtains  between 
the  State  and  the  municipali- 
ties that  exist  within  its  borders.  ALBERT  GALLATIN  POKTER. 
In  the  case  under  consideration    "''"«'«''•  rienipotentiaiy  oj  United  states  to  Italy,  Administration  of  Harrison 


the  King  of  Italy  could  not  demand  justice 
of  the  City  of  Xew  Orleans,  or  even  of  the 
^State  of  Louisiana,  but  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  done  no 
wrong!  Such  was  the  complexity  that  the 
international  tort  could  hardly  be  remedied. 
As  a  result  of  the  entanglement,  the  adniin- 
•istration  was  obliged   to    repair   the  wrung 


origin  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that  re]iublic, 
particularly  in  a  revolution  which,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  named,  began  to  make 
headway  against  the  existing  Government. 
At  the  head  of  that  Government  was  Presi- 
dent Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  against  whom 
the  popular  party  in  the  Chilian  Congress 
was  violently  arrayed.  The  President  was 
accused  of  seekint;  to  iutluence  the  choice  of 
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his  own  successor  in  the  approaohiny  elec- 
tion; but  more  especially  of  retaining  in  of- 
fice a  ministry  out  of  liarint>ny  with  the  Con- 
gressional majority. 

The  latter  point  was  the  more  serious, 
and  led  at  length  to  the  assumption  of  dic- 
tatorial powers  by  the  President.  This 
course  seemed  necessary  in  order  that  Bal- 
maceda  might  maintain  himself  iji  power  aiul 
iij>iiold  the  existing  ministry.     The  popular 


at  the  town  of  Iquiqu<;>.  Thus  far  the  move- 
ment had  in  no  wise  disturbed  the  relations 
of  Chili  with  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  such  revolutions  that  the  insurgent 
])arty  must  acquire  resources,  gather  arms, 
and  create  all  the  other  means  of  its  exist- 
ence, progress,  and  success.  The  Chilians  of 
the  Congressional  faction  found  themselves 
in  great  need  of  arms,  and  would  fain  look 
to  some  foreign  nation  for  a  supply.     In  the 
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party  seceded  from  Congress  onlyto  take  uj) 
arms,  'iliis  jiarty  was  known  in  the  civil 
conflict  that  ensued  as  the  ( 'ongressional- 
ists,  while  the  upholders  of  the  existing  order 
Were  called  llalinacedists.  The  latter  had 
possession  of  the  (iovermnent ;  but  the  farmer, 
outside  of  the  great  cities  of  ^'al)>aI■aiso  and 
Santiago,  were  the  more  powerful. 

The  insurrection  against  Balmaceda  gath- 
ered head.  A  Congressional  Junta  was 
formed,  and  a  provisional  government  set  up 


emergency  they  managed  to  get  possession  of 
a  steamship  called  the  Itata,  belonging  to  the 
South  American  Steamship  Company,  and 
sent  her  to  the  western  coast  of  the  T'nited 
States  to  jiurehase  arms. 

The  steamer  came  to  the  harbor  <if  San 
Diego,  California,  and  by  the  agency  of  an 
intermediate  vessel  maii.aged  to  secure  a  large 
])urchase  of  arms,  and  to  get  the  same  trans- 
ferred to  her  own  deck.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  the  Government,  gaining  informa- 
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tion  of  tlif  thing  doiu",  onlerocl  tlie  di'lt'iitioii 
of  the  Itatu  until  her  business  and  destina- 
tion could  be  known.  A  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  was  sent  on  board  the  ship, 
which  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the  bay.  In 
defiance  of  this  order,  however,  the  officers  of 
the  Jtata  steamed  out  by  night  ajid  got  to 
sea.  The  smugglers  put  the  officer  of  the 
United  States  in  a  boat,  sent  him  ashore,  atul 
disappeared  over  the  Pacific  horizon. 

The   announcement   of  the  escape  of  the 


government  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  the 
latter  consented  to  the  surrender  of  the  Iluta. 
to  the  authorilics  of  our  country.  This  was 
done,  and  the  incident  seemed  for  the  time 
to  have  ended  without  serious  consequences. 
After  the  att'air  of  the  Jtata,  public  opinion 
in  Chili,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  turned  strongly  against  the 
United  States.  This  is  said  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congressional  party.  That 
party  saw  itself  thwarted    in   its  design,  and 
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Ituta  led  to  vigorous  acti(jn  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  United  States  war- 
ship CJiarleston  was  ordered  out  in  pursuit 
from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Itiitn, 
however,  liad  three  days  the  start,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  ex])ected  that  the  C/iark'-fton 
■would  be  al)le  to  overhaul  the  fugitive.  The 
latter  made  her  way  to  one  of  the  harbors  of 
Chili,  wliitber  she  was  pursued  by  the  Char/ex- 
ton.  But  the  matter  had  now  come  to  a  protest 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  provisional 


]iut  at  fault  by  its  failure  to  secure  the 
wislied-for  sup]ily  of  arms,  that  failure  hav- 
ing arisen  through  the  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. However  correct  the  course  of  the 
United  States  may  have  been,  the  Revolu- 
tionists m\ist  needs  be  angered  at  their  dis- 
a])]>ointment,  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
look  henceforth  with  distrust  and  dislike  on 
the  authorities  of  our  country. 

The  public  animosity  centered  about    the 
legation  of  the    United   States   in    Santiago. 
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Hon,  Patrick  Egan,  the  American  minister, 
became  unpopular  with  the  Congressionalists 
because  of  his  supposed  favor  to  the  Balnia- 
cedan  Government.  That  Government  still 
stood.  It  was  recognized  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Government  de 
jure  and  de  facto  of  Chili.  Egan  must  there- 
fore hold  relations  with  Balmaceda  and  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  lie  must  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  with  the  existing  order  until 
some  other  order  should  be  established  in  its 
stead. 

It  appeared  subsequently  that  our  minister 
and  our  Government  misa)>j>rehended  the  im- 
portance and  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Congressionalists  steadily 
gained  ground.  Perhajis  the  revolution 
which  was  progressing  could  Udt  be  seen  in 
full  magnitude  from  the  position  occupied  by 
our  minister  at  the  Cliilian  capital.  At  all 
events  the  Congressional  army  came  on  in 
full  force,  and  soon  jiresscd  the  Government 
back  to  the  limits  of  the  capital  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  tliat  city.  Affaiis  drew 
to  a  crisis.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at 
a  ])lace  called  Placilla,  near  Santiago.  The 
]}almacedists  gave  way  before  the  storm. 
The  battle  of  Placilla,  and  a  subsequent  en- 
gagement still  nearer  to  the  capital,  went 
against  them.  The  insurgents  burst  victori- 
ously into  Santiago,  and  the  I'evolution  ac- 
complished itself  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ex- 
isting Government.  Everything  went  to 
wreck,  lioth  Santiago  and  Vali>araiso  were 
taken  by  the  revolutionary  ])arty.  The 
Balmacedists  were  fugitives  in  all  direct ioTis. 
The  dictator  himself  fled  into  liiding,  and 
presently  made  an  end  by  committing  suicide. 

Ill  such  condition  of  affairs  it  was  natural 
that  the  defeated  jiartisans  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment should  take  refuge  in  the  legations 
of  foreign  nations  at  the  capital.  A  minis- 
terial legation  is,  under  international  law,  an 
•afvylum  for  political  refugees.  At  this  time 
the  oflici;il  residences  of  foreiifii  nations  at 
Santiago,  with  the  exception  of  thatof  (ireat 
Britain,  were  ;ill  crf>wdt'd  more  or  less  with 
fugitives  flying  thither  for  safety  from  the 
wrath  of  the  sni-eessful  Kevolutionists.  'I^lie 
at'.itude  of  (ireat  Britain  from  the  first  had 


been  favorable  to  the  Congressional  party» 
and  it  was  evident  that  that  power  would 
now  stand  in  high  favor  with  the  victors. 

It  chanced  that  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  was  by  birth  an  Irishman.  He  was 
an  Irish  agitator  and  British  refugee,  lately 
naturalized  in  America.  Probably  the  an- 
tagonistic attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  the  Chilian  capital  was  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  nativit}"^  and  political 
principles  of  Egan.  At  all  events,  the  Amer- 
ican ministerial  residence  gave  asylum  to 
numbers  of  the  defeated  Balmacedists,  and 
the  trium]ihant  Revolutionists  grew  more 
and  more  hostile  to  our  Government  and  to 
our  minister  because  they  could  not  get  at 
those  who  were  under  his  protection. 

This  hostility  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
police  guard  and  a  force  of  detectives  around 
the  American  legatif)n.  It  seemed  at  times 
that  the  place  might  be  actually  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  angry  victors  in  the  recent  re\^- 
olution.  At  length,  however,  under  the  pro- 
tests of  our  Government,  the  guards  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  legation  was  freed  from 
surveillance.  Relations  began  to  grow  ami- 
cable once  more,  w^hen  the  difficulties  sud- 
denly took  another  and  more  serious  form. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  war  ves- 
sels of  several  nations  visited  the  harbor  of 
Valparaiso,  drawn  thither  by  interest  and  for 
the  sake  of  information  or  the  biisiness  of  the 
respective  navies.  Among  the  ships  that 
came  was  the  United  States  war-steamer 
licdtlniore.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1891,  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  under  officers 
and  men,  headed  by  Captain  W.  S.  Schley 
(afterwards  famous  as  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy),  went  on  shore  by  permission,  and 
in  the  usual  way  went  into  the  city  of  Valpa- 
raiso. Most  of  them  visited  a  quarter  <if  the 
city  not  rei>utable  in  character.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  ill-infonned  enmity 
and  malice  of  the  lower  classes  were  strongly 
excited  at  the  appearance  on  the  streets  of 
the  men  and  uniform  of  the  United  States. 

AN'illi  the  approach  of  night,  and  with  a))|)a- 
reiit  |irearraiigement,  a  Ciiiiian  mob  rose,  and 
began  an  attack  upon  the  sailors.  The  Ameri- 
cans retreated  and  attem])ted  to  regain  their 
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ship;  but  the  mob  closed  around  them,  throw- 
ing stones,  and  presently,  at  closer  quarters, 
using  knives  and  clubs.  ilighteen  of  the 
sailors  were  brutally  stabbed  and  beaten,  and 
some  died  from  their  injuries.  The  remain- 
der, leaving  the  wounded  behind  them,  es- 
caped to  the  ship. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  was  greatly  excited 
over  the  outrage,  and  preparations  were  be- 
gun for  war.  The  Navy  Department  was 
ordered  to  prepare  several  vessels  for  the 
Chilian  coast.     The   great    warship   Oregon 


ended  by  instructing  Montt  to  let  the  contents- 
o/ the  note  be  knou^n!  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  communication  from  Sefior 
Matta,  demanding  the  recall  of  Patrick  Egan, 
from  the  Chilian  capital,  asjoensowa  nou  yrata 
to  the  Government.  But  he  failed  to  specify^ 
the  particular  qualities  or  acts  in  the  Amer- 
ican minister  which  made  him  unacceptable. 
The  publication  of  these  two  notes  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  President,  through, 
the  proj)er  authorities,  demanded  that  the 
offensive  note  of  Matta  be  withdrawn,  that 
the  demand  for  the  recall  of  Egan  be  recon- 
sidered, and  that  reparation  for  the  insults- 
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and  two  others  were  equipped,  manned,  and 
directed  to  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  President  immediately  directed  the 
American  minister  at  Santiago  to  demand 
explanation,  apology,  and  rejiaration  for  the 
jJisuU  and  crime  committed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  Chilian 
authorities  began  to  temporize  with  the  situ- 
ation. A  tedious  investigation  of  the  riot 
was  ujidertaken  in  the  courts  of  Santiago, 
residting  in  an  iticonsequential  verdict. 

Meanwhile,  Senor  M.  A.  Matta,  Chilian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  by  transmitting  an  offensive 
communication  to  Sefior  Pedro  Montt,  rej)- 
resentative  of  the  Chilian  Government  at 
Washington,  in  which  he  reflected  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accused  our 
Government  of  falsehood,  attacked  Egan,  and 


and  wrongs  done  to  the  crew  of  the  Haiti- 
More  be  made  witli  ample  apology  and' 
salute  to  the  American  flag  by  the  Chilian 
government.  Answers  to  these  demands- 
were  again  delayed,  and  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  the  President  sent  an  elaborate- 
message  to  Congress,  laying  before  that  body 
an  account  of  the  difliculties,  and  recommend- 
ing such  action  as  might  be  deemed  necessarj"- 
to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  single  day  it  looked  like  war. 

Scarcelj',  however,  had  the  President's  mes- 
sage been  delivered  to  Congress,  when  the- 
Chilian  Government,  receding  from  its  high- 
toned  manner  of  offense  and  arrogance,  sent,, 
through  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
paper  of  full  ajiology  for  the  wrongs  done,, 
and  offering  to  submit  the  affair  of  the  Hal- 
tlmore  to  arbitration  of  some  friendly  power.. 
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Tlie  offensive  note  of  Senor  Matta  was  un- 
conditionally willulrawn.  The  demand  for 
the  removal  of  Ej^an  was  recalled,  and,  in- 
deed, all  reast)iiable  points  in  the  contention 
of  tlie  President  freely  and  fully  conceded. 
Tlie  crisis  broke  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
apolog}'  of  Chili  had  been  received,  and,  like 
the  recent  ditHculty  with  Italy  over  the  New 
Orleans  massacre,  the  imbroglio  passed  with- 
out further  alarm  or  i)ortent  of  war. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  3IcKiidey  Bill, 
certain  kinds  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
Were  made  prosperous  to  a  degree;  other  in- 


ti\  e,  but  also  the  reciprocal  features  of  the 
McKinley  law.  Between  the  10th  and  30th 
of  March,  commercial  treaties  were  framed 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  side, 
and  France,  Spain,  and  several  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  States  on  the  other  side, 
covering  the  jirinciple  of  reciprocity  in  the 
future  trade  of  our  country  with  the  nations 
referred  to. 

These  measures  were  the  last  important 
civil  acts  of  the  administration  of  Harrison. 
The  s])ring  of  1892  brought  around  once  more 
the  crisis  of  a  Presidential  election.     As  the 
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dustries  were  disparaged  and  retarded.  The 
act  was  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  high- 
protective  ]]olicy.  Never  before  in  a  time  of 
peace  hail  a  civilized  nation  adopted  such  a 
scheilule  of  discriminating  duties  on  imports. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  denounced  it 
as  not  only  unwarrantable,  but  also  unconsti- 
tutional. An  action  was  made  against  the 
measure,  and  the  cause  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  V>y  that 
august  tribunal  the  act  was  tested,  and  on 
the  L'nth  of  February,  1892,  was  declared  to 
be  constitutional.  Meanwhile,  measures  had 
been  taken  to  carry  out,  not  only  the  protec- 


time  ai)proached,  the  conditions  that  were  to 
determine  the  contest  became  interesting  and 
involved.  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State,  had  without  doubt  been  anxious  for 
many  years  to  reach  the  Presidential  chair. 
Ilis  abilities  for  the  exalted  place  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  his  political  opponents 
— this,  too,  while  many  of  his  political  friends 
'doubted  his  tenijier. 

'Y\\ii  se<iuel  showed  that  disease  had  already 
attacked  this  remarkable  personage,  and 
marked  the  end  of  his  career.  During  his 
incumbency  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  had 
been  much  harried  by  jioliticians,  great  and 
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Ainall,  to  become  the  caiulidate  for  the  Preh^i- 
dency  in  189i.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
his  influence  in  procuring  the  incongruous 
clause  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Bill  had  furnished  to  the  Republican 
party  its  only  chance  of  success  in  the  im- 
pending election. 

As  the  time  for  the  nominating  Conven- 
tions drew  near,  Blaine — now  a  sick  man — 
was  more  and  more  annoyed  by  both  enemies 
and  friends.  His  position  in  the  Cabinet, 
when  the  President  himself  was  a  candidate 
for  renomination,  placed  him  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. The  Secretary  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  His  friends, 
however,  continued  to  say  that  they  had  a 
right  to  nominate  hini  if  they  desired  to  do 
60. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  oflice-holders, 
numerous  and  strong,  had  rallied  for  the  re- 
nomination  of  Harrison.  Suddenly,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  within  four  days  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Minneapolis,  Blaine  resigned  from  the  Cabi- 
net. His  note  to  the  President,  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  him,  were  severely  formal.  The 
National  Convention  met.  Harrison  was  put 
in  nomination,  and  so  was  Blaine;  biit  the 
etrength  of  the  latter  had  now  turned  to 
weakness.  Prejudice  had  arisen  against  him. 
The  otfice-bolding  following  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Convention  was  able  to  cry  out 
many  things  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and 
political  character  of  the  late  Secretary. 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  easily  renominated; 
the  small  vote  of  Blaine  melted  away,  and 
his  star  sank  behind  the  horizon.  For  Vice- 
President,  "Whitelaw  Reid,  late  minister  to 
France,  was  nominated  in  place  of  Levi  P. 
Morton,  whose  name  was  not  offered  to  the 
Convention. 

The  Republican  platform  declared  for  the 
policy  of  protection,  with  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  added;  for  bimetallism,  with  the 
provision  that  the  parity  of  values  of  gold 
and  silver  should  be  maintained.  There 
should  be  an  unrestricted  ballot.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  should  be  advanced  and  de- 
fended. The  immigration  of  criminals  and 
paupers  and  laborers  under  contract  should 
—3 


be  forbidden.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  deserved  the  sjnnpathy  of  Americans; 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jews  was 
declared  a  barbarity.  The  proposed  ship 
canal  of  Nicaragua  shoidd  be  controlled  by 
the  United  States.  Reasonable  governmental 
aid  should  be  given  to  the  oncoming  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Chicago.  Many 
desultory  and  threatening  movements  had 
been  made  in  the  Democratic  part}^  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was 
now  for  the  third  time  recommended  by  a 
tremendous  following  for  the  Presidency. 
But  this  opposition  could  not  organize  itself 
— though  backed  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York — and 
was  impotent  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
favorite.  That  remarkable  personage  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and 
with  him,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  Democratic  platform  declared  alle- 
giance to  the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  govern- 
ment. Centralization  of  political  power  waa 
deprecated.  Federal  control  of  elections  waa 
denounceil,  as  was  also  that  "  sham "  reci- 
procity which  had  joined  itself  with  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  protection.  The  laws 
should  be  enforced.  Trusts  should  be  con- 
trolled. Silver  should  be  coined  freely  with 
gold,  but  with  parity  of  value.  Civil  service 
should  be  jiromoted.  The  Chinese,  paupers, 
and  contract  laborers  should  be  prevented 
from  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
tax  on  State  banks  should  be  repealed.  Sol- 
diers should  be  pensioned,  popular  education 
favored,  railroad  employees  protected  by  law, 
the  "sweating  system"  abolished,  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  prohibited,  and 
sumptuary  laws  opposed. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibit 
tionists  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  beginning  on 
the  30th  of  June.  General  John  Bidwell,  of 
California,  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
J.  B.  Cranflll,  of  Texas,  for  Vice-President. 
The  jilatform  declared  for  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor-traftic,  demanded  e(iual 
suffrage  for  women,  and  governmental  con- 
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ti-ol  of  railroa>ls  aTid  telegrajjhs;  restriction 
of  immigration,  supjirfssion  of  speculation  in 
mars^ins,  free  coinage  of  silver  at  existing 
ratio,  and  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money; 
tariff  for  revenue,  ami  iiroi)er  in'otection 
against  tlie  iuHuence  of  foreign  nations. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Pcojile's 
party  assemhied  at  Omaha  on  the  4th  of  July. 
The  Muniliers  in  attendance  and   the  entliusi- 
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asm  showed  conclusively  a  great  increase  in 
the  following  of  this  ]iarty,  which  now  began 
to  be  designated  as  Populists.  The  platform 
declared  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  labor 
forces  of  the  I'nited  States  in  a  common 
cause  against  corporate  power;  demanded 
govemmetital  control  of  railroads,  telegrajih, 
and  public  corporations;  demanded  also  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  tiie  existing  ratio, 
and  an  increase  in   the  circulating  medium; 


also  an  income  tax ;  also  a  system  of  Govem» 
ment  savings  banks;  also  opposition  to  own- 
ership of  lands  by  aliens  and  corporations. 
On  this  platform,  General  James  1>.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  Judge  James  B, 
Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President,  were 
nominated.  With  this  persowweZ  and  undei 
these  respective  political  banners  the  parties 
to  tlie  contest  went  to  the  people  in  the 
campaign  of  1892. 

About  the  time  of  the  Na- 
tional conventions  in  this  yeai- 
began  the  distressing  series  oi 
events  which,  with  increasing- 
volume,  widened  into  all  de- 
partment.s  of  American  Indus- 
try,  blasting  the  fruits  of  labor, 
and  indicating  in  the  industrial 
society  of  the  United  States  the- 
existence  of  profound  and  dan- 
gerous vices.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  the  managers  of  the  great 
iron  works  at  Homestead,  a- 
short  distance  from  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  apprehending  a- 
strike  of  their  operatives  on  ac- 
count of  a  reduction  of  wages,, 
declared  a  lockout,  and  closed 
the  establishment.  This  was- 
said  to  be  done  under  the  "ne- 
cessity of  making  repairs,"  and 
the  like  ;  but  the  dullest  could 
not  fail  to  understand  the  true- 
intention  of  the  corporation. 

The  operatives  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude  ;  and  the 
managers  sent  secretly  to  the- 
Pinkerton  detective  agency  at. 
Chicago  for  a  force  to  protect 
the  works.  A  large  body  of 
armed  men  was  sent  with  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  same  secretly  into  the  works  to- 
defend  the  estaT)lishment.  As  the  boat  bear- 
ing the  Pinkerton  force  came  near  to  Home- 
stead, it  was  fired  on  by  the  strikers,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  ten  strikers  and  four 
detectives  were  killed.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  latter  were  wounded  on  the  boat,  and 
the  whole  were  driven  away.  The  strikers 
gained   pos.session   of    the   works;  the   civil 
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authorities  were    powerless,   and   an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  governor  of  the  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  to  the 
number  of  8,500,  was  called  out,  under  proc- 
lamation of  the  governor.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  a  military  occupation  was  established 
iX  Homestead,  and  was  maintained  for  several 
weeks.  The  restoration  of  order 
was  extremely  difficult.  The 
leaders  of  the  strike  were  ar- 
rested. Superintendent  Frick 
of  the  iron  works  was  attacked 
by  an  anarchist,  who  attenipted 
to  assassinate  him  in  his  office. 
At  length,  under  the  necessity 
which  the  social  status  has  to 
maintain  itself,  order  was  en- 
forced by  law  and  by  the  power 
of  the  military.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  miners  of  the  CcBur 
d'Alene  mining  region,  in  far-off 
Idaho,  rose  against  a  body  of 
non-union  workingmen  who 
had  been  introduced  into  the 
mines,  killed  many,  and  drove 
away  the  remainder.  Railroad 
bridges  and  other  property  were 
destroyed,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
established.  It  was  not  until 
the  17th  of  July  that  military 
rule  prevailed  over  the  rioters, 
whose  leaders  were  arrested  and 
iniprisoned. 

In  a  short  time,  a  dreadful 
scene  of  violence  was  enacted  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.  A  strike 
occurred  of  the  switchmen  of 
the  Erie  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  at  that  city.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
strikers  down,  whereupon  they 
attacked  the  loaded  freight- 
trains  standing  on  the  side-tracks,  and  burned 
the  cars  by  hundreds.  The  whole  National 
Guard  of  New  York  was,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, summoned  to  the  scene.  The  strikers 
were  overawed  or  dispersed.  On  the  2-lth 
of  the  month  a  settlement  was  reached,  and 
the  switchmen  who  had  begun  the  strike  re- 
turned, as  far  as  possible,  to  their  duties. 


About  this  time,  an  alarm  came  from  the 
approach  of  cholera.  That  dreadful  disease 
had  broken  out  at  Hamburg,  and  had  deso- 
lated the  city.  The  malady  spread  to  Ant- 
werp, Bremen,  and  Havre,  and  found,  even 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  a  few  points  of  in- 
fection.    On  the  31st  of  August,  the  steamer 
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Moravia  arrived  at  New  York  from  Ham- 
burg, bearing  the  disease.  The  vessel  was 
quarantined  in  the  lower  bay.  Proclamation 
was  made  by  the  President  requiring  all  ships 
from  infected  ports  to  be  detained  outside 
the  danger-line  for  twenty  days.  A  few 
other  steamers  beside  the  lloravia  arrived 
with  cholera  on  board,  and  the  authorities  oi 
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Kew  York  were  obliged  to  fonteml  with  the 
disease  until  tlie  coming  of  the  fold  weather. 
In  due  time,  the  I'residential  election  w;is 
LeJd.  Tlioiigli  tlie  followers  of  lliirrisou  had 
Iieen  ahle  to  force  liis  renomination,  they 
were  not  ahle  to  secure  his  re-eleclion.  Every- 
thini,'  went  ovorwhelmingly  against  the  Ke- 
juililican  i)arty,  and  mostly  in  favor  of  the 
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Democrats.  Of  the  electoral  votes,  Cleve- 
latul  received  277,  Harrison  145,  and  Weaver 
22.  Of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
elected,  217  were  Democrats,  I'i.s  ]lej>ulili- 
cans,  and  S  P«»].nlists.  The  i)oi)ular  vote 
showed  for  Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  .5,554,- 
6S5;  f<jr  Harrison  and  Reid,  5,172,;i43;  for 
"\\'eaver  and  Field,   1,040,000;    for  Bidwell 


and  Crantill,  723,314.  Thus,  by  a  remarkable 
change  from  the  verdict  of  1888,  the  defeated 
candidate  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the 
Presidency  by  a  popular  plurality  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  votes. 

The  date  now  arrived  for  the  celebratiofc 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Fourth  Centen- 
nial of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus.    The  other   nations  con- 
ceded    to    our     country     and 
})eopIe  the  honor  of  holding  a 
Vi'orld's  Columbian  Ex}iosition 
as  a  jubilee  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  giving  of  these  con- 
tinents to  mankind  by  the  man 
of  Genoa,  ill  the  years  1492-93. 
When  the  demand  for  such 
a    fitting    observance    of    the 
great    event    became     urgent, 
cities  began  to  contend  for  the 
honor,  and  Congress  signified  a 
willingness  to  hear  the  claims 
and   proposals  of   contestants. 
Washington  City,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  entered 
the  lists  to  secure  the  location, 
each  with  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide suitable  grounds  and  raise 
by    subscription     the    sum    of 
|!5, 000,000  with  which  to  erect 
buildings     for      the     ])urpose. 
Chicago  submitted  her  claims 
with    an    agreement   to    raise 
$10,000,000  for  the  Exposition. 
Each  city  sent  delegations  of 
prominent     citizens    to     jjress 
their  respective  claims   before 
Congress.      A    decisive    vote, 
after  eight  ballots,  was  reached 
by  that  body  on  February  24, 
1890,  the   result  being  as  fol- 
lows:   For   Chicago,   157;   for 
New  York,    107  ;    for  St.    Louis,   25  ;    for 
Washington    City,    18.     It   was  thus  deter- 
mined by  a  very  decisive  majority  that  the 
Fair  should  be  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  that  city  took   the   prelimin- 
ary steps  for  forming  an  organization  under 
the  laws  of  Illiuois,  taking  as  a  title,  "The 
World's  Columl)ian  Exposition  of  1892." 
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On  the  25th  of  April,  Congress  ])assed,  and 
the  President  approved,  an  act  entitled,  "An 
act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus,  by  holding  an 
international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries, 
manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mine,  and  sea,  in  the  city  of  Chicago."  The 
act  also  created  the  World's  Columbian  Com- 


the  service  on  the  juries  of  award  and  in 
conduct  of  the  Exposition.  A  woman's  de- 
partment was  created  by  act  of  Con<fress, 
and  a  board  of  lady  managers  was  ajipointed 
by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the  creat- 
ing act.  I'here  was  also  appointed  a  board 
of  control  and  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit,  as  well  as  superintendents  of 
the  tifteeu  departments  into  \\hich  the  Expo- 
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mission,  thus  establishing  the  legal  title  of 
the  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  was  jiro- 
vided  by  a  sujiplemental  act  that  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  Exposition  buildings,  with  apjiro- 
priate  ceremonies,  should  take  place  October 
12,  13,  and  14,  1892.  Five  days  later  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Corporation  effected  a 
permanent  organization,  and  the  business  of 
promoting  the  great  Exposition  was  begun. 

One  particular  feature  was  the  recognition 
of  women  in    full  fellowship   with    men    in 


sitiou  was  divided.  Tlie  President  also  aj)- 
jioiuted  commissioners  of  the  Fair  for  the 
several  States;  and  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1800,  he  issued  a  proclamation  officially  in- 
viting all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Exposition. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  provided  for 
were  in  two  parts — -those  to  be  observed  in 
the  dedication  of  the  huihlhigx  of  the  great 
Exjiosition  to  be  given  in  October,  1892;  and 
those  attendant  upon  the  formal  ortfinhig  to 
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visitors,  in  :May,  189:i.  It  liad  been  the  origi- 
nal intention  (and  invitations  to  distinguished 
people  througliout  Amevic-a  were  issued  to 
that  effect)  to  dedicate  the  buililings  with 
inii)osing  ceremonies  on  tlie  11th,  12th,  and 
l;ith  of  October.  But  considerable  delay  at- 
tended the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and 
jt  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  dedi- 
cation until  the  21st  of  the  month,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  and  invitations  announc- 
ing this  fact  were  issued  in  August,  1892. 

Tlie  j)rc]iminary  steps  of  the  organization 
having  been  completed,  and   the  necessary 


ings  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  pro- 
jectors, and  an  apjjeal  to  Congress  was  made 
for  additional  aid.  The  application  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial members,  and  upon  a  vote  the  scheme 
was  defeated.  But  a  com]!romise  was 
reached  by  whicli  the  Government  agreed  to 
issue  souvenir  coins,  of  the  value  of  fifty 
cents  each,  to  the  amount  of  ?!2, 500,000;  and 
these  were  turned  over  at  their  face  value  to 
the  AVorld's  Fair  directors,  who  were  privi- 
leged to  dispose  of  them  at  whatever  advan- 
tage they  could  obtain.     Shrewd  speculators. 
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committees  a]i]ioiiited,  the  World's  Fair  Cor- 
poration selected  as  a  site  best  adapted  for 
the  E.vposilion  and  buildings  a  tract  of  603 
acres,  occupied  by  Jackson  Park  and  Mid- 
way I'laisance,  two  of  the  principal  Chicago 
parks.  These  had  a  lake  frontage  of  a  mile 
and  a  lialf.  A  selection  of  the  site  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  o])eiiing  of  subscriptions,  by 
which  the  sum  of  iS4,r)00,000  was  secured 
ujioii  the  personal  j)ledges  of  29,374  persons, 
to  wliidi  amount  §;5,<){)0,()00  was  added  bv 
an  issue  of  Chicago  city  bonds. 

This  enormous  sum,  liowever,  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  a  ](ro])er  preparation  of 
the  grounds  and  construction  of  the  build- 


recognizing  the  demand  that  would  be  made 
for  the  souvenir  coins,  submitted  various 
bids  for  the  entire  issue,  one  of  which  was 
finally  accepted,  by  which  the  Association 
hojied  to  realize  $5,000,000,  or  double  the 
face  v.ilue  of  the  coins.  This  large  increase 
to  the  original  fund  encouraged  the  directory 
to  carry  out  all  the  designs  for  buildings  and 
imj>rovenients  which  tliey  had  conceived. 

A  considerable  part  of  tlic  grounds  in 
.Ta<'kson  Park  was  unimproved,  and  lay 
in  large  de])ressi-5ns,  which  required  a  great 
amount  of  tilling.  The  waterways  had  to  be 
dredged,  so  as  to  admit  sailing  craft  through 
the  devious  channels  of  a  lagoon.      Half  a 
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'million  dollars  wore  spent  in  iieconiiilislnng 
this  work,  while  ;is  much  nioru  was  expcndud 
on  landscape  gardening,  fountains,  observa- 
tories, statuary,  etc.  This  outlay  of  a  million 
dollars  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  cost  of 
the  total  improvements  amounting  to  about 
$25,000,000. 

With  the  coming  of  October  12,  1892, 
nearly  every  town  within  the  United  States 
celebrated  the  quadricentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
•can  discovery  with  some  form  of  jubilation. 
Special  preparations  on  a  gigantic  scale  were 
■made  by  New  York  City  for  an  observance 
of  the  day.  To  prevent  the  threatened  con- 
■flict  between  the  celebration  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  buildings  at  Chicago,  Senator  Hill,  of 
New  York,  introduced  a  resolution  to  post- 
•pone  the  dedicator}^  ceremonies  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  until  October 
21st,  and  this  measure  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  New  York  exerted 
herself  to  make  her  celebration  memorable 
for  its  magnificence.  The  ceremony  began 
on  Monday,  October  10th,  with  a  parade  of 
school  children,  in  which  there  were  25,000 
in  line;  the  procession  passed  in  review  be- 
fore President  Cleveland  and  the  New  York 
State  officers. 

On  the  following  day,  interest  was  intensi- 
fied by  a  grand  naval  parade  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  participated  in  by  the  fleets  of 
■nine  great  nations,  affording  one  of  the  most 
imposing  spectacles  of  modern  times.  The 
city  was  thronged  with  visitors  as  never  be- 
fore; the  decorations  cost  |!1, 000,000,  and 
were  of  regal  splendor.  The  shore  of  the 
bay  was  lined  with  excited  spectators,  who 
Btood  for  hours  watching  with  unabated  in- 
terest the  lines  of  ships  that  steamed  in 
solemn  procession  from  Gravesend  Bay  to 
the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  A  perfect  day  bathed  the  city  with 
sunshine,  while  a  refreshing  breeze  invigor- 
ated the  spectators.  A  grander  sight  had 
not  been  witnessed  since  the  Spanish  Armada 
eailed  out  of  Lisbon,  in  1588,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  subjugating  the  British  Isles. 

As  early  as  the  18th  of  October  the  crowds 
from  every  part  of  the  earth  began  to  pour 
into  Chicago.     There  had  gathered  no  fewer 


than  one  million  visitors.  Never  before  in 
liistory  had  so  many  people  assembled  on  a 
festal  occasion.  The  pent-up  enthusiasm  of 
a  century  broke  in  a  tidal  wave.  Four  hun- 
dred years,  with  their  blessings  and  marvel- 
ous progress,  were  to  receive  the  offering  of 
a  world's  applause,  and  be  remembered  with 
libations  of  gratitude. 

The  dedicatory  festivities  began  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  with  an  inaugural  re- 
ception, banquet,  and  ball,  at  the  Auditorium. 
Four  thousand  invitations  were  issued  to  the 
most  prominent  personages  in  America,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  be  present  owing  to  the  fatal  illness 
of  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  the  duties  which  he 
was  expected  to  jjerform  were  devolved  upon 
Vice-President  3Iorton.  A  more  distin- 
guished gathering  was  never  known  among 
men,  and  the  wealth  of  ornamentation  was  in 
harmony  with  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
the  assemblage.  The  Cabinet,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  diplomatic  corps,  governors, 
army  officers,  mayors  of  leading  cities, 
World's  Fair  officials,  and  the  fairest  women 
in  the  land,  were  gathered  at  the  banquet. 
The  reception  and  ball  were  given  in  the 
Auditorium,  but  the  banquet  was  spread  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  adjoining  Studebaker 
Building,  which  had  been  made  an  annex  by 
cutting  arched  passages  connecting  it  with 
the  Auditorium. 

Thursday,  October  20th,  was  appointed  as 
a  day  of  jiarade.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  in  line.  Uniforms  were  worn  by 
many  of  the  marching  bodies.  The  crowds 
that  viewed  the  spectacle  were  almost  infinite. 
The  sidewalks  along  the  entire  line  were 
thronged  with  humanity.  Chicago  on  the 
day  succeeding  was  densely  crowded  in  all 
her  avenues,  hotels,  and  conveyances.  This 
was  the  day  set  apart  for  dedicating  the 
World's  Fair  buildings.  JMichigan  Avenue 
and  lake  front  were  soon  thronged  with 
people.  The  nodding  jilumes  of  advancing 
cavalrymen  were  seen  toward  the  south,  fol- 
lowed by  troop  after  troop,  wheeling  into 
line,  aTid  forming  in  front  of  the  Auditorium, 
where  they  were  ioined  by  four  batteries  of 
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artillery.  The  regulars  A\ere  ati  escort  to 
the  Vice-President,  Cabinet,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  otlier  dignitaries  of 
Church  and  State,  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises.  Every  adjacent  street  was 
lined  with  carriages,  waiting  for  the  distin- 
guished occupants;  twenty  rounds  from  tlie 
batteries  was  the  signal  for  tlie  great  march 
to  begin. 

The  procession  moved  southward,  with 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  his  staff  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  cavalrymen,  whose 
yellow  plumes,  bright  uniforms,  and  brilliant 
caparisons,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  great 
spirit.  Following  these  was  a  mounted  mili- 
tary band  leading  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  a 
solid  line  twelve  deep.  Tliese  in  turn  pre- 
ceded a  troop  of  white  cavalry  and  Indian 
and  colored  dragoons,  while  behind  was  a 
regular  battery,  followed  by  a  section  of  the 
National  Guard,  jJ'^eceding  sixty  Toledo 
cadets  on  bicycles.  In  tlie  rear  was  a  long 
line  of  carriages  bearing  the  distinguished 
personages  that  were  to  officiate  in  the  dedi- 
cation, led  by  Vice-President  Morton,  who 
was  accompanied  by  President  Palmer,  of 
the  World's  Fair  Commission.  Then  came 
other  carriages  tilled  with  Cabinet  members, 
judges,  governors,  and  "World's  Fair  oiticials, 
the  whole  forming  a  procession  more  than  a 
mile  in  length. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  invitations 
had  been  issued,  admitting  the  holders  to  the 
Building  of  Manufactures;  seats  were  pro- 
vided for  120,000  persons,  and  every  seat  was 
occupied.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The 
night  jubilee  consisted  of  the  grandest  dis- 
play of  fireworks  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Three  exhibitions  were  arranged  to 
take  place  simultaneously  in  Washington 
Park  on  the  south,  Lincoln  Park  on  the 
north,  and  Garfeld  Park  on  the  west  side, 
each  display  being  a  counterp)art  of  the  other, 
and  the  programs  identical.  It  was  estimated 
that  more  than  half  a  million  people  were 
witnesses  of  the  three  disjilays. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
pieces  was  a  representation  of  the  American 


fiag  floating  in  the  sky  at  a  helyht  of  2,000 
feet!  The  flag  was  300  feet  in  length,  and 
presented  a  design  never  before  attemiited 
in  aerial  work.  It  was  attached  to  a  balloon, 
under  the  control  of  Professor  Baldwin,  the 
aeronaut,  who  carried  it  to  the  required  alti- 
tude, and  then  liglited  the  fuse  connected 
with  the  flag.  A  marvelous  thing  followed. 
Almost  instantlythe  banner  spread  itself  like 
a  canopy,  and,  taking  fire,  burned  for  five 
minutes  with  all  its  colors  intensified,  thus 
afi:ording  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  that  had 
never  been  exceeded  at  any  pj-rotechnic  ex- 
hibition. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedication  concluded  on 
Friday,  October  21st.  The  immense  crowds 
of  people  that  had  come  to  Chicago  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  began  to  depart. 
The  crowds  in  the  stations  on  Saturday  night 
were  very  great,  yet  the  accommodations  ap- 
peared to  be  ami>le,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
city  during  the  several  days  of  the  celebra- 
tion. Every  expression  was  a  congratulation 
or  plaudit  for  the  magnificent  sights  the 
people  had  witnessed,  and  with  which  the 
Nation  had  been  inspired. 

The  interval  between  the  dedication  of  the 
buildings  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exjtosi- 
tlon  at  Chicago  and  the  opening  of  that  Ex- 
jiosition  in  the  following  May  was  filled  with 
the  Presidential  election,  with  the  excitements 
consequent  thereon,  and  with  the  change  of 
administration,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1893. 

The  victorious  Democratic  party  again 
went  into  power,  not  only  in  the  Executive 
Department,  but  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate,  however,  the  majority 
of  that  party  was  so  small  and  unstable  as  to 
make  uncei-tain  any  measures  other  than 
those  upon  which  there  was  complete  har- 
mony of  opinion.  President  Cleveland  went 
back  to  the  White  House  with  a  tremendous 
support  from  the  peojile  at  large,  and  only  a 
modified  support  from  his  own  party. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
of  Illinois;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Joha 
G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky;  Secretary  of  ^Var, 
Daniel  S.  Lainont,  of  New  York;  Secretary 
of  the  Wavy,  Hilary  S.  Herbert,  of  Alabama;. 
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Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  Iloke  Sinitlj,  of 
Georgia;  Postmaster-General,  Wilson  S.  Bis- 
Bell,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  Agricnlture, 
J.  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska;  Attorney-General, 
Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  President's  inaugurjfl  address,  he 
followed  the  obvious  lines  of  his  well-known 
policy.  lie  dwelt  in  particular  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of.  a  complete  reform  in  the  revenue 
system  of  the  United  States,  urging  upon 
Congress  the  duty  of  substituting  for  high 


and  more  humane  aspect  of  civilization.  On 
the  31st  of  May,  1893,  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  was  opened,  amid  salvos  of 
exultation,  by  President  Cleveland,  who 
pressed  an  electric  button  and  set  all  the  im- 
mense machinery  in  motion.  The  firing  of 
cannon,  the  waving  of  Hags,  the  plaving  of 
bands,  were  the  vehement  manif((stations 
of  the  general  rejoicing.  The  marvelous 
"  White  City "  of  architectural  splendors 
now  presented  a  sight  that  was  dazzlingly 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.— WOMAN'S  BUILDING. 

This  structure  was  the  work  of  a  woman  architect,  Miss  Sophia  G.  Hayden,  of  Boston,  whose  design  was  considered  one 
of  tlie  most  elegant  of  those  submitted  for  any  of  the  Exposition  buildings. 


protection  the  policy  of  customs-duties  for 
revenue,  with  only  such  incidental  protective 
features  as  might  appear  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  From  the  very  beginning,  however,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
policy  was  to  be  hampered  and  impeded  by 
every  kind  of  cross-purpose  known  to  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  in  particular  by  the  interests 
of  those  who  were  the  representatives  of  the 
protected  industries. 

Froin  this  condition  of  civil  and  political 
affairs,  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  ])eo- 
ple  were  soon  fortunately  directed  to  another 


beautiful.  To  the  visitor  it  seemed  a  dream 
of  Oriental  magnificence,  affording  such  an 
object  lesson  of  energy,  capacitj',  and  genius 
as  no  other  country  had  ever  revealed. 

It  was  quite  two  months  after  the  oj)ening, 
however,  before  the  disturbing  sounds  of 
saw,  hammer,  and  rumbling  wagons  ceased. 
The  unsightly  scaffolding  was  at  length  re- 
moved; all  the  exhibits  were  disposeil,  and 
the  gigantic  Fair  was  presented  in  its  per- 
fected and  symmetrical  grandeur.  No  trans- 
formation scene  was  ever  more  extraordinary 
than  that  which  revealed  Jackson  Park  con- 
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verted  from  a  wild,  se::ii-chaotic  coveit  of 
tangled  bruslnvood  and  noxious  marsih  into 
a  Ilelioiiolis  of  splendor,  made  beautiful  by 
t'i:2  siibliniest  arts  that  e\er  found  expression. 
The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building  held  its  proud  position  as  the  most 
unposing  structure  ever  reared  on  earth.     It 


■WALTER  Q.  GRESHAM, 
Secretary  of  State  nmWr  tlie  Secmid  Adniinistratiou  of  Clevelanl. 


occtipied  an  area  nf  more  tlian  tliirty  acres, 
lifting  its  iiiijicrii)us  to\vei-s  to  an  altitude  of 
S50  feet.  JJut  though  excelling  in  propor- 
tions, the  ^Manufactures  J>uililing  held  no 
other  ]irc-cmineiice  al)o\e  the  many  other 
structures  in  Jackson  I'ark.  So  varied,  so 
select,  so  excellent,  so  beautiful,  so  artistic, 
and   so  gij;anlic  were   these   eilitice<  that   all 


the  wealth  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  here 
gathered  and  exposed  as  the  expression  of 
peace  triumphant. 

The  architecture  of  many  of  the  buildings 
showed  a  wide  range  of  treatment;  yet  in  the 
style  aud  grouping  there  was  a  remarkable 
harmony — a  blending  of  color  aud  design  as 
charming  as  unique.  The  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction 
^^■as  necessarily  perishable — to 
the  end  that  the  most  imposing 
effects  might  be  produced  at  a 
miniraum  of  cost.  It  required 
a  genius  of  economy  to  con- 
struct a  magnificent  palace  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars;  but  the  genius  was  not 
^^•anting  for  the  work.  A  cheap 
material  was  found  in  "  staff,'* 
a  composition  of  cement  and 
] ilaster-of-p'aris,  possessing 
little  durability,  but  having, 
\\hen  properly  apjilied,  the  ap- 
])earance  of  white  stone.  Over 
the  skeleton  structure  of  th© 
several  buildings  this  composi- 
tion  was  laid,  giving  to  them 
the  appearance  of  marble  pal- 
aces. The  embellishment  of 
statuary  was  added  in  the  same 
manner.  The  roadways  were 
artistically  laid  out,  and  sul)- 
stantially  made  of  macadam, 
with  a  top  dressing  of  red 
gravel,  while  the  lagoon  of 
stagnant  water  was  converted 
into  a  Venetian  canal  that 
wound  through  the  Park  in  a 
most  j)icturesque  manner. 

Over  the  course  of  this  beau- 
tiful canal  a  number  of  electric 
launches  and  gondolas  plied, 
carrying  throngs  of  delighted  2>'i''*sengers. 
Communication  between  various  parts  of 
the  ground  was  facilitated  also  by  means 
of  an  elevated  intramural  railway.  This 
made  a  circuit  of  the  whole  area  at  such  a 
rate  of  speed  as  remh'red  the  aerial  voyage 
exceedingly  .agreeable.  A  refreshing  aud 
restfid  ride  was   likewise   provi<led  by  what 
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was  known  as  the  movable  sidewalk,  a  unique 
application  of  the  ])rinciple  of  the  endless 
chain.  A  double  platform  was  0])erated  at 
different  rates  of  speed,  so  as  to  enable  pas- 
oengers  to  step  on  or  off  while  the  side- 
walk was  in  motion.  On  the  speedier  plat- 
form, seats  were  arranged,  and  on  these  the 
passengers  were  carried  over  a  pier  that  ex- 
tended one  thousand  feet  into  the  lake. 
Uoller  or  invalid  chairs  were  used  by  those 
who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  such  a  con- 
veyance. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  description  of  all  the 
exhibits  of  the  Exposition  would  require  vol- 
umes. All  nations  auvl  lands  being  repre- 
sented, the  Fair  was  a  universal,  commercial, 
and  ethnographic  congress,  in  which  werfe 
brought  together  all  conceiv.able  products  of 
forge,  loom,  field,  and  finger;  a  place  where 
gathered  all  races  of  men,  from  the  Esqui- 
maux to  the  Equatorial  blacks,  and  where 
cannibal  savagery  shook  hands  with  the  high- 
est types  of  civilization. 

"While  it  is  not  desirable  to  describe  all  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  wonderful  and 
beautiful  displays,  yet  some  of  the  exhibits 
were  such  as  to  require  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

The  Goveriunent  Building  was  filled  with 
objects  that  claimed  the  closest  interest,  and 
next  to  the  Manufactures  Building,  drew  the 
largest  crowds  of  visitors.  Here  were  dis- 
played the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
imjiroved  imploments  of  war.  Here  were 
gathered  the  firelocks,  fuses,  arquebusses, 
matchlocks,  l?lunderbusses,  and  other  obsolete 
firearms,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  evolution  of  weaponry — to  display, 
in  comparison  with  the  latest  revolving, 
breech-loading  anns  and  the  heaviest  cannon 
for  coast  defenses,  the  rudest  weapons  of 
savagery. 

Beside  these  was  placed  an  arsenal  in  which 
the  machinery  for  boring  great  guns  was  in 
operation,  and  the  making  of  cartridges  was 
illustrated  by  the  actual  industry.  All  the 
arts  of  war  were  admirably  represented  by 
figures  in  proper  uniform ;  the  i)ontoon 
coqjs,  sappers  and  miners,  the  topograj)hic 
corps,  signal  corps,  field  hospitals,  and  effi- 


gies of  privates,  officers,  troopers,  and  foot 
soldiers,  with  the  unifonns  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  whole  world  militant. 

In  another  department  of  the  same  build- 
ing was  the  fishery  exhibit,  with  specimens 
of  nearly  every  fresh-  and  salt-water  fisli  and 
furbearing  pelagic  animal.  A  large  fish- 
hatching  establishment  was  also  shown  in 
operation;  and  a  display  was  made  of  boats 
and  implements  used  in  the  whale,  cod,  and 
sturgeon  fisheries. 

Between  the  Government  Building  and  the 
lake  was  a  broad  plaza  where  several  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  mounted,  including  rifled 
cannon,  mortars,  and  rapid-firing  guns.  Near 
the  water's  edge,  by  the  walk,  were  sections 
of  heavy  ship-armor  that  had  been  pierced  by 
steel-jjoiuted  shells  exhibiting  the  extraordi- 
nary penetrating  power  of  improved  projec- 
tiles. A  full-sized  battleship,  with  mounted 
guns,  and  a  complete  comjjlement  of  men 
and  officers,  lay  alongside  the  pier,  on  which 
were  daily  naval  drills.  Near  by  was  a  life- 
saving  station  with  full  equipment  of  boats 
and  accessories.  The  numerous  white  tents, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  service  were 
quartered,  added  the  general  appearance  of  an 
army  encami)ed  in  the  midst  of  the  tremen- 
dous implements  of  war. 

A  curious  sight  in  this  vicinity  was  the 
Viking  Ship,  from  Noi-way.  The  antique 
vessel  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  Norwegian 
sailors.  The  Viking  scallop  lay  moored  be- 
side the  shore  near  the  battleship.  It  was  a 
copy,  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  con- 
struction, of  the  ship  found  at  Gokstad,  Nor- 
way, in  1889 — a  vessel  supposed  to  have 
sailed  the  seas  one  thousand  years  ago.  The 
old  relic  of  the  Vikings  is  now  sacredly  pre- 
served in  tlie  National  Museum  at  Christiania. 
The  new,  like  the  old,  was  an  open  boat,  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  length  o^cr  all,  sixtA'-seven 
and  one  half  feet  at  the  water  line,  and  sixty 
feet  of  keel.  The  propulsion  was  by  means 
of  a  square  sail,  or  by  oars  when  the  weather 
)>ermifti'd  their  use. 

In  this  open  boat,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1893,  Ca])tain  JfagiHis  Anderson  and  eleven 
companions  came  from  Bergen,  Norway,  to 
NewLondon,Connecticut,in  forty-three  days. 
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The  daring  company  passed  safely  through 
more  than  one  severe  storm,  and  with  fair 
wind  and  smooth  sailing,  averaging  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  carae  bravely  through 
the  North  Atlantic.  This  nautical  feat 
makes  that  of  the  Santa  JIaria,  the  Pinta, 
and  the  Nina  seem  insignificant.  It  was  in 
Buch  a  craft,  or  canoe,  that  Leif  Ericson  made 
his  voyage  from  Greenland  to  the  then  un- 


duction  of  the  fleet  in  which  Columbus  made 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  The  Santa  Ma- 
ria, the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina,  each  manned 
by  a  Spanish  crew,  and  each  built  to  re- 
produce the  original,  even  to  cordage,  equip- 
ment, armament,  and  colors,  were  among 
the  great  wonders  of  the  Exposition.  The 
three  vessels  had  already  participated  in  the 
naval  review   and  celebration   of  the  New 
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known  regions  of  the  midnight  land  of  the 
West  in  the  year  1001;  such  a  vessel  was  the 
first  to  touch  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
The  successful  passage  of  the  Atlantic  by  this 
frail  craft  must  eflFectually  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  Ericson,  Thoi-finn  Karl- 
sefne,  and  BjOriie,  those  adventurous  Vikings 
of  the  tenth  century,  to  accomplish  the  voy- 
ages credited  to  them  by  the  Sagas. 

Below  the  Viking  ship,  and  in  front  of  the 
Agricultural  Building,  was  anchored  a  repro 


World  discovery,  August  3,  189-2,  at  Palos, 
the  port  of  departure.  In  February  follow- 
ing, the  vessels  sailed  for  America,  the  Nina 
and  the  Pinta  being  under  escort  of  the 
United  States  cruisers  Bennington  and  Neio- 
<irh,  and  the  Santa  Maria  accompanied  by  a 
Sj)anish  man-of-war. 

The  squadron  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads, 
April  21,  1893 — the  place  of  rendezvous  of 
the  foreign  and  American  navies  that  ap- 
peared  in    the   great   naval  parade  in  New 
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York.  After  their  participation  in  that  great 
event,  the  three  vessels  •v\ere  sent  in  tow,  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  route,  to 
Chicago,  where  they  arrived  in  due  season, 
and  were  given  a  national  welcome. 

Near  by  the  three  Columbian  ships  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  lake,  was  a  repro- 
■duction  of  the  Palos  Convent  of  La  Rabiila, 
where  Columbus  once  and  again  halted  in  a 
half-famished  condition.  There  he  besought 
the  good  Father  Perez  to  give  a  morsel  of 


that  was  ever  made.  Among  the  collection, 
rising  above  its  fellow-engines  of  destruc- 
tion, was  a  122-ton  gun,  the  largest  that  the 
great  German  cannon-maker  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  constituted  a  wonder  woi'th  miles 
of  travel  to  behold.  The  1,200-pound  steel- 
pointed  projectile  laj-  in  a  cradla  of  the  hy- 
draulic loading  crane  beside  the  gun,  and 
likewise  a  canister  bag  containing  600  pounds 
of  powder  to  be  used  in  propelling  the  tre- 
mendous thunderbolt  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
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food  to  stay  the  hunger  of  himself  and  his 
son  Diego.  Every  detail  of  the  convent  was 
a  reproduction  of  the  original  La  Rabida. 
Its  quaint  rooms  were  filled  with  Columbian 
relics,  including  a  casket  in  which  reposed  for 
a  while  the  bones  of  the  great  discoverer. 

South  of  La  Rabida  Convent  was  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  size,  devoted  to  Krupp's 
exhibit  of  great  guns  for  field,  siege,  and 
fortress,  and  man-of-war.  Here  might  be 
seen  the  greatest  display  of  giant  weaponry 


miles.  This  immense  gun,  and  its  machinery 
for  loading  and  firing,  required  a  large  ship 
for  its  transportation  across  the  ocean,  and 
two  specially-made  steel  cars  for  its  convey- 
ance to  Chicago.  As  a  mark  of  his  respect 
for  America,  Krupp  presented  tlis  gun  and 
its  machinery  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  where 
it  remains  permanenth",  an  enduring  symbol 
of  the  reign  of  force,  and  a  memento  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Still   further  towards  the   south   was  an 
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Esquimau  villajjc,  and  an  Alaskan  exhibit  of 
natives,  Vwats,  huts,  and  totem  poles.  Beyond 
these  a  little  way  were  teoeallis,  or  prehistoric 
Central  American  temples.  Near  by  was  a 
reproduction  of  the  clitl'-dwellings  of  the  Rio 
Moncos  Canon,  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 
In  the  nniseum  were  im]ilements  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  also  numerous  utensils  of  domestic 
use  made  of  claj';  also  mats,  sandals,  and 
wra])pin<irs  deftly  woven  from  the  yucca  palm, 
to  the  raising  of  which  the  American  cliff- 
dwellers  devoted  most  of  their  labors.  Here 
were  also  shown  a  score  or  more  of  skulls, 
and  several  mummied  bodies  of  this  ancient 
and  extinct  race. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  was  situated  at  the 
nortli  end  of  the  lagoon,  from  whicli  the 
structure  arose  in  classical  grandeur.  Those 
who  sailed  the  lagoon  might  alight  from  the 
gondolas  on  broad  flights  of  stone  steps  lead- 
ing up  through  the  colonnade  to  the  southern 
portal.  Besides  the  principal  structure,  there 
were  two  annexes,  in  like  architectural  style. 
In  this  building  were  displayed  the  art  j)rod- 
ucts — the  paintings  in  particular — of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
other  exhibit  of  pictorial  glories,  with  the 
possil)le  exception  of  that  of  the  Paris  Exj)o- 
sition  of  1889,  ever  rivaled  the  display  here 
made  in  the  art  dejiartment  of  the  Columbian 
Fair  held  in  an  Amei-ican  city,  founded  within 
the  memory  of  mm  still  living! 

It  is  not  ]iracticabie  within  the  limits  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  thousands  of  art  tro])hies  exhibited  at 
the  great  Exposition.  Perhaps  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  disjilays  was  that  of 
France,  though  there  were  not  wanting  many 
criti(!s  who  concede<l  the  palm  to  the  artists 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  considered  the  dis- 
play made  hy  the  artists  of  the  United  States 
equal  to  any  other.  The  departments  of 
Austria  and  Belgium  were  also  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  Slavic  artists,  both  Russians  and 
Poles,  contributed  many  pictures  worthy  of 
immortality.  It  is  probable  that  the  French 
section,  in  which  the  high-light  and  realistic 
paintings  were  exhibited,  was  the  most  sj>len- 
did  of  all.  Here,  thougli  the  throngs  were 
not  equal  to  those  ever  i)resent  among  the 


displays  of  material  industries  and  merely 
useful  arts,  the  intellectual  and  ideal  men 
and  women  of  great  races  gathered  from  day 
to  day,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  most 
magniflcent  jiroducts  of  the  human  genius. 

Nearly  ojqwsite  the  building  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  the  other  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  was  the 
great  structure  devoted  to  the  display  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  phenomena.  This 
exhibit  was  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
of  all,  in  this,  that  it  represented  the  scientific 
spirit  of  our  age.  No  such  display  of  the 
wonders  of  electricity,  and  of  the  machines 
and  contrivances  in  which  that  mighty  and 
all-pervading  force  has  been  made  to  show 
its  sublime  results  was  ever  before  possible — 
not  even  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889;  for 
even  the  quadrennium  intervening  had 
wrought  wonders  in  the  progress  of  the  elec- 
trical arts.  If  the  visitors  to  the  De])artment 
of  Fine  Arts  included  the  idealists,  the 
dreamers  and  poets  of  the  world,  those  Avho 
thronged  the  building  in  which  the  electrical 
display  was  made  included  the  thinkers,  in- 
ventors, and  forerunners  of  mankind  in  all 
those  arts  that  have  force  for  their  minister, 
and  contrivance  for  their  visible  expression. 

Over  to  the  west  was  placed  what  was 
known  as  the  Transportation  Building.  The 
fundamental  idea  in  this  great  structure  and 
in  the  display  made  thjrein  was  to  exhibit  in 
orderly  succession  the  various  stages  of  prog- 
ress made  by  man  in  his  means  of  locomotion 
and  conveyance.  The  exhibits  in  this  depart- 
ment were  arranged  in  order  of  chronological 
de\eloi)ment,  showing  each  stage  fi'oni  the 
rudest  contrivance  of  barbarians  and  savages 
to  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  means  of 
transportation  in  our  day — from  the  lumber- 
ing cart  on  land  and  the  rude  dugout  on  run- 
ning stream  to  the  magnificent  train  of  par- 
lor-cars and  sleeping-coaches  and  the  greatest 
steamshij)s  that  plow  the  deep.  The  entrance 
or  doorway  to  the  Transportation  Building, 
designed  by  the  architect  Sullivan,  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
]iosition,  being  declared  by  many  to  be  the 
most  splendid  entrance  ever  constructed  by 
man. 

Sjiace  fails  in  whic'h  to  enumerate  even  the 
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leading  edifices  in  wliich  the  great  Exposition 
of  the  works  of  the  human  race  was  made. 
The  exhibit  of  fish  and  fisheries  was  given  in 
a  building  not  far  from  the  eastern  annex  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Buikling.  Here,  in  huge  tanks, 
were  arranged  in  scientific  order,  all  the 
known  species  of  fresh-water  fishes^  and  all 
the  more  important  variety  of  fishes  from  the 
sea.  Tliese  might  be  seen,  as  in  their  native 
habitats,  sporting  and  feeding  and  reproduc- 


study  the  vari  ig  products  of  the  world, 
from  the  giant  .ems  of  Australia  to  the  hardy 
lichens  of  the  Arctic  coasts;  from  the  bread- 
fruit of  the  tropics  to  tlie  apples  of  Siberia; 
from  the  roses  of  Persia  to  the  microscopic 
blossoms  of  the  snow-cliffs  of  the  Sierr'ts. 

Among  the  features  of  interest  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  Mid»' 
way  Plaisance,  lying  between  Jackson  and 
Washington   Parks.     This   celebrated  place 
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ing  in  the  manner  of  nature.  Here  were 
sharks,  dogfish,  rays,  skates,  flounders,  grena- 
diers, lamjn-eys,  lobsters,  crabs,  soles,  star- 
fish, and  fresh-water  creatures — everything 
from  whales  to  infusorise. 

The  peaceful  aspects  and  beautiful  products 
of  the  natural  world  were  displayed  in  the 
Horticultural  Building,  where  were  gathered 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits 
growing  on  the  earth.    Here  the  visitor  might 


may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ethnological  ad- 
junct to  the  Exposition  proper.  It  was  a  fea- 
ture which,  like  all  other  things,  had  grown 
from  small  beginnings.  The  origin  of  it 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exposition,  at  London,  in  1851.  The 
Plaisance  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
ijuarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  had  the  form 
of  a  broad  street,  or  avenue,  with  the  exhibits, 
or  features,  arranged  on  either  side. 
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The  shows  lifiv  <,'atliertH  were  essentially 
racial — etluinloyical.  Xeany  all  the  half- 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  had  sent  thither 
colonies  of  their  peojile,  bringing  their  archi- 
tect nre,  rude  arts,  and  customs  with  them. 
'J'he  historical  element  was  not  wanting;  for 
many  of  tlie  establishments  represented  for- 
mer asjiects  of  the  social  life  aiul  industries 
of  mankind.  Sucli  was  the  Irish  village,  and 
such  was  the  old  German  keep,  or  castle,  with 
its  narrow  ways  and  surrounding  moat  and 
bridges.     The  Javanese  village  was  one  of 
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many  of  its  kind,  showing,  as  if  in  object 
lesson,  the  natives  of  remote  and  insular  re- 
gions in  the  same  habits  and  surroundings  as 
in  tlieir  own  country.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
village  of  Samoans,  and  of  similar  order  were 
the  estabiisliments  of  the  Chinese,  the  Alge- 
rians, the  Moors,  and  the  C()])ts. 

Oriental  theaters  were  another  feature  of 
the  Plaisance,  in  which  the  Western  races 
were  able  to  witness,  as  in  the  East,  the  dra- 
matical ))lavs  and  sensuous  dances  of  the 
North  African  ami  West  Asian  peoples.  The 


advantage  of  the  things  to  be  seen  in  the 
Plaisance,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  them  to 
the  historical  and  ethnical  inquirer,  was  very 
great;  but  the  vicious  classes  made  these  ob- 
ject lessons  of  the  Orient  to  be  no  more  than 
a  gratitication  of  the  baser  feelings  and  mere 
sensual  curiosity. 

Any  sketch  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position would  be  incomplete  which  did  not 
mention,  with  some  note  of  wonder  and 
j)raise,  the  gigantic  wheel  erected  in  Jackson 
Park,  from  designs  and  plans  formed  by  a 

young  engineer 
of  Illinois,  named 
G.  W.  G.  Ferris. 
This  daring  j)ro- 
jector  of  the 
greatest  revolv- 
ing spectacle  ever 
witnessed  by  man 
was  a  graduate  of 
Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute 
of  Troy,  N.  Y, 
Though  only 
thirty-fiye  years 
of  age,  he  liad 
d  i  s  t  i  n  gnished 
himself  asabuild- 
er  of  cantilever 
1 )  r  i  d  g  e  s.  T  h  e 
Ferris  wheel  was 
little  short  of  a 
miracle.  It  Mas 
made  for  the 
most  jtart  of 
steel.  The  ma- 
terials were  pre- 
jiared  at  Detroit.  The  central  shaft  was 
forty-Hve  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  raised  to  the 
gudgeons  in  which  it  revolved  at  a  height 
of  a  hundred  an<l  forty  feet.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  was  occuj)ied 
with  thirty-six  passenger  cars,  hung  in  the 
outer  rim,  each  ear  having  a  capacity  of  fifty 
))assengers.  The  cars,  in  going  over,  rose  to 
the  height  of  208  feet  from  the  earth.  The 
passengers  in  going  over  rose  skyward  until 
they  might   have  looked  down  a  distance  of 
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fifty  feet  on  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, if  tbat  tremendous  obelisk  had  stood 
near  by.  The  building  skill  of  Ferris  in  the 
construction  of  this  monstrous  contrivance 
was  not  only  vindicated,  but  the  enterprise 
itself  proved  to  be  popular  and  highly  profit- 
able to  the  niaiiagenient. 

Connected  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  were  a  number  of  notable  con- 
gresses. The  chief  of  these  was  the  Con- 
gress of  Religions,  the  sessions  of  which  were 
held  during  the  latter  half  of  Sejrtember. 
At  this  remarkable  meeting  were  gathered 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  great  re- 
ligions and  philoso]ihies  of  mankind.  Mo- 
hammedans,    Buddhists,     Confucians,     and 


the  28th  of  the  month,  the  city  was  i>lunged 
into  consternation  and  grief  by  the  assassin- 
ation in  his  own  house  of  Mayor  Carter  IT. 
Harrison,  to  whose  great  abilities,  persistency, 
and  unwearied  exertion  not  a  little  of  the 
success  of  the  World's  Fair  should  be  attrib- 
uted. It  had  been  his  duty  for  fully  six 
months  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
city  in  its  relation  with  distinguished  foreign 
visitors,  committees,  delegations,  and  the 
like,  and  in  all  of  these  duties  he  had'borne 
himself  with  distinguished  ability  and  dig- 
nity. A  lunatic,  named  Pendergast,  con- 
ceived that  the  mayor  should  have  appointed 
him  to  office,  and  under  this  hallucination 
gained  entrance   to  the  mayor's  home,  and 
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Christians  sat  down  together  in  r.]nity,  and 
discussed  for  many  days  the  tenets  of  their 
respective  faiths,  and  the  points  of  excellence 
which  each  claimed  for  his  own.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  Avhether  either  the  opin- 
ions or  the  practices  of  mankind  were  im- 
proved or  modified  by  the  gathering  of 
religious  leaders,  each  of  whom  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  spend  his  energies  in  con- 
verting instead  of  being  converted. 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  managers 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to 
close  the  same  on  the  .30th  of  October.  It 
was  intended  to  make  that  day,  if  possible, 
the  most  glorious  of  all  'the  d.ays  of  the 
memorable  summer.  An  elaborate  program 
was  prepared,  and  great  ])reparations  made 
for  the  closing  exercises,  when  suddenly,  on 


shot  him  dead.  The  ceremonies  that  had 
been  planned  for  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
were  accordingly  abandoned,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  month  the  October  sun  went  down  on 
the  so-called  "White  City,"  over  which  fu- 
nereal silence  settled  with  the  night. 

The  great  structures  demanded  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
jiosition  cost  approximately  nineteen  millions 
of  dollars!  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  con- 
struction was  other  than  economical.  Kearly 
every  edifice  in  Jackson  Park  was  erected 
for  the  summer,  and  without  respect  to 
jiermanenee.  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
particular  the  management  was  at  fault.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  tremen- 
dous creations  of  the  year  could  not  be 
removed  and  destroj-ed  without  producing  a 
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sentiment  of  regret,  if  not  of  actual  pain,  to 
tlie  wliole  American  people.  It  had  been 
wiser  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  build- 
ings, at  least,  should  be  permanent.  The 
niana"-ers  of  Jatksoii  Park,  however,  had  de- 
creed  otherwise.  The  foolish  edict  was,  that 
the  jtark  should  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, to  its  former  condition — a  thhig  virtu- 
ally impossible. 

After  the  Exposition,  the  demolition  of 
the  White  City  was  undertaken.  To  the 
eye  the  work  was  as  if  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals of  ten  ages  had  been  loosed  to  do  their 
will  on  the  sublimest  culture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  While  the  work  of  tearing 
down  and  removing  the  great  buildings  was 
in  progress,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  became 
first  a  conflagration,  and  afterward  a  tornado 
of  Haming  horror,  the  liglit  of  which  might 
have  been  visible  a  hundred  miles.  The  ele- 
ments conspired  at  the  last  to  reduce  to  gas 
and  ashes  the  residue  of  that  sublime  aggre- 
gation of  structure,  the  equal  of  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  seen  by  the  sons  of  men. 

To  the  nineteen  million  dollars  expended 
for  buildings  was  added  the  expenditure  of 
about  ten  millions  in  other  outlays.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Exposition  was  reported  at 
830,558,840.  The  total  receipts  were  $32,- 
790,103.  The  result  of  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  might  well  be  noted  as  the 
crowning  marvel  of  the  enterprise.  Our 
wonder  in  this  particular  is  heightened  when 
we  reflect  that  the  premonitory  swirl  of  the 
great  financial  panic  of  1893-94  fell  fatally 
on  the  country  during  the  months  of  the 
Exposition.  Moreover,  the  subdued  fear  of 
a  cholera  ejiideniic  was  among  the  people — a 
circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  Avhen  we 
reflect  upon  the  exposure  to  which  the  city 
of  Chicago  was  necessarily  subjected  in  the 
summer  of  1893.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Columbian  Exposition  went  forward  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  Neither  the  great 
financial  panic  nor  the  fear  of  cholera  was 
able  to  ))revent  the  glorious  consummation 
of  the  work  and  the  congratulation  of  all 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  globe  on  the 
splendid  results  of  the  enterprise. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Coluinbian  Exjjosi- 


tiou,  the  so-called  Cherokee  Strip,  a  fertile 
and  attractive  part  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
was  opened  for  settlement  to  the  whites.  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  six 
million  acres  of  desirable  lands  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  result  showed  that  the  passion 
for  landownership  and  for  settlement  and 
colonization  and  the  buiUIing  up  of  States  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  the  American  people.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  sale  of  the  lauds  was  the 
16th  of  September,  1893.  There  was  a  great 
rush  for  the  new  territory,  and  about  one 
hundred  thousand  settlers  suddenly  threw 
themselves  into  it  with  a  zeal  of  competition 
for  homes  that  amounted  almost  to  battle. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  life,  as  expressed 
in  the  legislative  action  of  the  Nation, 
dragged  on  through  much  contention.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  1893,  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  so-called  Sherman  Law  was  uncondi- 
tionally repealed  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  series  of  acts  which,  beginning 
with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  in  1873, 
and  extending,  with  various  revivals  of  the 
controversy,  over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
finally  resulted  in  at  least  the  temporary  es- 
tablishment of  the  single  gold  standard  of 
values  in  the  United  States  instead  of  the 
standard  according  to  the  silver  unit  which 
was  fixed  at  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Statute  of  1792. 

The  tariff  legislation  of  this  epoch,  by  un- 
settling values,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
overwhelming  disaster  of  the  times.  Whether 
the  tariff  reform  advocated  by  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  party  Mas  or  was  not  a 
thing  wise  to  be  undertaken,  certain  it  is 
that  values  were,  for  the  time,  ruinously  af- 
fected by  the  acts  of  the  current  Congress. 
The  tariff  legislation  took  form  in  a  bill  pre- 
pared by  Representative  William  L.  Wilson, 
of  West  Virgiina,  which,  though  not  a  meas- 
ure of  free  trade  and  not  a  measure  founded 
on  the  piinciple  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
nevertheless  included  as  much  of  these  two 
l)rinciples  as  the  expediency  of  the  hour 
would  bear. 

The  Wilsor.  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Ilci)resentati\'es,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate.     In  that  body  the  monopolies  had  so 
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great  an  iufluence  that  a  measure  proposed 
by  Senator  Gorman,  including  a  tariflf  on  coal 
and  iron,  and  a  differential  duty  on  refined 
Bugar,  was  included  in  the  Wilson  Bill,  and 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  House.  Such  was 
the  odium  created  by  this  measure,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  13th  of  August,  that  the 
elections  following  hard  after 
went  overwhelmingly  against 
the  Democrats. 

While  this  legislative  work 
was  in  progress,  the  industrial 
depression  and  discontent  and 
suffering  of  the  people  led 
to  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences. Strikes  and  lockouts 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Business  failures  resounded 
through  the  land  like  the  fall- 
ing of  a  forest.  Commerce 
dwindled  away.  •  Presently,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1894, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
miners  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  valley  stopped  work, 
and  were  joined  immediately 
oftervi^ard  by  fully  twenty-five 
thousand  others.  Nearly  all 
the  coke-plants  in  Western 
Peimsylvania  were  closed. 
Meanwhile,  the  discontented 
and  half-starved  people  began 
to  show  their  desires  and  pas- 
sions in  a  way  never  hitherto 
displayed  in  the  United  States. 

Those  who  had  been  thrown 
out  of  emplopnent  began  to 
combine,  without  knowing 
why,  into  what  was  known  as 
the  Army  of  the  Commonweal. 
One  such  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  S.  Coxey,  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  marched  on 
Washington  City,  to  demand  employment 
from  the  National  Government.  Another 
band  came  on  from  the  far  West,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  so-called  "  General " 
Kelley.  Railway  cars  were  appropriated 
here  and  there  by  these  comjilainants  for 
transportation.     Collisions  occurred  between 


divisions  of  the  army  and  various  bodies  of 
troops. 

On  the  30th  of  May  these  men  of  the  Com- 
monweal made  a  demonstration  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  author- 
ities of  the  District,  on  the  alert  for  some  ex- 
cuse, found  the  leaders  of  the  army  on  the 
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Capitol  grounds  on  the  grass,  in  a  place  for. 
bidden.  Coxey  and  Carl  Browne  were  here- 
upon arrested  for  trespassing,  and  were  con- 
victed and  imprisoned.  During  the  whole 
summer  of  1894,  these  strange  movements  of 
the  discontented  people  continued  at  various 
places. 
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Meanwhile,  riots  broke  out  in  tlie  coke  re- 
gions near  Unioutown,  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  4tli  of  April,  1894,  six  persons  were 
killed  there.  Serious  disturbances  among 
the  miners  occurred  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas.  In  many  places  the 
State  militia  was  called  out,  and  jietty  fights 
occurred.  At  Cripple  Creek,  in  Colorado,  a 
great  riot  took  place,  and  prominent  citizens 
were  seized  and  held  for  some  time  as  hos- 
tages. 

Hard  after  this  came  a  prodigious  scandal 
in  the  politics  of  New  York  City.  There  a  vile 
system  had  been  established  under  the  alleged 
aus]iices  of  the  Tammanj^  Society.  There 
came  at  length  a  revolt  of  public  sentiment. 
Rev.  Charles  II.  Parkhurst,  a  noted  preacher 
of  the  metropolis,  led  a  public  crusade 
against  the  iniquitous  government  of  the 
city.  It  transpired  that  the  saloons  and  dis- 
orderly houses  of  Kew  York  had,  in  many 
instances,  entered  into  corrupt  combination 
with  the  police  officials,  paying  theni  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  their  vicious  and 
unlawful  pursuits  without  disturbance.  Bri- 
bery and  blackmail  had  spread  through  all 
the  purlieus  of  the  city. 

It  was  under  those  conditions  that  the 
Senate  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  shocking  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  and  placed  at  the  head  Senator 
Lexow,  whose  name  passed  into  the  history 
of  the  day.  The  revelations  made  by  the 
committee  were  astounding.  A  municipal 
election  came  on,  and  the  Tammany  Society 
was  routed.  A  People's  ticket  was  success- 
ful against  the  most  jiowerful  political  or- 
ganization in  America,  backed  as  it  was  by 
an  avemge  majority  of  sixty  thousand  votes. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  a  better  state  of  affairs 
was  brought  about  in  the  leading  American 
city. 

The  fall  elections  of  1894  went  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  Democratic  party.  It 
were  hard  to  say  whether  the  triumph  of  that 
party  only  two  years  previously,  or  its  dis- 
aster at  the  middle  of  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration, was  greater.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  election  of  Cleveland,  in  1892,  was  not  a 
great  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  party. 


Neither  was  the  overthrow  of  that  party,, 
two  years  afterward,  a  popular  indorsement, 
of  the  Republican  i>arty.  Both  of  these 
great  elections  were  in  the  nature  of  rebukes- 
administered  by  a  dissatisfied  and  ultimately 
independent  people,  first  to  one  party,  and 
then  to  another. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Cleveland  was  troubled  with  a  com- 
plication relative  to  Hawaii.  During  the  re- 
cent Republican  ascendency  in  the  Govern- 
ment, an  American  party  had  appeared 
among  the  Ilawaiians,  favoring  the  abolitioa 
of  the  native  monarchy,  the  substitution  of  a. 
republic  therefor,  and  the  ultimate  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

This  policy  had  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Harrison.  A  Hawaiian  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  and  Queen  Liliuokalaui  was- 
dethronecl.  A  treaty  of  annexation  was  pre- 
jiared,  and  the  movement  for  joining  tha 
islands  to  the  United  States  was  under  full 
way  when  Cleveland  came  again  into  the 
Presidency.  His  policy  differed  from  that, 
of  his  predecessor.  He  sent  an  agent  named 
Blount  to  Hawaii,  to  report  on  the  political 
conditions  there  present,  and  the  request  was 
made  that  the  projjosed  treaty  of  annexation 
be  returned  to  the  State  Dejiartmeut  at 
Washington. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1893,  came  the  re- 
port of  Blount,  Avhich  was  so  adverse  to  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  by  our  Government 
that  the  President  ordered  a  protectorate  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  estab- 
li.shed  over  Hawaii,  to  be  withdrawn.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  the  American  flag,  which 
had  been  run  up  over  the  public  buildings  at 
Honolulu,  and  had  briefly  floated  there,  was. 
pulled  down,  and  the  affairs  of  the  island 
were  remanded  to  native  authority.  For  a 
time  it  ajijieared  that  the  queen  would  be 
restored;  but  the  Republican  party  had  now 
become  so  strong  that  the  insular  monarchy 
could  not  be  readily  set  up  again.  A  republit 
was  ))resently  established  by  the  Hawaiians, 
led  by  the  Americans  resident  in  the  islands, 
and  Ml-.  Dole,  an  American,  was  electeti 
president. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  impori:u-  , 
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arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  the  seal  fisheries 
in  Behring  Sea.  In  tliat  remote  water  a  se- 
rious controversy  had  arisen  between  the 
vessels  of  the  two  nations,  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence had  taken  place.  The  question  was 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consequent  exclusive  right  of  Amer- 
ican sealers  to  ply  their  vocation,  extended 


duced  the  seal  product  in  Behring  Sea,  and 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  valuable  in- 
dustry. On  the  29th  of  February,  1892,  a 
treaty  had  been  signed  at  Washington  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  agreeing  to  refer  the- 
controversy  to  an  International  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration. The  court  thus  provided  con- 
vened on  the  23d  of  March,  at  Paris,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  temporary  understanding. 
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out  from  the  seal  islands  seaward  to  the  deep 
waters  of  Behring  Sea.  Our  Government 
was  disposed  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of 
mare  daitsnm,  or  the  "shut-up  sea"  held  in 
this  case,  while  Great  Britain — turning  from 
her  ancient  policy  of  the  shut  sea  to  the  doc- 
trine of  mare  lihrum,  or  "free  sea" — now 
espoused  the  principle  M-hich  the  United 
States  had  previously  maintained. 

The  ravages  of  the  ships  of  both  nations 
in  the  deep  waters  had  already  greatly  re- 


called modus  Vivendi,  regulating  the  conduct 
of  the  nations,  should  be  extended  to  tlie 
31st  of  October,  1893.  The  final  result  was 
a  decision  against  the  United  States  on  the 
main  question  at  issue;  namely,  that  our 
Government  could  not  extend  its  authority 
to  open  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea.  An 
award  of  damages  to  the  extent  of  -§425,000 
was  also  made  against  the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1894  was  still 
further  troubled  with   alarming  difficulties 
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.between  the  employees  and  the  proi)rietors 
of  tlie  great  manufacturing  establislimeiits  of 
the  country.  On  the  ITtli  of  July,  ten  thou- 
sand workmen  in  the  great  textile  manufac- 
tories of  New  liedford,  Mass.,  struck  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  soon  afterward  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  thousand  operatives 
at  Fall  iiiver  were  hx-ked  out  by  the  niana- 


fact  that  the  principle  for  wliich  the  work- 
men contended  was  just,  the  public  necessity 
of  having  tlie  cars  operated,  and  the  com- 
bined powers  of  organization  and  wealth 
calling  upon  the  authorities,  municipal  and 
military,  of  the  city  to  put  down  the  strikers 
and  rioters,  prevailed,  and  the  strike  waa 
suppressed — not,  however,  until  several  seri- 
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SKAL  COAST  I\  THE  I'l;  1 1; V  IJ  M  I' s.-Islani)  ok  St.  PAUL.-From  a  riiotograph. 

This  Illustration,  inserted  to  I'lucidate  the  Behriug  Sea  Seal  controversy,  has  an  added  interest  since  the  publication 

by  David  Starr  .Jordan  of  his  historical  and  scientific  story  "Matka  and  Kotik," 

of  which  the  Pribylofts  are  the  scene. 


gcrs.  Then  came  the  strike  of  the  journey- 
men tailors  of  New  York  City,  which  was 
long  confinue<l,  and  dis.astrous  alike  to  em- 
ployers ami  employees.  Tn  the  latter  )iart 
of  .Tanuary,  isn."),  a  dreadful  strike  occurred 
of  tlie  eni])loyees  of  the  electrical  street-car 
Com])anies  of  Brooklyn.  Tn  tliis  movement 
about  twenty-five  thousand  nu-n  were  in- 
•volvcd,       Notwitlistanding    the    well-known 


ous  conflicts,  invcilving  the  loss  of  life  an'! 
great  distress  to  the  people,  had  occurred. 

In  ih.at  epoch  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, one  event  of  the  most  ])ortentous  char- 
acter occurred.  The  coal  strike  practically 
ended  on  the  isfh  of  .Tune,  1894.  The  losses 
entailed  u]ion  t'u>  coal-mine  owners  and  the 
operatives  were  estimated  at  twt'Uty  millions 
of  dollars.     On  the  2Gth  of  June,  just  after- 
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■ward,  tlie  American  Railway  Union,  a  power- 
ful organization  of  oijcratives,  declared  a 
■boycott  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, having  its  offices  and  manufacturing 
establishments  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near 
■Chicago. 

This  boycott  was  proclaimed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  as  an  act  of  sympathy 
with  the  striking  employees  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  The  Company  refused  to  sulimit 
to  arbitration.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  profits  of  the 
corporation,  regularly  declared 
on  a  capital  which  had  been 
watered  until  it  was  more  than 
twelve  times  as  great  as  at 
■first,  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees had  been  time  and 
again  reduced,  and  other  op- 
pressive measures  had  been 
taken,  until  the  operatives 
were  brought  to  the  verge 
of  desperation.  When  they 
etruck  against  further  oppres- 
sion, the  Railway  Union  de- 
clared the  boycott  against  the 
cars,  and  immediately  a  tre- 
mendous array  of  power  waa 
exhibited  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy. 

A  great  blockade  of  railway 
freight  and  of  passenger  trains 
on    the    roads    centering    in 
Chicago  was  established.    The 
mails  in  some  cases  were  de- 
laj-ed.     The  strike  sjjread  as 
far  as  San  Francisco,  and  in 
two   days  traffic   was   practi- 
cally suspended.     The  organic 
forces  of  society  now  rallied. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  the  United  States  courts  in 
Chicago  issued  sweeping  injunctions  against 
the   strikers.      Regular   troops   under   com- 
>and  of  General  Miles  were  sent  to  the  scene 
to  supi^ress  rioting.     On  the  6th  of  July  a 
great  riot  occurred  ;  many  were  killed,  and 
two    hundred    and    twenty-five    cars    were 
burned. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
•c-an  Railway  Union,  and  his  fellow-officers 


w^ere  arrested  on  a  factitious  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  President  Cle\  eland  issued 
a  proclamation  on  -the  8th  of  July,  and  or- 
dered a  division  of  the  standing  army  to  sup. 
press  the  riots  in  California.  Gradually  the 
strikers  in  Chicago  were  put  down,  and  by 
the  loth  of  the  month  the  movement  wag 
suppressed.  Soon  afterward  a  commission,! 
headed  by  lion.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  was  ap- 
pointed  by   the   President    of    the    United 


noN'OKABLE  CAKKOLL  D.  WKIGHT, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  for  tbe  United  States. 

States  to  investigate  the  origin,  character, 
and  results  of  the  strike.  By  this  commis- 
sion the  true  nature  of  the  event  was  discov*', 
ered  and  established.  The  report  showed 
that  the  whole  lilanie  for  tlie  disaster  rested 
ujion  the  Pullman  Company,  and  that  the 
strikers,  exceiit  in  a  very  few  desultory  in- 
stances, had  not  been  guilty  of  either  break- 
ing the  law  or  doing  other  violence  to 
society.     In  course  of  a  few  mouths.  Debs 
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and  Lis  fellow-otticers  of  tlio  Americiin  Rail- 
\vav  Union  were  broufjlit  to  trial  i'or  the 
alleged  contemiit  of  court,  in  not  answering 
a  sununons  thereof;  and  for  this  they  were 
convicted  and  sent  to  ])rison. 

During  the  administration  of  Harrison  and 
the  second  administration  of  Cleveland,  a 
number  of  [irominent  Anu'ricans  passed  away 
by  deatli.  On  th.e  lUth  of  November,  18!):), 
Ex-President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton 
College,  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.     On 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

the  l:nh  of  the  following  April,  David  Dud- 
Icy  Field,  of  Xew  York,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  United  States, 
expired,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine. 
On  the  following  day,  Senator  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  of  North  (Carolina,  passed  away,  aged 
fiixty-four ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  hour, 
General  Henry  W.  Slocuni,  who  liad  reached 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  died  in  Brooklyn. 
On  the  7th  of  .Tune,  Dr.  "William  Dwight 
Whitney,  the  greatest  philologist  of  our 
country,  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eeven. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1895,  the  distin- 
guisked  Frederick  Douglass  died  at  his  home 


in  Washington.  He  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  African  of  tlie  world. 
Since  the  days  of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  no 
man  of  black  Aisage  in  any  part  of  the  world- 
had  been  the  peer  of  Frederick  Douglass. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  entered  "hia- 
seventy-ninth  year.  It  would  apjicar  that  al- 
though white  blood  mingled  with  the  Nigri- 
tian  in  his  veins,  he  was  nevertheless  a  true- 
African.  His  attainments  were  remarkable^ 
His  patriotism  was  as. conspicuous  as  bis  ii'.i- 
manity.  Born  a  slave,  he  had  lived  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  his  epoch. 
Having  on  his  shoulders  the  cruel  marks  of 
the  driver's  lash,  he  had  in  jiis  brain,  none 
the  less,  the  visions  of  the  dawn,  and  in  his- 
soul  all  the  music  of  the  song-birds  of  free- 
dom. 

Tlic  Work  of  transfor.iiing  Territories  into- 
States  of  the  Union  was  continued  during  the 
second  adnunistration  of  Cleveland.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1804  an  act  was  passed  to 
enable  Utali  to  become  a  State,  and  this  act 
was  signed  by  President  Cleveland  on  the 
17th  of  July.  A  constitution  was  prepared 
and  voted  on  by  the  people.  This  being 
found  to  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  comph^  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edmitnds  Law,  that  State,  after 
remaining  for  forty  y&ars  in  the  Territorial- 
condition,  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  6th  of  January,  1895. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  into  the  great  Northwest, 
and  jierhaps  some  changes  of  climate  in  that 
region,  have  brought  the  disastrous  accom- 
panying circumstance  of  the  destruction  of 
great  forests  by  fire.  On  several  occasions, 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and' 
Minnesota,  these  fires  have  broken  out, 
spreading  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, and  from  county  to  county,  devastat- 
ing the  country  for  many  square  miles,  an(i 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  earth  and  ashes. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1894,  one  such 
fire  broke  out  in  Northern  Michigan,  and 
raged  for  about  a  week.  For  two  or  three- 
d.ays  the  conflagration  Avas  appalling.  The 
forest  s  were  swept  down  like  fields  of  stTibble. 
Similar  fires  occurred  in  Wisconsin  and  parts- 
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"of  Minnesota.  In  the  last-named  State  tlie 
/towns  of  Hinckley  and  Mission  Creek  were 
Utterly  destroyed.  So  sudden  and  dreadful 
was  tlie  visitation  that  in  these  two  towns 
alone,  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
.perished  in  the  flames.  In  the  various  neigh- 
borhoods that  were  ruined  l»y  these  confla- 
grations, it  was  estimated  that  from  1,200  to 
1,500  lives  were  lost.  The  de- 
•Btruction  of  property  was  quite 
incalculalde. 

On  the  third  of  December  in 
this  year,  the  last  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  began.  In 
his  message,  President  Cleveland 
•recommended  the  increase  of 
the  American  army  to  its  full 
legal  strength  of  25,000  men. 
He  also  indorsed  the  ]iroject  for 
■building  additional  battleships 
and  torpedo  boats,  thus  follow- 
ing the  line  of  policy  laid  down 
•nearly  twenty  years  previously 
•by  Samuel  J.  Tildeii.  It  was 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  public 
opinion,  at  this  time,  that  it 
•seemed  to  fall  back  upon  the 
notion  of  making  strong  the  Re- 
public by  increasing  its  military 
-power — this  in  the  face  of  the 
B^ell-Known  fact  that  such  prep- 
arations are  a  sign  of  decadence 
rather  than  of  strength. 

The  President  also  urged  such 
modifications  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ule as  would  transfer  coal  and 
iron  to  the  free  list,  and  woidd 
remove  the  so-called  differential 
•duties  from  refined  sugar.     He 
«lso   recommended  the  inci'ease 
of  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury  by  the 
issuance   of  gold-bearing  bonds.     The  enor- 
mous   expenditures   which   had   been   made 
■by  the  Fifty-second   Congress,  and  also  by 
the  Fifty-third,  had  threatened  with  deple- 
tion the  gold  reserve,  which  was  kept  with- 
out warrant  of  law  in  the  Treasury  of   the 
United  States. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  policy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 


ruary, 1895,  issued  $62,500,000  in  thirty-year 
bonds  at  four  per  cent.  These  were  taken 
by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers,  who 
secured  the  bonds  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  above  par,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  them  at  about  twelve  and 
one  quarter  per  cent,  above  par.  The  loss  to 
the  Government  from  this  nefarious  trans- 


JOHN  IJ.  CARLISLE, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Second  Administration  of  Cleveland. 

action  was  very  great;  but  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  was,  in  the 
period  which  we  are  here  considering,  in- 
creased by  $262,000,000— this  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  at  a  jteriod  when  the 
people  of  the  Nation  were  anxiously  con- 
cerned to  have  the  national  debt  extinxjuished, 
rather  than  augmented  a.nA  perpetuated.  : 
On  the  4th  of  March,  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
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gross  ciinie  to  an  ciul.  Tlie  appropriations 
for  the  sc'crond  session  amounted  to  more  tban 
half  a  l)illi()ii  dollars.  Tlie  principal  things 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  the  body 
were — first,  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause 
of  the  Sherman  Siher  Law;  secondly,  the 
amendment  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  by 
/the  substitution  therefor  of  the  "VVilson-Gor- 
man  Bill,  which  included  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent,  on  the  excess  of  incomes  above  §4,000 
annually;  thirdly,  the  restoration  of  the 
duties  on  sugar,  with  a  bounty  of  five  mil- 
lions to  the  sugar-growers.  Negatively,  this 
Congress  refused  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  arbitration  of  I^aris  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Xorth  American  sealers — though  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  agreed  to  the  a\\ard,  and 
though  the  agreement  had  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  administration. 

It  was  in  the  s])ring  of  this  year  that  those 
difficulties,  long  pending  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  the  j)rovincial  government  of 
Sjiain,  came  to  a  crisis.  On  the  8th  of  ]March 
the  American  merchant  steamer  AUianca 
was  fired  on  off  the  east  coast  of  Cuba  hj 
the  Spanisii  cruiser  Coiule  de  J^enadido.  An 
insurrection  gathered  head  in  the  island,  and 
the  patriots,  who  were  the  insurgents,  found 
great  leaders  in  Jose  j\Iarti,  Calixto  Garcia, 
Maximo  Gomez,  and  Antonio  3Iaceo. 

Spain,  for  her  part,  sent  additional  troops 
to  Cuba,  and  the  local  government  was  as- 
signed to  the  Provincial  Governor-General, 
Valeriano  Weyler,  between  whose  adminis- 
tration and  the  ('ul)ans  the  utmost  animositv 
began  to  prevail. 

The  insurrection  assumed  revolutiouarv 
proportions,  and  for  tlie  ensuing  two  years  a 
cruel  provincial  war  was  waged  between  the 
Cubans  and  their  Sjianish  ojipressors.  Late 
in  1896,  General  Maceo  was  killed  in  an  am- 
bush, and  tlie  Cuban  ca\ise  seemed  about  to 
perish  with  him;  but  the  sympathy  of  .the 
United  States,  the  secret  aid  given  to  the 
l'ui)ans,  and  their  own  s])irit  in  contending 
with  tluir  ojppressors,  led  to  a  continuance  of 
the  struggle. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  premoni- 
tions of  serious  trouble  between  our  country 
and  the  Spanish  kingdom.   He  who  ran  might 


read  the  portent  of  a  coming  outbreak,  an4 
with  closer  attention  he  might  read  the  inevi- 
table result  of  a  war  between  the  two  nations. 

As  far  back  as  1873,  just  after  the  second 
inauguration  of  General  Grant  as  Pi'esident  of 
the  United  States,  an  incident  had  fallen  out 
which  for  the  time  seriously  threatened  hos- 
tilities. In  that  year  there  was  a  Cuban  in- 
surrection, and  an  American  yessel  called  the 
Virghdiis,  plying  in  West  Indian  waters,  and 
engaged,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  sujiplying  or 
attempting  to  supply  the  Cuban  insurgents* 
wdth  the  means  of  prolonging  the  rebellion, 
was  seized  as  a  filibuster  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  taken  for  condemnation  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  There  the  cap- 
tain of  the  yessel,  many  of  the  crew,  and 
several  other  persons  connected  with  the 
business  were  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

The  whole  affair  resembled  the  fiasco  of 
William  AValker  in  Nicaragua,  in  1860.  But 
the  execution  of  citizens  of  the  L'nited  States, 
e^en  when  caught  in  unlawful  acts  in  a 
neighboring  island,  was  not  calmly  brooked 
liy  the  American  authorities,  and  great  ex- 
citement followed.  The  Spanish  Government, 
ho\vevcr,  acknowledged  the  haste  of  its  Cuban 
subordinates,  made  apologies,  and  concluded 
the  affair  by  the  payment  of  large  indemni- 
ties to  the  rejoresentatives  of  those  who  had 
suffered  in  Santiago.  Other  events  succeeded 
at  intervals,  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  both  Americans  and  Spaniards. 
The  morbid  eonditiou  continued  without  re- 
lief until  the  summer  of  1895,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  President  Cleveland  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  citizens  of  the 
Tinted  States  to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents; 
but  the  proclamation  was  little  regarded. 

Meanwhile  the  political  affairs  of  Central 
America  tended  to  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  isolated  States  of  that  region  into  a 
Central  Republic.  A  difKculty  arose  between 
the  Xicaraguans  and  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
consul of  the  latter  power,  representing  the 
British  Government  at  Bluefields,  was  ille- 
gally ex]>elled  from  his  place,  and  for  this 
Great  Britain  demanded  reparation,  includ- 
ing an  indemnity  of  $77,500.  This  demand 
T>eing  refused  by  the  NicaraguaiLs,  a  body  of 
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English  marines  seized  the  custom-house  at 
Corinto,  and  held  it  with  a  threat  of  further 
retaliation. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Government  of  San 
Salvador  offered  to  mediate,  and  the  offer, 
being  re-enforced  with  a  guarantee  of  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity.  Great  Uritain  re- 
linquisiied  the  custom-house,  and  things  went 
well  again; 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that,  as  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent,  was  laid  on  incomes  amount- 
ing to  more   than  $4,000  annually  ;  that  is. 


condemning  the  remainder;  some  clauses- 
thereof  were  said  to  be  constitutional  and  the 
others  unconstiaitioual;  but  before  this  de- 
cision was  fairly  and  fully  promulgated,  the- 
court  reversed  its  own  decision  and  declared 
the  whole  income-tax  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional !  This  was  accomplished  by  the  vote 
of  a  single  justice,  who  changed  from  the 
affii-mative  to  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, thus  making  a  vote  of  five  to  four 
against  the  law — being  a  majority  of  one. 
The  result  was  disappointing  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
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the  excess  of  incomes  over  $4,000  was  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.  This  law, 
if  it  had  become  effective,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  Government  bv 
comjjelling  the  rich  to  ])ay  a  reasonable  ])ro- 
portion  of  the  taxes  of  the  people.  But 
w'ealth  does  not  readily  assent  to  be  taxed. 
A  strong  combination  was  made  against  the 
law,  and  a  suit  to  test  its  validity  was  insti- 
tuted and  carried  to  the  Sn]irome  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  judges  of  that  tribunal  the 
cause  was  argued  M-ith  the  greatest  ability 
and  persistency.  At  length  a  decision  was 
rendered,  upholding  a  ^>rtr<  of  the  law  and 


the  disappointment  found  expression,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  platfomi  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing parties  in  1896. 

Several  matters  may  be  mentioned  incident- 
ally at  this  period  that  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  historical.  One  of  these  was  the 
combination  of  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
Libraries  in  New  York  City.  For  a  long- 
time the  first  two  of  these  had  existed  as  sep- 
arate institutions.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  provided  in  his  will  for 
the  institution  of  a  new  library  in  the  city  to 
bear  his  name;  but  the  will  of  the  great  law- 
yer Avas  assailed  by  some  of  the  collateral 
heirs,   and  was    set   aside   as   invalid.     The 
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heirs,  however,  atrreed  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  money  beiiiieathcil  for  that 
purj)Ose  shouhl  l)e  iriven  to  the  project  wliich 
Mr.  Tihlen  desired  to  jiromote. 

This  circumstance  loil  to  the  combination 
-of  tlie  three  libraries  under  one  management. 
A  jrreat  iil)rary  building  had  already  been 
■erected  on  Fifth  Avenue, looking  into  Central 
Park.  This  building  was  intended,  first,  for 
the  Lenox  Library;  but  the  new  scheme  con- 
temi)lated  the  establishment  therein  of  tlie 
Tildeii  Library  as  well,  and  of  the  removal 
thereto  of  the  Astor  Library  from  its  old  sta- 
tion in  Lafayette  Place.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, these  plans  were  changed,  and  prelimi- 
iiarv  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  for  a 
new  building  the  old  reservoir  double-block 
at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
Thus  the  city  of  New  York  secured  a  Public 
Lil>rary  of  fully  300,000  volumes,  with  prop- 
erty estimated  at  about  eight  million  dollars. 
The  final  arrangement  for  this  was  effected 
on  the  •2d  of  >hirch,  1895. 

Another  incident  was  the  opening  of  the 
Jhirlem  Ship  Canal,  by  which  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  East  River  and  Long  Islan<l 
^ound  were  connected  with  a  channel  sutfi- 
•ciently  wide  and  <lee[i  for  the  ])assing  of  ships. 
The  visitor  to  the  scene  of  this  gr<'at  internal 
improvement  can  but  be  struck  with  the  im- 
mense possibilities  that  are  jirovided  by  na- 
ture and  man  for  the  future  nf  .Manhattan 
Jslan.l. 

So  far  as  human  f(iresight  can  discern,  the 
l.sland,  bearing  the  city  of  New  York,  must 
■be  destined  to  hold  a  conspicuous  j)lace  in  the 
■civilizatiiin  of  many  centuries  to  come.  I'l-d- 
vision  was  now  itiade  for  the  passage  of  shijis 
•of  large  burden  entirely  around  Manhattan 
hy  way  of  the  Hudson  (or  North)  River, 
throtigh  the  canal  and  the  Harlem  River, 
into  East  River,  and  thence  into  the  harbor 
again.  Fancy  and  jiatriotism  can  easilv  furt'- 
«ee  a  tnne  when  all  this  vast  extent  of  much 
more  than  forty  miles  of  shore  will  be  occu- 
pied ♦.hroughout  witli  stoiu'-walled  and  stone- 
paved  docks  and  slips  immutable  as  the  ages; 
more  elegant  and  commctdious  even  than 
those  of  the  Mersey,  into  which  the  ships  of 
all  nations  shall  go,  and  there  be  anchored  in 


safety  to  the  shore  of  what  was  once  a  for- 
bidding and  desolate  island,  which  was  sold 
by  the  Indians  to  the  Whites  for  $20!  Such 
is  the  work  of  man  on  his  way  from  barba- 
rism to  civilization  and  jiower. 

The  by-elections,  which  were  held  during 
the  year  1895,  resulted  generally  in  favor  of 
the  Rejiublican  j)arty.  The  country  had 
now  been  suffering  for  more  than  two  years 
from  the  eft'ects  of  a  disastrous  financial 
panic,  from  the  lack  of  money  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  enterprises,  from  low  prices,  and, 
indeed,  from  almost  every  economic  hardship. 
These  things  were  charged  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cleveland,  which  became 
more  and  more  unpopular  as  time  weiit  by. 
The  results  of  the  November  elections  this 
year  greatly  encouraged  the  Republicans. 
They  were  able  to  claim  victories  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  even  in  IVfaryland 
and  Kentucky.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  first  general  election  was  Ik'M  m  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  this  also  resulted  in  a  Re- 
pulilican  victory;  though  Republicanism  in 
that  region  meant  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
together  with  the  reinstitution  of  protective 
duties — this  against  the  sentiment  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
East. 

AVhen  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress  convened  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1895,  the  President  in  his  message  recom- 
mended several  financial  measures  which,  on 
the  whole,  were  calculated  to  continue  and 
intensify,  rather  than  break,  the  strain  and 
hardship  of  the  country.  He  woidd  have  the 
treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government, 
years  ago,  and  long  used  as  currency,  to  be 
retired  by  means  of  an  issue  of  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  low  rate.  He  would  also 
have  the  tax  on  the  National  Banks  reduced 
to  a  nominal  rate — this  in  the  ho])e  of  stimu- 
lating those  institutions  to  a  greater  liberality 
toward  their  customers  and  the  people  at 
large. 

On  the  17th  of  the  month  the  President 
sent  a  special  messag(>  to  Congress,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  had  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration 
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her  dispute  with  Venezuela  relative  to  the 
BO-called  Schoinburgk  liue,  which  was  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  as  the  boundary  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  tliat  country.  This  elaim,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  include  many  of-  the  Vene- 
zuelan gold-fields  with  the  British  possessions. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
time — or  at  least  of  her  subjects — to  get  pos- 
session of  nearly  all  the  gold-mines  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  putting  herself  in  a 


on  the  urgent  representations  of  the  United: 
States,  finally  acceded  to  the  propriety  and 
right  of  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling 
the  dispute. 

A  commission  was  accordingly  constituted, 
and  the  President  appointed  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Robert  K. 
Alvey,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D 
White,  Ex-President  of  Cornell  University: 


ON  THE  COAST  OF  VENEZUELA. -IN 

position  where  she  might  sell  her  gold  to  all 
those  nations  using  that  metal  as  a  basis  of 
their  currency.  In  following  this  policy  of 
fastening  the  gold  corner  with  immovable 
anchors,  she  thought  to  secure  froin  Vene- 
zuela the  largest  jiossible  extent  of  territory. 
The  United  States  hereu])on  interfered  and 
proposed  arbitration.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  President  referred  the  matter  to  Congress. 
There  seemed  to  impend  an  international 
erisis;  but  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 


;T  i.t   J, A  Gi  AVHA.    From  a  riiotnyiapU. 

Hon.  Frederick  R.  Coudert;  and  President 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, to  act  as  a  Commission  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  determining  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary;  that  is,  in  determining  from, 
the  historical  antecedents  what  the  boundary 
justly  is.  In  order  to  promote  this  work, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  appropriated 
1100,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
while  prosecuting  the  investigation. 

The  first  public  event  o*  "he  year   1896- 
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vas  tbe  additional  sale  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  thirty-year  Government  bonds, 
which  was  said  to  be  necessary  "  in  order  to 
protect  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury." 
There  had  been  accumulated,  at  this  time,  a 
vast  amount  of  idle,  uninvested  funds  in  the 
banks  in  the  money  centers,  and  these  funds 
Bought  investment.  Enterprises  had  failed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  money  no 
longer  offered  itself  to  legitimate  manufac- 
turing or  commercial  investments.  The  in- 
dustries of  the  country  Avere  at  a  stand-still, 
and  the  necessity  existed — according  to  the 
policy  of  the  great  financiers  and  bankers — 
to  get  their  accumulated  funds  into  some 
form  of  investment.  The  National  bond 
was  the  form  selected,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  powerful  money  interest  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  under  the  ostensible  motive  of  re- 
plenishing the  gold  reserve,  which  Lad  been 
seriously  reduced  by  the  exportation  of  gold 
coin,  ordered  the  sale  of  another  one  hundred 
millions  of  four-per-ccnt.  bonds.  This  sum 
was  a  part  of  the  total  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  millions  refen-ed  to  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1896,  an  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
which  was  of  an  exciting  and  dangerous  char- 
acter. Officers  of  our  Government  boarded 
a  British  steamship  called  the  Bermuda, 
which  was  manifestly  fitting  out  for  a  fili- 
bustering expedition  to  Cuba.  In  doing  so, 
the  vessel  was  using  an  American  harbor  for 
an  unlawful  purpose.  She  was  accordingly 
boarded  and  seized,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  of  war  already  collected 
in  her  hold.  The  work  had  been  accom- 
plished under  the  direction  of  General  Calixto 
Garcia,  who  was  the  promoter  of  the  proposed 
ex])edition.  He  was  arrested  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  but  wa=  subsequently 
released.  On  the  15th  of  March  he  succeeded 
in  sailing  from  the  harbor  of  New  York  Vvith 
the  Bermuda,  which  had  again  been  well 
supplied  with  munitions  of  war,  and  in 
reaching  the  Cuban  insurgents  without  serious 
difficulty — a  thing  that  could  hardly  have 
been  accomplished  but  for  the  secret  friend- 


ship of  the  United  States  for  the  patiiots  of 
Cuba. 

Three  days  after  the  incident  here  referred 
to,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
resolutions,  offering  the  recognition  by  our 
Government  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  tlie 
extent  of  their  rights  as  belligerents  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  were  carried  in  the  House. 
The  effect  of  this  actioiv  was  to  arouse  pro- 
found indignation  in  Spain.  In  that  country, 
hostile  demonstrations  were  made  against  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Spanish  Government  could  protect  the 
American  consulates  from  the  violence  of  the 
angry  mobs.  So  great  was  the  excitement  in 
Spain  that  the  universities  had  to  be  closed  in 
order  to  jirevent  the  violence  of  rioting  stu- 
dents. 

"While  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  suffer  the  most  severe  financial 
disasters  and  industrial  hardships,  and  while 
a  large  part  of  the  people  attributed  this  con- 
dition to  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
in  the  treasury  management  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  and  confirm  the  English 
system  of  money,  the  American  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  following  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration which  he  represented,  sought  to 
promote  good-fellowship  with  the  British 
nation — this  to  the  extent  of  arousing  strong 
opposition  at  home.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  resolutions  of  censure,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1896,  against  Ambassador 
Bayard,  condemning  him  for  utterances 
which  he  had  given  in  speeches  made  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  at  Boston,  England; 
but  tlie  resolutions  were  of  small  effect  in 
checking  the  tendency  of  the  times. 

In  April  of  this  year  occurred  an  interna- 
tional episode  of  considerable  interest.  Some 
idealist  had  projsosed  that  the  ancient  01>-m- 
pian  games  of  the  Greeks  be  revived,  and 
that  representatives  of  the  European  and 
American  nations  shoidd  repair  to  Athens  to 
participate  ia  tbe  celebration  of  the  766th 
Olympiad.  The  project  excited  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  peoples,  and  atliletes  from 
several  countries  in  Europe  and  America 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  contest.     The 
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gaines^  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient  classical 
manner.  One  of  tlie  principal  features  was 
racing.  It  remained  for  the  year  1896  of  our 
era  to  witness  the  repetition  of  the  old  foot- 
race made  from  the  field  of  Marathon  to  the 
Acroj)olis  in  Athens.  The  race  was  won 
by  an  American!  Indeed,  our  Americans 
showed  themselves  to  great  advantage  in 
these  games.  Eleven  of  the  so-called  "points" 


TIIUMAS  l'.   llAVAltl). 

Ambassador  of  tlic  Uiiitc-il  siutt-s  to  Great  Kritaiii,  Second 
Adriiinistiatioii  of  Cleveland. 


of  excellence  were  awarded  to  Ariicricaii 
athletes.  Tlie  Greeks  themselves  won  ten 
points;  tlie  Gemians,  seven;  the  French,  five; 
the  En<rlisli,  three;  the  Tliinifarians,  two;  the 
Australians,  two;  the  Danes,  one;  and  the 
Swiss,  one.' 

One  favorable  fact  must  be  recorded  with 


•  For  illu^tration  of  the  (iri-ck  games  see  292 


respect    to     the     second    administration     ot 
Cleveland,  and  that  was  tlie  jilacing  of  fully 
.30,000   employees   of  the   Kational    Govern- 
ment   nnder   the    Civil   Service    rules.     This 
was    the   largest   practical    movement    ever 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  general  refonn  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  the  United   States.     The 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  promoting  this 
great  work,  which  had  been  begun  nominally 
as  far  l)ack  as  the  administration  of  Grant, 
can   not  be  doubted;    and  this  fact  will 
probably  remain  as  the  ))rincipal  thing  to 
be    commended     in      his     administrative 
policies. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1896,  Governor 
Le\i  1\  Morton,  of  New  York,  signed  the 
bill  for  the  institution  of  what,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  times,  is  called  "the 
Greater  New  York."  The  ])olicy  of  en- 
larging cities  so  as  to  include  much  and 
exclude  little  had  already  been  begun  iu 
Chicago.  About  fifteen  years  previously 
that  city  had  widened  her  borders  until 
she  had  become  of  greater  territorial  ex- 
tent than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Her  Ilalsted  Street,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
had  been  extended  within  the  corporate 
limits  to  the  unparalleled  length  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  !  The  project  of  a  like  en- 
largement was  agitated  in  New  York,  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  thereof  grew  till  at 
length  it  prevailed,  and  "  Greater  New 
York "  became  a  fact.  By  this  means, 
Long  Island  City,  as  well  as  Brooklyn, 
and  all  of  Richmond  County,  with  many 
surrounding  cities  and  suburbs,  was  in« 
cluikd  under  a  single  municijial  govern- 
ment, thus  advancing  New  York  to  the 
second  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Only  London  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
century  superior  in  population  and  re- 
sources to  the  American  metrojiolis. 

Meanwhile  the  jiolitical  condition  of  the 
United  States  had  become  distracted  to  a 
greater  degree  than  had  been  known  since 
1S.5G.  The  Republican  National  Convention 
was  called  to  muet  at  St.  Louis  on  the  18th 
of  June.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  body  could  be  held  together  in 
tolerable   solidarity   until   a    nomination   of 
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candidates  could  be  made.  A  consideralile 
party,  under  the  leadersliip  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  and  Senator 
William  M.  Stewart,  of  Xevada,  withdrew 
from  the  Convention  hall;  hut  the  principal 
body  remained  intact,  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  For  Vice-. 
President,  Garret  A.  Hohart,  of  Xew 
Jersey,  was  nominated.  The  Rei)ul)lican 
platform  declared  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard  of  values,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement;  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
\  rotective  tariff;  for  the  control  of  the 
hawaiia  i  Islands  by  the  United  States; 
for  the  ownership  of  the  Nicaragnan  Canal 
by  our  Government;  for  an  increase  of  the 
anny  and  the  navy;  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  to 
be  used  as  a  coaling  station;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  in  Armenia 
and  Turkey;  for  the  development  of  reci- 
p  ocity  tu  trade  with  the  Central  and 
South  American  Republics;  for  the  admis- 
sion to  Statehood  of  the  Territories;  for 
the  creation  of  a  Xational  Board  of  Arlji- 
tration  to  adjust  the  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  called  at  Chi- 
cago. This  body,  also,  was  threatened 
with  disruption.  The  one  vital  issue  be- 
fore the  Convention  was  the  question  of 
the  restoration  of  the  silver  coinage  to  the 
position  which  it  held  before  the  act  of 
1873.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  was  overwhelmingly 
predominant  in  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion; but  the  opposite  opinion  was  stub- 
bornly upheld  by  the  minority,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of 
New  York. 

As  champion  of  the  free  silver  cause  at 
length  appeared  in  the  Convention, 
William  Jennings-  Bryan,  of  Nebraska, 
who,  in  a  brilliant  speech,  carried  the  Con- 
vention with  overwhelming  enthusiasm  to 
the  standard  of  free  silver.  He  was  then 
himself    nominated   for    the    Presidency. 
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For  the  Yice-Presidency,  the  nomination 
was  given  to  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine.  The 
platfonn  declared  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1;  for  a  tax  on  incomes;  for  a  repeal 
of  tlie  protective  tariff  laws;  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  immigration  in  competition  with 
American   labor;     for    an   increase    in   the 


WILLIAM  JKNNINGS   BKYAN. 

Candidate  i>(  tlii'  Dcinocratic  Party  for  President.  ] 

powers  of  the  Intor-state  ('omineree  Com- 
mission, etc.  The  Convention  also  uttered  a 
severe  criticism  on  the  Supreme  Court,  rela- 
tive to  the  abrogation  of  the  income  tax,  and 
on  the  National  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  Rotation  in  office  was 
favored,  as  was  also  the  early  admission  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the  Union. 


The  National  Convention  of  the  Populis* 
paity  was  held  in  St.   Louis  on  the  22d  of 
June.     By  this  body  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion  of   William   Jennings   Bryan,  for    the 
Presidency,   was   indorsed,    and    for    Vice- 
President,  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
was  nominated.     The  platform  declared  for 
the  free   coinage   of   silver  at   the  ratio   of 
16  to  1;  for  the  ownership  by 
government  of  the  railway  and 
telegraph   lines  of  the  United 
States;  for  free  homes  to  set- 
tlers;  for  a   tax   on   incomes; 
"if .  postal  savings  banks;  for  an 
increase    in    the     volume    of 
currency.       The     Convention 
denounced     the    issiumce     of 
National    bonds ;    declared   in 
favor    of     direct     legislation 
through     the     initiative    and 
referendum;   and    insisted    on 
the   immediate   foreclosure  of 
the  liens  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  railways.    All  three 
of  the  leading  Conventions  de- 
clared  the    sympathy   of    the 
American  people  for  the  patri- 
ots of  Cuba. 

On  the  2d  of  September, 
1806,  a  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  calling  itself  "  the 
National  Democratic  party," 
convened  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  went  through  the 
form  of  nominating  for  the 
Presidency,  Ex-Senator  John 
M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  and 
General  Simon  B.  Buekner,  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
^lijQQ  dency.     The  principal  item  in 

the  i)latfonu  was  the  declara. 
tion  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  the  gold  standard  of  values.  It  also  de- 
clared for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The 
members  of  this  Convention  issued  mostly 
from  the  capitalistic  centers  of  the  country, 
and  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  election  of  the  regular 
Democratic  candidates.     As  was  afterwardt 
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■shown,  the  movement  was  more  in  sjTiipathy 
with  Republican  policies  than  Democratic, 
as  expressed  in  the  Chicago  platform;  and  it 
was  sustained  throughout  the  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  Democi-ats  who  were 
opposed  to  the  vital  principles  of  that  instru- 
ment an  opportunity  to  express  their  dissent. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans.  McKinley 
and  llobart  were  chosen  by  a 
popular  majority  of  601,854. 
The  vote  of  the  Republican 
■candidates  showed  a  majority 
o»er«// of  286,452.  The  elec- 
toral vote  was,  for  William 
McKinley,  2  71;  for  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  176.  This  re- 
sult had  been  proclaimed  in 
advance,  as  a  fact  from  which 
a  revival  of  prosperity  was  to 
■come  to  the  American  people; 
and  the  predicted  revival  did 
follow  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Democrats,  how- 
ever, pointed  to  the  established 
fact  that  similar  recuperations 
had  invariably  succeeded  every 
commercial  panic. 

In  the  meantime — that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1896 — a  wave 
of  interest  passed  over  the  Na- 
tion, originating  in  the  Far 
North.  Another  Polar  expe- 
dition was  added  to  the  long 
list  of  those  that  had  preceded 
it.  The  Norwegian  explorer, 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  conducting 
ftn  Arctic  expedition,  arrived 
at  Vardo,  Norway,  on  the  13th 
of  August,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  higher  latitude 
than  ever  before  attained  by  man.  His 
farthest  point  towards  the  Polar  spot  was 
registered  as  86°  14'  X. 

Nansen  had  prosecuted  his  voyage  in  the 
belief  that  a  constant  current  flows  from  the 
Siberian  sea  into  that  of  Greenland.  He  had 
noted  the  driftwood  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  had  found  traces  in  the  ice-masses 


and  mud  and  dust  of  that  region  leading 
him  to  believe  that  these  vestigia  are  of  Si- 
berian origin.  Acting  on  this  belief,  he 
constructed  a  vessel  able  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  ice,  and  undertook  to  float  with 
the  ice-pack  from  the  new  Siberian  Islands  to 
Spitzbergen.  The  explorer  was  endowed,  to 
the  extent  of  ^100,000,  by  the  Norwegian^ 


WILLIAM  JIcKlXLEY. 
President  of  the  United  States,  1897-1905. 

Storthing  and  by  private  contributions.     Hia 
ship  was  called  the  Fram.  , 

Nansen  departed  on  his  voyage  on  the 
24th  of  June,  189.3.  The  explorer  ascertained, 
for  the  first  time,  the  correct  outline  of  the 
Siberian  coast.  It  was  in  78°  50'  N.  that  the 
Pram  was  anchored  to  an  iceberg.  This  was 
133°  34' east  longitude.     For  six  weeks  th« 
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Pram  drifted  to  tlu- scJiitli.  Tlieii  tlie  iKirth- 
ward  tide  set  in,  and  continued  through  the 
winter  and  sj)ring  of  1803-94.  The  cohl  was 
apiialling.  For  weeks  together  the  mercury 
was  frozen.  The  desohition  of  the  ice-fields 
was  terrible  to  witness.  But  the  Erain  Avith- 
etood  all  assaults.     At  length  the  deep  I'olar 


FlMllT.llJI'    NAN.SI.N. 

sea  was  found.  At  70°  X.  tlie  line  showed 
ninety  fathoms.  From  this  jtoint,  voyaging 
northward,  the  measurement  ranged  tirst  to 
l.GOO  and  then  to  1,000  fathoms.  In  June,  of 
1894,  the  vessel  reached  81°  h-l'  X.,  and  ahout 
New  Year's  Day,  180."),  the  point  of  8:i°  lM' 
N.  was  passed.  This  marked  the  ultimate 
excursion    northward    of    former    explorers. 


Passing  this  line,  Nansen  entered  a  sea  nevei 
before  tra\ersed  by  sbiji. 

For  a  season  the  Fram.  was  frozen  fast  in 
an  ice-flow,  thirty  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  the 
stout  ship  at  length  broke  loose  and  emerged 
from  the  situation,  wholly  uninjured.  Satis- 
fie<l  that  the  vessel  would  drift  safely  toward 
Greenland,  Nan  sen,  on  the  14tb 
of  March,  1895,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Johansen^  with 
dog-sledges  and  small  boats, 
started  north  on  the  ice-flow. 
On  the  n\\\  of  April,  1895,  he 
arrived,  after  indescribable  toil 
and  peril,  in  latitude  80°  14'  N., 
which  was  the  highest  point  of 
his  venture  towards  the  Pole. 
The  return  journey  was  of 
iTicredible  hardship.  On  the 
•l-l\\.  of  June,  1895,  a  seal  was 
shot,  and  by  this  means  the 
explorers  were  saved  from  star- 
vation. The  journey  was  re- 
sumed, and  on  the  24th  of  July, 
land  was  seen  ;  but  the  ice  bad 
not  been  broken  up,  and  two 
weeks  passed  before  the  shore 
was  reached.  The  point  of 
land  was  the  hitherto  unknown 
])rojection  of  Franz  Joseph 
Land.  Here  Kansen  and  liis 
companions  dwelt  during  the 
winter  of  1895-96.  They  lived 
on  bear  and  walrus  meat,  in  a 
hut  roofed  with  skins  and 
warmed  with  burning  oil. 
With  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
explorers  proceeded  down  the 
coast,  where  they  were  met  by 

a \     Captain  Jackson,  leader  of  an 

English  expedition,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Franz  Joseph  Land 
on  the  day  of  Hansen's  arrival. 

At  Yiirdo  the  Fram  entered  open  water  a 
little  northwest  of  Spitzbergen.  The  crew 
had  been  obliged  to  blast  their  way  through 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  ice-pack. 
On  August  ?()th  the  FVani  M'as  anchored 
safely  in  the  har])or  of  Skaervo,  Finmark. 
Such  had  been  the  good-fortune  of  the  expe* 
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dition  that  not  a  single  life  was  lost  during 
the  more  than  three  years  of  exposure  to  the 
perils  of  the  Polar  seas. 

The  4th  of  March,  1807,  -witnessed  at 
Washington  City  the  brilliant  event  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  AVilliana  McKiiiloy, 
twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  already  constituted  and  announced, 
nnotticially,  his  Cabinet.  The  place  of  iSec- 
retary  of  State  was  assigned  to  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio.  The  other  appointments 
were:  L}-man  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois,  Secretary 
of     the    Treasury;    Russell    A.    Alger,    of 


support.  The  populous  cities,  with  their 
tremendous  corj)orate  interests,  were  strongly 
devoted  to  tlie  new  President,  and  strongly 
influential  in  determining  the  polic)'  of  the 
incoming  administration. 

The  political  history  of  the  country,  re- 
viewed for  the  last  twenty  years,  thus 
showed  a  series  of  remarkable  oscillations. 
The  Democratic  victory  of  1884  succeeded 
the  long  unbroken  Republican  ascendency 
which  had  gone  before.  The  election  of 
1888  brought  a  revulsion,  and  i)ut  the 
Republican  party  into  power  inider  Harrison. 


THE  SHIP  FIIAM. 


Michigan,  Secretary  of  War;  John  D.  Long, 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Joseph  McKenna,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Attorney-General;  James  A.  Gary,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General;  James  Wil- 
son, of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Never  could  there  be  anything  more  out- 
wardly auspicious,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  than  this  complete  restoration  to  power 
of  the  Republican  party.  Its  victory  seemed 
to  be  complete.  The  great  organized  powers 
of  the  country  were  almost  unanimous  in  its 


The  result  in  1892  showed  another  striking 
reaction  in  the  restoration  to  power  of  the 
Democratic  party,  during  the  second  admin- 
istration of  Cleveland.  The  election  of  1S9& 
still  again  reversed  the  ])ul)lic  judgment,  and 
brought  back  the  Republican  ascendency 
under  McKinley.  To  him,  and  the  party 
which  he  represented,  the  country  now 
looked  for  political  guidance  for  the  ensuing 
(juadrennium. 

On  April  -21,  1897,  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
vcrsaiy  of  the  birth  of  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  was  celebrated  with  a  memorial  service 
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and  parade  iu  New  York  City.  The  occasion 
was  that  of  the  dedication  av.d  delivery  to  the 
custody  of  the  city  of  the  great  marble  tomb 


JOHN  SHERMAN, 
Secretary  of  .State,  Admiuistiatioii  of  MeKinley. 

of  (ieiieral  (4rant,  at  Hiverside  Park,  on  the 
lliiilson.  In  a  jireeeding  jiart  of  this  work 
we  have  already  narrated  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  the  liero  of  Appomattox,  and 
of  tlie  preparations  for  building  an  appropri- 
ate monument  to  his  memory.'  This  work 
was  undertaken  soon  after  the  General's 
decease;  but  for  some  time  the  enterprise, 
under  inetlicient  management,  lagged. 

At  length,  however,  General  Horace  Por- 
ter, who  had  been  a  member  of  Grant's  staff 
during  a  large  jiart  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
ajipointed  at  the  head  of  a  Monument 
Commission  to  prosecute  the  work  to  com- 
pletion. Books  were  ojiened,  and  subscrij)- 
tions  to  the  number  of  more  than  ninelv 
thousand  were  iua<le  to  finish  the  monument. 


>  See  Chapter  CXXVI.,  p.  224. 


A  suitable  site  was  selected  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  temporary  tomb  iu  which 
General  Grant's  remains  had  lain  for  more 
than  a  half  score  of  years,  and  there  the  splen- 
did mausoleum  was  built.  No  other  such  tomb 
exists  in  the  New  World.  The  structure  is 
of  plain  marble,  in  the  severest  simplicity  of 
tlie  Doric  style. 

The  monument  was  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  1897;  but  the  dedication  was 
postponed  until  the  recurrence  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  hero,  April  27. 
The  event  was  memorable.  The  parade  was 
the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  America.  Great 
interest  was  shown  by  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  ceremonies  were 
more  elaborate  than  those  attending  the 
first  funeral  of  the  General,  nearly  twelve 
years  previously.  In  spite  of  the  chilly  air 
and  high  wind  which  j)revailed,  the  great 
city  put  on  her  memorial  garb,  and  the 
long  course  of  the  procession  was    through 


TOMB  OF  ULYSSES  S.  (iRANT, 
At  Riverside,  New  York. 

the   finest    display  of   flags   and    streamers 
and  emblems  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 

Aliout  a  million   of  people  thronged   the 
line  of  march  or  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
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column  at  the  inonumeut.  More  thau  sixty 
thousand  men  were  in  line,  of  whom  fully 
ten  thousand  were  veterans  of  the  Union 
War.  Large  detachments  of  Confederate 
veterans  also  participated  in  the  parade;  for 
General  Grant's  memory  was  cherished  also 
by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  "Lost  Cause." 
Federal  troops,  State  militia  organizations, 
naval  and  military  cadets,  and 
civic  bodies  without  number, 
completed  the  procession,  which 
was  many  hours  iu  passing,  and 
which  en  route  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  and 
affectionate  approval. 

The  city  was  in  gala  attire. 
There  was  universal  holiday. 
The  march  was  begun  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  and  was  not  completed 
until  7  P.  M.  The  grand  stands 
were  erected  in  the  vast  open 
spaces  around  the  monument. 
Here  the  distinguished  guests 
were  assembled.  The  mem- 
bers of  General  GraTit's  fan^ily 
had  the  place  of  honor.  The 
President  and  the  retiring  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States 
Bat  on  the  platfonn,  and  were 
surrounded  with  a  great  throng 
of  the  most  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  guests.  The 
princij)ai  speakers  were  J'resi- 
dent  McKinley  and  General 
Horace  Porter,  the  latter  of 
whom  delivered  the  formal  ora- 
tion of  the  day.  The  event 
indicated  clearly  the  strong 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
American  people,  their  sur- 
Aaving  enthusiasm  for  military  heroism,  and, 
in  particular,  their  unquenchable  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  Silent  Man  of  Galena. 

In  June  of  1897  President  McKinley  sent 
to  the  Senate,  from  the  Department  of  State, 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  tlie 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Japan  protested  against 
this  measure.  It  was  claimed  that  that 
power  had  planned  to  seize  upon  Hawaii,  a 


charge  that'  received  a  certain  plausibility 
fron\  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Japanese 
in  the  Republic  was  far  beyond  the  number 
of  any  other  one  nationality,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  Japan,  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  officials  at  Hawaii  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  recent  Japanese  immigrants  to 
land,  had  sent  two   warships  to  the  harbor 


GENERAL  HORACE    PoRTKR, 
Ambassador  of  tUe  United  States  to  Fiance,  1897. 


of  Honolulu.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  de- 
clared that  the  shutting  out  of  the  immi-; 
grants  was  contrary  to  her  treaty  with  the' 
Hawaiian  Republic,  and  that  the  warships 
had  been  sent  to  the  island  merely  in  sup- 
port of  her  claim  for  damages. 

The  rumors  of  a  possible  Japanese  up- 
rising in  the  island,  while  largely  credited  in 
tlie    L'^nited   States,   were   not    trustworthy. 
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owing  to  the  essential  iiiint'iily  of  nuiiiliers 
on  tbe  part  of  tlie  Japanese  as  compaivd  with 
all  others  in  the  territoi-y.  Of  the  native 
Hawaiians  of  pure  lilood  tlu're  wore,  at  this 
time,  at  least  thirty-seven  thousand,  with  an 


NELSON   DINGLEY, 
CbalrmaD  of  Committoc  of  Ways  aiul  JIi:ins,  Adininistiation  of  MoKinlpy. 


additional  ten  thousand  of  niixed  descent. 
Of  the  Chinese,  the  natural  cueiuies  of  the 
Japanese,  there  were  fifteen  thousand,  while 
the  nine  thousand  Portuiruese,  two  thousand 
Americans,  fifteen  humlred  EnLrlishnien,  and 
twelve  hundred  Genuans,  made  the  total 
much  too  ijreat  1o  he  overeonie. 

In   signing  the  treaty  of  annexation    the 
State    Department    nuide   a    declaration    to 


the  effect  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public was  of  an  elective  and  parliamentary 
character  that  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  foreign  powers,  and  that  it  had  con- 
tinued for  four  years  firm  in  its  authoritj'; 
wherefore  its  petition  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States 
might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
will  of  the  people.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  diiticulties  of 
admitting  them  to  citizenship 
were  dismissed  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  seem  to  be 
advisable  that  Hawaii  should 
continue  permanently  as  an 
annexed  Territory,  'without 
having  any  authority  in  the  leg- 
islation of  the  I'nited  States.' 

The  new  Administration  waa 
ushered  in  with  a  revival  of 
the  tariff  question.  This  issue 
had  indeed  been  forced  to  the 
fore  in  the  late  Presidential 
canijiaign,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  election  of  Mc- 
Kiidey  would  be  followed  with 
an  attempt  to  revi.se  the  exist- 
ing tariff  system  of  the  United 
States  as  the  same  was  formu- 
lated in  the  Wilson  Bill  of  1893. 
In  accordance  with  this  expec- 
tation, the  tariff  was  made 
almost  the  sole  question  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  which  began  coinci- 
deiitly  with  the  inauguration  of 
McKiulcy. 

The  ]iurpose  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  ojienly  expressed 
to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 


'  Tliis  (leolaration  ot  the  President  of  the  United 
States  slipped  the  anchor  of  the  immemorial  policy  of 
the  Repul)li(^  Always,  hitlnrto,  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  the  United  States  had  been  distinctly  with  the 
luulei'standing  and  purpose  to  organize  such  territory 
by  tlie  people  of  the  same,  and  to  admit  such  territorial 
orsanization  into  the  Union  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  other  States.  It  remained  tor  President  McKinley 
to  open  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  permanently 
dependent  territories  having  neither  the  promise  nor 
the  possibility  of  statehood  in  the  Union. 
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work  of  the  special  session  of  1897  to  a 
revision  of  the  existing  system  on  the  lines  of 
the  McKinley  theory.  To  this  end  the  sub- 
ject was  immediately  sent  to  the  House 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  wliich 
Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  was  chairman. 
After  about  two  months  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared, which  effected  considerable  changes  in 
the  existing  schedules,  increasing  the  tariff 
on  many  articles  to  the  protective  level, 
transferring  many  others  from  the  free  to 
the  dutiable  list,  and  many  others  from  the 
ad-valorem  schedule,  which  had  been  largely 
used  in  the  Wilson  scheme,  to  the  list  of 
specific  duties. 

The  bil!  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  went  to  the  Senate,  was 
debated  by  that  bodj',  and  was  extensively 


revised  and  amended.  In  this  fonu  the 
measure  was  sent  to  a  Conference  Committee, 
of  the  two  Houses,  from  which  it  was  re- 
jjorted  back  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Lower  House.  Once  more 
the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  for  apjiroval,  and 
was  by  that  body  adopted  on  the  24tli,  re« 
cei^  ing  thereupon  the  President's  signature, 
and  becoming  a  law  of  the  land. 

The  new  measure  was  less  radical  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise  among  the  various  ele- 
ments of  commercial  society,  whose  interests, 
drawing  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  re- 
sulted in  a  final  patchwork  of  devices  for 
increasing  the  revenue  and  affording  ad- 
ditional protection  to  certain  branches  of 
industry. 
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HE  last  four  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed many  important 
events  among  the  na- 
tions of  both  the  new 
world  and  the  old.  In 
our  own  country  this 
period  may  be  marked 
for  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the 
people  in  international  affairs.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  change  might  be  found  in 
the  improvement  of  the  means  for  inter- 
oceanic  communication.  Cables  were  laid 
undersea  between  all  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  civilized  nations.  Telegraphic  wires 
were  stretched  over  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
regions  of  Asia.  The  journalistic  press 
teemed  with  information  about  the  affairs  of 
men  and  states  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  com- 
merce tended  to  become  universal. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  people  of  even 
the  most  isolated  countries  discovered  a 
hitherto  unknown  interest  in  the  progress  of 
political  events  and  the  general  vicissitudes 
of  nations.  In  some  instances  the  new  con- 
dition  worked    favorably    to    the    peace  of 


mankind,  but  in  others  it  conduced  to  tur- 
moil and  war.  The  unequal  development  of 
the  different  nations  and  the  difference  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  race  brought  into  sharp 
contact  states  and  kingdoms  that  had  hitherto 
held  few  relations.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  ever  before,  felt 
and  expressed  a  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
the  European  powers.  The  Venezuelan  dif- 
ficulty between  our  country  and  Great  Britain 
was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  changed 
and  changing  order.  Another  and  more  spe- 
cific result  was  the  rising  conflict  of  senti- 
ment, purpose,  and  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  holding  by 
S})ain  of  valuable  possessions  in  proximity  to 
the  American  coast  furnished  both  motive 
and  occasion  for  the  straining  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previoiw 
chapter,  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Cuba 
against  the  Spanish  authority  in  that  island. 
The  provincial  government  was,  during  the 
winter  of  1897-98,  put  to  its  utmost  tension 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  sub- 
mission.    It  was  natural  that  the  Americau 
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people  should  sympathize  witli  the  Cuban 
rebels,  and  that  they  should  extend  at  least 
covert  assistance  to  the  popular  cause  in  the 
island.  Notwithstanding  the  feelings  of 
amity  which  had  recently  prevailed  as  a  con- 
comitant of  the  ^yorld's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, the  Americans  now  conceived  an  ex- 
treme dislike  to  Spain,  and  in  jtarticular  to 
Spanish  dominion  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  Cuban  Junta 
and  the  sale  of  Cuban  bonds  in  the  United 
States — which  bonds  would  become  valuable 


sibly  waived  by  the  American  government, 
the  effect  of  the  thing  done  could  not  be 
trammeled  up.  On  the  evening  of  the  loth 
of  Februarv,  1898,  while  the  American  bat- 
tleship Maine  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  a  dreadful  explosion, 
either  within  or  without  the  vessel,  occurred, 
by  which  the  battleship  was  wrecked  and 
sent  to  the  bottom.  The  catastrophe,  if  ac- 
cidental, might  well  have  been  overlooked 
but  for  the  appalling  loss  of  life.  Two  hun- 
dred  and    sixtv-six    American   seamen  were 


THE  BATTLESHIP  MAINE. 


in  case  the  rebellion  should  be  successful,  but 
remain  valueless  in  the  event  of  failure — 
conduced  to  the  growing  dislike  of  Spain,  and 
furnished  an  d  priori  reason  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  our  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
Cuba. 

It  may  be  that  these  hostile  elements  and 
causes  of  conflict  would  have  subsided  had  it 
not  been  for  an  incident  which  presently 
added  to  the  inimical  conditions,  and  indeed 
precipitated  an  open  rupture.  Although  the 
incident  referred  to  was  immediately  dis- 
avowed by  Spain,  and  although  it  was  osten- 


carried  down  with  the  great  ship  to  instan- 
taneous death  in  the  sea.  Only  Captain 
Sigsbee,  who  was  on  board  and  was  saved  as 
by  a  miracle,  and  a  few  officers  who  were  on 
shore,  escaped  the  awful  fate  of  the  sailors. 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  favorite  American  battleships.  The  dis- 
trust and  anger  of  the  people  could  hardly 
be  restrained.  The  Maine  had  gone  into  the 
harbor  of  Havana  in  a  friendly  way,  as  is 
customary  with  the  battleships  of  nations  in 
foreign  waters.     Such  ships  represent  much 
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more  really  tlniii  ilo  the  vessels  of  the  mer- 
fliaiit  marine  tiie  sovereiijiity  of  the  nation 
to  whieh  they  belong.  An  insult  done  to  a 
■\varsliip  is  therefore  generally  icgaided  as  a 
just  cause  for  a  liostile  deelaration. 

The  8j»aniar<ls  in  IIa\ana  had  looked  ti])on 
the  J/<?/«<;  with  distrust  and  jirejudiee.  The 
Spanish  iie\vs]ia])ers  had  denoiuieed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  uaiship    in   the   harbor,  and  had 


CAl'TAIN    CIIAIM.KS    1).    SICSliKK, 
Coiiiiiuuidi-i'  (It  till'  r.altlf.siiip  Maiiu'. 

called  it  a  taunt  and  a  hanter,  as  thouuh  the 
shij)  should  say  to  the  authorities,  "We 
are  here  to  look  on,  and  to  strike  you  if  you 
dare."  A  suspicion  arose  umlci'  these  cir- 
cumstances thatthe  Muhte  had  heen  treacher- 
ously destroyed,  and  this  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed liy  many  circumstances.  Sotnelxxh/ 
had  done  the  evil  deed.  Ostensibly  the 
Maine  }iad  beeu  destroyed  because    it   Lad 


seemed  a  menace  to  Spanish  authority.  The 
presunqition  was  that  fanatical  adherents  of 
that  authority  had  wrought  the  destruction 
of  the  ship. 

Spain,  for  her  part,  immediately  and  fully 
disavowed  the  thing  done,  and  offered  to  join 
our  National  authorities  in  an  investigation. 
A  Court  of  Inquiry  was  instituted  at  once 
bv  the  Kational  Government,  and  an  inves- 
tigation was  made  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
court  rather  vaguely  reported 
that  according  to  the  evidence 
obtainable,  the  Maine  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  e.xplosion 
against  her  side  from  without. 
'I'lie  character  of  the  wreck  in- 
<licated,  by  the  bending  of  the 
irons  and  the  forcing  inward 
of  the  fragments  of  the  hull, 
that  the  force  had  beeu  applied 
against  the  outer  side  of  the 
\essel.  But  in  what  manner  or 
by  whom  the  torpedo  (if  tor- 
pedo it  were)  had  been  ex- 
ploded, or  by  what  means  the 
mine  (if  mine  it  were)  had 
been  s]irung,  could  not  be,  or 
at  least  was  not,  ascertained. 
In  any  event,  the  loss  of  the 
great  battleship  with  nearly  all 
her  brave  defenders,  furnished 
an  animus  in  the  war  which 
ensued,  and  justly  or  unjttstly 
the  battlecry  of  "  Remember 
the  Maine''''  was  heard  on  the 
American  side  in  every  engage- 
ment, whether  on  land  or  sea. 

The  general  tendency  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  war-breeding  inci- 
dent just  narrated,  acted  to- 
gether in  189S  in  j)recipitating  hostilities 
between  S])ain  and  the  United  States.  Just 
after  the  loss  of  the  Maine,  when  the  excite- 
ment I'elative  thereto  was  hot,  scores  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  press  made  their 
way  to  Cuba,  and  the  newspapers  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  island.  IVFany  inflammatory  stories  were 
published,  and  conflicting  reports  were  scat- 
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tered  broadcast.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  civil 
war  in  Cuba  had  for  tlie  most  part  degener- 
ated into  blooilthirsty  cruelty  on  the  j)art 
of  the  Spaniards,  ami  into  guerilla  methods 
and  mere  bushwhacking  on  the  part  of  the 
Cubans.  The  ruling  government  which  had 
been  established  by  Captain-General  Valeriauo 
Weyler,  in  January  of  1896,  might  well  be 
indicated  historically  with  a  sph>teh  of  blood 


as  that  of  his  antitype,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
had  been  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Appeals  began  to  be  made  to  the 
(iovernment  of  the  United  States  for  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Cid)an  patriots,  and 
the  outcry  increased,  until  the  roar  was  heard 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  There  was  a  brief  in- 
terval  of  confusion  and  growing  hostil- 
ity, and  then  a   Commission   of   Inquiry,   ap- 
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traced  around  with  cinders."  Intelligence  of 
his  methods  was  M'idely  di.sseiuinated,  and 
his  name  became  as  hateful  to  the  Americans 


]iointed  by  the  Government  and  headed  by 
Si'uator  Tliurston,  of  Nebraska,  proceeiled  to 
Cuba  to  make  an  authoritative  investigation. 


'One  of  the  incidents  of  tlie  Weyirr  arlministration 
was  for  its  savasery  well  calculated  to  waken  the  ire, 
not  only  of  the  Americans,  but  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  Captain-General  found  it  difBcult  to  discriminate 
between  combatants  and  noncombatants.  The  Cuban 
forces  were  irreffulars  ;  now  they  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  soldiers,  and  now  in  the  character  of  civilians. 
They  were  not  unlike  the  patriot  bauds  who  in  the  days 
of  our  Revolution  made— 


'oldier  tremble  when  Marion's  name  was 


"  The  British 
told." 

General  Weyler,  finding  it  impossible  to  concentrate 

and  overwhelm  the  rebels,  adopted  a  sweeping  measure 

which  was  directed  against   noncombatants  as  well  as 

combatants.     He  issued  an  "edict  o(  concentration,"  by 

— il 


which  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  districts  were  or« 
dered  to  betake  them.selves  to  the  fortified  towns,  there 
to  be  pent  up  with  those  who  had  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.  Death  and  solitary  conlinemeut  were 
denounced  as  punishments  against  all  who  should  refuse 
to  obey  the  order.  The  wretched  inhabitants — men, 
women,  and  children — flocked  into  the  towns,  and  were 
shut  up.  Having  no  supplies,  they  soon  began  to  starve. 
Disease  came  with  all  its  horrors,  and  the  so-called  Renin- 
cmtnidos  suffered  the  pangs  of  slow  torture  until  tliey 
died  by  thousands.  American  newspaper  correspondents 
and  photographers  sketched  and  pi<'tured  the  scenes 
witncsse<l  among  the  sufferers,  and  photographs  of  such 
scenes,  undeniably  true,  were  scattered  like  firebrands 
among  the  .-Vmcricans,  wlio.se  animosity  was  already 
kindled  to  the  point  of  llamiug. 
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Thf  report  of  this  commission  made  in  tbe 
two  Houses  of  Congress  was  wholly  unfavor- 
able to  Spain.  The  excitement  in  govern- 
mental circles  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  Congress 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Cuba, 
and  tbe  cessation  of  Spanish  rule.  At  first, 
measures  were  devised  to  interfere  only  to 
the  extent  of  ending  the  Cuban  war.  It  was 
nrged  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  conflict 
In   immediate    proximity    to   the  j\.merican 


despotism  our  fathers  had  renounced,  and 
against  it  they  took  up  arms — just  as  the 
Cubans  of  1897  took  up  arms  against  Spain. 
Interference  by  one  nation  on  the  score  of 
humanity  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation  is  a 
jirinciple  recognized  in  international  law. 
But  such  interference  is  a  measure  upon 
which  modern  nations  have  ventured  but 
sparingly.  Still,  imder  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  United  States  rnighl 
interfere  in  Cuba  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 


STKEET  SCENE  IN  HAVANA. 


coast  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  commerce,  and  indeed  of  civilization  itself, 
could  not  be  longer  tolerated.  Nor  can  it  be 
truly  denied  that  the  administration  of  Spain 
in  Cuba  had  for  a  long  time  been  so  inefficient 
in  fact  and  so  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of 
progress  as  to  create  a  just  sentiment  of  indig- 
nation on  the  jiart  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  Cuban  revolution  was 
in  all  respects  analogous  to  our  own  war  of 
independence.  The  insurgents  were  in  the 
eame  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  despotism 
which  our  American  rebels  had  held  towards 
the  British  Colonial  despotism  of  1765.    That 


on  the  ground  of  its  barbarity  and  long  con« 
tinuance;  and  whether  inhumanity  existed 
such  as  to  warrant  interference  was  a  question 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  our 
Government  might  decide  for  itself,  even 
against  the  protest  of  Spain. 

It  was  soon  manifest  that  simple  interfer- 
ence to  prevent  further  barbarities  and  to 
end  the  conflict  between  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties and  the  Cuban  rebels  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  engendering  a  war  of  more 
serious  jjropcrtions.  The  excitement  at 
Washington  City  and  throughout  the  country 
rose    to    fever  heat.      The    President    first 
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Bonglit  to  stay  the  tide  and  to  prevent  the 
clash  of  amis.  At  lengtli,  lie  sent  to  Congress 
an  elaborate  message  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Cuba,  and  on  the  evils  of  Spanish 
rule  in  that  island.  He  concluded  his  com- 
munitation  hj  asking,  rather  feebly  and 
inconsequentially,  for  authority  to  act  at  bis 
own  discretion  in  the  premises, 
and  to  use  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  his  di]>lo- 
matie.ll  purposes,  and  in  bring- 
ing the  Cuban  business  to  a 
Bettlemeiit,  by  force  of  amis  if 
needs  be. 

The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent »vas  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  Congress  or  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  two 
Houses,  in  hot  blood,  took  the 
matter  up,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  President  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
and  this  to  the  end  that  the 
independence  of  the  people  of 
the  island  might  be  secured. 
Hereupon,  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Washington,  Senor  Polo  y 
Bernabe,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  at  once  left  the 
country. 

On  April  ]  0,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives declaring  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  "  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent." On  the  same  day, 
a  similar  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  concur- 
rent measure  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  the  20th,  and 
an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Spain 
demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  her 
land  and  naval  forces,  an<l  indeed  every  token 
of  her  authority  from  Cuba — this  under  com- 
pulsion of  an  answer  before  noon  on  A])ril  23. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  very  projierly  con- 
Btrued  by  Spain  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
The   passports   were  accordingly  made  out 


and  handed  to  the  American  ambassador, 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  who  imme- 
diately departed  for  Paris.  Hereupon,  on  the 
26th  of  the  month,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  war  and 
ordering  the  bloek.ade  of  the  Cuban  ports. 
Havana,  the  most  important  city  and  port 


(iENERAL  STEWART  L.  WOODFOIiD, 

Auiliassador  of  tlie  United  Slates  to  Spain,  Administration  of  McKinley. 


in  the  West  Indies,  was  tirst  to  be  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  American  Heat. 
This  had  been  already  sent  into  Cuban  waters 
under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  T. 
Sampson.  The  squadron,  including  the  tlag- 
shij)  New  York;  the  battleships  lova  and 
Indiana,  the  cruisers  CinHnnati,  Detroit, 
and    Nashville,   the    gunboats    Wilmington, 
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Machias,  Cast/nc,  and  Xew2)orl,  aiul  the 
monitor  Anipldtrite,  departed  from  the 
American  coast  on  the  2L'd  of  April,  and  in  a 
short  time  reached  its  destination.  On  tlie 
way  to  Havana,  a  Spanish  ship,  the  Buena 
Yentura,  was  run  down  and  captured  by  the 
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,  Xits/ifilk.  This  was  tlie  first  act  of  formal 
liosltlity — tlie  first  stroke  of  the  war.  In  a  few- 
days,  a  eoi'doii  of  warships  Mas  estalilished 
around  Havana,  and  certain  vessels  were  sent 
to  ffuard  the  entrance  to  other  ports.  The 
military  jilan  included  the  coni|)lete  lilockade 
of  CuVw,  so  as  to   isohilc   the   S))anish   forces 


in  the  island,  and  cut  them  off  from  succor 
by  the  home  government  of  Spain. 

As  between  the  two  nations  thus  plunged 
into  war,  the  balance  of  military  strength  lay 
strongly'  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  had  a  powerful 
army  in  Cuba,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  two  principal 
cities  of  Havana  and  Santiago 
were  strong,  almost  impreg' 
nable.  The  Spanish  fleets 
compared  favorably  wiih  the 
American.  In  theAVest  Indies, 
the  enemy's  squadron  consisteQ 
of  one  first-class  battleship  and 
eight  warships  of  the  second 
class,  of  which  the  principal 
were  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the 
Maria  Teresa,  the  Almirante 
Oqnendo,  the  Iteina  3Iercedes, 
and  the  Yizcaya.  The  Spanish 
squadron  did  not  attempt  to 
prevent  the  investment  of 
Havana,  for  that  would  have 
involved  at  once  a  critical  naval 
battle — something  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  well  afford 
to  hazard. 

On  the  2:^d  of  April,  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  call  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  volun- 
teers. The  National  Guards 
in  nearly  all  of  the  States  were 
at  once  mobilized,  and  recruit- 
ing went  on  everywhere  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
country  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  warlike  prepara- 
tions were  seen  on  every  hand. 
Camps  of  rendezvous  and  in- 
struction were  established,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
ranks  were  filled  for  the  conflict.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  war 
was  fomially  issueil  by  the  Government.  Al- 
ready, the  I'lockade  of  Havana  had  been . 
effected  by  Reai"-Admiral  Samjsson,  and  bom- 
barding between  the  battieshijjs  and  the  shore 
batteries  alo'is;  the  Cuban  coast  had  begun. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  an  assault 
•on  Havana  was  expected,  but  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city  .were  so  strong  and  the 
harbor  was  so  dangerously^  mined  that  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  make  a  naval  descent 
on  the  place.  The  American  fleet  was 
accordingly  directed  first  .of  all  against 
Matanzas,  and  afterwards  against  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  On  the  2  7th  of  April,  the  batteries 
at  Matanzas  Avere  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Sampson's  flagship,  the  New  York.  The  other 
■ehips  jiarticipating  in  the  attack  were  the 
cruiser  Cincinnati  and  the  monitor  Puritan. 


and  everything  was  in  preparation  for  battle, 
A  Spanish  fleet,  under  command  of  Admiral 
de  Montojo,  was  also  in  the  Pacific  waters, 
having  for  its  business  in  that  part  of  the 
world  the  protection  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

This  great  group,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Islas  Eilipinas,  numbering  about  fourteen 
hundred  islands  great  and  small,  constitutes 
an  archipelago  Ij-ing  between  the  China  Sea 
on  tlie  west  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
east.  The  principal  islands  are  Luzon, 
Camarines,  Mindoro,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panay, 
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"This  first  action  of  the  war  was  trivial,  and 
resulted  in  no  loss  to  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  had  opened  on 
the  far-off  coast  of  Asia.  At  this  time,  the 
Pacific  squadron  of  the  United  States  was 
lying  in  Mirs  Bay,  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
north  of  Hong  Kong.  This  division  of  the 
American  navy  was  under  command  of  Com- 
modore George  Dewey,  whose  name  was 
soon  to  become  famous  in  American 
annals.  Dewey  was  informed  by  cable  of 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  had  his  fleet  well  in  hand  when  the 
declaration  of  war  was  issued.  On  the  very 
next  day,  he  was,  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law, warned  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
depart  within  forty-eight  hours  from  neutral 
waters.  The  mandate  found  the  Commodore 
jeady  to  go.     His  bunkers  were  full  of  coal. 


Negros,  Sebu,  Bohol,  Mindanao,  Palawan, 
and  the  Sulu  cluster.  The  capital  of  the 
whole  is  Manila,  on  Luzon.  The  bay  of 
jNIanila  is  the  principal  harbor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  here  was  resting  Admiral  de 
Montojo's  fleet  consisting  of  the  armored 
cruisers,  lieina  Cristina,  Castilla,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Isla  de 
Cuba,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Velasco,  Mindanao,  and 
General  Lezo,  besides  a  fleet  of  minor  vessels 
and  water  craft. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
just  pre'v'ious  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
may  well  be  noted.  About  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, 1896,  an  insurrection  broke  out  ii'volv- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  Filipino  popula- 
tion,  and  headed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Rizal, 
whose  motive  was  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  to  make  the  islands  independent 
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The  influence  of  Rizal  among  the  Filipinos 
became  as  great  as  that  of  Ciarcia  or  Marti  in 
Cuba.  Indeed  the  two  insiiirections,  the  one 
in  the  western,  and  tlie  otlier  in  the  eastern 
insular  possessions  of  S})aiii,  were  sufiieiently 
alike  in  their  general  features  and  leadership 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  some- 
how ])arts  of  the  same  movement. 

The  revolt  in  the  Philippines  made  great 
headway  for  a  season,  but  by  the  end  of 
1897,  the  Governor-General,  Premode  Riviera, 
was  able  to  report  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion.    Dr.  Rizal    had,  in   the   meanwhile, 


the  Spanish  government  before  the  bold 
front  of  the  revolt  could  lie  broken.  Even 
then,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  report 
of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  De- 
cember, 1897,  was  premature.-  General 
Blanco,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, was  in  the  interim  transferred  to  the- 
West  to  take  the  place  of  General  Weyler  in 
Cuba..  The  rebel  chiefs  of  the  Filipinos  hav- 
ing first  been  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
settlement,  were  then  able  to  re\ive  the  re- 
bellion, and  of  this  secondary  insurrection, 
the  celebrated  Emilio  Aguinaldo  became  the 
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been  captured,  tried  by  court  martial,  and 
shot.  The  fact  of  his  trial  was  accompanied 
with  so  strange  a  personal  incident  as  to 
make  it  worthy  of  historical  mention.  While 
Rizal  w\'i.s  unde''  sentence,  he  married  a  Phil- 
ippine girl  named  Josephine  Bracken,  who, 
herself  of  Irish  origin,  had  given  her  girlish 
enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  which  Rizal  -was 
the  leader.  She  became,  after  the  execution 
of  her  husband,  the  divinity  of  the  insur- 
rection. They  who  knew  enough  of  history 
to  recall  Joan  of  Arc,  said  that  the  girl- 
widow  of  Rizal  was  the  Maid  of  Domremy 
come  again. 

Large  reinforcements  had  to  be  sent  out  by 


genius  and  general.  Such  was  the  condition 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  close  of  1897. 

Commodore  Dewey's  instruction  was  to. 
proceed  against  the  Philipjiines,  and  to  at- 
tack the  Spanish  fleet  w^herever  found.  The- 
harbor  of  Manila  was  defended  not  only  by- 
the  warships  of  Spain,  but  also  by  the  land' 
batteries  which  had  been  established  at  the 
naval  station  of  Cavite,  about  seven  miles- 
southwest  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  fleet  lay 
under  the  protection  of  the  heavy  guns  of 
Cavite. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Dewey  got  under 
way  from  the  Chinese  coast,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  month,  anchored  in  Subig  Bay,  on  the. 
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coast  of  Luzon,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Manila.  Thence  in  the  night,  he  followed 
the  shore  line,  and  ahout  midnight  made 
liis  way  through  the  channel  into  the 
harbor  of  Manila.  On  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  May  1st,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  American  squadron,  ar- 
ranged in  battle  order,  headed  for  the 
Spanish  position.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
prevailed  aiiioug  the  sailors.  A  foolish 
and  bombastic  proclamation  issued  by 
Divilio,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  was  read,  and  the  attack  was 
begun  with  shouts  of  "  Remember  the 
Maine!'' 

The  conflict  which  ensued  was  the  first 
in  which  American  battleships  had  con- 
tended with  foreign  armored  vessels. 
]\[any  of  the  details  of  the  battle  may  be 
omitted  from  the  narrative,  but  other  inci- 
dents are  worthy  of  commemoration.  The 
Olipiipla  led  the  fighting  from  the-Ameri- 
cau  line,  and  the  Reina  Gristina  took  the 
brunt  of  the  onset.  From  the  first,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Spanish  guns,  though  cour- 
ageously served,  were  not  skillfully  aimed. 
The  shots  flew  wide  of  the  mark.  ]\Iany 
of  the  shells  fell  short  and  others  exploded 
far  over  and  beyond  the  American  vessels. 
At  length,  as  Dewey's  ships  with  each 
circuit  of  attack  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Sj)anish  vessels,  and  received  their  fire 
as  well  as  that  from  the  shore  batteries^ 
Iceling  no  iiurt  from  either,  until  only  fif- 
i<en  hundred  yards  remained  beteen  the 
lines,  the  Reina  Gristina  steamed  out 
<-ourageously  against  the  Olympia,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  with  two  tremen- 
dous shells,  which  struck  her,  exploded, 
and  set  the  vessel  on  fire. 

Iliis  was  the  beginning  of  the  final 
■inidte.  Dewey,  after  five  circuits,  ever 
Tiearing  the  Spanish  ships,  closed  with  his 
antagonists,  and  one  by  one  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  destroyed  or  driven  ashore. 
Once  during  the  engagement,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  American 
commander  drew  off  to  inform  himself 
better  than  lie  coidd  othervnse  do  of  Hb 
I    injuries  and  losses — if  any — and  to  refresh 
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•the  sailors  with  their  morning  coffee.  His 
conduct  throughout  was  as  cool  and  discern- 
ing as  if  the  battle  were  a  sham  fight  in 
■friendly  waters. 

Not  a  vessel  of  Moutojo's  fleet  was  saved. 
The  loss  of  life  to  the  Spaniards  was  great, 
but  on  the  American  side  not  a  single  man 
was  killed.  Only  the  engineer  of  one  ship  fell 
down  and  expired  from  a  nervous 
shock.  The  victory  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  was  complete  and  over- 
whelming. Even  the  land  batteries 
of  Cavite  were  silenced.  Thus,  in 
added  glory  to  the  American  flag, 
was  ended  the  first  conflict  of  the 
war.  The  news  reached  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  and 
produced  the  greatest  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  C  o  m  m  o  d  o  r  t 
Dewey  sprang  suddenlj^  into  fame 
and  he  remained  to  the  end,  pm 
excellence  the  hero  of  the  war.  In 
a  characteristic  dispatch,  he  an- 
nounced the  result  as  follows  : 

"  MAXiLA,May  1st. — The  squad- 
ron arrived  at  Manila  at  daybreak 
this  morning.  Immediately  en- 
gaged the  enemy  and  destroyed 
the  following  Spanish  vessels  : 
Reina  Cristina,  Castilla,  Vlloa, 
Isla  de  Cuba,  General  Lezo,  Del 
Duero,  Correo,  Velasco,  Minda- 
nao, Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Isla 
de  Luzon,  one  transport,  and  the 
water  battery  at  Cavite.  The 
squadron  is  uninjured,  and  only  a 
few  men  are  slightly  wounded. 
The  only  means  of  telegraphing  is 
to  the  American  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  I 
shall  communicate  with  him.         Dewey." 

The  next  event  of  the  war,  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  battle  of  Manila,  occurred  at 
Cardenas  on  the  Cuban  coast,  on  the  11th  of 
May.  This  place  Avas  defended  by  land 
batterieSj  and  against  these  the  armored 
cruiser  Wilmington,  the  torpedo  boat  Wins- 
tow,  and  the  gunboat  Hudson,  were  directed. 
Several    Spanish    vessels  were  lying  at  the 


docks  at  Cardenas.  As  soon  as  the  American 
vessels  came  within  range,  they  opened  fire. 
The  Spanish  batteries  replied,  and  there  was 
a  furious  cannonade,  resulting  in  the  silencing 
of  the  Spanish  guns. 

Here  was  shed  the  first  American  blood  of 
the  war.  A  random  shell  struck  the  Wi)is- 
low    in    the  hull  and  destroyed    her   boiler. 


By  the  courtesy  of  Seientlfie  Amrrican. 


COMMODORE  GEORGE  DEWEY,  1898. 

The  Hudson  came  to  her  relief,  and  threw 
out  a  line,  but  just  at  this  juncture,  while 
Ensign  Bagley  and  six  men  were  standing  in 
a  group  to  catch  the  line,  a  second  shell 
exploded  in  their  very  faces.  The  ensigtt 
and  four  of  the  men  were  killed.  The 
engagement  was  notable  also  for  another 
circumstance,  and  that  was  for  the  first 
landinor  of  Americans  on  Cuban  soil.  A 
short  distance  from  Cardenas,  at  a  place  called 
Diana  Cay,  was  a  Spanish  battery,  which  was*  - 
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attacked  and  sik'iu-ed  by  a  steel  gunboat,  tlie 
Jldr/i/'ii.--:  As  soon  as  the  tiring  ceased,  En- 
sign ^\'illaI•<l,  with  t>nly  three  men,  went 
asliore  and  raised  the  Anieriean  flag  over  the 
wreck  of  the  defences. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  under  the  command- 
ia-cliicf  of  Major-CJeneral  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
were  desjiatchcd  to  several  strategic  points. 
Ou  tlic  lltli  of  May,  the  fleet  under  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  made  a 
descent  on  Porto  Rico,  and  on  the  following 
morning  began  a  bombardment  of  San  Juan. 
This  place,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was 
defended  by  a  castle  named  the  INIorro — for 
sucli  is  a  favorite  name  which  the  Spaniards 
give  to  their  ]irincijial  fortresses  or  bastions. 
Sampson's  fleet  consisted  of  the  powerful 
battlesliiiis  Iowa  and  Indiana,  th:  armored 
cnusei's  I>i  ni'tt  and  Niir  Yvrk,  and  the  moni- 
tors Anqil^ilrite  and  Terror,  togev.ier  with 
tlie  '\Van}2)(ituvh  and  other  auxiliaries.  The 
Spanish  jjosition  was  strong,  but  the  artillery 
of  EI  Morro  was  chiefly  the  7-inch  guns 
which  the  Spanish  government  liad  recently 
sent  o;it,  very  unequal  in  caliber  and  range 
to  the  tremendous  pieces  of  the  American 
battleships. 

The  bond)ardment  began  in  the  early 
morning.  The  tropical  heat  was  quite  intol- 
erabk'.  The  American  sailors  began  to  drop 
down  from  exhaustion,  but  the  Spanish  fire 
did  little  liarm.  After  thiee  or  four  hours  of 
figliting,  during  which  the  American  shells 
)>assing  over  the  fortifications,  and  falling  in 
the  town  of  San  Juan,  wrought  dreadful 
havoc  witli  all  manner  of  edifices  and  drove 
the  inhabitants  into  the  country,  Sampson 
ordered  the  tiring  to  cease,  and  steamed  to 
tlio  west\\ard  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
where  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  and  the  sailors 
wei-e  refreshed  aiul  rested.  What  the  Span- 
ish losses  were  could  not  then  be  ascertained, 
but  the  Americans  escaped  with  little  injury. 
The  battleships  were  hit  many  times,  but 
no  men  were  killed.  The  event  demonstrat- 
ed the  great  difficulty  of  overcoming  land 
fortifications  without  the  cooperation  of  an 
army. 

At  this  time   it  appeared  that   the  war 
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would  assume  first-class  proportions.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  the  i'resident  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  call  for  75,OUO  additional  vol- 
anteers.  On  the  same  day,  an  advanced 
detachment  of  the  army,  under  General 
vVesley  Merritt,  who  had  been  appointed 


NAVAL  COXSTKUCTOR  RICHMOND  PEARSOX  HOBSON. 


military  jjjovernDi-  for  the  I'liilipphics,  was 
lespntched  from  San  Francisco  fnr  ^lanila. 
Other  detachments,  making  an  aggregate  of 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  same  destination.  All  the 
transports  and  warsliiiis,  including  the  mon- 
itor Monterey^  arrived  in  safety  in  due  course 
of  time,  thus  ])rescnting  the  spectacle  of  an 
American  anny  and  fleet  far  off  the  eastern 


coast  of  Asia,  fully  nine  thousand  miles  from 
the  shores  of  North  America. 

At  the  close  of  May,  the  chief  interest  of 
the    war    centered    at    Santiago    de   Cuba. 
There  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera 
had   come  on   the  19th    of    the  month  and 
entered  the  harbor,  and  there  it 
was  blockaded.    On  the  31st  of 
the  month,  the  Iowa,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  New  Orleant 
bombarded  the  Spanish  fortifi- 
cations at  the  mouth   of  the 
harbor,  and  the  attack  was  kept 
up  after  Admiral  Sampson  took 
command  in  person. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  name- 
ly, on  the  3d  of  June,  that  the 
assistant  naval  constructor, 
Richmond  P.  Ilobson,  per- 
formed the  daring  exploit 
which  so  greatly  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen. 
Under  the  direction  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
witli  a  detachment  of  seven 
brave  fellowa  like  himself,  took 
an  old  and  heavy  ship,  the  col- 
lier ISIvrrhnac,  and  steered  the 
vessel  under  fire  of  the  Spanish 
batteries  and  fleet  into  the 
narrow  throat  of  the  harbor, 
and  by  exploding  torpedoes 
sunk  the  ship  almost  crosswise 
in  the  channel.  The  object 
wa,s  to  ]>lant  an  obstruction 
whicii  should  prevent  an  exit 
of  Cervera's  fleet.  The  fact 
that  the  undertaking  was  not 
quite  effect ual  by  no  means 
marred  the  heroism  of  Hobson 
and  his  men,  who,  after  their 
daring  exposure  to  the  Spanish  shells  coming 
down  in  a  shower  on  the  vessel  and  all  around 
her,  took  to  a  boat,  pushed  off  from  the  wreck, 
signaled  to  the  Spanish  officers,  and  were  at 
length  captured  without  the  loss  of  one  lifel 
The  name  of  Hobson  suddenly  appeared  in 
eulogiums  on  all  the  newsboards  in  America. 
Seven  days  after  Hobson's  exploit,  a  mili- 
tary descent  was  made  on  the  island,  and  sii 
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hundred  marines  were  lauded  at  Caimanera, 
on  Guantanaino  Bay.  The  Spaniards  resisted 
the  movement,  and  lighting  ensued  in  a 
desultory  manner  for  several  days.  The 
skirmishing  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  battle, 
though  the  Spanish  losses  were  considerable, 
and  a  few  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 

By  this  time  the  pre])a- 
rations  for  a  formidable  in- 
vasion of  the  West  Indies 
were  sufficiently  forward  to 
permit  the  departure  of  an 
expedition.  A  large  army 
had  been  collected  as  the 
Fifth  Corps  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
from  which  place  on  the 
12th  of  June,  the  soldiers, 
embarking  on  twenty-nine 
transports,  were  directed  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  xmder 
command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William  R.  Shafter. 
It  was  intended  that  this 
force  should  cooperate  with 
Admiral  Sampson  and  Com- 
modore Schley  in  their  re- 
duction of  Santiago.  The 
expedition  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  the  20th  of 
June,  and  was  debarked  two 
days  afterwards  at  Baiquiri 
and  Siboney,  two  unimpor- 
tant points  on  the  coast  a 
short  distance  from  the  old 
capital  of  the  island.  To 
this  point,  also,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  came  three  trans- 
ports from  Aserraderos  car- 
rying General  Calixto  Gar- 
cia's  Cuban  contingent  of 
3,000  men,  which  force 
cooperated  thereafter 
with  the  army  of  invasion. 

At  this  period  of  the  wai",  the  progress  of 
events  began  to  be  distracted  by  cross-pur- 
poses among  the  military  authorities.  The 
question  arose  as  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Military  rep- 
ntatious  began  to  be  made  and  unmade  with- 


out manifest  reason  therefor  in  either  case. 
The  methods  adopted  to  raise  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  expentlitures  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  debated  in  Congress,  and  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interests  began  to  be 
felt  in  shaping  legislation,  and  in  obtaining 
army    contracts.     The    revenue    bill,  which 


Bv  the  iToiirtesv  of  SctenlJiic  American, 
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Headquakters  of  the  Army  near  Santiago. 


was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  13th  of  June,  provided  for  stamp  duties 
on  many  kinds  of  business  paper,  and  for 
taxation  on  an  extensive  schedule  of  com- 
modities. It  also  provided  for  the  sale  of 
$200,000,000  of  three-per-cent  10-20  coio 
bonds. 


0vUl«  :ourl*»  ■  cf  S'-.'f.i/.i?-*  .Imrrieam. 

AKKIVAI.  Ol'  TlIK   AMKKICAN   AKMY  AND  FLEET  AT  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA, 
From  ;iii  Original  Drawing. 
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These  were  designated  as  a  j)opular  loan, 
■but  in  practice  they  were  nearly  all  indirectly 
absorbed  by  the  National  banks  as  a  means  to 
the  end  of  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the 
circulation  of  their  notes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  made  haste  to  sell  these  bonds 
to  the  limit  of  his  option,  until,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditures  of  the 
•Government,  the  Treasury  became'  engorged 
-■with  money  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
This  large  sum,  abstracted 
from  the  general  means  of 
exchange,  created  a  stricture 
in  the  money  market  while  the 
business  was  on,  and  still 
•further  reduced  the  price  of 
commodities. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse 
conditions,  however,  the  war 
was  waged  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. All  political  parties 
joined  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  active  prosecu- 
tion of  its  military  enterprises. 
Meanwhile,  the  remaining 
Spanish  fleet,  lying  at  Cadiz, 
was  ordered  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  kingdom  to 
«tart  for  the  Philippines,  there 
to  confront  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Dewey.  The  Spanish 
armament,  imder  command 
of  Admiral  Camai'a,  steamed 
through  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  but  the 
Sagasta  government  became 
alarmed  lest  Camara's  fleet  should  be  sent 
to  the  bottom,  like  that  of  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo.  An  order  was  accordingly  despatched 
for  the  return  of  the  expedition,  and 
■Camara,  arrested  by  the  counter  command 
at  Suez,  retraced  his  course.  It  was  ex- 
pected in  the  United  States  that  the  Spanish 
commander  would  continue  his  progress 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  aid  in  the  liber- 
ation of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
■but  this  movement  was  not  attempted. 

The  flrst  fighting,  after  the  landing  of  the 
American  army  on  Cuban  soil,  was  brought 
—7 


on  by  the  advance  of  a  division  of  General 
Joseph  Wheeler's  cavalry  forces  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Young,  and  in 
particular  by  the  regiment  of  so-called  Rough 
Riders,  a  body  of  troojiers  recruited  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  mostly 
composed  of  cowboys  from  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Gen- 
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eral)  Leonard  Wood,  who  became  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  resigned  his 
place  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  a  command  in  the  field,  and  who  by 
the  stress  of  his  military  popularity  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  fall  in  reaching  the 
governorship  of  New  York. 

The  troops  of  Young  and  the  Rough 
Riders  of  Wood  and  Roosevelt  advanced 
from  the  landing  place  at  Siboney  in  a 
courageous  but  rather  spectacular  manner, 
and  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  a  place  called  Las 
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Guasima?,  cncountcrcil  the  enemy  in  a  sort 
of  ambush  line  in  the  liigh  grass  and  tropical 
undergrowth,  and  here  there  was  the  tiist 
taste  of  serious  battle.  The  ground  was 
hotly  contested,  and  the  Spaniards  were  with 
ditticulty  driven  back.  Several  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  including  Captain 
Capron,  who  led  the  advance  troop  of  Wood's 
command. 

The  contest  at  Las  Guasimas,  however,  was 
only  a  preliminary  to  a  much  more  serious 
battle  which  ensued  a  few  days  afterwards. 
In  order  to  understand  the  situation,  the 
reader  must  consider  the  topography  of  the 
coast  and  the  country  in  -vvhieh  the  American 
army  now  found  itself.  That  army  had  been 
debarked  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  some 
distance  beyond  Santiago;  that  is,  on  the 
coast  easticard  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  As  we 
have  said,  the  principal  landing  was  made  at 
Baiquiri,  but  there  was  also  an  intermediate 
landing  about  halfway  between  that  place 
and  Santiago. 

This  intermediate  place  of  debarkation  was 
Siboney,  and  it  was  from  that  point  that  the 
advance  liad  been  made  to  Las  Guasimas, 
where  the  engagement  occurred.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  the  anny  to  make  its  way 
against  Santiago  itself.  In  doing  so,  a  single 
roail  had  to  be  followed,  running  first  north- 
ward from  Siboney,  and  then  westwaid.  On 
this  route,  a  little  to  the  left,  there  was  a  high, 
half-mountainous  hill,  called  El  Poso,  from 
which  the  city  of  Santiago  and  its  defences 
could  be  plainly  seen  with  field  glasses. 

Almost  duo  north  from  El  Poso,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  was  the  little 
village  of  El  Caney,  held  by  a  force  of 
Spaniards.  This  was  the  outpost  of  Santi- 
ago on  the  northeast.  Between  El  Poso  and 
Santiago,  the  road  was  crossed  almost  at 
right  angles  by  the  two  tributaries  of  the 
San  Juan  River.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
thus  lay  between  El  Poso  and  Santiago. 
Where  this  valley  rose  on  the  west,  it  was 
bordered  by  a  rather  steep  upland,  called  San 
Jnan  Hill.  This  lay  nearly  two  miles  from 
Santiago.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan  was 
covered  with  woods,  bushes,  trojyical  vines, 


and,  in  the  glades,  high  grass  in  wbicti  aa- 
army  could  almost  hide  itself,  but  coidcl  onty 
progress  with  ditfieulty. 

The  Spaniards  in  order  to  defend  Santiago, 
had  taken  possession  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and' 
established  there  a  blockhouse  with  lines  of 
entrenchment  running  to  right  and  left.  The- 
road  to  Santiago  lay  directly  over  this  hill, 
which  must  therefore  be  carried  by  assault,  or 
outflanked  hj  the  Americans.  In  making- 
the  advance,  the  latter  must  traverse  at  right 
angles  the  San  Juan  valley,  ford  the  two- 
tributaries,  and  charge  for  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  under  the  enemy's  fire,  before- 
the  crest  could  be  reached.  Meanwhile,  Gen- 
eral Lawton's  division  was  sent  off  on  the- 
right  to  capture  El  Caney. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of 
June  that  the  order  was  given  for  the  ad- 
vance. General  Shafter  was  confined  to  his- 
tent  by  sickness  and  the  overwhelming  heat. 
General  Wheeler  was  also  ill,  and  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  cavalry  division- 
was  devolved  on  General  Sumner.  Colonel 
Wood  of  the  Rough  Riders  had  for  like- 
reasons  to  take  the  place  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Young.  All  of  these  subordinate  com- 
mands were  parts  of  the  general  command 
of  Major-General  Kent,  whose  infantry  regi- 
ments were  coming  up  from  the  reai'. 

The  order  ^\as  to  break  camp  and  advance- 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  1st. 
About  twelve  thousand  men  were  altogether- 
involved  in  the  movement;  but  the  line  of 
march  was  so  narrow  that  only  the  advance- 
columns  could  at  first  be  brought  to  con- 
front the  enemy.  Along  the  narrow  road  at 
sunrise  of  an  intolerably  hot,  tropical  day, 
the  Americans  made  their  way.  The  road 
was  little  more  than  a  trail  through  the- 
woods,  across  the  valley  and  the  two  branches- 
of  the  San  Juan.  A  battery  was  established 
on  El  Poso,  and  the  First  and  the  Tenth 
dismounted  cavalry  were  established  near  by 
in  sujiport. 

From  El  Poso,  the  guns  opened  on  the- 
Spanish  entrenchments  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
The  infantry  advance  proceeded  as  well  as- 
possible  along  the  road  and  through  the  high 
grass  and  bushes.     Coming  within  range  of; 
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the  yuDS  of  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  opened 
fire,  mostly  with  smokeless  powder.  The 
American  fire  produced  clouds  of  smoke, 
wliich  soon  enveloped  the  scene,  and  fur- 
nished a  clear  indication  to  the  Spaniards 
as  to  the  range  at  which  they  should  direct 
their  guns. 

The  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  thus  hetran  in 
the  low  woods,  from  which  the  American 
fire  was  directed  as  well  as 
]a-actical)le  up  the  slope,  while 
the  Spanish  fire  was  directed 
somewhat  downward,  and  with 
fatal  precision.  It  had  heeii 
intended  that  General  Lawtuii, 
after  taking  El  Canej-,  far  on 
the  right,  should  deploy  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  on 
San  Juan  Hill,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  capture.  But 
the  event  came  out  differently; 
for  tlie  Americans  in  the  San 
Juan  woods  found  themselves 
in  an  untenable  position.  Thej- 
had  either  to  go  forward  or  to 
fall,  as  they  were  falling,  by 
scores  and  hundreds. 

It  appears  that  the  general 
command  at  this  period  was 
weak  and  uncertain,  but  the 
regimental  officers,  and  some 
of  the  field  oflicers  of  higher 
gi'ade,  such  r>s  General  Chaffee, 
Gene'al  Sumner,  and  otfiers, 
werf  v'ery  courageous  and  suc- 
cessful. In  the  absence  of  the 
commanding  general,  they  took 
the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  The  First  and  Tenth 
dismounted  cavalry,  as  well  as 
the  Sixth,  the  Third,  and  the  Ninth,  were  at 
the  fore  and  borethebruntof  the  fire,  which 
was  hot  and  fatal.  The  Rough  Riders, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore  Roosevelt,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valor.  For  a 
considerable  time,  however,  the  progress  was 
slow  and  the  American  losses  heavy.  The 
soldiers,  creeping  forward  in  the  hot  grass 
and  lying  down  at  intervals,  suffered  greatly 


from  the  heat,  and  the  Si)anish  tire  blazed 
overhead  constantly,  clipping  the  bushes, 
cutting  lines  through  the  grass,  and  inflict- 
ing wounds  and  death  on  the  brave  men  who 
could  scarcely  return  a  like  punishment  on 
an  entrenched  enemy. 

Gradually,  however,  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hawkins,  who  led  Kent's  division,  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  with  the  Rough  Riders 
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got  a  freer  swing,  and  an  actual  charge  was 
begun.  Soon  after  this,  however,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  made  the  further  move- 
ment of  the  infantry  and  dismounted  cav- 
alry more  easy,  expeditious,  and  effective. 
The  advance  of  tne  brigades  of  Hawkins 
and  Wykoff,  leading  directly  against  the 
center  of  the  ridgo  where  the  blockhouse 
stood,  was  made  successfully  about  one  half 
of  the  distance  between  the  contending  lines. 
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but  at  tliat  point  tlie  Spaiiish  lire  bucaiuo  so 
galliiiu'  tljat  the  Aiiicricau  cbargo  was  ar- 
restt'tl,  aud  the  iiK'ii,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
tected theiusilves  by  lying  down  in  the  grass 
aud  uiiderl.nish.  In  fact,  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock,  tlie  battle  had  assumed  an 
unpromising  aspect,  and  at  times  the  Ameri- 
cans were  tlireatened  with  rei)ulse. 

A  retreat,  however,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  Americans  were  in  no  mood  for 
that,  and,  besides,  the  heavy  columns  of  Gen- 
eral Kent,  jn-essing  on  from  the  rear,  had 
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filled  up  the  narrow  roail,  so  that  the  front 
brigades  were  jiressed  forward  and  held  in 
,  place  even  if  they  had  wavi>re(l.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  in  the  light  that  an  episode 
occurred,  generally  overlookecl  in  accounts 
of  the  battle,  but  nevertheless  of  a  memo- 
rable character.  This  was  tlie  coming  into 
action  of  a  battery  of  (4atling  guns,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  11.  Parker.  It 
is  not  certain,  indeed,  V)ut  that  this  fact  was 
the  turning  ])oint  in  the  whole  engagement. 
Parker  had  for  a  long  time  been  an  enthusiast 
as  it  respected  the  efficiency  of  machine  guns. 
ITc  was  himself  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
but  his  j)cculiar  vii'ws  about  the  character  of 
the  battery  with  which  he  was  entrusted  bad 


never  been  accepted    or  jiractically  demon- 
strated on  any  field  of  battle. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  Parker  had  been  to 
some  extent  the  butt  of  ridicule  on  the 
scoi-e  of  his  one  idea,  namely,  that  no  enemy 
could  withstand  his  Gatling  guns.  Having 
his  battery  well  in  hand,  he  was  ordered  for- 
ward during  the  advance  across  the  San  Juan 
valley,  and  when  the  charge  came  to  a  stand- 
still, he  found  himself  occupying  a  point  of 
advantage  far  in  advance  of  some  of  the 
Americans  who  had  lain  down  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  Spanish 
fire.  Having  got  his  guns  into 
])osition,  he  began  at  a  signal 
from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  and 
an  engagement  whit-li  was  per- 
haps unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  ensued.  He 
let  loose  his  Gatlings,  and  in 
the  space  of  eight  minutes, 
threw  fully  twenty  thousand 
Krag-Jorgensen  lialls  into  the 
Spanish  lines.  He  began  at 
the  right  end  of  the  trenches 
on  San  Juan,  and  deliberately 
swept  them  from  right  to  left 
and  back  again.  It  was  like  a 
sickle  cutting  the  grass.  Noth- 
ing could  withstand  the  re- 
morseless chawing  of  the  bul- 
lets as  they  swej)t  the  crest. 
In  fact,  it  was  this  blast  of 
death  that  ended  the  business  so  far  as  Span- 
ish resistance  was  concerned. 

The  American  infantry  now  rising  again 
from  its  protected  positions,  and  following 
in  the  wake  of  Roosevelt's  regiment  of  Rough 
Riders  and  a  regiment  of  brave  colored  sol- 
diers who  had  gone  forward  with  them  over 
some  of  the  lines  lying  flat  in  the  grass,  re- 
newed the  charge  and  rushed  on  to  the  cresV 
without  further  resistance.  The  soldiers 
found  there  indeed  none  to  resist.  The 
Si)aniards  who  had  escaped  the  besom  of  the 
Gatlings  were  seen  straggling  away  in  flight. 
T'heir  comrades  who  had  attempted  to  hold 
the  trenches  vvre  either  dead  or  fallen  with 
wounds.      It   can    perhaps  never   be  known 
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precisely  how  niucli  <>f  tin-  havnc  was  causoil 
by  tlie  preccilini,'-  infantry  lire,  ami  how 
much  was  the  result  of  Parker's  hlast  of 
Gatlinjj  halls,  l.ut  it  is  certain  that  the  lat- 
ter cniied  the  conflict  and  nia.le  the  remain- 
ing charge  and  capture  of  the  hill  a  duty 
wiiicli  a  few  companies  of  militia  could  have 
perfoniied  as  well  as  an  army  with  hanners. 
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Once  in  ])Ossession  of  tlu'  trenches  and 
hlockhouse  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans  in 
some  sense  lield  the  key  to  Santiago.  Tliat 
city  was  visible  about  a  mile  ami  a  half  away, 
but  the  immediate  defences,  including  the 
Jlorro,  were  strong,  and  further  l)attle 
Beemed  inevitable.  In  the  first  days  of  July, 
the  ..Americans  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  might  in  the  blazing  licat 
■wliich  to  them,  unused  to  the  tropical  fire, 
Beenud  a  furnaci>.  Tluy  suffered  greatly 
while  hrddiug   the   u'rouml  which  they  had 


won  by  battle.     The  contest  was  now  on  for 
the  possession  of  Santiago. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  the  front  was 
constantly  reported  by  cable  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  news  was  filtered 
through  a  censorship,  which  the  Government 
had  established  as  a  necessary  restraint  on 
the  unbridled  American  press.  As  was  subse- 
quently revealed,  one  marked 
result  of  the  censorship  was 
to  make  and  unmake  military 
reputations.  It  is  one  of  the 
vices  of  such  a  situation,  that 
its  distance  and  inaccessibility 
make  easy  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  invented  and  highly 
decorated  heroes.  Meanwhile, 
in  all  parts  of  our  country,  the 
excitement  became  extreme, 
and  this  was  by  no  means 
allayed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  serious  losses  with  which 
the  victory  of  San  Juan  Hill 
had  been  clouded.  On  the 
^Vnierican  side,  231  men  were 
killed,  1,304:  wounded  or  miss- 
ing. This  sacrifice,  including 
those  who  fell  at  Las  Guasi- 
iiias,  emljraced  nearly  the  en- 
tire loss  by  violence  of  the 
Americans  during  the  war ; 
Init  the  horrible  losses  by  dis- 
ease came  swiftly  after  and 
swallowed  up  the  insignificant 
loss  by  battle. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  while 
the  American  line  rested  on 
the  ridges  of  San  .Juan,  occurred  the  second 
critical  conflict  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
This  was  the  great  naval  battle  between  the 
American  fleet,  under  Sampson  and  Schley  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral 
Cervera  on  the  other.  The  result  was  a 
second  and,  in  this  instance,  complete  and 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  Americans. 

"\\'e  have  already  noted  the  mistake  of 
Admiral  Cervera  in  permitting  himself  to 
l)e  jtent  up  (Af.iy  19th)  in  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago.    No  doubt  he  was  oblisied   to   enter 
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that  narrow  water  witli  its  long  channi'l  liko 
the  neck  of  an  ostrich  ;  for  his  ships  must 
iave  coal.  But  the  Admiral  remained  in  tlie, 
to  him  and  his  country,  fatal  enclosure  for 
forty-five  days,  backed  as  it  were  against 
the  land  batteries  and  the  Morro.  True  it 
is  that  Cervera  acted  under  orders.  The 
theory  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  hold  Santiago 
with   their   army  and    fleet    in    cooperation. 


ish  authorities  grew  restless,  and  at  length 
Captain-General  Blanco,  wlio  had  succeeded 
Weyler  in  the  governorship  of  Cuba,  ordered 
the  unfortunate  Cervera'  to  get  out  of  the 
harbor  at  all  hazards.  Unless  this  could  be 
done,  the  end  of  the  war  was  already  in 
sight.  It  appears  tiiat  Cervera  doubted  the 
exjiediency  of  getting  out  from  his  defensi- 
ble position.    'Jo  do  so  would  mean  a  critical 
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The  flaw  in  the  theory  was  that  the  situa- 
tion enabled  Sampson  and  Sliafter  to  hold 
them!  And  th*  American  grip  was  too 
«trong  for  the  throat  of  the  enemy. 

Gradually  the  situation  of  Cervera  be- 
came intolerable.  Admiral  Camara  did  not 
arrive  from  the  East  to  assist  in  the  libera- 
tion of  his  colleague.  Had  he  arrived,  Sani])- 
«on  .and  Schley  lay  outside  to  confront  him, 
and  perhaps  to  destroy  his  fleet.     The  Span- 


naval  battle  just  outside  the  harbor  with  a 
probably  f.atal  result  aud  final  catastrophe  to 
the  Spanish  cause.  But  the  order  to  the 
Admiral  was  peremptory,  and  he  accordingly 
made  the  trial. 

In  the  early  morning  of  .July  3d,  the 
American  oilicers  on  the  warships  discovered 
the  Spanish  vessels  steaming  through  the 
channel.  Up  to  this  time  the  fleet  lying 
outside,  had   consisted   of   the    Oregon,  the 
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Indiana,  the  lomt,  the  Te.v<is,  tlio  Jirookii/n, 
the  Massachusetts,  Admiral  Sampson's  fluij- 
ship,  tlie  Xew  Yurk;  the  VLcen,  tlie  Marble- 
head,  the  M'ii(ft<)ir,:r,  ami  the  (iloxcester ;  be- 
Bides  an  annoiTd   vesst-I   bcarini:  llic   seaieh- 


of  Santiago.  When  the  smoke  of  Cervera's- 
fleet  was  seen  he  instantly  turned  in  his 
course.  The  Admiral  ordered  all  the  fires  to 
be  turned  on,  and  the  vessel  was  discharged 
at  full  speed  towards  tiie  scene  of  action. 


8-ln.  Ii. 
By  theoiurV-^i  tf  S^i'niinf  .In 


Gliori-  OK  SHELLS  AT  THE  WASHINCTOX   NAVY  YAltD. 


light  wliidi  stood  ininicdiately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor. 

The  morning  of  the  exit  was  clear  and  fine. 
Cervera's  sortie  was  not  made  at  the  hour  ex- 
pected. At  that  ]iartieular  time,  the  situa- 
tion was  peculiar.  Ailmiral  Sampson,  on 
board  the  New  York,  had  gone  eastward 
abmit  nine  o'clock,  and  was  at  a  jioint  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  Morro 


Already,  however,  the  American  warshijjs 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  were  cleared  foi 
action,  and  the  battleship  Iowa,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  put  across 
the  bow  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  thus 
beginning  an  engagement  destined  to  b» 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  naval  war- 
fare. Cervera's  vessels  came  out  of  the 
harbor     in    the    following    order,    namely. 
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the  3Iaria  Teresa,  the  Vizcai/a,  the  Cristobal 
Colon,  the  Almirante  Oquendo,  and  the  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  Furor  and  Pluton  at 
the  rear.  The  Reina  Mercedes,  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  remained  in  the  harbor, 
where  on  the  night  of  July  4th  she  was  pur- 
posely sunk  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  channel 
near  the  Mori'o  to  escape  the  guns  of  the 
Texas  and  the  3Iassachusetts. 

The  Spanish    fleet   on  getting  into  clear 
water,  made  all  haste  to  the  west,  as  close  to 


as  they  passed  out  of  the  harbor.  Certainly 
a  single  shot,  successfully  planted  from  one 
of  the  heavy  Spanish  guns  would  have  sent 
the  Gloucester  to  her  final  account,  but  she 
escaped  unhurt. 

The  management  of  the  squadron  by  Com- 
modore Schley  was  admirable,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  big  warships,  each  and  several, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  rush  and  fury 
of  battle  which  ensued.  The  American  fleet 
closed  in  rapidly  on  the  flying  Spanish  ves- 


Bj  the  courtesy  of  Scleniifie  American, 

TYPICAL  AMERICAN  FIKST-CLASS  B.\TTLESHIP,  THE  IOWA. 


the  coast  as  possible,  with  the  manifest  pur- 
pose of  escaping,  and  of  fighting  to  escape. 
The  first  American  ships  in  the  action  were 
the  loica,  the  Texas,  and  Commodore  Schley's 
flagship,  the  Brooklyn  ;  also  the  Indiana,  the 
Oregon,  and  the  little  Gloucester,  which 
made  up  courageously  to  the  Pluton  and  the 
Furor,  engaging  them,  and  succeeding  before 
the  battle  was  over  in  sinking  them  both. 
It  was  a  feat  memorable  in  the  battle  of 
ships.  Indeed  the  Gloucester,  under  com- 
mand of  the  valiant  Lieutenant-Commander 
Richard  Wainright,  flew  like  a  hornet  at  the 
big  Spanish  battleships,  and  tired  upon  them 


sels.  At  first  the  loioa  led  with  the  Oregon 
second  and  the  Brookh/n,  Texas,  and  Iti- 
diana,  nearly  abreast.  All  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  felt  the  fatal  bolts  from  the  Americaa 
guns,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  Mariai 
Teresa  was  set  on  fire.  In  the  third  aspect 
of  the  battle,  the  Cristobal  Colon  had  forged 
to  the  fore,  closely  followed  by  the  Vizcayaf 
and  then  at  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile,  the 
burning  Teresa,  a.m\  Xlwn  the  Oquendo.  On 
the  American  side,  the  intrepid  Oregon  had 
gone  ahead  of  her  competitors.  The  lotoa 
came  next,  then  the  Brooklyn,  the  Texas, 
and     the    Indiana.      Meanwhile,    Admiral 
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Saini-son's  vessel,  the  -V<"'  Y„rk,  was  coming 
oil  from  the  rear  at  the  rate  of  over  seven- 
teen knots  an  hour.  'J'he  Brooklyn  was 
nialviu<4  tliirteen  two-tenths  knots  an  ln)ur, 
and  the  Oretjon  twelve  nine-tenths  knots. 

As  iox  the  Spanish  ships,  they  were  per- 
haps han.lle.l  as  well  as  they  might  be  iu 
tlitrht.     They  fired  liackwarils  with  vigor  and 


1 
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conraije,  but  their  shots  flrw  wide.  The 
marvelous  thing  about  the  battle  was  the 
gmall  injury  done  by  tlie  Si)anish  guns  on  the 
American  vessels,  and  the  destructive  fatality 
of  the  American  fir(>  on  the  Spanish  ships. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  spectacle 
was  one  of  the  sublimest  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  eruelest  ever  witnessed, 
rile  Sunday-morninir  sea  was  covered  with 
clouds  of  smf)ke.     The    Tri'sa  took  file,  and 


went  to  the  beach  in  flames.  Then  the 
OqueiidocMXQhx,  and  the  T'/itv^ya  was  beaten 
to  death.  The  fourth  position  of  the  battlo 
showed  the  Colvn  Hying  with  a  prospect  of 
escape  down  the  coast,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cape  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cervera's 
flagship  might  indeed  have  got  away.  But 
the  cape  beating  out  to  sea  compelled  the 
Spanish  Admiral  to  turn  out 
also  to  .the  south,  thus  expos- 
ing the  left  side  of  his  sLip, 
and  losing  much  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ore- 
(/on  ha<l  forged  forward  until 
she  had  come  opposite  the 
burning  Tlrcsa,  and  was  clear- 
ly making  a  death  race  with 
the  Colon.  After  the  Oregon, 
the  BrooMijn  and  the  Iowa 
came  next.  At  this  juncture, 
the  Oquendo  and  the  Teresa 
went  out  of  the  fight  by 
the  gate  of  destruction.  The 
Colon  in  the  fifth  aspect  was 
far  ahead,  and  the  Viecai/a  on 
fire  still  steamed  feebly  to  the 
westward,  but  the  Oregoti,  the 
Brooklyn,  the  Texas,  and  the 
loi'-if,  were  hard  in  the  wake, 
and  the  merciless  shells  with 
every  discharge  of  the  great 
ETuns  did  havoc  to  the  fiving 
vessels. 

In  the  sixth  aspect,  the 
Oregon  came  abreast  with  the 
Yizfiiya,  as  did  also  the 
Brooklyn.  The  Iowa  and  the 
Tixiix  did  the  Vizcaya  to 
death,  and  the  Oregon  and  the 
Brooklyn  followed  the  Cris- 
tohal  Colon  to  her  fate.  For  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  ])riiicipal  fight  was  ended  it  was  a 
race  between  the  two  American  ships  as  to 
which  should  be  first  in  at  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Oregon  overtook 
the  Colon  first,  and  headed  her  for  the  shore, 
where  she  was  beached,  and  where  the  engage- 
ment was  ended  with  Cervera's  suirender  of 
his  ship.  The  Brooklyn  at  this  time  had 
closed  in  on  the  last  Spanish  ship  and  the  Xftd 
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York  Lad  also  roaclicd  tin-  s.-.-ne  witli  tho 
Tkrai-toparticipatf  ill  tlnliiiale.  The  Vieen 
also  (Iri'W  up,  ami  the  seeiie  ended  in  about 
an  lioiir  and  forty-tive  minutes  iroui  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  the  .Si>anisli  fleet  from  the 
harbor.  The  M'tsinirhwittts  had  been  sent  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  a  sup]ily  of  coal,  and 
that  vessel  was  thus  jirevenled  from  partici- 
patiutr  in  the  battle. 

xV  sunimarv  of  the  result  sIidm  ed   t/ie  totnl 
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destruction  of  the  SjHttiishJfeet.  Some  of  the 
men  from  the  dyini^  vessels  <;ot  ashore,  where 
they  were  confronted  by  a  division  of  Cu- 
bans. All  of  the  S])aniards  were  captured, 
some  on  shore,  but  mostly  from  the  vessels. 
Scores  were  drowned,  and  many  were  burned 
to  death.  When  the  Colon  was  headed  by 
the  Orer/oii,  she  haided  down  her  flajr,  and 
made  for  the  beach.  Commodore  Schley  sent 
Captain  Cook  .of   the   lirookhjn    to    receive 


Cervera's  surrender,  which  included  the  en- 
tire surviving  force  of  525 'men.  Before- 
twelve  o'clock,  every  Spanish  vessel  had  been- 
sunk,  beached,  knocked  to  pieces  or  burned" 
by  the  merciless  fire  of  the  American  gunners. 
The  victorious  xVmerican  battleships^ 
though  many  times  struck  by  the  Spanish 
shells,  were  little  injured,  and  the  losses  of  life- 
were  tririing.  Before  the  work  was  completed 
with  the  heavy  Spanish  vessels,  the  Gloucester, 
the  Ind'uuifi,  and  the  Iowa,  bad- 
made  way  with  the  Pluton  and 
tlie  Furor,  which  ships  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  The  little  Gloucester 
had  been  aforetime  the  pleasure 
yacht  of  Pierpont  Morgan  of 
NeA\-  York,  by  whom  the  vessel 
was  sold  to  the  Government 
and  converted  into  a  diminutive- 
iron-clad  cruiser.  Her  com- 
mander so  distingtiished  him- 
self by  his  daring  as  to  gain  the 
rank  of  a  hero. 

The  destruction  of  Cervera's- 
fleet  was  virtually  the  end  of 
the  conflict  in  Culja.  On  the 
same  day  of  the  engagement, 
(ien<>ial  Shafter  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Santiago,  and  co- 
iiieidently,  about  the  same- 
hour,  the  Island  of  Guam,  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  -was  taken  by 
the  cruiser  Charleston  belong- 
ing to  the  Pacitic  Squadron. 

On  the  7th  of  .July,  a  notable- 
civil  event  was  j  rojected  into- 
the  military  calendar.  The 
long-continued  effort' of  those 
interested  to  gain  possession  of  the  Hawaiian- 
Islands  was  at  last  successful.  Resolutions 
of  aimexation  having  been  ])assed  by  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  date  referred  to,  signed  the  Congressional 
measure,  and  the  steamer  Philadelphia  was- 
despatched  to  raise  the  American  flag  at 
Honolulu.  This  was  done  amid  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  Hawaiian  population. 
For  two  weeks  after  the  destruction  of  thff 
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Spanisli  fleet,  the  .Icfenc-cs  of  Sanliatro  lu-lcl 
out  against  the  jd-essure  of  the  Amencans. 
But  at  U'ti^th,  resistance  was  seen  to  be  use- 
less, and  the  hesiegeil  city  capitulated.  Gen- 
eral Linares,  the  Si)anish  comnuindaut,  had 
Leeii  wounded  during  the  siege,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  his  successor,  General  Toral,  to 
surrender  the  city  and  its  defenders  to  the 
Americans.  General  Shafter,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
acting  under  direction  of  the  conimander-in- 
chiefrdictated  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 


from  Tampa  or  Key  "West.  At  length  he  de- 
cided to  be  himself  the  leader  of  an  exiM?di- 
tion  into  the  West  Indies.  He  accordingly 
embarked  for  the  scene  of  war  and  reached 
Cuba  on  the  11th  of  July.  He  was  thus  in 
"time  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  would  be  accepted. 
When  this  work  was  accomplished,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  division,  set 
out  from  Guautanamo  Bay,  and  debarked  at 
Guanica,  on  the  Porto  Rican  coast. 
The  city  of  San  Juan  had  been  bombarded 
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which  included  not  only  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
but  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince, with  the  total  of  about  20,000  prisoners 
of  war.  The  office  of  military  governor  of 
Santiago  was  assigned  to  General  Lconaid  TJ. 
Wood,  formerly  Colonel  of  the  First  Volun- 
teer Cavalry  of  New  York. 

For  a  while  after  the  fleet  and  armies  began 
to  operate  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  East,  General 
Nelson  A.  ^liles,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  remained  at  Washington, 
or  directed  the  militarv  and  Tiaval  movements 


by  Admiral  Sampson  as  early  as  the  12tK  of 
May,  but  the  formal  invasion  of  the  island 
was  not  made  until  the  2oth  of  July.  Within 
three  days.  General  Miles  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  Ponce,  by  whose  inhabitants  he 
was  received  rather  as  a  deliverer  than  as  a 
conqueror.  The  other  towns  in  the  vicinity 
surrendered  without  serious  resistance.  The 
whole  island  was  subjugated  with  little  ex- 
penditure of  treasure  and  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  It  was  needful  that 
General  Miles,  in  order  to  participate  person- 
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ally  in  the  field,  should  expedite  his  move- 
ments as  much  as  possible,  for  the  end  was 
already  at  hand. 

Not  only  the  results  of  the  several  conflicts, 
but  also  the  pressure  of  international  sug- 
gestions was  now  felt  in  producing  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  French  Repuhlic, 
ifrieiidly  through  many  historical,  social,  ami 
religious  motives  with  the  Spanish  kingdom, 


own  government  and  to  Spain — with  the  re- 
sult that  the  terms  were  first  informally,  and 
then  formally,  accepted. 

By  the  9th  of  August  the  French  ambassa- 
dor was  able  to  signify  .to  the  President  the 
willingness  of  Spain  to  end  the  conflict  on 
the  conditions  named.  In  the  meantime, 
the  troops  of  the  I'nited  States,  at  the  town 
of  Malate,  near  ^Manila,   in  Luzon,  had  re- 


By  Ihc  ( 
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and  iiifiuenced  not  a  little  by  the  solicitations 
of  the  French  holders  of  Spanish  bonds, 
sought  assiduously  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  war.  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington,  exerted  him- 
self in  interviews  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  incline  them  favor- 
ably to  peace.  He  procured  from  President 
McKinley,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  statement 
of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  peace. 
These  conditions  M.  Cambon  signified  to  his 


OF  SAN  JUAN,   POKTO  KICO. 

pulsed  the  Spaniards  who  had  attacked  them 
and  inflicted  a  slight  loss  on  the  enemy. 

The  i)reliminary  agreement,  called  a  proto- 
col, which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
y)rescribcd  to  Si)ain,  was  signed  by  Hon. 
William  R.  Day,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
United  States,'  and  by  the  French  ambassa- 


'  At  the  beginning  of  tiie  administration  of  McKiuley 
llie  important  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was  lield  by 
John  Slierman,  who  liad  been  induced  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  Senior  Senator  of  tlie  United  States  for  Oliio  in 
order  to  receive  the  Cabinet  appointment  referred  to. 
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dor,  for  Siiain,  on  the  12th  of  August,  IJ^OS. 
The  terms  inchRleil  the  iutleiieiideiice  of 
Cuba  and  tlie  withdrawal  of  tlie  S|)aiiish 
autliorities  from  tlie  island;  the  cession  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States— this  as  a 
result  of  the  war;  the  cession  of  the  island 
of  Guam  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  to  the 
United  States;  the  occupation  of  the  harhor 
and  city  of  Manila,  iiending  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  Phiiii>pines  liy  the  decision  of  the 


Ml  1. 1, 1  AM  l;.  HAY. 
Sffietaiy  of  State,  Ailujinistration  of  :\IcKiiiIcy. 

Commissioners,  ajtpointed  hy  the  two  nations 
-to  meet  in  Paris  before  the  1st  of  October,  to 
determine  liy  jiermanent  treaty  the  condi- 
tions of  peace. 


Shermun.  liowever,  was  in  mauy  nj.spects  out  of  accord 
•with  tlie  policy  of  the  administration,  and  he  was  soon 
displaced  from  tlie  Cabinet  under  the  powerful  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  A  iiretext  was  found 
for  his  removal  on  the  score  of  the  alleged  failure  of  his 
mind.  It  was  given  out  that  he  was  paretic  and  half-in- 
«anc,  and  this  statement  was  repeated  until  the  public 
mind  was  eomidetcly  abused  relative  to  the  Secretary's 
«onditioD.    His  resignation,  when  it  was  procured,  was 


The  event  moved  forward  speedily  to  a 
conclusion.  The  President  appointed  as 
Peace  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  William 
R.  Day;  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  Min- 
nesota; Senator  William  P,  Frye,  of  Maine; 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  Senator  George 
Cxfay,  of  Delaware.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment also  apjiointed  five  distinguished  Com- 
missioners headed  by  Senor  Eugeiiio  Montero 
Rios,  President  of  the  Spanish  Senate. 
The  other  members  on  the  side  of  Spain 
were  Senor  Abarznza,  Senor  Garuica, 
General  Cerero,  and  Seilor  Villarrutia. 
The  Commissioners  met  at  Paris  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  proceeded  at 
(^nce  to  organize  and  to  take  up  the 
imjjortant  diplomatical  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  final  decision. 

The  war  entailed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  several  most  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  first  place,  it 
brought  the  all-important  question  of 
the  proper  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insular  territories  acquired 
by  the  treaty.  Hitherto,  all  territorial 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  had 
been  made  with  the  distinct  purpose 
of  ]ieo]iling  such  territories  with  Amer- 
ican citizens,  organizing  republican 
governments,  and  admitting  the  ter- 
ritories into  the  Union  as  equal  States 
in  the  sisterhood.  This  method  did 
not  seem  to  suggest  itself  with  respect 
to  Hawaii  or  to  the  islands  acquired 
by  the  war.  These  were  inhabited, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  ucscendants 
of  the  Latin  races,  by  hybrid  popula- 
tions, and  by  Orientals,  few  of  whom  knew 
anything  and  most  of  whom  knew  nothing 
of  reiniblican  institutions  or  self-government 
in  any  form. 


accepted  by  the  President,  and  Honorable  William  R. 
Day,  who  had  been  holding  the  office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  promoted  to  fiU  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  tlic  "resignation"  of  Sherman.  Thedutyof 
conducting  the  department  of  State  thus,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  devolved  upoB 
an  officer  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  publio 
affairs,  or  any  special  preparation  for  the  serious  dipl*- 
matical  duties  which  were  placed  upon  him. 
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The  proposition  to  establish  a  colonial 
system  for  the  acquired  islands,  in  the 
manner  of  the  British  Colonial  governments, 
eeemed  repugnant  to  all  American  traditions, 
if  not  positively  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  A  party  sprang  np, 
however,  willing  to  take  this  risk — willing 
to  introduce  a  sort  of  modified  imperialism 
instead  of  the  strictly  republican  and  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  government.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  opposed  by  an  anti- 
imperialistic  party;  but  the  lines  of  division 
between  the  two  did  not  coincide  with  the 
lines  of  the  existing  political  cleavage.  This 
question  obtruded  itself  powerfully  into  the 
party  contests  of  1898. 

The  war  brought  in  its  train  several  other 
consequences  that  were  hurtful  to  the  Nation 
and  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  age. 
The  spirit  of  war  was  encouraged.  The 
conflict,  which  had  been  undertaken  gen- 
erously, and  with  the  sole  jtrofessed  design 
of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Cubans, 
was  soon  modified  and  deflected  with  the 
notion  of  territorial  acquisition.  Those 
who  favor  the  maintenance  in  the  United 
States  of  a  great  standing  army  and  a 
prodigious  navy  were  encouraged,  and  the 
recently  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
arbitration  received  a  backset  from  which 
recovery  must  needs  be  slow.  The  rampant 
partisans  of  the  war  soon  began  to  flaunt 
their  bravado  against  the  very  principles  of 
peace,  and  openly  to  advocate  the  revival  in 
America  of  the  old  war  ])assions  pri'valent 
among  tlie  European  nations. 

Besides  all  this,  abuses  sprang  up  in  the 
military  management  which  reflected  dis- 
credit upon  the  Department  of  War,  and 
epread  a  feeling  of  distrust  against  those 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 
The  public  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
military  movements  was  so  inadequate  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  cam]),  the 
field,  and  the  hos])it.al,  that  ])rivate  benefac- 
tions had  to  be  added  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  army.  The  naval  administration 
was  superb,  Init  the  'and  forces  were  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  were  even  deprived  of 
the  abundant  provisions  made  by  a  generous 
—8 


people  for  their  comfort  and  preservation. 
These  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can press,  and  were  directed  with  much 
bitterness  against  the  administrative  autlioil- 
ties  in  the  party  contests  of  1898. 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  advantage 
gained  by  the  American  jieople,  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict  with  Spain,  was  the  complete 
effacement  of  the  animosities  and  prejudices 
remaining  from  our  great  Civil  "War.  It  had 
been  very  difficult  for  the  men  of  the  South 
and  the  men  of  the  North  to  become  recon- 
ciled. Though  a  full  generation  had  arisen 
and  glided  away,  the  deep-down  recollections 
of  the  jJast  in  tlio  liearts  of  millions  of  our 
people  could  hardly  be  removed  to  give  place 
to  other  s(?ntiments  than  those  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion. 
The  pictures  of  that  terrible  time  still  stoofl 
in  the  silent  chambers,  and  the  effort  to  turn 
their  faces  to  the  wall  was  resented  as  an 
affront  to  the  dead. 

The  war  with  Spain  had  the  effect  to  ob- 
literate the  surviving  antagonisms  of  our 
people.  The  men  of  the  old  Confederacy 
and  their  sons  sprang  forward  with  enthusi- 
asm to  the  support  of  the  national  cause. 
Suehmen  as  (General  Fitzhugh  Leeand  thevet- 
eran  (ieneral  Josejih  Wheeler  were  assigned 
to  imj)ortant  commands,  and  both  they 
and  their  soldiers,  whether  from  the  South 
or  tlie  Nortli,  showed  a  heroic  devotion  to 
the  flag  of  the  Republic.  Tlie  soldiers  of  the 
two  sections  fraternized  com])letely,  and 
o\  er  the  grave  of  the  past  the  grass  grew 
green  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

While  the  issue  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the 
American  arms  were  concerned,  was  highly 
auspicious,  many  things  followed  in  the  train 
well  calculated  to  spread  grief  and  anxiety 
among  the  people.  It  had  been  foreseen 
that  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  would 
severely  try  the  constitution  of  the  American 
soldiers.  The  war  broke  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dangerous  season — dangerous  as 
to  both  the  torrid  heat  and  the  malignant  dis- 
eases ^^■hich  prevail  in  the  tropics.  From 
this  source  much  more  was  to  be  appre- 
hended than  from  the  annies  of  the  enemy. 

The  event  corresponded  with  the  appro* 
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hension.  Xo  sooner  had  the  Ameriean  forces 
been  debarked  in  Cuba  tlian  the  fatal  eifects 
of  climate  and  disea>e  liegan  to  be  felt  in  the 
iuvadiu'^  camps.  The  season  was  less  disas- 
trous as  to  temperature  than  had  been  feared, 
and  the  diseases  ]ieculiar  to  the  Cuban  cli- 
mate did  not  come  in  the  most  malignant 
form.  Yellow  fever  aii])eared  in  only  a  spo- 
nidic  jnainier.  The  worst  affliction  of  the 
soldiers  was  typhoid  fever  and  malarial  affec- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Of  such  ailments  a 
great  man}-  soldiers  sickened  and  hundreds 
died.  The  losses  from  this  source  were  far 
in  excess  of  the  losses  from  marching  and 
battle. 

The  effects  of  the  prevailing  diseases  were 
aggravated  by  the  imperfect  su|)])ly-system 
and  the  inadequate  medical  and  surgical 
service.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  army 
about  Santiago  was  suffering  greatly  for  pro- 
visions, medicines,  and  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. The  percentage  of  the  sick  increased, 
and  it  Avas  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
fall  of  Santiago  and  the  announcement  of  the 
protocol  came  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
year.  I'rovisions  were  soon  made  for  the 
withilrawal  of  divisio!is  of  the  army,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sick  soldiers  could  be  distributed 
in  camps,  they  were  sent  thereto,  and  in 
course  of  time,  a  better  system  of  medical 
service  and  of  supply  was  instituted. 

The  mustering  out  of  the  forces  followed 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  September,  and 
OctoV)er,  though  a  sufficient  army  was  re- 
tained to  make  certain  that  no  advantage 
nhould  be  taken  by  Sjiain  jiendlng  the  nego- 
tiations at  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  hostility 
to  the  management  of  the  "VVar  Department 
was  intensified  by  the  discovery  that  some  of 
the  principal  army  sujiplies  had  been  of  an 
inferior  i|uality  and  unwholesome.  It  aji- 
peared  that  the  beef  contractors  had  in 
particular  sent  to  the  West  Indies  large  coii- 
nignments  of  both  fresh  and  yirepared  beef 
which  was  found  to  be  worse  than  useless  as 
food  for  the  soldiers.  A  guaranty  had  been 
given  by  the  beef  trusts  of  Chicago  that  the 
whole  beef,  that  is,  beef  in  carcass,  sent  to 
the  army  should  be  refri<;erated  in  a  manner 


to  be  preserved  fresh  for  seventy-two  hour» 
after  delivery  from  the  ships.  Instead  ol 
this,  much  of  it  was  found  to  be  putrid  on 
delivery,  or  covered  with  mouldy  exudations 
of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  character. 

The  jirincipal  army  supply  was  so-called 
"  canned  loast  beef."  It  transpired  that  this 
supj)ly  had  been  furnished  from  poor  stock, 
and,  as  testified  at  the  inquiry,  had  beea 
treated  with  preservative  chemicals.  It  was 
said,  in  the  i)hraseology  of  the  times,  that 
the  beef  was  "embalmed;"  that  is,  treated 
as  animal  bodies  are  treated  to  jtreserve  them 
against  decay.  The  Court  of  Inquiry,  how- 
e\cr,  apj)ointed  to  investigate  the  charges 
held  that  they  were  not  sustained. 

The  premonitions  of  this  business  were 
blown  abroad  about  the  time  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities.  Subsequently,  an  inv'esti- 
gation  of  the  matter  was  ordered  by  the 
President.  General  Miles,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  went  on  record  in  verification  of  the 
charges.  Other  noted  officers  did  the  same. 
Hereupon,  General  Eagan,  the  Commissary 
General  of  the  arm}-,  openly  denounced  Gen- 
eral Miles  as  a  liar.  For  this  he  was  court- 
martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
But  the  Presi<lent  of  the  United  States, 
modilied  the  verdict  into  a  decree  of  suspen- 
sion from  ofiice  for  six  years,  without  suspen- 
sion of  his  salary — a  fact  which  led  to  much 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, General  Alger,  tl:e  secretary  of  war, 
and  the  President,  for  his  apparent  sup[)ort 
of  his  subordinates. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  regiments  began  to 
arrive  from  Cuba  and  their  condition  came 
to  be  known,  the  nation  was  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  presented.  The  soldiers  died  by 
hundreds  and  thousands.  In  the  home  camps 
to  which  they  were  assigned,  such  as  Camp 
Wikoff,  at  Montauk  Point,  on  the  eastern 
extrttmity  of  Long  Island,  the  scenes  of  suf- 
fering continued  until  late  in  the  year.  Even 
then,  when  the  regiments  w^ere  disbanded 
anil  the  soldiers  returned  to  native  town  or 
country  side,  they  appeared  rather  as  spectres 
than  as  men. 

The  summary  of  the  tf)tal  losses  of  the 
.Vmcricans    during    the    war    furnishe<l    ma- 
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terial  for  much  reflection  and  coiiununt.  It 
appeared  that  the  general  character  of  war 
had  changed.  In  the  first  place,  the  small 
loss  of  the  Americans  from  the  casualties  of 
battle  was  a  matter  of  astonishment.  Oiilv 
329  men  had  been  actually  killed  in  action, 
and  125  others  had  died  of  their  wounds, 
making  a  total  loss  by  violence, 
in  the  army,  of  454.  But  the 
record  of  loss  by  disease  was 
appalling;  for  this  amounted  to 
5,277,  being  nearly  twelve  times 
as  great  as  the  total  loss  in 
battle!  Or  again,  the  whole 
loss  in  the  army,  amounting  to 
5,7.31,  was  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  times  as  great  as  that 
in  the  navy;. and  yet  the  war 
■was  essentially  a  naval  war ! 
On  the  battleships,  only  seven- 
teen men  were  actually  killed 
in  action,  and  but  one  man  died 
of  his  wounds,  while  not  a 
single  marine  died  of  disease 
during  the  three  and  a  half 
months  of  the  conflict.  The 
contrast  was  so  astounding  as 
to  be  pitiable.  The  fatal  ele- 
ment as  shown  in  these  statis- 
tics was  the  enonnous  death  list 
resulting  from  diseases  and  in- 
adequate and  unwholesome 
supplies  in  the  army. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  the  Com- 
missioners of  Peace  began  their 
work   on    the  1st   of  October. 
The  American  representatives 
had  the  advantage  in  all  that 
ensued.     Most  of  them,  indeed 
all  except  Senator  Gray,  went 
to  the  Congress  strongly  pi-e- 
disposed   to  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion, and  to  the    conclusion   of  a  treaty 
without  much    regard   to    the    protests  and 
arguments    of     the     Spanish     ambassadors. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  force  of  the  adminis- 
tration   at  Washington  was   turned    to   the 
policy  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  war.     The  sentiment  grew   in  fa^-.or  of 
holding   the  Philippines,  and  indeed  every- 


thing else  which  had  been,  however  tempo- 
rarily, under  control  of  the  Americans  duriri" 
the  conflict. 

A  very  specious  form  of  argument  was  in- 
vented at  this  time  to  the  effect  that  every- 
thing which  ha<l  been  covered  by  the  flag  of 
the  Republic  should  be  retained — as  though 


RDSSEI.I.  A.  ALOER, 
Secretary  of  War,  JlfKhiley's  Administration. 

the  flag  and  they  who  carried  it  t'ould  do  no 
wrong  !  Against  this  sentiment  there  was 
among  the  American  people  nothing  to  oppose 
except  weakness  and  moral  trepidation.  It 
was  in  vain  to  point  out  the  fact  that  when 
the  protocol  of  peace  was  signed,  not  one 
foot  of  the  Philippine  territory  ^\as  under 
the  American  flag.     It  was  only  after  the 
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protocol  was  proclaimed  that  Commodore 
Dewev  made  Iiis  successful  onset  on  Manila. 
At  this  time  the  flag  was  indeed  raised  over 
that  city,  and  a  reason  was  thus  found,  not 
only  for  holding  the  liarbor  and  city  of 
Manila,  not  only  for  taking  possession  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  but  for  the  retention  of  the 
whole  Philippine  archipelago  ! 

The   American   representatives   at    Paris 
were  borne  on   by  the  tide,  and  the  Spanisli 
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representatives  were  forced  back  under  the 
pressure.  The  United  States  had  all  the 
while  the  powerful  backing  of  England. 
Any  favor  which  Spain  might  receive  from 
France  had  meanwliilc  turned  the  other  way; 
for  the  French  holders  of  the  Spanish  bonds 
now  saw  a  hope  of  payment  in  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  They  who  hold  the  war  debts 
of  the  world  have  one  j)revailing  motive  of 
conduct  which  rises  above  all  national  and 


international  considerations  and  rests  wholly 
in  the  hope  of  securing  tlieir  bonds  and 
perpetuating  them  as  an  interest-bearing 
fund. 

It  became  evident  before  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  announced  that  the  largest 
advantages  (even  though  they  might  be  dis- 
advantages) would  be  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  the  fruit  of  victoiy.  As  to  Porto 
Rico,  that  island  had  already  been  conceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
As  to  Cuba,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Spanish  authority 
should  be  abrogated,  the  Span- 
ish forces  withdrawn,  and 
independence  secured  to  the 
peojile  of  the  island.  And 
herein  lay  a  serious  com]ilica- 
tion,  for  it  had  now  been  dis- 
covered that  the  Cuban  rejDub- 
lie,  in  behalf  of  which  the  war 
liad  been  virtually  undertaken, 
was  an  insubstantial  fact,  and 
that  the  Cuban  army  was  rather 
an  obstacle  than  an  auxiliary. 
Still,  the  declarations  of  jjolicy 
regarding  Cuba  were  so  distinct 
that  eontro^'ersy  relative  to  the 
island  could  hardly  break  out 
at  the  Paris  conference. 

The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  island  of  Guam,  that  point 
ot  the  Ladrones,  or  Marianas, 
which   had  been   conceded   to 
uur  Republic  at  the  time  of  the 
linitocol.    But  as  to  tlie  Philijj- 
jiiiies,   everything  was  contro- 
^  ersial.    The  Spanish  represen- 
tatives, led  by  Seiior  Montero 
Kios,  stoutly  resisted  the  aggressive  policy 
of   the  Americans,  who  soon   hesitated  not 
to  claim  the  whole  archipelago,  and  to  shape 
the  contention    so   that   there    could   be  no 
receding.     Along  this  line,  the  members  of 
the  conference  debate<l,  adjourned,  reassem- 
bled, modified  unimportant  details,  but  fixed 
their  views  more  and  more  until  the  18th  day 
of    December,  when    a    result    was    finally 
reached  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  sub- 
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niitted  for  approval  to  tlie  treaty-making 
powers  of  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  this  treaty 
of  Paris  was  transmitted  to  the  governments 
of  the  respective  nations.  As  to  the  main 
point,  the  agreement  reached  included  the 
eession  of  the  whole  Philijipine  group  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  payment  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Spain  of  |i20,000,000.  This  sum  was 
•laimed  by  the  Spanish  representatives  and 
was  allowed  by  the  American  represent- 
atives on  the  score  of  the  ousting  of  Spain 
from  her  forts,  government  buildings,  and 
Other  material  improvements  in  the  Philip- 
pines, rather  than  as  money  paid  for  the 
islands  themselves.  These  were  claimed  by 
the  United  States  on  the  score  of  conquest 
and  indemnity,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  become  the  duty  cjf  our  Government  to 
secure  for  the  Philippine  Islands  such  civil 
and  jiolitical  institutions  as  might  enable 
them  to  obtain  and  enjoy  all  the  liberties  to 
which  mankind  are  entitled. 

A  population  of  fully  8,000,000,  semi-bar- 
barians and  savages,  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  with  the 
consequent  necessity  of  establishing  over  the 
Filipinos  some  kind  of  colonial  government 
such  as  that  employed  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  control  and  management  of  her  insidar 
and  other  foreign  possessions.  The  full  text 
of  the  treaty,  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  may  not  be  profitably  repeated  ;  only 
the  leading  articles,  with  a  summary  of  the 
less  important  parts,  are  here  inserted  as  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

"  Aeticle  I. — Sjjain  renounces  all  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Cuba.  Whereas  said  isle 
when  evacuated  by  Sjsain  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  States, 
while  the  occupation  continues,  shall  take 
upon  tJiemselves  and  fulfill  the  obligations 
which,  by  the  fact  of  occupation,  interna- 
tional law  imposes  on  them  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  propert}% 

"  Article  II. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
islands  now  under  her  sovereignty  in  the  West 


Indies  and  the  Isle  of  Guam  in  the  archipel- 
ago of  Marianas  or  Ladrones. 

"  Article  III. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  archipelago  known  as  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  comprise  the  islands  sit- 
uated between  the  following  lines." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  defines  at 
length  the  ocean  boundaries  which  inclose 
all  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago. 

"Article  IV. — The  United  States  shall, 
during  the  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from 
the  interchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  admit  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  shif)s  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States." 

The  fifth  article  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
United  States  to  transport  to  Spain  all  the 
Spanish  jjrisoners  of  war  ;  to  concede  to  the 
captured  soldiers  their  arms  ;  to  enjoin  on 
Spain  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Isle  of  Guam  ;  to  grant  to  Spain  the 
retention  of  such  of  her  flags  and  standards 
and  arms  as  bad  not  been  taken  in  actual 
battle,  except  the  heavy  ordinance  of  per- 
manent fortifications. 

The  sixth  article  required  that  Spain  should 
set  at  liberty  all  prisoners,  political  and  mili- 
tary, in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  likewise  liberate  all 
persons  who  had  been  taken  and  impi-isoned 
during  the  war. 

"Article  YII. — Spain  and  the  United 
States  mutually  renounce  by  the  present 
treaty  all  claim  to  National  or  private  in- 
demnity, of  whatever  kind,  of  one  Govern- 
ment against  the  other,  or  of  their  subjects 
or  citizens  against  the  other  Government, 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  insuirection  in  Cuba,  anterior  to 
the  interchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  as  also  to  all  indemnity  as  re- 
gards costs  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
United  States  shall  judge  and  settle  the  claims 
of  its  citizens  against  Spain,  which  she  re- 
nounces in  this  article. 

"Article  VIII. — In  fulfillment  of  Arti- 
cles I,  n,  and  III  of  this  treaty,  Spain  re- 
nounces in  Cuba  and  cedes  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  other  West  Indian  isles,  in  Guam  and  tb^ 
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Pliilipliiiie  arc-liipelagi),  all  T)uiltlings,  moles, 
ban-aeks,  fortresses,  establislimeiits,  public 
roads,  and  other  real  proi)erty  which  by  cus- 
tom or  right  are  of  the  pul>lic  domain,  and  as 
such  belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Never- 
theless, it  is  declared  that  this  renouncement 
or  cession,  as  the  case  may.  be,  referred  to  in 
i  the  previous  jtaragraph,  in  noway  lessens  the 
property  or  riithts  winch  belong  by  custom  or 
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law  to  the  peaceful  possessor  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  in  the  j)rovinces  and  cities,  public  or  pri- 
vate establishments,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, or  whatever  bodies  have  judicial 
personality  to  acquire  and  ]>ossess  goods  in  the 
above-mentioned  renounced  or  ceded  territo- 
ries, and  those  of  private  individuals,  what- 
ever be  their  nationa'ity." 

In   the   ninth   article  it  was  j)rovided  that 
all  S})anish  sulijects,  native  or  domiciled  in 


the  ceded  teri-itories,  should  have  the  riglit  of 
passing  under  the  future  sovereignty  of  the 
places  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  of  freely  re- 
turning to  Spain.  In  doing  so  all  rights  of 
property  shouldbe  strictly  observed. 

"  Aktii'le  X. — The  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritories  whose  sovereignty  Sjjain  renounces  or 
cedes  shall  have  assured  to  them  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion. 

"  Article  XI.  —  Spaniards 
residing  in  the  ten'itories  whose 
sovereignty  Spain  cedes  or  re- 
nounces shall  be  subject  in  civil 
and  cijminal  matters  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  conformably 
with  the  common  laws  wliich 
regulate  their  competence,  be- 
ing enabled  to  appear  before 
them  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  employ  the  same  proceedings 
as  the  citizens  of  the  country 
to  which  the  tribunal  belongs 
must  (jbserve." 

In  Article  XII  the  forms  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  the 
countries  affected  by  the  war 
were  defined.  The  manner  of 
carrying  sentences  into  effect 
and  the  forms  of  criminal  pros- 
ecutions were  ascertained  and 
declared. 

"  Article  XIII. — Literary, 
artistic,  and  industrial  rights  of 
jiropcrty  acquired  by  Spaniards 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  territories 
ceded  on  the  interchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall 
continue  to  be  respected.  Spanish  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  works  which  shall  not 
be  dangerous  to  public  order  in  said  territo-- 
ries  shall  continue  entering  therein  with  free- 
dom from  all  customs  duties  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  dating  from  tlie  interchange  oil 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

"  Article  XIY. — Spain  may  establish  con 
sular  agents  in  the  ports  and  places  of  the 
territories  whose  renunciation  or  cession  are 
the  object  of  this  treaty. 
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"Article  XV. — The  Government  of 
either  country  shall  concede  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  to  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  all  port  dues, 
including  those  of  entry  and  departure,  lijiht- 
house  and  tonnage  dues,  as  it  concedes  to  its 
own  merchant  ships  not  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  This  article  may  be  repudi- 
ated at  any  time  by  cither  Govermnent 
giving  previous  notice  thereof  six  months 
beforehand. 

"A'RTKi.E   XYI. — Be  it  understood  that 


change  in  public  opinion  and  purpose,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  fundajaental  ])rinciples 
and  constitutional  forms  of  the  United  States, 
was  first  noticed.  Republicanism  as  a  foiin 
of  government,  and  democracy  as  a  theory  of 
society,  had  never  been  completely  and  finallj^ 
demonstrated  in  our  country.  True,  repub 
licanism  as  a  form  of  government,  and 
democracy  as  a  motive  force  in  society,  had 
triumphed  in  the  American  Revolution,  had 
given  form  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  been   vindicated   in   the  general 
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whatever  obligation  is  accepted  under  this 
treaty  by  the  United  States  with  vcsjiect  to 
Cuba  is  limited  to  the  period  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  shall  continue,  but  at  the 
■end  of  said  occupation  they  will  advise  the 
•Government  that  may  be  established  in  the 
island  that  it  should  accept  the  same  obliga- 
tions. 

"  Article  XVII. — The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
agreement  and  with  the  apjsroval  of  the  Sen- 
.ate,  and  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
Washington  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  this  date  or  earlier  if  possil)le." 

It  iras  in  the  years  1897-98,  that  the  gre.it 


history  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  local  organ- 
izations of  nearly  a  half-hundred  common- 
wealths. But  the  great  bottom  principles 
and  practices  of  free  popular  government  had 
never  been  universally  accepted  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  of  late  years,  both  repub- 
licanism in  fact  and  democracy  in  theory  had 
been  seriously  weakened. 

It  now  aj^peared  that  a  large  part  of  the 
people  had  been  infected  with  foreign  senti- 
ments. They  had  been  undermined  by  an 
overdone  conimercialism  which  regards  suc- 
cessful trade  as  superior  to  free  citizenship. 
With  this  had  come  also  an  unspoken  dis- 
trust of  the  republican  form  of  government, 
and  a  subtle  preference  for  European  methods 
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m  both  State  and  society.  The  easy  passage 
of  the  Athuitic,  and  the  ever-increasing 
weahli  of  tlie  upper  chisses  in  America,  had 
aggravated  tliis  political  degeneration,  and 
had  promoted  a  preference  for  the  institu- 
tions and  methods  of  monarchy. 

The  un-American  tendency  expressed  itself 
in  many  tangible  facts.  Notwithstanding 
the  declared  ]iur]iose  of  our  (iovcrnniciit,  as 
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interpreted  by  tlie  fathers,  the  sentiment 
grew  in  favor  of  a  large  standing  army.  It 
grew,  particularly,  in  the  direction  of  the 
creation  of  a  great  fleet  of  warships.  It 
grew  in  the  direction  of  admiration  for  tlie 
institutions  and  methods  of  the;  British  em- 
j)ire.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  otir 
only  two  serious  foreign  wars  had  been 
fought  with  (Ireat  Britain  in  order  to  break 
her  authority  over  these  States  and  to  keep 
her  at  bay  from  our  shores,  an  ill-conceived 
prejudice  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance,  as   against   the    rest   of  the    world, 


took  possession  of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
States  and  spread  far  into  the  interior. 

Then  came  all  of  a  sudden  the  ambition  to 
acquire  foreign  territory.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  done  only  by  aggi-ession,  purchase, 
and  conquest;  but  the  desire  grew  until  it 
became  a  passion.  The  European  govern- 
ments hold  many  foreign  possessions,  and  to 
be  like  the  European  governments  it  was 
necessary  that  the  United  States  should 
have  foreign  possessions  also. 

In  the  four  hundred  years  succeeding 
the  discovery  of  America,  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world  and  all  the  impor- 
tant islands  of  the  sea  had  passed  by 
acquisition,  by  purchase,  or  by  conquest, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  stronger 
races  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  races 
were  native  and  to  the  manner  born, 
but  many  were  discoverers,  aggressors, 
and  conquerors.  At  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  was  no  ad- 
ditional territory,  either  insular  or 
other,  to  be  gained  by  the  aggressive 
nations  by  means  of  discovery  and 
occupation;  but  there  still  remained  the 
methods  of  purchase  and  conquest. 
There  also  remained  one  other  very  ef- 
fective method;  that  is,  the  method  of 
a  stronger  nation's  gaining  a  foothold 
on  foreign  territory,  and  then  holding 
it  as  a  point  in  national  honor  ! 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  mostly  acquired  by 
this  method,  and  the  time  came  wheo 
1.  the  method  recommended  itself  to  the- 
United  States.  The  advocates  of  terri- 
torial acquisition  defined  their  policy  aa 
"expansion."  Hitherto  the  Territories  of 
the  Republic  had  greatly  exj)anded,  and 
for  such  expansion  the  Constitution  jiro- 
vided.  A  provision  was  made  in  advance 
l)y  the  fathers  to  settle,  occupy,  and  develop 
Territories  with  a  vieio  to  the  admission 
of  such  Territories  into  the  Union  as  in- 
dependent  States.  A  large  part  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  Nation  had  been  involved  with  this 
process.  By  this  means,  the  thirteen  small 
States,  with  which  the  Union  began,  ex- 
panded to  forty-five  great  States,  with  the 
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prospect,  at  the  century's  close,  of  five  others. 
In  1867,  the  Republic  gained  a  vast  accession 
of  territory  in  Alaska,  but  this  acquisition 
also  had  respect  to  the  creation  of  States. 
The  intermediate  stage  in  our  process  of 
State-making  had  always  been  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  territorial  government  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory  in  question.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  colonial  government  is  unknown  to  our  Con- 
stitution, and  unprecedented  in  our  histoiy. 

In  spite  of  these  xnideniable  facts  and  prin 
ciples,  however,  the  desire  sprang  up  and  be- 
came aggressive,  particularly  among  the  com- 
mercial classes  and  in  the  dominant  political 
party,  to  enter  upon  a  cai'eer  of  foreign  ter- 
ritorial acquisition.  This  happened  almost 
coincidently  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  It  also  happened 
that  that  conflict  was  directed  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  almost  "wholly  against  the  insular 
possessions  of  Spain.  The  most  important 
of  the  possessions,  the  West  Indian,  lay  con- 
tiguous to  the  American  coast. 

There  was  much  which  concurred  at  this 
juncture  to  inflame  the  rising  sentiment  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Excited  citizens 
began  to  talk  about  the  "  Greater  America." 
There  seemed  to  be  something  romantic  and 
great  about  the  conquest  of  the  insular  terri- 
tories of  Spain.  The  map  was  scanned  in 
order  to  discover  her  possessions  in  the 
ocean.  Another  circumstance,  which  seemed 
fortuitous,  conduced  to  the  same  end.  The 
Pacific  division  of  the  American  fleet,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  lay  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Philippine  Islands  belonging 
to  Spain.  These  were  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  re- 
sult was  that  while  the  war  progressed,  the 
island-getting  sentiment  rose  in  fervor.  It 
became  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  a  large  part  of  the  people 
to  take  the  island  empire  of  Spain  from  her; 
and  to  do  this,  and  as  a  justification  of  it, 
the  reason  was  advanced  that  the  conquest 
and  transfer  of  the  Spanish  islands  was  just 
and  necessary  in  order  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  barbarian  populations  and  as  an 
indemnity  to  the  United  States  for  the  outlay 
incurred  by  the  war. 


It  was  easily  foreseen  by  the  leaders  of 
this  transformation  of  public  opinion  and 
policy,  that  new  methods  of  government  and 
new  jirineiplcs  of  government,  wholly  differ- 
ent from  those  which  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
cepted, must  prevail,  if  the  imperialistic- 
plan  should  be  carried  out.  It  was  foreseen 
that  international  relations  and  policies  here- 
tofore unknown  must  be  adopted — that  the 
United  States  should,  in  a  word,  be  made  a» 
international,  rather  than  a  national,  entity 
in  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

This  new  theoiy  and  proposed  practice  in 
government  was  known  in  the  jargon  of  the 
times  as  Imjierialism.  Its  supporters  called 
it  the  Policjr  of  Expansion.  It  found  it* 
center  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  sea- 
board, and  had  the  American  j^ress  for  its 
chief  means  of  pi'opagation.  There  was 
something  sensational  and  much  that  was 
spectacular  in  the  utterances  that  were 
heard  on  every  hand  in  the  year  1898.  Ii> 
the  first  place,  the  traditions  of  the  American 
Republic  had  to  be  put  aside.  Plainly, 
these  traditions  carried  the  doctrine  of 
National  independence.  Washington  and  all 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  had  taught  this 
doctrine.  They  had  declared  the  doctrine 
of  no  entangling  alliances  with  foreign, 
powers.  They  embodied  the  doctrine  of  a 
plain  democracy  and  of  an  independent  and 
sejjarate  nation  in  the  Constitution  and  work- 
ings of  the  American  Government. 

The  fathers  had,  moreover,  been  cautious 
and  severe  with  respect  to  the  very  contin- 
gency which  had  now  ansen.  The  whole 
political  life  of  Washington  was  devoted  to- 
the  i^rinciple  of  a  new,  se^xirate  natioualiUj, 
based  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to- 
those  on  which  rest  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. All  of  this  had  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  new  American  imperialists.  They 
had,  in  the  first  place,  to  obviate  constitu- 
tional provisions  by  accepting  the  facts  of 
conquest  and  adopting  a  system  of  colonial 
governments.  In  the  next  place,  they  had  t» 
attack  the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  fathers;, 
and  this  they  did  unsparingly.  Many  lead- 
ing American  journals  laughed  to  scorn  such 
documents   as  Washington's   Farewell   Ad^ 
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dress,  and  a  fcu'  notril  ])iili>itt'('rs,  some  of 
them  1>oni  in  forci-rn  lands,  opeidy  proposed 
that  our  old  cliarters  <>i'  liberty  and  independ- 
ence should  be  hmijjr  away  as  mementoes  of 
a  b\<;«iiie  atje! 

This  ft'rincntatioM  in  ]iiil)lic  opinion,  and 
thistranslorniation  of  public  tlHiuirht  and  pur- 
pose, occurred  mosth'  in   the  veais  180S-99. 


But  sym])ti>nis  of  the  new  faith  and  practice 


in  legislation  was  tolerated  by  the  people. 
The  party  in  the  minority  felt  it  expedient 
to  concur  with  the  majority,  lest  opposition 
might  be  construed  into  a  failure  to  support 
the  Government  in  time  of  war.  It  was  this 
jnotive  which  prevailed  when  the  Bond  Bill 
of  1898  was  passed  with  only  a  plausible 
j^retext  for  such  an  act. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  prevailing 
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had  appeared  as  far  back  as  the  closing 
years  of  the  Harrison  administration.  It 
stands  to  tlie  historical  cre<lit  of  President 
Cleveland  that  he  resisted  it;  and  the  impe- 
rialistic Jiarty,  nursing  its  purpose,  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  after  the  inauguration 
of  McKiiiley  before  it  could  accomplish  its 
design  with  the  anne.xation  of  Hawaii.  'J'hat 
event  was,  as  we  have  sgen,  swiftly  accom- 
plished, by  a  method  of  congressional  indirec- 
tion and  undue  haste,  in  the  summer  of  1898 
Tlie  war  was  thwi  on,  ai>'l  almost  anything 


ambition  tende<l  to  produce  better  and  more 
reasonable  results.  The  question  of  construct- 
ing the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal  was  re- 
vived, and  was  advocated  with  more  energy 
than  ever  before.  The  opinion  grew  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Government  itself, 
rather  than  any  private  corporation,  should 
prosecute  the  great  enterprise.  Many  rea- 
sons were  adduced  to  show  the  propriety  of 
su<'h  a  course.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  by  way  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua was  now  known  to  be  practicable  from 
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an  engineering  jjoint  of  view.  In  the  next 
place,  it  could  not  be  doubted  tliat  the 
United  States  possessed  the  requisite  cap- 
ital. And  in  the  third  ]ilaee,  the  two  states 
principally  concerned  (Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica)  were  at  one  with  our  government  on 
the  subject. 

^Moreover,  the  building  of  the  canal  under 
govei-iimciital  patronage  seemed  to  accord 
perfectly  with  llic  spirit  and  method  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Unite<l  States.  Such 
a  work  seemed  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
that  "expansion"  which  infected  the  public 
mind  to  so  great  a  degree  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish-xVmerican  war.  The  question 
got  into  Congress,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session  of  18fl8-99,  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
canal  to  the  extent  of  120,000,000  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  was  blocked  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Speaker  Reed,  whose 
great — almost  unlimited — exercise  c^f  power 
in  that  liody  enabled  him  to  force  the  meas- 
ure over  to  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress. 

The  spirit  of  imperialism  in  the  United 
States  thus  began  to  flourish  and  expand 
with  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Each 
return  of  the  National  holidays  brought  forth 
a  new  stream  of  inconsiderate  and  generally 
unpatriotic — certainly  un-American — oratory 
in  favor  of  a  factitious  National  glory  at  the 
expense  of  public  patriotism  and  of  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  the  Nation.  To  such  an 
extent  had  this  spirit  proceeded  when  the 
Peace  Commissioners  assembled  at  Paris, 
that  tlie  American  representatives  were 
borne  or  pressed  forward  to  demand  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Philipjiine  Islands  and  the  gathering  in  of 
that  whole  arcliipelago  with  its  millions  of 
half-savage  iidiabitants  as  a  trophy  of  the 
battle — this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  when  the  war  was  formally 
concluded  by  the  j)rotocol  of  August  12, 
1898,  the  American  flag  did  not  float  over  a 
single  sipiare  foot  of  the  I'hilippine  territory. 

The  alleged  reason  for  these  insular  ac- 
quisitions, that  the  United  States  needed  such 
islands  for  the  establishment  of  coaling-sta- 
tions, particularly  for  the  establishment  of 
naval  coaling-stations,  ajipears  to   be  little 


less  than  a  piece  of  historical  sarcasm;  fo> 
by  this  argument  the  fleets  were  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  the  conquests;  the  conquests 
were  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  coaling- 
stations;  and  the  coaling-stations  were  neces- 
sary for  the  fleets  !  On  this  poor  circle  of 
logical  fallacy  and  historical  unsoundness, 
the  New  Impeeialism  of  1898  was  made  to 
to  rest ! 

History  had  reserved  for  the  Spanish- 
American  war  a  startling  and  lamentable 
sequel.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  the  colonial  dominion  of  Sj^ain 
crumlded  away.  Her  power  in  the  West 
Indies  melted  like  a  mist,  and  like  the  shadow 
of  a  mist  in  the  Philippines,  The  Spanish 
garrisons  and  field  soldiery  were  withdrawn 
from  both  oceans  and  sorrowfully  trans- 
ported to  Spain. 

This  movement  left  the  Americans  in 
possession  of  the  late  insular  territories  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom;  but  the  possession  was 
indefinite.  As  for  Porto  Rico,  the  transfer 
to  the  United  States  was  immediate,  abso- 
lute, and  final.  A  government  was  at  once 
organized,  and  the  office  of  military  governor 
was  conferred  on  General  John  R.  Brooke. 
In  Cuba,  the  Spanish  withdrawal  was  com- 
plete, but  the  American  occupancy  took  for 
the  time  being  the  form  of  a  protectorate, 
which  w^as  declared  to  be  temporary  until 
such  time  as  a  government  might  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Cubans  themselves. 

In  the  winter  of  1898-99,  some  feebie 
movements  were  made  for  the  institution  of 
a  Cuban  republic,  but  at  the  same  time,  other 
forces  began  to  work  to  create  in  the  islauil  a 
sentiment  which  might  subsequently  be  repre- 
sented as  a  cry  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  This  kind  of  movement  had  already 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Hawaii.  The  Ha- 
waiians  had  never  called  for  annexation. 
Only  a  handful  of  natives,  in  sympathy  with 
the  government  of  President  Dole,  and  his 
American  coadjutors,  had  sought  to  secure 
the  islands  under  the  unsupported  pretext 
that  tlie  Ilawaiians  wished  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with 'our  Republic. 

This  policy,  having  succeeded  in  one  case, 
was    immediatLly    adopted    as    an    efficient 
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method  of  getting  Cuba.  It  was  noted 
nnder  the  American  administration  at  Ha- 
vana, that  the  Cuban  patriots  and  military 
leaders  were  gradually  influenced  either  to 
resign  from  their  offices  or  to  give  forth  pre- 
monitory expressions  of  favor  to  the  annexa- 
tion program.  General  Calixto  Garcia  died 
in  AVashington  City,  and  Gen- 
eral Gomez  resigned  from  the 
headship  of  Cuban  affairs.  In 
fact,  the  real,  but  by  no  means 
the  professed,  tendency  in  this 
period  of  chaos  was  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  affairs  out 
of  which  an  expression  from 
the  Cubans  could  be  obtained 
favorable  to  the  absorption  of 
the  island  by  the  American 
Republic. 

Still  more  serious  and  com- 
plicated was  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  super\ened  in  the 
Philippines.  In  that  far  region 
there  was  a  tremendous  native 
population,  nimibering  about 
eight  millions,  scattered  over 
insular  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  The 
town  of  Manila  was  held  by 
the  Americans;  for  that  had 
been  conceded  since  the  date 
of  the  protocol  with  Sj)ain. 
The  military  occupation  at 
Manila,  iiowever,  was  exceed- 
inglv  distasteful  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, Avho  greatly  desired  in- 
dependence. Long  before  this, 
they  had  found  a  capable  leader 
in  their  chieftain,  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  around  ■\\hom  they 
rallied  in  the  winter  of  1898-99 
in  an  attemjjt  to  institute 
a  native  government.  They 
took  Malolos  for  their  capital  and  instituted 
a  native  congress. 

It  was  ostensibly  to  break  aird  destroy  the 
fc>panish  dominion  over  the  Filijjinos  that  the 
Americans  had  invaded  the  islands.  The  in- 
vasion by  the  American  army  brought  that 
army   into    alliance    with    Aguinaldo.   who 


had  already  more  than  once  led  in  a  rebellion 
against  Sjjain.  The  islanders  believed  that 
the  success  of  the  American  invasion  would 
be  their  success.  When  the  Spanish  war 
was  concluded,  Aguinaldo  proceeded  to 
create  a  political  organization.  He  and  his 
co-workers   sent  as  their   representative   to 
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Washington  City  their  popular  fellow-insur- 
gent, Felipe  Agoncillo,  who  sought  to  obtain 
recognition  as  the  reitresentative  of  a  Philip- 
])ine  republic.  But  his  seeking  was  in  vain; 
for  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tratio!!  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  Philip- 
pine archipelago  and  to  hold  it  as  a  colonial 
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depenflency  were  now  revealed,  and  Agonciilo 
was  inu-ercnionionsly  turned  away. 

When  this  rejection  of  the  native  ambas- 
eador  was  known  in  the  Philippines,  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  forces  liennned  in  the  town  of 
Manila,  entrenched  themselves  according  to 


r 
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'  their  rude  skill,  and  began  to  press  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  ^reanwhile  orders  had  been  sent 
from  the  war  dei>artment  at  Washington  to 
General  Elwell  S.  Otis,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  trooj)s  at  3Ianila,  to  dispatch 
a  force  to  Iloilo,  cajiital  of  the  island  of 
Panay,  which  had  been  licsieged  by  the  na- 
tives because  the  Spanish  garrison  had  not 
been  withdrawn.  On  the  day  Ix'fore  Christ- 
mas, hnwc^(•r,  the  Spanish  commandant  with- 
drew, and  Iloilo  was  taken  In'  the  Filipinos 
before  the  American  contingent  could  arrive. 
Tliree  days  afterwards,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitted  to  General  Otis 
a  ))aper  of  jjolicies  for  him  to  follow.  On 
the  7th  of  January,  Aguinaldo  issued  a 
counter  proclanuition  j)rotesting  against  the 
American  occupation,  and  citing  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Americans  had  promised 
to  secure  indeijcndence  for  tlie  native  pcojjle. 


The  leader  called  upon  his  countrymen  to- 
continue  the  struggle  for  emancipation.  Oi> 
the  10th  of  the  month,  a  conference  was  held 
bv  the  American  authorities,  and  another  by 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers,  to  determine 
what  policy  each  would  henceforth  pursue. 

The  result  was  actual  hostilities.  On  the 
4th  of  Feljruary,  1899,  the  Filipinos  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  American  lines  near 
JIanila,  but  were  repidsed  with  unknowi> 
losses.  With  the  coming  of  daylight,  Ad- 
niiral  Dewey  opened  from  the  fleet  upon  the 
P"'ilipino  position,  and  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  tremendous  losses  to  the  insurgents 
until,  according  to  current  rumor,  -2,000  of 
their  number  were  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
wounded.  Rejiort  said  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  taken  4,000  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  the  engagement;  lost  49  killed  ancl 
148  wouniled.  In  any  event,  the  Filipinos 
were  defeated,  and  on  the  7tli  of  the  month, 
they  retreated  fronr  the  vicinity  of  Manila, 
in  the  directii;)n  of  INIalolos.  The  Americans 
advanced  and  established  their  lines  nine 
miles  beyond  the  city. 

A  detachment  of  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Miller  which  had  been  sent  against  Iloilo 
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came  upon  that  place  on  the  11th  of  February, 
and  ca])tured  it  from  the  natives.  On  the 
day  before  this  affair,  the  town  of  Calooean, 
near  Manila,  was  bombarded  and  captured 
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bv  the  Americans.  And  on  the  same  day  of  the 
capture  of  Iloilo,  the  insurgents  north  of 
Manila  were  assaulted  in  their  position  and 
driven  into  the  interior.  In  this  engage- 
ment, the  American  loss  was  4  killed  and 
32  wounded. 

After  this,  desultory  fighting  continued  al- 
most daily,  until  the  25th  day  of  March,  when 
a  division  of  the  Americans  led  by  General 
MacArthur,  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
Malolos,  which  was  tlie  capital  town  of 
Aguinaldo,  was  confronted  by  the  Filipino 
army,  a  few  miles  distant  at  a  place  called 
Singulon.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  in 
which  the  Americans  lost  over  .30  killed, 
while  the  Filipino  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
extended  to  hundreds.  The  American  ad- 
vance was  then  continued  to  the  capital, 
which  was  taken  on  the  31st  of  March,  and 
Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  receded  down  the 
railroad  into  tlie  interior,  tearing  up  the 
rails  as  they  retreated.  The  Filipino  Con- 
gress and  the  government  officials  fled  from 
Malolos  with  Aguinaldo's  army,  and  the  gov- 
ernment building  was  fired.  That  structure 
and  a  great  part  of  the  town  were  consumed 
to  ashes. — Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  1899.  ' 

It  could  but  be  that  the  example  of  Chicago 
and  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  would  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  praise.  So  the  event  revealed  itself 
in  our  country.  Expositions  of  Arts  and  In- 
dustries rose  to  a  higher  and  still  higher 
plane.  Several  displays  of  National  impor- 
tance followed  in  divers  parts  of  the  republic, 
in  the  five-year  interval  between  1893  and 
1898.  First,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
was  held  a  Midwinter  World's  Fair  from  Jan- 
uary to  June  of  1894.  Many  of  the  foreign 
exhibits  displayed  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 
were  transferred  bodily  to  this  exposition  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Fair  was  very  suc- 
cessful both  from  an  artistic  and  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  On  September  15th  of 
the  following  year,  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition  was  fonnally  opened 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  also  proved  to  be  an 
extensive  and  successful  enterprise,  more  im- 
portant indeed  than  the  Midwinter  Fair  of 


San  Francisco.  Hereupon  the  citizens  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  decided  to  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  Statehood  which  was  com- 
ing on  apace,  by  the  holding  of  an  exposition 
in  tlieir  capital  city.  The  Tennessee  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  was  accordingly  opened; 
in  ilay,  1897,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  with 
many  interesting  features.  Then  in  the- 
summer  of  1898,  followed,  in  the  city  "of 
Omaha,  Xeb.,  an  exliibitit)u  of  the  products^ 
arts,  industries,  and  general  civilization  of 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
States  had  already  become  a  vast  democratic- 
empire.  In  them  all  were  the  elements  of  an- 
amazing  progress  and  the  seed-germs  of  a 
rare  and  expanding  culture. 

The  development  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic by  carrying  civilization  first  one  thousand 
and  then  two  thousand  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  had  by  stress  of  distance  and 
diversity  of  industrial  interests  changed 
somewhat  the  sentiments  and  fraternal  spirit 
o£  the  two  sections  of  the  Union.  The  cen- 
tral West  had  continued  to  be  completely 
American,  while  the  impact  of  foreign  popu- 
lations upon  the  great  cities  of  the  East  had 
tended  to  give  them  somewhat  the  cast  of 
Europe.  The  importance  of  the  Omaha  Ex- 
position lay  in  the  fact  that  it  tended  to  pre- 
serve and  emphasize  the  homogeneity  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — a  fact  already  demon- 
strated at  Chicago  five  years  jjreviously. 

For  it  was  into  the  West  that  the  East- 
ern States  of  the  .Union  had  sent  afore- 
time the  best  streams  of  their  population. 
The  new  Western  comnionwealths  were  borii 
out  of  the  loins  of  the  older  commonwealths- 
in  the  East,  as  also  out  of  the  older  in  the 
South.  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  particular, 
had  been  colonized  by  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  in  the  final  stage 
of  their  development  were  essentially  de- 
tached territories  of  Massachusetts.  But  the 
great  States  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Union 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  processes  and  ambitions  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  while  in  the  political  evolu- 
tion at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  Senatoi* 
and  Representatives  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
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States  had  in  political  controversy  been  dis- 
jiaraged  and  depreciated. 

As  if  to  show  the  fundamental  identity  of  in- 
terests in  the  East  and  the  West,  the  question 
of  hoklins  a  great  exposition  in  Omaha  was 
first  agitated.  The  idea  took  practical  shape 
in  the  winter  of  1895.  An  executive  com- 
mittee of  six  representatives  was  formed,  and 
a  preliminary  subscription  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  was  made  in  a  short  period  of 
time.      (Grounds   were  secured   in  a  part  of 


trary  it  went  forward  to  a  complete  and  in- 
deed glorious  fulfillment. 

The  groinds  included  in  the  building  area 
at  Omaha  had  an  extent  of  two  hundred  acres. 
Lines  of  communication  were  multiplied  to 
the  center  of  the  city,  which  might  be  reached 
in  a  few  minutes'  travel.  The  situation  was 
picturesque,  and  the  landscape  was  artistically 
divided  so  that  the  principal  buildings  should 
be  grouped  around  a  Grand  Court  or  central 
space.      A    (irand    Canal    was    constructed. 
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the  chosen  city,  and  on  tlie  lii'd  of  April,  1807, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid. 
The  work  of  construction  extended  from 
■this  date  until  the  oj)ening  of  the  exposition 
on  .June  1st,  1898.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish- 
American  war  In-oke  out  ;  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  things  civil  and  things  in- 
<lustrial  to  things  military.  The  condition 
•of  affairs  in  the  early  summer  of  1898  might 
well  have  discouraged  the  management  of 
the  Exposition,  or  to  have  altogether  post- 
poned the  enterprise.  But  the  enterprise 
would  by  no  means  be  arrested  ;  on  the  con- 


crossed  at  intervals  with  elegant  bridges. 
Promenades,  flanked  with  rows  of  columns 
and  covered  above  with  roofs  from  which 
vines  de]iended,  furnished  an  imitation  of 
what  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
At  the  ends  of  the  avenues  were  arches  of 
beautifid  structure,  one  of  Avhich,  designed 
to  l:>e  ])ermaneut,  was  called  the  Arch  of  the 
States,  representing  in  as  many  courses  of 
stone  the  twenty-four  States  and  Territories 
concerned  in  the  Exposition.  The  grounds 
were  improved  and  ornamented  in  the  man- 
ner already  memorable  from  the  work  done 
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in  Jackson  Park  for  the  Columbian  display 
of  1893. 

The  Exi)ositi<)n  beiran  with  imposing  cere- 
monies on  tlio  1st  of  June,  and  extended  over  a 
period  of  four  months.  From  the  beginning, 
the  enterprise  was  successful  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  visitors  who  thronged  the 
grounds  during  tlie  summer,  many  of  whom 
•were  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Union 
and   from   foreign  lands,  could  but   be  im- 


name  became  historically  recorded  as  one  of 
those  municipalities  which  have  contributed 
by  such  enterprises  to  the  progress  and  en- 
lightenment  of  the  human  race. 

An  important  industrial  and  economic  fact 
in  the  lecent  history  of  the  United  States 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gpld  mines- 
in  the  Yukon  district  of  British  Columbia. 
The  region  of  the  finds  lies  just  over  the 
eastern  boundarv  of  Alaska.     The  fields  of 
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pressed  with  the  striking  revelations  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  enlightened  communi- 
ties of  the  Western  States.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
hibition as  a  whole,  following  the  types  and 
methods  already  es1,al)lished  by  the  experience 
of  nations  since  the  holding  of  the  first  dis- 
play of  the  kind  in  1851,  compared  favorably 
with  the  great  international  displays  at  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  and  Chicago.  The  city  of 
Omaha,  by  the  entertainment  of  the  immense 
throngs  entering  her  gates,  won  for  herself 
the  unstinted  ai)plause  of  many  peoples  ;  her 


production  belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon> 
from  about  the  point  at  which  that  river  cuts- 
the  international  boundary,  up  the  valley  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  to  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  and  almost  as  far  as  Teslin  Lake.  The- 
region  in  question  is  just  below  the  Arctic- 
circle,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  civilized  life. 

The  knowledge  that  gold  exists  in  large- 
quantities  in  the  placer  deposits  of  this  part 
of  the  Yukon  led,  as  in  the  case  of  California 
and  Australia,  to  the  inrushing  of  men  and 
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races.  The  proximity  of  Alaska  to  the  new 
fields  seemed  to  iuvite  the  adventure  of 
great  numbers  of  American  miners  and  pros- 
pectors. These  were  held  at  bay  only  by 
the  enormous  distance  of  the  mines  from  the 
open  sea,  and  b}^  the  rigors  of  nature  which 
were  sutticiently  extreme  to  appall  the  stout- 
est heart.  The  principal  excitement  oc- 
curred in  1897,  Mhen  the  northwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States  were  greatly  agitated, 


miners  are  able  to  get  down  to  the  frozen 
sand  and  gravel  in  which  the  particles  of 
gold  are  distributed.  The  facts  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Klondike  deposits  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  almost  inaccessible.  The  gold 
is  of  unknown  extent  and  distribution,  but  is 
so  encased  under  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  ice- 
layers  that  human  beings  can  hardly  work 
their  wav  to  the  coveted  gravel.    The  result 
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and  thousands  of  men  took  up  their  ill-ad- 
vised march  for  the  Klondike. 

Those  who  could  reach  the  scene  were  re- 
warded, some  of  them  richly,  with  findings 
of  free  gold  in  the  placer  sands.  The  su- 
preme obstacle  to  success  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  covered  with  thick  layers  of 
ice  and  snow.  These  have  to  be  melted 
away  or  scattered  with  explosives  before  the 


of  the  discovery  was  far  less  than  the  antici- 
pation. Enthusiasts  did  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  a  yield  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  or  more  would  presently  be  obtained 
from  the  Yukon  mines,  but  this  estimate  was 
ridiculously  greater  than  the  actual  yield  in 
1898  and  1899  would  justify. 

This  chapter  may  be  fittingly  concluded 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  affairs 
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ill  tlie  Philippine  Islands.  There  tlie  war 
of  the  United  tStates  with  Spain  transformed 
itself  into  a  war  with  the  Filipinos.  In  May 
of  1800,  the  wet  season,  which  extends  from 
May  until  October,  set  in,  and  military  ojiera- 
tions  on  the  American  side  were  virtually 
suspended.  ^V  period  of  uncertainties  and 
disatjreements  among  the  land  and  naval 
officers  ensueil,  and  .Admiral  George  Dewey 
asked  to  lie  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  s(|uadron.  Commodore  Watson  w*as 
accordingly  sent  to  take  his  place,  and  Dewey 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

'i'iu'  Admiral  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  city  of  Kew  York,  Ly  its 
authorities,  jirepari'd  fm-  him  the  most  bril- 
liant reception  ever  extended  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  He  was  received  on  board  of 
his   flagshiji,  the    (Jlijinpia,  by   Mayor  Van 


Wyck  and  the  official  committee,  and  on  the 
28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  September,  was  ac- 
corded a  public  ovation  of  unprecedented 
character.  Perhaj)s  a  million  people,  be- 
sides the  citizens  of  New  York,  joined  in  the 
triumphal  pageant  which  was  enacted  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  Admiral  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  jirocession, 
military  and  civil,  and  was  greeted  with 
sliouts  by  tlie  thousands  who  thronged  the 
streets.  In  Madison  Square  a  Dewey  Arch 
with  approaches  of  Victory  columns  had 
been  erected,  with  a  grand  reviewing  stand 
from  whicli  the  Ailmiral  and  a  great  host 
of  invited  guests  reviewed  the  procession. 
Afterwards,  the  Admiral  departed  for  Wash- 
ington City  to  consult  wiJi  the  Administra- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  peace 
in  the  Philippines. 


Chapxer  CLXI.— Great   Britain. 


O  far  as  partj'  polemics 
were  concerned,  the  year 
1889  in  England  was  one 
of  ))olitical  stagnation  ; 
but  the  trend  of  events 
now  began  clearly  to 
reveal  new  issues  des- 
tined to  recast  the  whole 
political  machine.  'J'hese  new  issi'ies  were 
caused  bv  t  he  interferences  of  organized  labor 
and  consolidated  capital.  AVitli  the  revival 
of  trade  from  its  long  inertness,  the  labor- 
ers, naturally,  indulged  in  exjtectations  of 
higher  wages.  These  expectations  became 
demands:  the  vast  system  of  employees  de- 
termined to  insist  that  justice  be  done  them. 
Their  exactions  were  resisted  by  the  em- 
ployers.    Then  the  wage-earners  struck. 

The  first  of  the  great  strikes  was  that  of 
the  dock-lal)orers,  in  August.  Tlu^y  asked 
for  an  increase  of  jiay  from  five  pence  to  six 
pence  an  hour  ami  for  the  al)olition  of  the 
contract  system.  Allied  lal)orers — porters, 
stevedores,  carnien,  watermen,  and  the  like — 
joined  forces  with  the  original  strikers. 
Popular   symjiathy   was  with   them, — ])artly 


on  account  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the 
Dock  Company  was  regarded  by  the  public. 
Mass-meetings  were  held  in  Hyde  Park  and 
elsewhere;  subscriptions  for  the  support  of 
the  strikers  poured  in.  London  was  amazed; 
one  hundred  thousand  men  had  gone  out. 

It  was  realized  that  here  was  a  condition 
necessitating  profound  attention.  Econ- 
omists and  humanitarians  alike  sought  for 
means  wlierel:)y  to  terminate  the  crisis;  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  ordered  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  The  indiscre- 
tions of  the  more  violent  strikers  weakened 
the  general  apjiroval,  yet  the  conscience  of 
the  people  was  at  last  aroused,  and  it  re- 
mained aroused.  As  a  result,  a  Commission 
was  formed  to  investigate  and  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Conciliation  were  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  amicable  efforts 
of  these  men  were  successful,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  strikers  returned  to  work,  victorious. 

This  great  strike  was  typical  of  all  the 
lesser,  sporadic  ones,  which  occurred  through- 
out   the    kingdom    among    bakers,    tailors, 
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tramway  and  omnibus  men,  as  well  as  among 
the  more  important  departments  of  labor. 
In  most  instances  tlie  strikers  were  fairly 
euccessful,  though  the  efforts  of  the  gas- 
etokers  in  London  and  Manchester  failed. 
The  tendency  of  the  strikes  was  to  attract 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
on  this  account  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the   cause    of   social    reform.      In    London, 


jjoor  and  obscure.  Among  those  who  died 
of  it  were  Mr.  Bright,  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  age,  the  poet  Browning,  Bishop  Light- 
foot  of  Durham,  tlie  most  learned  of  contem- 
porary jjrelates,  and  AVilkie  Collins,  the 
novelist. 

In  Ireland  the  sufferings  of  the  jjoor  were 
rather  less  than  for  some  time  immediately 
preceding.     The  violence  that  had  recently 
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especially,  much  was  done;  the  law  against 
owners  of  unsanitary  tenements  was  enforced; 
large  donations  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  relieving  the  physically 
and  mentally  barren  lives  of  the  toilers;  Sir 
Edward  Guinness  gave  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor  in  London  and  Dublin. 
These  charitable  endeavors  were  also  made 
needful  through  the  ravages  of  a  new  dis- 
ease, the  influenza,  which  in  this  year  swept 
like  a  pestilence  over  all  the  country.  Nor 
was  the  disease  limited  in  its  attacks  to  the 


been  the  expression  of  jjolitical  animositjr 
began  to  disappear,  bj-  reason  of  ths  better 
direction  taken  in  the  legislation  concerning 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  by  reason  of  the  changing  temper  of  the 
l^eople.  Agrarian  outrages  were  discon- 
tinued to  a  great  extent,  and  instances  of 
boycotting  grew  fewer.  The  harvests  of 
the  year  before  had  been  insufficient,  but  now 
the  products  were  plentiful;  and  this  abun- 
dance, in  conjunction  with  increased  prices, 
aided  in  restoring  comparative  tranquillity  to 
the  island. 
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At  the  opening  of  1890,  then,  we  find  Ire- 
land ahnost  resting  for  a  moment.  England, 
on  the  contrary,  was  peculiarly  distraught, 
and  a  like  uneasiness  was  apparent  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  despite  the  fact  that  Scottish 
progress  was  splendidly  illustrated  in  tliis 
year  by  the  completion  of  the  huge  cantilever 
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bridge  over  the  Forth,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
revival  of  industrial  activity  that  began  in 
1889  soon  ceased,  to  be  succeeded  by  com- 
mercial ajiathy.  All  conditions  conspired  to 
cause  disaster.  The  politicians  were  cau- 
tious; indeed,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
avoid  tlie  evils  of  the  hour,  and  no  remedial 


legislation  was  attempted.  Among  the  labor- 
ers socialistic  agitations  were  jiersistent;  the 
stock  exchange  securities  fell;  financial 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  stormy 
weather  at  harvesting-time,  served  to  in- 
crease the  discouragement  and  to  prevent 
eiiterjjrise.  The  alarm  of  the  moment 
reached  its  climax  when  the 
old  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
was  threatened  with  failure. 
Tlie  age  and  resources  of  this 
liouse  had  given  to  it  such 
public  prestige  that  the  rumor 
of  its  ditliculties  appalled  the 
financial  world,  and  the  general 
dismay  ^^'as  liardly  alleviated 
when  the  Bank  of  England 
came  to  tlie  rescue  of  the  Bar- 
ings. Consols  fell  nearly  to 
ninety-three,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  bank's  importation  of 
large  sums  in  gold  from  France 
and  Russia  that  a  panic  was 
averted. 

The  weather  continued  to 
aid  in  making  the  period  un- 
usual and  troublous;  for  the 
winter  was  the  coldest  known 
in  many  years,  so  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  were  thereby 
much  intensified.  Thus  there 
was  a  particular  timeliness  to 
the  plea  put  forth  by  General 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
for  the  suliscription  of  a  million 
pounds  to  be  used  in  relieving 
the  submerged  tenth  in  Darkest 
England,  altliough  his  plan  of 
work  met  with  liarsh  criticism. 
Tlie  labor  question  became 
even  graver.  At  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  held  at  Liver- 
pool, in  September,  the  party 
of  compulsion  overcame  the  old  Unionists. 
The  significant  spirit  of  this  was  displayed 
in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  strikes  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  dock-men  in  Liverpool, 
Cai-diff,  and  Glasgow  went  out,  though 
witliout  much  success.  In  the  mining  dis- 
tricts no  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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jnen  struck,  and  when  the  questions  in 
dispute  were  coni})romised,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  north  of  England  had  lost  three  hun- 
•dred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  fact,  the 
sjjirit  of  the  year  was  such  that  strikes  oc- 
curred in  almost  all  departments  of  labor. 
The  employees  in  the  post-otRce,  the  police- 
inen,  coroners'  juries,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
were  numbered  among  the  strikers.  At  tlie 
close  of  the  year  tlie  railway  men  in  Scot- 
land stopped  work,  and  traffic  was  at  a 
standstill  for  six  weeks,  when  the  strike 
failed. 

The  general  gloom  was  heightened  by  the 
■many  losses  at  sea,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
sinking  of  the  British  torpedo  cruiser,  Si-rpent. 
In  the  founderino'  of  this  vessel  off  the  coast 
•of  Spain,  near  t'oruiiiKi,  Xovcmber  lo,  only 
three  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  es- 
caped. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dead 
bodies  washed  ashore  were  buried  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Cemetery  by  the  Spanish 
priests,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
■corpses  were  those  of  Protestants. 

Meantime,   in  Ireland,    extensive  disquiet 


had  been  caused  by  anticipations  of  famine. 
Ilappilv,  not  only  were  these  fears  not  re- 
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alized,  but  they  were  productive  of  positive 
good,  inasmucli  as  the  Government,  in  order 
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to  guard  tlio  pecijile  from  the  exjiectt'd  hor- 
rors of  want,  advaiu'fd  four  liuiidred  thou- 
sand ])0<inds  to  ail  Irish  coinpaiiy  so  that 
railways  might  he  construett'd  m  the  rural 
districts.     As  a  result,  the  poor  were  given 


THOMAS  HU(;HES. 

sufficient  om]>loyment  and  the  country  was 
permanently  benefited. 

In  Parliament,  Irish  aifairs  were  less  satis- 
factory. In  Feliruary  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Times-Pigott  for- 
geries reported,  exonerating  Parnell  as  to 
the  personal  charges,  but  condemning  him 
and  his  companions  for  combining  to  boy- 
cott.    Much  and  bitter  debate  arose  about 


the  report.      In  September,  Tom  P.   l)iiion 
and  O'Brien,  Parnellite  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  arrested,  charged  with  conspiracy 
and  with  advising  tenants  not  to  pay  rents. 
The  arrested  men,  liaving  secured  bail,  cliose 
not  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  trial, 
but  fled  to  America.    The  Irish 
camp  itself  was  fast  becoming 
distraught  with  opposing  fac- 
tions   when    the    antagonistic 
elements  were  roused  to  final 
bitterness  by   the    decision    in 
theO'Shea  ilivorce  case,  where- 
by Parnell,  named  as  the  co- 
respondent, was   found   guilty 
as  charged  and  taxed  with  all 
the  costs.     The  day  after  the 
verdict  a  great  meeting  of  the 
National   League,    in    Dublin, 
unanimously  voted  that  Parnell 
should   retain   the    leadership, 
and  the  chief  himself  publicly 
announced  his  intention  of  re- 
maining  at    the    head   of  the 
party.      The  sentiment   as   to 
bis  personal  conduct  was,  how- 
ever,   such    that    the    English 
Home    Rule    party   separated 
from    him,    while     the     Irish 
bishops  somewhat  later  issued 
a  manifesto  against  him,  and  a 
Conference  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  lield    De- 
cemlier  4,  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion  of    Justin    McCarthy   in 
Parnell's    stead.     Forthwith  a 
vehement    campaign    between 
the  two  factions  was  conducted 
in  Ireland,  in  which  Parnellitea 
and    Anti-Parnellites    sliowed 
a  superabundance  of  intrigue 
and  belligerency,  both  verbal  and  physical, 
the  most  important  results  attained  l)eing  a 
serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  by 
displaying  Irish  turbidency  and  lack  of  re- 
straint in  the  management  of  domestic  affairs. 
In  ecclesiastical  circles  much  interest  at- 
tached to  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  had  been  prosecuted  for  ritualistic 
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practices.  Tho  ruling,  made  in  November, 
after  two  years  of  trial,  was  a  distinct  victory 
for  the  ritualistic  prelate,  and  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Low  Church  party  waging  war  against 
him,  which  prom])tly  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where,  in  the  following  year,  the 
judgment  of  the  Archbishop  was  confirmed. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  return  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  landed  at  Dover,  April  26,  after 
his  successful  journey  from  the  Congo  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  thence  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  was  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicings 
among  all  classes,  a  rejoicing  increased  by  his 
romantic  marriage  with  Miss  Tennant  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  only  shadowed  by 
the  painful  charges  and  countercharges  as  to 
the  conduct  of  his  rear  column. 

The  most  generally  lamented  deaths  of 
the  year  were  those  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
August  11;  of  the  Archbishoj)  of  York,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  D.D.,  December  25;  and  of 
Canon  Liddon,  the  most  eloquent  divine  of 
his  generation,  September  9. 

The  new  year,  1891,  brought  no  distinct 
signs  of  betterment.  Trade  continued  stag- 
nant; the  general  condition  of  health  was 
bad — the  grip  raging.  The  cold  weather 
that  had  marked  the  close  of  1890  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  in  the  early  months  of 
1891,  that  its  severity  was  beyond  anything 
in  past  years  back  to  1794.  For  more  than 
a  month  the  Thames,  at  Windsor,  was  frozen 
over,  and  the  skating  on  Regent's  Park  Lake 
remained  for  forty-three  days.  The  inclement 
weather  intensified  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
and  incited  the  laborers  to  new  efforts  for 
better  wages;  but  most  of  the  strikes  failed. 
A  Royal  Commission,  with  Lord  Hartington 
as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  difficulties  in  the  relations  between  cap- 
ital and  labor;  but  its  work,  while  marking 
an  advance  in  the  status  of  the  subject,  was 
of  no  direct  benefit.  Parliament  attempted 
to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by 
legislation,  and  to  that  end  the  Factory  Acts 
were  amended;  while  an  act  to  extend  small 
holdings  was  introduced,  and  school  fees 
were  abolished. 

The  general  discontentwas  strikinglyshown 
in  the  platform  promulgated  by  the  National 


Liberal  Federation.  This  promised  home  rule, 
disestablishment  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  par- 
ish councils,  small  holdings  and  allotments, 
the  House  of  Lords  to  be  amended  or  ended, 
land  law  reform,  taxation  of  ground  rents, 
free  sale  of  land,  popular  veto  on  liquor,  in- 
ternational arbitration,  and  the  proper  hous- 
ing of  the  working  classes. 

The  ravages  of  sickness  and  death  were 
especiallj^  evident  in  the  political  realm.  The 
influenza  was  virulent  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
mons  through  the  summer,  and  Gladstone 
was  completely  prostrated  by  it  and  the 
shock  of  liis  eldest  son's  death.  Just  after 
the  Newcastle  meeting,  W.  H.  Smith,  the 
leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  an<l  Parnell 
died  on  the  same  day.  Balfour,  who  as  Irish 
secretary  had  distinguished  himself  in  quiet- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  the  island,  was 
chosen  as  the  new  head  of  the  L'nionists.  Par- 
nell's  marriage  with  Mrs.  O'Shea  had  finally 
divided  the  L-ish  forces,  and  his  death  even 
could  not  close  the  gap  his  folly  had  opened. 
Balfour,  however,  by  active  measures,  in- 
cluding personal  visits  to  the  island,  was 
al)le  so  to  manage  affairs  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  practically  ameliorated, 
despite  the  frays  of  the  leadei'S.  Especially, 
the  measures  of  the  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings  by  tenants  marked 
a  decided  gain  to  the  small  agriculturists. 
Lord  Granville,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
Peers,  died;  also  Lord  Lytton,  diplomatist, 
Indian  viceroy,  and  man  of  letters.  Among 
the  most  notable  deaths  outside  of  political 
circles  were  those  of  Kinglake,  the  historian 
of  the  Crimean  War;  Bradlaugh,  the  free- 
thinker; Professor  Moseley,  the  biologist; 
Dr.  Magee,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
whom  Dr.  Maclagan  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed; and  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  the 
Russian  philosopiier,  and  founder  of  modern 
Theosophy. 

The  general  consternation  that  was  spread 
abroad  through  the  country  did  not  pass  so- 
ciety by;  for  all  aristocracy  was  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  the  Gordon-Cumming  scandal,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  involved. 
The  matter  transpired  by  reason  of  a  slander 
suit  brought  by  Sir  William  Gordon-Cum- 
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mill"'  against  those  who  liail  aecnsed  him  of 
cheating  at  cards,  and  in  tlie  trial  the  Prince 
of  Wales  appeared  as  a  witness.  The  plain- 
tiff was  defeated;  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  gambling  at  baccarat  liad  been  the  di- 
version of  the  prince  and  his  jiarty  while  vis- 
iting at  Traiibycroft,  and  a  storm  of  criticism 
was  provoked.  Not  the  least  striking  part 
of  the  whole  affair  was  Sir  William's  mar- 
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riage  of  an  American  girl  immediately  after 
the  verdict  of  the  court  against  him.  The 
distress  caused  to  society  by  tlie  noising 
abroad  of  such  unwholcsdme  secrets  was, 
however,  somewhat  assnage<l  l)y  a  visit  in 
the  summer  from  tlip  (ierman  Emjieror,  and 
one  soon  afterward  from  the  Prince  of  Na- 
ples, heir  to  the  Ttali.in  throne. 

The  opening  montlis  of  tlie  new  year  saw 
little  abatement  in  the  an.vietv  and  trouble 


of  the  nation.  TypIioiJ  fever  raged  in  Janu- 
ary, and  in  the  second  week  of  that  month 
Duke  Albert  Victor  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
after  his  father,  heir  to  the  throne,  died  of 
the  disease  at  Sandringham.  The  whole  na- 
tion really  mourned  the  death  of  the  youth 
who  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The 
sorrow  was  emphasized  by  its  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  rejoicing  that  had 
arisen  on  the  announcem^ent  of 
his  engagement  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Cambridge, 

The  gloom  was  yet  apparent 
when  formal  court  festivities 
celebrated  the  betrothal  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania,  and  the  visit  of  the 
successful  suitor,  accompanied 
by  his  uncle,  King  Charles  of 
Roumania,  to  Queen  Victoria. 

In  Parliament,  the  apjiroach- 
ing  dissolution  was  in  the  air. 
Gladstone  remained  absent  for 
his  health's  sake.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  re- 
moved the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
made  necessary  the  apjjoint- 
ment  of  a  new  leader  in  his 
stead  for  the  Liberal  Laiionist 
*J|J«^V^  4»  party  in  the  Commons.  To  this 
position  Mr.  Chamberlain  suc- 
ceeded. As  to  the  various 
measures  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  session,  the  most 
important  and  effective  was  the 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  which 
was  passed  after  having  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  preceding  sessions.  This  law  was 
designed  to  benefit  the  Irish  tenants,  and  to 
that  end  provided  that  the  Government 
should  advance  money  to  tenants  desiring  to 
purchase  their  holdings.  This  money  would 
be  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  tenant  in 
a  series  of  payments,  each  so  small  that  it 
would  not  exceed  the  annual  rent  charge. 
In  addition,  the  title  to  the  property  would 
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pass  at  once  to  the  jiurcliaser,  IjurdeiRHl  only 
by  the  Government's  mortgage. 

Parliament  M'as  dissolved  June  2s,  and  the 
war  of  the  electors  began.     Ten  days  before 
the  dissolution  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  sent 
twelve  thousand  representatives  to  Belfast  to 
utter  a  fonual  protest  against  Home  Rule, 
whether  Gladstonian  or  Fenian.     This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Ulsterraan 
played    an    important    role    in 
the  campaign,  Lord  Salisbury, 
being   without   a   special    con- 
stituency to  address,   took  tin 
unprecedented  step   of  issuinsj 
a  manifesto  to  the  electors   of 
the  United  Kingdom.     In  this 
appeal  he  urged  upon  the  voters 
that  they  should  not  abandon 
the  Loyalists  of   Ireland,  and 
particularly  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster.     In    another  direction, 
Balfour  pointed   out  the  more 
tranquil  condition  of  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  insisted  that  the 
Gladstonian  method  of  settle- 
ment meant  real  unsettlement. 
The  one  desire   in  Wales  was 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  to  which  Glad- 
stone stood  pledged;    so   that 
the  Welsh    vote   was   counted 
for  the   Separatists,  as  was  the 
new  labor  vote,   owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Separatist  leaders 
promised    direct  legislation   in 
behalf  of  the  working  classes. 
The    strength   of    the    various 
forces    thus    united    was   such 
that,    after   a    fight    of    three 
weeks,  the  polls  repealed  a  majority  of  forty 
for  the  Separatists. 

The  session  opened  August  4,  Mr.  Peel  be- 
ing reelected  speaker,  and  then  Mr.  Asquith, 
whose  reputation  in  the  Commons  had  been 
steadily  growing  for  three  years,  moved  "  no 
confidence"  to  the  Address.  In  the  vote 
that  followed,  the  Gladstonian  party  had  a 
majority  of  forty  against  the  Government, 
whereupon  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Cabinet 
resigned,  and  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minis- 


ter for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life,  he  then 
lieing  within  four  months  of  his  eighty-third 
l)irlhday.  Sir  William  Harcourt  became 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
leader  of  the  House  in  Gladstone's  absence; 
John  Morley  went  into  the  Irish  Office, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  was  made  Foreign  Sec- 
retary again,  while  Ascpiith's  abilities  were 
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recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  Home 
Office. 

Meantime  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
no  wise  improved.  The  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic sickness  was  marked.  The  death-roll 
was  headed  by  Tennyson,  the  leader  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  who  died,  on  October  6,  at  his 
house  at  Aldworth,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Among  the  other  more 
notable  deaths  were  those  of  Professor  Free- 
man, the  historian;  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
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most  distinguished  of  Catholic  jirolates;  and 
Spurgeoii,  the  most  popular  of  j)ul})it  ora- 
tors. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  laboring  class 
was  plaiiily  ex])ressed  l>y  the  number  and 
siillcn  persistence  of  the  strikes.  The  chief 
of  these  was  tliat  of  the  colliers  in   Durham, 
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wlio  remained  out  for  twelve  weeks,   from 
Marcli  to  .Tune,  only  to  fail. 

It  is  only  by  an  appreciation  of  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  diverse  classes  that  we  come  to 
understand  the  (change  now  ap])arent  in  the 
whole  political  system.  For  years  the  fights 
in  Parliament  had  been  l)etvveen  the  two 
great   parties.     As  early  as  1885,  however, 


smaller  interests  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Little  l)y  little,  these  interests  became  im- 
portant, and  their  advocates  sought  for  their 
advancement  before  all  else.  To  that  end 
they  worked  for  an  alliance  with  otliers,  by 
which  mutual  aid  might  be  given.  Thus  the 
log-rolling  system  began.  It  grew  surely 
until,  in  1893,  we  find  it  dom- 
inating in  Parliament.  This- 
evolution  of  the  groups  is 
demonstrated  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  factions 
definitely  defined  in  this  year. 
The  Parliament  was  made  up 
iif  so  many  different  parties 
th.it  exact  statement  is  diffi- 
cult; but  the  more  important 
may  be  thus  given.:  On  the 
Government  side  —  National- 
ists, Parnellites,  Anti-Parnell- 
ites,  Otticial  Liberals,  Radicals, 
Welsh  Radicals,  Scotch  Radi- 
cals, Liberal  Socialists,  and  the 
l\'niperance  group.  In  the 
( )]ijiosition  ranks  —  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberal  Unionists. 
.VI 1  of  these  were  ])rimarily 
clc\oted  to  their  individual  in- 
terests, and  their  frequent 
changes  from  Government  to 
Ojiposition  marked  their  free- 
dom from  the  old  party  trani- 
uicls.  This  same  freedom  made 
the  task  of  the  chief  leaders 
one  of  great  and  increasing 
ditticulty,  and  it  explains  much 
that  would  be  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  the  political  historj^ 
(if  the  time. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
February,  Gladstone  intro- 
duced the  jtromised  Home 
Rule  Bill,  which  was  characterized  by  Lord 
Randol])h  Churchill  as  a  great  betrayal  of  the 
Unionist  cause,  since  it  ignored  the  claims  of 
Ulster,  guaranteed  no  definite  protection  for 
the  free  education  of  Protestant  children, 
jeoparded  the  Imperial  control  of  the  Irish 
military,  and  practically  provided  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  landlords'  estates.     Glad- 
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stone,  bowevcr,  al)ly  tlcfondeil  Lis  measures 
against  all  attacks. 

The  leading-  provision  in  tlie  bill  was  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Legislature, 
which  should  have  authority  in  the  determin- 
ing of  matters  exclusively  Irish,  while  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  general  preroga- 
itives  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  financial 
plan  of  the  bill  was  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
fsatisfactoi-y.  Moreover,  it  was  urged  against 
the  act  that  its  provisions  would  give  the 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  the  balance  of 
power  in  that  body.  In  Ireland  itself  the 
bill  provoked  much  bitter  opposition,  not 
only  among  the  Protestants  in  Vlster,  but 
also  among  many  of  tlie  Catholics.  Even 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party  were  not  strong 
in  support  of  the  measure.  The  bill  was  de- 
bated for  eighty-two  days  in  the  Commons 
— one  of  the  longest  debates  recorded  of  that 
body — then,  finally,  it  was  passed  and  sent 
on  to  the  House  of  Lords,  only  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  peers  in  a  vote  of  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  to  forty-one.  Throughout  the 
whole  of.  the  contest  the  greatest  bitterness 
prevailed,  a  bitterness  that  was  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  become  hate.  Twice  the  life  of 
Gladstone  was  attempted,  once  in  London, 
July  26,  and  once  while  he  was  journeying 
from  London  to  Chestei-,  May  18.  On  the 
other  side  the  public  utterances  against  the 
Lords  when  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  will 
of  the  Connnons  were  rancorous,  so  that  at 
one  time  the  world  would  hardly  have  been 
astonished  at  a  revolution  in  the  island. 

The  evils  of  political  strife  were  not  miti- 
gated by  domestic  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  discontent  was  heightened 
by  the  bad  state  of  trade,  which  resulted  in 
constant  strikes.  A  strike  of  the  cotton- 
workers  in  Lancashire  was  compromised.  A 
dock  strike  in  Hull  began  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  May, 
accompanied  by  such  violence  that  troopswere 
called  in  to  maintain  order.  Despite  every 
endeavor  of  the  strikers,  the  company  secured 
non-union  men,  and,  in  the  end,  won  a  com- 
plete, if  expensive,  victory.  In  August  and 
September  there  was  a  vast  strike  among  the 
coal-miners  in  the  central  j)art  of  England  and 


in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  with  accom- 
paniments of  riot  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Prin- 
cipality, restrained  only  by  the  presence  of 
troops.  In  the  Midland  counties  alone  the 
strikers  numbered  five  hundred  thousand.  At 
the  end  of  August  sixty  thousand  in  South 
Wales  resumed  work,  and  soon  after  the  strike 
was  jJi'actically  at  an  end.  Tlie  terrific  loss  to 
the  nation  from  a  strike  of  such  extent  can 
best  be  estimated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  number  of  operatives  in  various 
allied  industries  who  were  made  idle  during 
the  term  of  the  strike  was  more  than  one  ajid 
a  half  millions.  Yet,  despite  the  involved 
loss,  the  strike  was  of  profound  value  since  it 
brought  about  a  new  relation  between  labor 
and  capital  and  the  State.  That  this  relation 
was  informal  does  not  lessen  its  significance. 
The  strike  was  settled  by  following  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Gladstone.  His  proposal 
was  that  a,  joint  conference  should  discuss 
the  difficulty,  the  conference  to  sit  under 
Lord  Rosebery  as  chairman.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Home  OfKce,  and  there  the 
courtesj'  and  skill  of  the  chairman  gained  the 
victory  over  all  prejudice.  He  had  no  vote 
to  cast;  he  displayed  equal  interest  in  both 
sides;  suspicion  was  disarmed;  reason  pre- 
vailed; in  a  few  hours  the  differences  of 
months  were  reoonciled,  and  the  strike,  that 
in  its  aggregate  loss  cost  the  country  three 
and  a  half  millidu  ])ounds  sterling,  was 
ended. 

In  this  same  disastrous  year  occurred  the 
worst  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  na\y. 
June  22,  while  the  fleet  was  executing  ma- 
neuvers near  Tripoli,  the  flagship  Victoria 
was  run  into  and  sunk  by  the  Camperdoion. 
Twenty-two  ofticers  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  men  perished  with  the  ship.  The 
horror  of  the  casualty  was  made  greater  by 
the  fact  that  the  event  was  due  wholly  to 
the  stupendous  error  of  the  Vice-Admiral, 
Sir  George  Tryon,  who  met  his  death  with 
the  rest  as  the  result  of  the  obedience  his 
officers  rendered  to  his  mad  commands. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  from  events  so 
unhappy  to  others  of  pleasant  nature.  The 
Queen  opened  the  Imperial  Institute  on  May 
10,  and  September  witnessed  a  meeting  ii> 
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London  of  journalists  from  all  jiarts  of 
the  world.  More  interesting  to  Americans 
was  the  unveiling,  in  Kovember,  of  two 
stained-glass  windows  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, memorials  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  In 
the  direction  of  commercial  improvement  the 
most  imjwsing  event  was  the  opening  of  the 


since  it  commanded  the  easiest  routes  from 
Central  Asia  to  India.  The  General  British 
policy  in  Egypt  was  shown  by  the  course  of 
treatment  adopted  in  reference  to  Abbas  II. 
The  youthful  Khedive  was  so  presumptuous 
as  to  dismiss  his  Cabinet  of  English  sym- 
pathizers without  consulting   Lord   Cromer, 
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Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  had  been  in 
process  of  construction  for  eight  years. 

Especially,  Great  Britain  was  successful  in 
the  operations  of  the  Foreign  Office.  When 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  formally 
withdrew  from  Uganda,  what  was  virtually  a 
British  protectorate  succeeded  to  the  control. 
In  Afghanistan  a  movement  of  advance 
was  made  successfully  toward  the  northwest 
Indian  frontier,  a  jjoint  of  distinct  advantage. 


the  British  Consul-General.  Lord  Rosebery 
thereupon  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  to  the  effect  that  the  consul-gen- 
eral's advice  as  to  the  fomiation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  must  be  followed,  and  that  the  tem- 
porary counselors  selected  by  the  Khedive 
himself  must  be  dismissed  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  King  yielded,  but  the  native 
j)opulation  was  much  agitated,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  troops  were  re-enforced,  although  the 
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nineteen  thousand  native  soldiers  remained 
loyal  to  their  English  offieeis.  Much  criti- 
cism was  current  at  the  time  as  to  the  grasp- 
ing tendency  of  the  Britisli  occupation  <>!' 
Egy]it,  yet  the  condition  of  tlie  country  was 
60  mndi  inii)roved,  the  advance  in  commerce 
6o  marked,  tlie  finances  so  excellent,  that  those 
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most  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs  approved, 
rather  than  condemned,  tlie  British  control. 

]5y  far  the  most  important  event  in  the 
Parliamentary  sessions  of  1894  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  This  law 
forever  ended  the  old  rule  of  parson  and 
Bquire,  and  gave  instead  a  real  local  sclf-gov- 
<;rnmcnt.     According  to  this  act,  every  man 


and  every  woman  of  full  age,  having  resided 
in  the  parish  for  twelve  months,  are  qualified 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  parish  council 
and  are  eligible  to  election  as  members  of 
that  council,  or  members  of  the  district 
council  that  is  elected  by  the  parish  council. 
In  these  parish  councils  all  matters  of  local 
government  are  decid- 
ed, and  the  chairman 
of  the  district  council 
is  ex-officio  a  magis- 
trate, and  sits  with  the 
county  board  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

This  radical  victory 
against  conservatism 
is  the  more  noticeable 
because  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  defeat, 
for  the  fourteenth 
time,  of  a  measure  to 
legalize  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  the 
sister  of  his  deceased 
wife. 

The  strain  of  years 
and  party  wranglings 
proved  too  much  for 
Gladstone's  strength, 
and  he  was  forced  re- 
jieatedly  to  absent 
himself  from  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House, 
leaving  the  leadership 
at  such  times  to  Sir 
William  liarcourt.  It 
was,  then,  no  surprise 
when,  on  March  3,  he 
resigned.  That  Lord 
Rosebery  was  chosen 
as  Gladstone's  suc- 
cessor provoked  more 
astonishment.  This  remarkable  young  man 
had  achieved  a  success  so  marked  in  his 
political  career  that  his  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion could  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  his 
comparative  youth  rendered  his  elevation 
consjficuous,  while  his  own  announced  am- 
bition to  become  Premier  gave  to  this  states- 
man a  certain  prophetic  dignity  in  the  public 
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eye.  This  effect  was  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  declared  his  intention  not  only 
of  becoming  Prime  Minister,  but  also  of 
marrying  an  heiress,  and  winning  the  Derby 
race;  and  he  did  marry  an  heiress,  and  he 
did  win  the  Derby;  indeed,  as  to  the  Derby, 
he  won  it  twice,  and  won  it  while  he  was 
Premier,  a  performance  quite  unique  in  Eng- 
lish history,  but  very  Englisli! 

Another  and  more  serious  matter  allied  to 
polities  was  the  International  Bimetallic 
Conference,  which  met  in  London  in  March. 
During  its  sessions.  Sir  David  Barbour,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Finance  in  India,  declared 
that  the  attempt  to  introduces  gold  stand- 
ard in  India  had  disturbed  trade,  had 
increased  the  debt,  had  added  to  the  expend- 
itures, and  had  necessitated  a  more  burden- 
some taxation.  Like  evidence  in  otlier 
directions  was  presented,  yet  the  Conference 
failed  to  obtain  any  directly  successful 
results. 

Throughout  the  coutitry  the  commercial 
depression  continued.  The  effect  of  the  per- 
sistent dullness  in  industrial  concerns  was 
plainly  shown  in  the  Budget,  which  dis- 
played the  necessity  for  economy.  The 
effect  of  constant  hard  times  was  shown,  too, 
e'Nen  more  powerfully,  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  Trades  LTnion  Congress,  at  Norwich,  in 
Septembei'.  There  the  Socialists  were  in  the 
majority,  and  the  revolt  against  existing 
conditions  led  to  formal  insistence  on  the 
most  advanced  doctrines  of  State  control  and 
collectiveness. 

The  most  marked  gain  for  this  year  was  in 
the  matter  of  health.  The  nation,  as  a 
whole,  suffered  less  from  epidemics  than  at 
any  time  before  since  the  appearance  of  the 
influenza,  while  the  death  record  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  great  names.  The  most 
mourned  loss  of  the  year  was  that  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  purest  contemporary 
exponent  of  the  romantic  school  in  fiction, 
who  died  of  consumption,  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  December  3. 

The  last  session  of  the  Parliament  elected 
in  July,  1892,  began  February  5,  1895,  and 
in  that  session  Wellesley  Peel,  who  had  been 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  eleven 
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years,  resigned-  in  April  on  account  of  bad 
health,  and  William  Court  Gully  was  chosen 
to  succeed  to  the  oflice. 

The  term  was  distinguished  by  the  introduc- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Asquith,  of 
the  long-urged  bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales,  a  measure  for  which 
practically  all  Wales  had  been  contending  for 
years,  and  a  measure  well  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  four  thousand  Nonconformist 
congregations  in  the  principality  include 
about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 

But  the  various  and  opposing  interests  con- 
spired to  defeat  all  legislation.     The  cohesion 
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of  the  groups  became  weakened  through  the 
failures  of  one  after  another  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable victory,  until,  at  last,  a  Government 
amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  Ministry  promptly 
resigned,  leaving  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment to  a  new  Ministry,  whereupon  Lord 
Salisbury  was  requested  by  the  Queen  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  -  Tliis  L^nionist  Ministry  was 
constituted  June  25,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire as  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Arthur  James  Balfour  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  Cliamberlain  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
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Beach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
George  Joachim  Goschen  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Outside  of  the  Cabinet  the  most 
important  appointment  was  that  of  George 
N.  Curzon,  who  was  made  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Alfairs. 

In  the  campaign  that  now  ensued,  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Federation  put  forth  a  platform 
declaring  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  Welsh  dis- 
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establishment,  the  L-ish  Land  Bill,  a  suffrage 
princijde  of  "one  man  one  vote,"  the  licjuor 
veto  by  local  option,  and  many  more  reforms, 
including  the  submission  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  will  of  the  Commons.  The  Na- 
tional Reform  L'^nion  favored  the  "one  man 
one  vote"  principh',  the  ])aynient  of  members 
of  Parliament,  local  legislation  by  local  l)()dies 
alone,  a  simpler  method  of  Parliamentary 
procedure,  the  aboliiimi  of  the  Lords'  legisla- 


tive powers,  Home  Rule,  land-law  reform^ 
local  option,  the  supjiression  of  grants  and 
pensions,  international  arbitration,  taxation 
on  land  values,  graduation  of  taxes  according 
to  ability  to  pay,  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  otherwise  distressed, 
and  the  admission  of  the  claims  of  labor  to- 
limitation  of  hours,  to  the  right  of  combina- 
tion, to  compensation  for  injuries,  and  to  di 
rect  representation  in  Parliaments 
The  Irish  Nationalists  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party  on- 
the  basis  of  the  Liberal  leaders' 
jniblic  pledges  to  place  Home  Rule 
at  the  front  of  the  program.  The 
Social  Democratic  Federation  de- 
clared in  support  of  an  eight-hour 
law,  the  free  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren, a  minimum  wage  of  thirty 
shillings  weekly,  wholesome  dwell- 
ings, the  ownership  of  railways, 
factories,  mines,  and  land  by  the 
^\h(i!e  people,  a  single  chamber  of 
]>aid  deputies,  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  the  popular  ini- 
tiative and  referendum. 

The  L^nionists  won  in  the  battle 
over  all  the  forces  of  their  combined 
adversaries,  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions showing  four  hundred  and 
eleven  Conservatives  against  twO' 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Home  Rulers,, 
making  a  Ministerial  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

This  change  in  the  political  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  accompanied' 
by  a  change  of  no  less  importance  in 
the  military  government.    The  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Field  Marshal  com- 
manding the  British  army,  was  re- 
tired despite  his  inclination  to  the  contrary^ 
and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  place.    This  event  was  the 
more  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  victory  for  the  Radical  spirit  of  the 
times,    although    it    occurred     immediately 
after   a   great  Conservative   triumph.     The 
reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly  was  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  while 
it  had  been   primarily  confined  to  Radicai 
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thought,  liaJ  extended  so  far  that  his  retire- 
ment was  desired  by  most  of  tliose  who  were 
not  utterly  blinded  bj^  class  prejudice.  Not 
only  was  the  incompetency  of  the  duke  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized^more 
than  that,  the  need  of  having  the  best  leader 
possible  at  the  head  of  the  nation's  defenses 
was  made  patent  to  all  observ- 
ers by  the  number  of  foreign 
complications  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  concerned.  War 
at  any  moment  Avas  a  possi- 
bility; of  ten,  indeed,  it  seemed 
a  probabilit}'.  That  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation  were  ap- 
preciated was  shown  in  the 
movement  toward  naval  in- 
crease made  by  the  Parliament 
of  1894,  notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  economy  on  ac- 
count of  the  financial  strin- 
gency. It  was  shown  again 
by  the  action  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  chief  had  always 
been  exposed  to  Radical  at- 
tacks, from  the  moment  of  his 
appointment  in  1856  as  the 
exponent  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, it  being  urged  that  he 
had  failed  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  Crimean  War;  that, 
although  he  was  W'ealthy,  he 
received  official  payment  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  annually,  besides  many 
emoluments  ;  and  that  he  was 
consistently  opposed  to  all  re- 
forms in  the  service.  It  was 
this  last  charge  against  him 
that  worked  his  downfall. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the 
country,  in  both  civil  and  military  circles, 
was  in  favor  of  remodeling  the  service.  The 
final  evidence  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Wolseley,  who  assumed  command 
November  1,  was  the  champion  of  reform. 

One  of  the  petty  wars  that  served  at  this 
time  to  draw  the  general  attention  to  army 
affairs  was  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of 


India,  in  March.  The  origin  of  the  trouble 
in  Chitral  was  in  the  effort  of  a  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Kashmir  to  intercept  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  the  succession,  and  to  recognize  the 
rightful  successor.  Small  as  the  difliculty 
was,  it  required  the  transportation  of  fourteen 
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thousand  troops  across  two  hundred  miles  of 
wild  country,  and  it  exhibited  military  valor 
most  effectively,  since  Dr.  Robertson  and  six 
hundred  men  though  surrounded  and  besieged 
in  a  .small  fort  by  thousands  of  the  native 
warriors,  yet  defended  themselves  against  all 
assaults  for  more  than  a  month,  when  re- 
enforcements  relieved  them  from  their  peril. 
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Tliis  year  was  mai-kt'd  ill  the  political  world 
by  the  death  of  Liu'd  Randolph  Churchill, 
who,  althouc;!!  his  closing  days  had  been  of 
mental  torpor,  had  been  for  years  a  conspic- 
uous fignre  in  State  matters.  As  a  leader  in 
Tory  j.olitics,  lie  had  been  often  a  grievous 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Gladstone.  Once  even, 
in  December,  1886,  his  resignation  from  the 
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chancellorship  of  the  Exelieqner  nearly 
brouglit  .nboiit  the  resignation  of  Salisbury 
from  the  jiremiership. 

In  the  literary  and  dramatic  worlds  there 
was  mucli  satisfaction  at  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood bestowed  iip(iii  AValter  Ik'sant  and 
Ileiiry  Irving.  An  event  of  much  greater 
importance  was  tlie  appointment  of  a  poet 
laureate.  Late  in  1895,  Alfred  Austin  AV'as 
chosen  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Tennyson  in  1802.  The  selection 
was  regarded  witli  surprisi',  as  the  works  of 


Austin  were  comparatively  little  known.  He 
was  born  in  Headingly,  near  Leeds,  May  30, 
1835,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  writing, 
although  embracing  the  law  as  a  profession. 
In  the  scientific  world,  the  chief  event  was 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
a  gas  hitherto  unknown — argon.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society,  on  January  31,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  work 
of  Professor  Ramsay  and  Lord 
Rayleigh,  which  had  resulted, 
near  the  end  of  1894,  in  learn- 
ing the  existence,  the  nature, 
and  the  properties  of  argon. 
The  gas  is  a  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere,  forming  aljout  one 
per  cent,  of  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  giving  jierhaps  two 
ounces  of  pressure  in  the  fifteen 
jiounds  to  the  square  inch.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  density 
of  nearly  19.9,  using  hydrogen 
as  the  unit  of  comparison,  and 
it  is  remarkably  inert.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  argon  ;  but  Lord 
Rayleigh  deserves  the  sole 
credit  for  another  discovery, 
tliat  of  helium,  one  of  the 
lightest  of  known  substances, 
hitherto  supjjosed  to  be  the 
sun's  peculiar  possession,  ita 
presence  in  the  spectrum  being 
shown  by  a  yellow  line.  Lord 
Rayleigh  found,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, that  it  is  a  constituent 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  same  general  sentiment 
in  favor  of  increased  abilities  in  case  of  war, 
to  v\hicli  Me  ha^e  referred  as  marking  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  1895,  found  its  cul- 
mination in  1890.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  nation  was  menaced  by  more 
alarming  conditions  abroad  than  at  any 
other  time  in  recent  years.  The  English 
colonies,  belting  the  world  in  the  most  far« 
extended  confederation  that  history  knows, 
are,  nevertheless,  the  necessary  cause  of  con- 
stant and  ])rofound  anxiety,  since  their  ad- 
vance   is    always    the   loss   of    territory   by 
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Bome  State  unwillingly  yielding  its  pos- 
Bession,  and  always  threatening  the  frontiers, 
while  tlie  greater  Powers  look  askance  at 
the  British  occupation,  however  beneficent 
the  final  result  may  be. 

At  the  opening  of  1896,  Great  Britain  pru- 
dently yielded  to  Brazil  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  tone  of  the 
Parliament  meeting  in  February  was  friendly 
to  the  United  States  in  refei-ence  to  the  Re- 
public's interference  in  the  boundany  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  This 
avoidance,  when  avoidance  was  possible, 
was  rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  exist- 
ence of  dangers  that  offered  little  o2>portunity 
for  escape.  The  raid  into  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, which  was  thought  to  be  instigated 
by  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  British  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  teemed  with  perils,  not  the 
least  imposing  of  which  was  the  possibility 
of  speedy  war  Avith  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  Kaiser's  frank  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal  in  their  anger  against  the 
British  trespassers  on  their  soil.  To  these 
distractions  were  added  the  Matabele  up- 
rising and  the  Dongola  expedition,  both 
demanding  money  and  men.  It  is,  then, 
without  astonishment  that  we  find  the  Gov- 
ernment turning  toward  its  navy;  for  in  its 
navy  the  chief  strength  of  the  British  nation 
must  rest,  as  it  has  rested  in  the  past. 

Early  in  ]\Iarch,  Goschen  introduced  the 
Government's  measure  for  naval  defense,  and 
this  measui'e  provided  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  there  should  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose a  sum  of  almost  twenty-two  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  more  than  four  millions 
would  fall  due  at  once. 

The  most  imjjortant  measure  of  this  ses- 
sion was  one  looking  toward  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  public  money  for  Church 
schools,  witlaout  giving  a  correspjonding  in- 
crease in  control  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  joined  with  the  An- 
glicans in  opposition  to  the  Nonconformists 
in  pleading  for  sectarian  Government  schools. 
As  a  result,  this  bill  appeared,  it  being  a 
temporary  expedient,  a  reactionary  mixture 
of  religion  and  politics.     It  jn'ovided   that 


the  county  council,  not  the  nation,  is  to  be 
the  regulating  authority,  and  that  the  board 
schools,  formerly  non-sectarian,  must  admit 
sectarian  teaching,  within  the  regular  school- 
hours,  upon  the  demand  therefor  of  a  reason- 
able number  of  parents. 

The  most  interesting  change  in  the  person- 
nel of  Parliament  was  the  resignation  of 
Justin  McCarthy  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Anti-Parnellite  wing  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
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in  Februaiy,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
John  Dillon  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Educational  conservatism  was  shown  yet 
again  at  Oxford,  where  a  demand  that  women 
be  admitted  to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
was  defeated,  in  the  sitting  of  March,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

The  same  month  witnessed  the  decision  of 
a  case  that  had  won  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  that  of  Kitson  against  Playfair. 
A  verdict  of  two  thousand  pouii<ls  damages 
for  the  jjlaintiff  established  the  princi2)le  that 
a  physician  has  no  right,  save  in  most  exti'eme 
cases  and  for  great  ends  of  special  protection, 
to  reveal  his  client's  secrets,  and  that  in  these 
most  exceptional  instances  he  must  prove  his 
justification,  his  revelation  being  altogether 
at  his  own  risk. 

There  Avere  a  number  of  illustrious  deaths 
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durino-  tlie  vear.  I'riiice  Ileiiry  Maurice  of 
Batteuberg,  the  husband  of  tlie  rriuoess  Be- 
atrice of  England,  died  of  niahirial  fever, 
January  20,  ^^•lule  on  board  the  cruiser 
Blonde,  on  tlie  journey  from  the  Cape  Coast 
to  Madeira.     When  the  Ashanti  expedition 
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against  King  Prenijieh,  who  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  a  British  protectorate,  was  sent 
out,  the  I'rinee  asked  permission  to  accom- 
pany it,  and  it  was  from  the  unhealthful  ex- 
halations of  the  .\f  rican  coast  that  lie  received 
his  mortal  illness. 

i"he  most  regretted   deatlis  in  the  fields  of 


arts  and  letters  were  those  of  Lord  Leighton, 
the  painter,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  died  January  25,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  suc- 
ceedinc;  him  in  the  jjresidency;  and  that  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
School-days  "  and  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford." 
The  episode  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  by 
British  adventurers  acting,  as 
was  believed,  under  the  insti- 
gation of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Prime 
Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  was 
perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful 
and     humiliating     experience 
which  befell  any  British  enter- 
prise in  foreign  lands  since  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death 
of    General    Gordon.     All  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jameson 
raid  seemed  to  add  shame  to 
the  unsuccess  of  the  business. 
I'resident   Kriiger   was  easily 
able  to  overwhelm  the  aggres- 
sors, and  to  make  hostages  of 
the  leaders.     These  became  a 
kind  of   state   prisoners.     All 
four   of   the    principals    were 
included    among     those    who 
were  brought  to  book  for  their 
audacity.     The   open    expres- 
sions  of    sympathy   extended 
by  the  German  Kaiser  to  Pres- 
ident Kriiger  in  repelling  the 
raiders  raised  the  incident  to 
the  jilaue  of  an  international 
(•( implication.       T he  course 
taken  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  D.r. 
.Tanieson  was  so  flagrant  tnat 
it  could  hardly  be  endorsed  by 
the  authorities  of  Cape  Colony, 
to   say   nothing  of    the  home 
government  of  Great  Britain. 
For   a  while   at  the  begin- 
ning of   189G,    the  Transvaal   raiders   were 
held    by    Kriiger's    orders,    and    the    four 
principals  were  at  first  condemned  to  death, 
liut  their   sentences    were   commuted   to    a 
fine  of  one  hundred  and   twenty-five  thou- 
sand   dollars    each    and    banishment    from 
the   Transvaal.      The    other    leaders    were 
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'fined  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  At  length 
all  of  the  prisoners  were  released;  but  the 
■fines  were  not  remitted,  and  the  sentence 
of  banishment  remained  in  force.  Even 
■the  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes  was  ban- 
ished from  the  country.  It  was  a  specta- 
cle to  witness  the  severe,  uncompromising 
attitude  of  President  KrUger  in  administer- 
ing justice  to  those  who  had  so  causelessly 
invaded  tlie  territories  of  the  Republic.  He 
^ould  not  be  unaware  that  the  sympathies  of 


quarter  of  a  eentury,  tlie  great  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  civilized  nations  have  by  their 
own  virtue  and  patriotism  preserved  the 
equipoise  of  right  between  the  dominant 
party  and  the  under  party  in  the  state.  Par- 
liamentarians of  the  majority  were  able  to 
carry  forward  the  measures  of  government 
without  serious  impediment,  and  members  of 
the  minority  were  able  freely  to  discuss  and 
ojipose  all  important  measures  of  pending 
legislation.     But  in  more  recent  times,  the 
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'the  European  nations  and  those  of  the  west- 
ern hemispliere  were  with  him  in  his  work  of 
upholding  the  little  nationality  over  which 
he  presided. 

In  the  parliamentary  histoiy  of  this  period, 
the  same  conflict  which  was  witnessed  in  our 
■  country,  in  France,  and  in  the  German  Em- 
pire, occurred  between  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  majority  repre- 
-sented  by  the  ministry,  on  the  question  of 
■unlimited    debate.      Until   within    the    last 


disposition  of  the  majority  to  override  the 
opposition,  and  to  carry  measures  of  party 
expediency,  however  immoral  they  may  be, 
has  been  witnessed  as  a  leading  fact  in  par- 
liamentary history.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disposition  of  a  recalcitrant  and  stubborn 
minority  merely  to  obstruct  the  processes  of 
legislation  has  become  intensified  to  such  a 
degree  that  nearly  all  the  leading  legislative 
bodies  have  been  scandalized  with  ever-re- 
curring dradlocks  and  animosities,  having  no 
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other  principle  than  yAv'ix  a^lvantage  as 
their  primary  motive. 

In  the  parliamentary  ses^i(j^  of  189(3,  an 
effort  was  made  hy  the  government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the  principle 
of  closure,  thus  restricting  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate under  the  excuse  that  necessary  legisla- 
tion could  not  otherwise  be  attained.  Two 
measures  were  at  this  time  pending  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  of  which  encoun- 
tered the  most  serious  opposition  of  the  mi- 
nority. One  of  these  was  known  as  the 
Education  Bill,  and  the  other  as  the  Rating 
Bill.  The  latter,  being  a  proposition  to 
change  the  tax  schedule  of  the  kingdom, 
roused  Tip  a  fierce  opposition,  and  at  one  time 
a  continuous  sitting  of  the  House  was  held 
for  the  space  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  hours. 

In  this  contest,  Honorable  A.  J,  Balfour 
sought  to  dragoon  the  house  into  support  of 
the  Rating  ]]ill,  while  John  Dillon,  Lloyd 
George,  and  some  otlier  Radical  members, 
contended  for  the  postponement,  until  they 
were  brought  to  the  bar  and  suspended  for 
their  contumacy.  The  powerful  majority 
witli  which  the  ministry  was  supported 
seemed  to  encourage  the  violation  of  prece- 
dents, and  a  form  of  tyranny  not  often 
witnessed  in  the  British  Parliament  was 
exhibited.  The  debate  on  the  Education 
Bill,  in  which  the  Nonconformists  in  general 
ranged  themselves  against  the  government, 
was  ahnost  equally  acrimonious,  and  the 
measure  could  only  be  carried  through  to  the 
second  reading  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
majority. 

Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  suifering 
not  a  little  from  the  same  industrial  and 
commercial  depression  which  had  for  several 
years  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  same  state  of  lethargy 
prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  all  civilized 
nations.  One  of  the  features  of  the  epoch 
was  the  constant  jiroclamation  of  a  prosperity 
which  was  ever  jiromised  but  did  not  ap])ear. 
'J'he  sununer  of  ls!t(i  was  noted  in  London 
by  one  of  the  hectic,  returns  of  commercial 
activity.  It  was  called  a  revival.  The  sjiirit 
of  speculation  had  asserted  itself,  and  many 
new  enter]>rises,  most  of  them  raised  on  small 


financial  foundations,  were  promoted.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  bicycle  industry 
was  firmly  established  in  London,  and  bicycle 
stocks  were  freely  offered  in  speculation  on 
the  exchange.  The  tise  of  horseless  carriages 
began  about  the  same  time,  and  other  arti- 
ficial additions  to  the  established  industries 
gave  warrant  for  the  s])eculative  tendencies 
which  marked  the  year. 

With  the  progress  of  legislation  a  remark- 
able decline  was  now  witnessed  in  the  force 
of  the  ministerial  party.  The  majority  which 
the  government  had  been  able  to  command, 
amounting  to  267  on  the  Education  Bill, 
waned  in  the  summer  of  1896,  and  within  a 
twelvemonth  sank  so  low  that  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  had  actually  to  be  abandoned. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  the 
Church  party,  in  alliance  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, liad  sho'wn  that  its  support  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  wholly  interested.  It 
was  seen  that  every  church  faction  was  striv- 
ing to  secure  its  own  advantage  from  the 
passage  of  the  Ijill — an  advantage  which  was 
to  consist  of  a  fund  drawn  from  the  general 
public,  but  to  be  distributed  to  the  educa- 
tional suj)i)ort  of  the  church  schools  in  the 
way  of  a  favor  to  a  special  interest.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Nonconformists  and  the 
secular  party  in  general  formed  a  solid  and 
growing  jihalanx  before  which  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  recede. 

Like  action  had  to  be  taken  with  the 
measure  known  as  the  Employers'  Liabilities 
Bill.  This  measure  also  was  brought  into 
Parliament  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  over- 
whelming support,  but  the  support  melted 
away,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  This 
discomfiture  of  the  government  was  popu- 
larly accredited  to  the  unemphatic  and  in- 
decisive leadership  of  ]\Ir.  Balfour,  and  the 
case  was  complicated  by  the  possible  return 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  the  Liberal  ranks. 
The  defection  of  the  latter  from  Mr.  C-rlad- 
stone,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  a  critical 
circumstance  in  the  contention  for  Home 
Rule.  Chaml)erlain  had  become  a  leader  of 
the  anti-Gladstone  minority  by  whose  op- 
position the  last  great  measure  of  the  Liberals 
was  brought  to  naught. 
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The  late  complication  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to 
Venezuela  reached  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant stage  in  the  summer  of  1896.  The 
necessity  of  arbitration  as  it  related  to  that 
dispute  carried  further  than  liad  been  antici- 
pated by  eitlier  nation. 
The  correspondence 
between  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State 
led  along  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  more 
general  arrangement 
between  the  two 
countries  for  the  set- 
tlement by  interna- 
tional conference  and 
concession  of  all  ques- 
tions that  might  arise 
likely  to  disturb  the 
relations  of  the  United 
States  and  England. 

At  this  juncture, 
namely  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1896,  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen, 
better  known  as  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  who 
had  been  attorney- 
general  under  Glad- 
stone, delivered  before 
the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  a  significant 
address,  taking  for 
his  subject,  "  Interna- 
tional Arbitration." 
It  was  this  address 
which  thrust  before 
the  American   people 

in  a  larger  sense  than  ever  before,  the  great 
question  of  universal  arbitration  between 
the  two  leading  divisions  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  oration,  Sir 
Charles,  summarizing  the  tremendous  theme 
under  discussion,  said:  "  AVe  boast  of  our 
advance  and  often  look  back  with  pitying 
contempt  on  the  ways  and  manners  of  genei"- 


ations  gone  by.  Are  we  ourselves  without 
reproach?  Has  our  civilization  borne  the 
true  marks?  Must  it  not  be  said,  as  has 
been  said  of  Religion  itself,  that  countless 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name  ? 
Probablv  it  was  inevitable  that  the  weaker 


AKTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUK. 

races  should,  in  the  end,  succumb,  but  have 
we  always  treated  them  with  consideration 
and  with  justice?  Has  not  civilization  too 
often  been  presented  to  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  Bible  by  the  hand  of  the 
Filibuster  ?  And  apart  from  races  we  deem 
barbarous,  ^s  not  the  passion  for  dominion 
and  wealth  and  power  accountable  for  the 
worst    chapters   of   cruelty   and   oj)pressioi> 
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written  in  the  WoiliFs  Jlistory  ?  Few  peo- 
ples— perhaps  none — are  free  from  tliis  re- 
proadi.  What  indeed  is  true  Civilization  ? 
Bv  its  fruit  you  shall  know  it.  It  is  not 
dominion,  wealth,  material  luxury;  nay,  not 
even  a  great  Literal iii'e  and  Education  wide- 


SIK  CHARLES  Rt'SSELL. 

spread — good  tliougli  these  things  be. 
Civilization  is  not  a  veneer;  it  must  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart  and  core  of  societies 
of  men. 

"Mr.  I'resident,  I  began  by  speaking  of 
the  two  great  divisions — American  and  Brit- 
ish— of  that  P'.nglisli-s]K'aking  world  whicli 


you  and  I  represent  to-day,  and   with  one 
more  reference  to  tlieni  I  end. 

"  Who  can  doubt  the  influence  they  possess 
for  insuring  the  healthy  progress  and  the 
peace  of  mankind  'i  But  if  this  influence  is 
to  be  fully  felt,  they  must  work  together  in 
cordial  friendship,  each 
people  in  its  own  sphere 
of  action.  If  tlrey  have 
great  power,  they  have 
also  great  responsibility. 
No  cause  they  espouse  can 
fail;  no  cause  they  oppose 
can  triumph.  The  future 
is,  in  large  part,  theirs. 
1'hey  have  the  making  of 
history  in  the  times  that 
are  to  come.  The  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall 
would  be  strife  which 
should  divide  them. 

"  Let  us  pray  that  this 
shall  never  be.  Let  us 
pray  that  they,  always  self- 
,^^^^^^_  respecting,  each  in  honor 
\  '^^^^^H  upliolding  its  own  Flag, 
safeguarding  its  own  Heri- 
tage of  right  and  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  others, 
each  in  its  own  way  fulfill- 
ing its  high  national  des- 
tiny, shall  yet  work  in 
harmony  for  the  Progress 
and  the  Peace  of  the 
World." 

The  movement  for  in- 
ternational arbitration  as 
outlined  in  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  speech  began  in 
sentiment,  but  it  came  near 
ending  in  something  much 
more  substantial.  It  was 
proposed  a,  length  to  establish  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  a  sort  of 
international  Supreme  Court,  to  which  all 
serious  questions  of  dispute  between  the 
two  nations  should  be  referred.  There 
should  be  two  justices  for  each  nation,  and 
an  arbiter  making  the  fifth,  and  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  should  be  final.     The  work 
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of  the  Court  should  begin  with  tlie  actual 
dispute  relative  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary, 
but  the  Court  should  be  permanent,  and  by 
it  all  future  questions  should  be  decided. 

On  the  line  of  these  proposals,  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  was  drawn,  and  for  a  while  it 
seemed  that  the  movement  was  destined  to 
be  successful.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
■ever,  there  was  presently  a  reaction,  based 
■on  the  belief  that  the  project  had  been  so 
contrived  as  to  leave  a  large  margin  of  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  This 
•opinion  gained  ground,  and  was  reflected  into 
■Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
arbitration  treaty  came  before  the  Senate  it 
was  rejected  by  that  body,  and  the  move- 
ment was  practically  defeated.  The  sentiment 
■on  which  it  was  based,  however,  had  mean- 
while diffused  itself  widely  among  the  people 
■of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
-the  American  Republic.  It  was  out  of  this 
new  opinion  and  desire  that  the  ^\'idespread 
notion  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  sprang 
in  the  years  1897-98,  resulting,  as  we  have 
■seen  on  a  former  page,  in  the  rise  of  imperi- 
.alistic  tendencies  in  the  United  States.' 

At  no  former  period  had  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  been  so  widely  ex- 
tended as  at  the  present.  Indeed,  in  the 
whole  previous  history  of  mankind  there  had 
not  been  w  itnessed  so  wide  a  sweep  of  inter- 
nationality  as  that  displayed  by  the  British 
•empire  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 
Nor  was  the  spectacle  of  British  dominion  at 
■this  time  wanting  in  majesty  and  grandeur. 
From  the  political  centre  in  the  narrow  home 
islands,  the  sway  of  the  Hanoverian  sceptre 
had  reached  out  to  the  remotest  bounds  of 
earth.  The  ability  of  Great  Britain  Jo  colo- 
nize and  to  govern  had  never  been  equalled  in 
-the  case  of  any  other  nation.  In  her  own 
phraseology,  she  had  become  the  civilizer  of 
the  world,  the  establisher  of  the  Pax  Bri- 
tannica  in  every  continent. 

Deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  policy  of 
•Great  Britain  was  the  principle  of  universal 
■commercialism.  It  was  the  demand  of  com- 
►merce,  and  not  the  motive  of  civilizing  the 
rbarbarous  or  half-savage  nations  of  the  East, 


'  See  pages  135-138. 


that  had  made  the  British  empire  to  be  what 
it  had  become.  The  needs  of  the  home 
island  required  more  and  more;  the  demand 
for  more  was,  when  translated  into  language, 
more  ships,  more  trade,  more  subordinate  na- 
tions witli  which  to  trade,  new  wants,  new 
manufactures,  new  fleets,  new  emporia, 
greater  absolutism,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  commercial  dominion  of  the  British  em- 
pire. To  this  had  to  be  added  more  casuis- 
try in  the  invention  of  excuses  for  the 
unending  aggression  of  Great  Britain  on  all 
the  weaker  powers  of  the  world. 

In  the  closing  decennium  of  the  century, 
Africa  was  the  favorite  field  of  British  ad- 
venture and  enterprise.  Southern  and  East- 
ern Africa  were  the  particular  fields  in  whicl* 
British  invasion  and  conquest  found  the  am- 
plest opportunity.  Vainly  did  the  other  Euro' 
pean  nations  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Queen  of  the  Seas.  Such  was  the  enormous 
wealth  which  Great  Britain  had  accumulated, 
such  was  the  financial  power  which  reached  out 
from  London  over  the  world,  such  was  the 
skill  of  British  statesmanship  in  discovering 
the  strategic  points  in  the  East,  and  such  the 
habitual  aptitude  of  English  adventure  to 
rush  into  eveiy  vacuum  that  might  be  dis- 
covered in  whatever  continent  or  island, — 
that  the  whole  world  felt  the  impact  and 
gave  way  before  British  progress. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  in 
the  afterpart  of  1896  that  a  great  stretch  of 
the  British  frontier  in  Africa  was  disturbed 
with  intrigue,  insurrection,  and  war.  All 
summer  long  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Col- 
ony, was  in  a  state  of  unrest.  That  coast 
was  referred  to  in  the  international  jargon  of 
the  day  as  the  "  storm-band  of  Africa."  For 
several  months,  the  British  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Dongola  had  been  impeded  by 
the  low  stage  of  the  Nile.  At  length  with 
the  rise  in  that  river,  and  with  the  construc- 
tion of  short  railways,  the  progress  of  the 
British  forces  was  renewed.  Dongola  was 
regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  route  to  Khartoum. 
This  movement  had  an  influence  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dltticulty  between  the  Abyssin- 
ians  and  the  Italians. 
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Meanwhile,  a  serious  outlnvali  nccurrcd  iii 
Zanzibar,  and  to  this  was  achh'd  a  ]icrio(l  of 
anarchy  in  Madagascar.  Fiirtlicr  soutli  in 
Matabclehmil,  the  insurrection  was  reported 
*o  he  suppressed,  and  tliis  was  effected  in  a 
manner  to  sliow  lu)\v  easy  it  is,  when  the  de- 
sire exists,  for  civilized  nations  to  deal  with 
barharians.     It  was  found  that  the  insurrec- 


country,  and  in  an  interview  with  Chief  Se- 
combo  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  un- 
derstanding. The  chief  complaii  ■.■d  justly 
of  the  rapacity  of  a  British  official  who  had 
been  sent  to  govern  them  ;  also  of  the  police 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Colonel 
Rhodes  yielded  to  these  representations,  and 
the  Chief  for  his  part  laid  a  gun  and  an  asse- 


1;LCLA1.MING  EGYPT— One  Aspect  of  the  Biutish  Advance  Along  the  Nile. 


tion  of  the  Matabele  nation  liad  been  occa- 
sioned almost  wholly  by  the  starvation  of  the 
peoi>le.  This  in  turn  had  been  caused  by  the 
spread  of  a  rinderpest  among  the  cattle  of  the 
country.  British  enterprise  had  brought  in 
its  train  the  usual  concomitants  of  disease 
and  famine.  At  length,  Colonel  Rhodes, 
the  }>rotlier  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  went  unarmed 
with   a   few   companions  into  the  Matabele 


gai  at  the  feet  of  the  ambassador  in  token  of 
the  surrender  of  himself  and  his  tribe.' 


'  Not  a  little  responsibility  was  entailed  on  the  British 
authorities  by  the  settlement  between  Colonel  Ehoiles 
and  Chief  Secombo.  The  compact  involved  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Matabele  tribes  from  starvation.  Soon 
after  peace  was  made,  Lord  Grey  produced  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rhodesia,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  effort  then  making  to  induce  the  people  of 
Matabeleland  to  adopt  a  regular  system  of  industry. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Boers  of  tlie  Transvaal 
t<e|)ublic  proceeded  to  strengthen  themselves 
as  if  against  the  further  aggression  of  the 
British  in  South  Africa.  It  was  easj-  for 
President  Kriiger  and  liis  administration  to 
procure  from  France  and  Germany  all  the 
supplies  and  war  material  that  were  desired. 
'  Kruger  was  thus  enabled  to  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  detianee,  if  not  of  jjositive  hostili- 
ty, toward  his  enemies.  Great  Britain  in 
the  interval  found  enough  to  do  to  hold  her 
own  through  the  long  line  of  territory  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Town'to  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire,  sev- 
eral facts  may  be  noted  as  belonging  to  the 
year  1896.  One  matter  of  interest  related  to 
the  im^portant  question  of  comjjulsory  vacci- 
nation against  smallpo.x.  Ever  and  anon 
since  the  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  use- 
fulness of  the  vaccine  disease,  sundry  agita- 
tions had  been  raised  against  it  by  persons 
who  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand 
the  salutary  character  of  .Tenner's  discovery. 
No  other  fact  in  the  administration  of  human 
life  has  been  more  distinctly  demonstrated 
than  has  been  the  avoidance  of  smallpox  by 
means  of  vaccination.  Indeed,  tlie  ilreaded 
scourge  has  been  virtually  extinguished  in 
every  civilized  nation  where  due  attention 
Las  been  given,  under  c' vil  and  social  law,  to 
the  protective  agency  of  the  vaccine  antidote. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
most  serious  results  have  followed  from  the 
misuse  of  vaccination.  To  employ  this  means 
of  2>rotection  without  due  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  vaccine  used,  is  to  expose 
the  person  vaccinated  to  dreadful  diseases,  a 
few  of  which  are  worse  than  smallpox  itself. 
The  fact  of  the  danger  referred  to  and  the 
frequent  dissemination  of  disease  by  vicious 
vaccination  has  enabled  anti-vaccinationists 
to  extend  their  views  and  to  establish  a  jarop- 
aganda  against  the  vaccine  method  itself. 

In  the  early  jiart  of  1896,  a  committee  of 


lie  showed  tliat,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest, 
fully  forty  tliousand  of  the  natives  had  to  be  supplied 
with  daily  rations  for  a  period  of  three  months  ;  and  he 
pointed  out  the  likelihood  that  the  same  method  of 
■gratuitous  supply  would  have  to  be  continued  for  the 
year  to  come. 


fifteen  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  report 
on  the  working  of  the  vaccination  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  The  report  of  this  commit- 
tee, while  it  strongly  supported  vaccination 
as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  and  recom- 
mended the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
statutes,  refused  to  endorse  so  much  of  the 
law  as  related  to  the  imprisonment  of  parents 
who  for  conscientious  reasons  should  refuse 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  The  re- 
port contained  this  clause  :  "  When  the  law 
imposes  a  duty  on  parents,  the  ])erformance 
of  which  they  honestly,  however  erroneously, 
regard  as  seriously  prejudicial  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  very  attempt  to  compel  obedience 
may  defeat  the  object  of  tlie  legislation." 
Thus  much  the  royal  commission  conceded 
to  the  prejudice  or  misinformation  of  the 
anti-vaccinationists  in  societ}^ 

The  gain  of  the  anti-vaccinationists  in  this 
controversy  by  no  means  satisfied  them,  and 
the  agitation  was  presently  renewed  with 
great  vigor.  The  new  law  was  liberally  con- 
strued, and  it  was  fouii<l  that  the  concession 
to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  parents  was 
likely  to  take  a  wide  range.  Scruples  were 
plentiful,  and  the  act  recently  passed  became 
in  some  parts  almost  an  abolition  of  the  vac- 
cination laws.  Nor  might  the  danger  to  so- 
ciety from  this  relaxation  of  prudence  readily 
appear ;  for  in  the  meantime  so  great  ad- 
vances had  been  made  in  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary science  that  the  evils  and  horrors  formerly 
to  be  apprehended  from  smallpox  epidemics 
were  less  to  be  feared.  Optimists  wei"e  able 
to  declare  that  the  imjjrovement  in  the  con- 
dition of"  the  world  had  remanded  smallpox 
to  the  category  of  extinct  diseases. 

Another  domestic  matter  of  considerable 
importance  related  to  the  increase  of  lunacy 
in  the  Unijed  Kingdom.  A  report  was  made 
bv  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  which  showed 
an  alarming,  even  unprecedented,  increase  in 
insanity.  The  report,  under  date  of  January 
1,  1896,  showed  a  total  of  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land anc?  iVales  of  96,446,  being  an  increase 
of  2,365  within  a  single  year.  The  statistics 
also  showed  that  within  twenty  years  the 
lunatics  reporteil  had  increased  fifty-three 
per   cent.     It   was    ct)ntended,  however,  by 
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experts  wlio  looked  into  llio  (luostioii  tliut  tlic 
ft]>jjar('nt  iiicrca.sc'  was  largely  attrihiitalili'  to 
the  more  eoinplete  system  of  registration, 
and  to  the  i'ai't  that  the  friends  of  tlie  insane, 
l)eeoining  more  enlightened  and  more  hu- 
mane, were  more  willing  than  formerly  to 
Kulmiit  their  afHi(^ted  kinsj)eoi)l(!  to  the  care 
of  the  ])iil>lic.  lint  after  allowaiuH'  for  this 
influence  tliere  still  remained  good  reason  for 
ai)|)rehensiveness  on  the  score  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  peojile  who,  uiid<r  tlu'  excite- 
ments and  strain  of  eivili/.a(ion,  lose  their 
reason  and  hecome  a  jmhlic  charge. 

Still  annthcr  fact,  to  he  noted  in  the  social 
condition  of  (ireat  IJritain,  was  the  altem|)(,c^d 
improveiTient  in  the  workhouse  system. 
Hitherto,  the  classes  whicli  had  sought  i-clirl 
by  entering  the  workhouses  re|)reseiitc<i 
almost  all  the  social  conditions  in  the  middle 
an<l  under  strata  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
observed  that  tiu'  most  worthy  jioor  sought 
to  avoid  tlie  workhouses  because  nf  the  het- 
erogeneous and  vicious  elements  gatherc(l 
therein.  In  order  to  ovi'rcoiru>  tliis  repug- 
nance, the  local  govei'nmcnt  bo.ird  issued  a 
circular  in  the  spring  of  1800,  directed  to  the 
guardians  of  the  ])o<>r.  In  this  circular,  the 
effort  was  made  to  si  imulatc  (  he  current  tend- 
ency to  m.ike  the  workhouse  a  moi'e  desira- 
ble refuge  for  respectable  inmates. 

Several  provisions  were  accordingly  sug- 
gesl,ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  system. 
One  of  these  was  the  separation  of  the  ri'- 
spectable  fi'om  the  vicious  classes  in  the 
workhouses.  The  ajiartmenls  were  to  be 
di\iiled  anioTig  men  and  women,  on  the 
score  of  sex  and  character.  Inmates  of  good 
character  might  receive  the  visits  of  tlu'ir 
friends  on  terms  of  greater  freedom  than 
liitherto.  Innuites  might  visit  outside  the 
institutions  and  atti'ud  church  on  Sunday. 
No  attem|)t  was  made  to  discriminate  be- 
tween \\\^'  good  and  the  bail  on  the  score  of 
food  or  uniform.  Uehind  all  these  jirovisions 
and  regulations,  the  great  question  still  re- 
mained unsolve<l;  for  the  real  issue;  in  every 
civilized  state  of  Christendom  is  not  the  ])roj- 
ect  of  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
IPorc  tolerable  (thereby  making  or  tending 
to  make  the  state  of  jtoverty  j)ermanent  and 


unending),  but  rather  some  measure  foi-  t he- 
total  abolition  of  j)overty  and  the  removal  of 
all  pauper  iiLstitutions  from  modern  society. 

A  general  summary  of  the  measure* 
adopted  by  Parliament  during  the  year 
showed  that  but  a  meagre  work  had  been 
;iccom])lished.  The  ministry  was  not  able 
to  exhibit  a  legislative  out|)ut  reassuring  to. 
government  or  people.  This  might  easily 
be  seen  in  the  syno])sis  which  the  I'rime 
Minister  prepared  as  a  part  of  her  Majesty's- 
speech  enumerating  the  measures  which  liad 
become  statutory  during  the  year.  The 
(^ue'cii  s.iiil:  "I  have  given  my  consent  with 
much  ])leasure  to  measures  for  completing 
the  naval  defences  of  my  em))ire,  for  light- 
ening the  fiscal  burdens  which  jirt'ss  upon 
the  agricultural  po])ulation,  an<l  for  jirotect- 
ing  the  Hocks  and  herds  of  these  islands 
from  the  importation  of  disease.  Important 
measures  have  also  received  my  sanction  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  for  the  pre- 
\(ntion  of  exj)losions  in  mines,  which  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  for 
amending  the  Truck  act,  for  the  construction 
of  light  railways,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Irish  land  laws,  and  for  facilitating  the  crea- 
tion, by  ])ur<-hase,  of  a  larger  class  of  occupy- 
ing freeholders  in  Ireland." 

Ati  interesting  climax  was  reached  in  the 
A'ictoii.iri  reign  in  the  autumn  i>f  1890.  On 
the  ^rM\  of  Se]jtember  in  that  year,  (Jueeil 
\'ictoria  ])assed  the  mark  which  distinguished 
her  reign  as  the  longest  in  English  history, 
Henry  III.,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  in  1210,  reigned  until 
his  death  in  1272,  J\,  period  of  fifty-six  years 
and  twenty-nine  days.  Edward  TIL,  who 
eanu'  to  the  throne  in  his  fifteenth  year  in 
l;i27,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  four  months, 
and  twenty-six  days.  George  III.,  whose 
reign  dated  from  October  25,  1760,  wore  the 
crown  until  his  death,  January  29,  1820,  a 
period  of  fifty-nine  years,  three  months,  and 
four  d.ays.  It  was  this  reign  of  her  grand- 
fatlier  that  Victoria  distanced  in  Se]itember 
of  ISilO.  The  sivticth  year  of  her  (pu'eiiship 
was  not  completed  until  the  following  .lune. 

To  the  English  nation  the  event  was  not 
without  its  significance.     On   the  whole,  tiie 
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Victorian  cm  li;ul  siir|i;issi'(l  nny  like  iniiod 
in  the  history  of  tln'  JJiitisli  Isles.  The 
QucL'ii  liad  niaile  for  herself  a  royal  record 
unequalled  in  the  former  an.-jals  of  the 
ein])ir('.  And  the  end  was  not  yet.  It 
could  l)iit  he  remarked  that  this  unprece- 
dented reign  was  the 
reign  of  a  looman.  It 
was  roniemhered  that 
the  former  reigns  of 
the  English  queens  had 
been  conspicuous  for 
their  length  and  suc- 
cessful character. 
Meanwhile,  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  English 
people  had  become  so 
long  conformed  to  her 
Majesty's  sex  and  ehar- 
acte«"  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude from  the  ])ublic 
imagination  the  thought 
of  a  J5ritish  king  and 
his  court.  The  loyalty 
of  the  nation  to  Vic- 
toria had  ever  been  em- 
jdiatic  and  persistent. 
The  relations  between 
her  Majesty  and  her 
subjects  had  been  as 
beautiful  aiul  salutary 
as  may  ever  be  expected 
to  exist  between  ruler 
and  subjects  under  a 
monarchical  system  of 
government. 

The  passage  of  the 
date  at  which  the 
Queen's  reign  surj)assed 
that  of  any  preceding 
Bovereign  of  England 
was  soon  followed  with 
her  Diamorul  Jubilee, 
or  sixtieth  anniversary  on  the  throiu 
occurred  on  the  2Hth  of  .Tniu",  ISitV. 

The  entire  week,  beginning  Sunday,  June 
20,  was  devoted  "to  the  celebration,  elaborate 
fetes  being  given  in  all  j)arts  of  the  Imperial 
Dojninions,  though  the  most  splendid,  and 
those  of  the  greatest  interest,  were  in  Lon- 


don, where  the  (^)neen  left  her  customary  se- 
clusion to  provoke  and  to  receive  the  enthusi- 
astic demonstrations  of  her  subjects. 

On  Sunday  of  the  holiday  week  the  Qiu'Cii 
and  the  royal  family  attended  a  private  serv- 
ice in   the  morning  at  St.  (ieorge's  Ciiapel, 
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Win<lsiir,  while  other  special  services  were 
held  dnring  the  day  for  the  .hibilee  envoys, 
diplomats,  judges,  and  princes  at  St.  I'aul's 
Cathedral,  for  the  Lords  at  Westminster, 
and  for  the  Commons  at  St.  Margaret'* 
Church.  On  Monday  nH)rning  the  (^neen 
r;'ached  Paddinijton  soon  after  twelve  o'clock. 
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and  her  ride  to  Buckiiigliain  Palace  was 
made  the  occasion  of  frantic  cheers  from  the 
masses  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
filled  every  available  space  along  the  route. 
On  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  there  was  a 
tremendous  procession,  the  first  section  of  it 
being  "  colonial,"  the  second  being  emblem- 
atic of  Great  Britain's  war  strength,  and  the 


poor  on  Thursday,  and  the  week  closed  with 
a  naval  review,  the  most  brilliant  in  history, 
the  seven  lines  of  the  fleet  inspected  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  maimed  by  forty-five 
thousand  men.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
empire  similar  scenes  of  jubilation  were  wit- 
nessed, and  the  event  left  a  long  trail  of 
light  as  it  passe<l  from  view. 
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third  l)eiiig  the  royal  jirocession  proper. 
On  this  day  the  (Jueen  visited  the  law  courts, 
and  afterward  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
Archbishoji  of  Canterlnirv  pronounced  the 
Vjenediction.  On  Wednesday  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons  marched  in  state  to  the  palace 
to  deliver  their  address  to  the  Queen,  an 
event  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  fed  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 


The  event,  though  joyous  in  the  home  is- 
lands, had  a  foreign  background  of  the  most 
dolorous  character.  For  coincidently  with 
the  anniversary  had  come  an  almost  unprece- 
dented famine  in  India.  Many  circum- 
stances of  the  British  dominion  in  that 
country  had  tended  to  bring  on  a  crisis  of 
starvation  and  desiiair.  Multiplied  millions 
of  the  people  in  Hindustan  pass  their  lives 
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on  a  level  scarcely  aliove  the  line  of  famine. 
Such  a  thing  as  industrial  and  economic  pros- 
perity could  never  be  predicated  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India.  Any  disturbance 
therefore  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  condition  of  the  East  Indian  po])ula- 
tiou  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  distress  of  many 
millions  of  the  peojile. 

Such  disturbances  had 
been,  since  the  era  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  almost  con- 
stant attendants  of  tlie 
British  dominion  in  the 
East.  In  the  tenth  decade 
of  the  century,  several 
policies  had  beeu  adopted 
by  the  home  government 
well  calculated  to  bring  in 
an  epoch  of  distress.  One 
of  these  was  the  closing  of 
the  Indian  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The 
currency  in  use  among  the 
masses  of  the  Hindus,  al- 
readj"  inadequate,  became 
more  and  more  deficient, 
and  ]irices  were  corre- 
spondingly depressed. 
Such  a  condition  may  be 
borne  in  a  prosperous, 
sparsely  peopled  country, 
but  not  in  an  unpi'osperous, 
stagnant,  and  densely  peo- 
pled region  such  as  India. 
Besides,  the  crops  in  India 
were  considerably  deficient 
in  1896,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts there  was  almost 
total  failure  to  produce. 

These  conditions  are 
chargeable  with  the  hor- 
rible famine  which  prevailed  in  ISO 7.  In 
this  visitation,  great  regions  of  the  country 
were  reduced  to  the  very  extreme  of  suffer- 
ing. One  of  the  districts  most  afHicted  was 
the  province  of  Bombay.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  region  extending  from  ]5ansda  and 
the  frontier  of  Central  India,  reaching  to 
Mysore  on  the  south  and  Haidarabad  on  the 
—11 


east,  was  smitten  witli  the  famine.  Far  to 
the  north  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  borders  of 
Kashmir,  another  district  of  large  extent 
was  reduced  to  want  and  suffering.  Still  .'I 
third  famine  was  in  the  Punjab  on  the  south. 
From  this  province  nearly  the  whole  of  Oudh 
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as  far  eastward  as  Bengal  was  blackened 
with  the  ravages  of  death  by  starvation. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Central  jirovinces, 
reaching  from  Oudh  to  the  Ganges,  still 
another  vast  region  was  almost  depopulated. 
Other  ])ortions  of  India  quite  as  extensive  as 
those  already  described  were  in  part  redjc^'i 
to  want. 
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The  reports  of  the  tt-rrible  sufferintj  of 
the  tens  of  millions  of  hei-  subjects  were  at 
first  disregarded  hx  Great  Britain,  and  for  a 
consideraljle  period  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  famine 
increased  to  ajipalling  dimensions.  It  be- 
came known  throughout  the  world  that  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  fully  forty  million  people 
were  prostrate  under  the  incalculable  horrors 
of  starvation.  By  February  of  1897  the 
alarm    was    taken    b\-  the   sluggard  govern- 


anniversary  of  the  sovereign's  reign.  They 
who  were  raised  to  knighthood  and  the  peer- 
age on  the  Queen's  birthday  might  well  hear 
above  the  call,  "Arise,  Sir  Knight!"  the 
distant  moan  of  dying  nations.  .Some  of  the 
leading  American  magazines  jiublished  re- 
ports from  India  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
round  the  world.  Julian  Hawthorne,  as  the 
representative  of  the  (JosmopoUtan,  for- 
warded from  Bombay  a  narrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  aswitnesse<l  by  himself,  and 
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ment,  and  about  two  million  persons  were 
.employed  to  give  relief  to  the  destitute. 
The  si)irit  of  the  Hindus  gave  way  before 
the  j)revailing  conditions,  and  they  huddled 
together  in  miseralde  groups  as  if  awaiting 
their  fate.  Great  Britain  was  at  length 
aroused  to  extraordinary  e.xertion.  She  was 
Bcourged  by  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  to  alleviate  the  un- 
'speakable  griefs  of  her  starving  subjects. 
I  In  America,  the  awful  condition  of  affairs 
in  India  could  but  be  contrasted  with  the 
sjilciidors  whiili  wert^  witnessed  here  and 
ther-     in     the     celebration    of    the    sixtieth 


this,  illustrated  with  ]ihotograi)hs  of  the 
miseries  to  be  witnessed  in  India,  emphasized 
the  rcproai-h  with  which  the  ]5i-itish  empire 
in  Hindustan  is  justly  regarded. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  British  life,  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  forcibly  illustrated  the  pre- 
vailing and  indeed  immemorial  temper  of  the 
race  and  nation.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  gradual 
educational  progress  in  Great  Britain  had  at 
length  opened  some  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to  women,  so  far  as  the  benefits 
of  study  and  of  the  lectures  were  conce''nei 
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This  is  peculiarly  an  English  feature  of  life. 
The  English  race  permits  things  to  be  done 
so  long  as  no  one  avows  that  they  are  done. 
But  when  anyone  declares  that  a  thing  new 
or  unprecedented  is  done,  the  conservative 
British  spirit  at  once  rises  and  declares  that 
the  thing  is  not  done,  and  that  it  shall  not  he 
done.  A  large  part  of  English  history  must 
be  interpreted  by  this  paradoxical  principle 
of  permitting  reform  to  come,  denying  that 
it  has  come,  and  proving  by  reason  and  prec- 
edent that  it  ought  not  to  come — and  shall 
not  come  for  generations  or  centuries. 

At  the  University  of  Cambridge,  women 
had  been  for  a  considerable  period  tacitly 
admitted  to  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  institution,  but  no  degrees  were  granted 
to  women,  even  when  they  had  completed 
prescribed  courses  of  study  and  had  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  therein.  This  illog- 
ical condition  led  at  length  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  degrees  for  women  grad- 
uates of  Cambridge.  Hereupon — though 
Cambridge  has  been  for  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies the  jJronounced  seat  of  radicalism  and 
aggressive  progress  in  the  upjier  circles  of 
British  thought  and  purpose — an  outcry  was 
raised  against  the  monstrous  jn-oposition  to 
recognize,  tinder  the  sanction  of  degrees,  the 
educational  attainments  of  women.  Such 
question  must  needs  be  decided  by  the  voice 
of  the  University  itself.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  proposed  innovation  sh(;uld  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  undergradu- 
ates of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  the  post-gradu- 
ate authorities,  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
proposition.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
voters  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  of  these 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
voted  against  the  measure  and  only  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  in  its  favor.  The  old 
systeni  of  admitting  women  to  the  educa- 
tional advantages  while  denying  them  the 
honors  of  the  University  was  thus  perj)etu- 
ated. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  incident  of  the 
Jameson  raid  was  finallv  concludeil.'     The 


affair  had  become  an  international  scandal  — 
not  of  the  greatest  proportions,  but  a  scandal 
nevertheless.  It  became  an  open  secret  that 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson,  and  other 
public  an<l  semipublic  characters  connected 
with  the  .Johannesburg  plot,  had  involved 
themselves  in  a  transaction  which,  had  it 
lieen  directed  against  a  'I'overnment  of  the 


'  ]•  or  the  account  of  the  Jameson  raid,  see  page  170. 
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first  or  the  second  class,  would  have  ]>lunged 
P]urcpe  into  war.  The  meanness  of  the  raid, 
by  reducing  it  to  contempt  rescued  it  from 
importance  and  heroism.  CTradually,  the 
affair,  becoming  known  in  England,  pervaded 
somewhat  the  casuistical  British  conscience 
and  led  to  an  important,  but  ultimately  ridic- 
idous,  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  investigation,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  first  half  of  1897,  was  perhaps  the 
most  farcical  of  the  many  of  its  kind.  The 
inquiry  began  seriously  enough,  but  it  soon 
degenerated  under  the  influence  of  the  ac- 
cused, which  ramified  into  every  department 
of  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain,  into  an 
effort  to  obfuscate  and  conceal  the  facts. 
This  effort  was  also  discovered  by  the  public. 
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and  iiall'  the  world  st'xjd  ready  to  inquire 
why  tlie  J>ritish  I';ulianient,by  its  investigat- 
ing coniniittee,  was  suhjeeting  itself  to  the 
sarcasm  and  contiinielinus  reproach  of  the 
natiou;.  It  was  ()l)served  tliat  the  coni- 
missioM  of  inqtury,  whenever  it  was  about  to 
discover  and  reveal  the  very  facts  ^^-hicll  it 
was  aji])ointt'd  to  tiud  out  and  r-eport,  turned 
about  with  extraordinary  facility  to  discharge 
its  witnesses  and  to  take  up  and  to  dwell 
upon  tlie  non-essentials  of  the  subject.  It 
became    e\ident    that    the    investigation  liad 


notice.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
Jameson  raid,  a  series  of  speculative  eiiter- 
jirises  had  ])een  promoted  to  a  remarkable 
extent  in  Houtli  Africa.  The  gold  mines  in 
that  region,  notably  tlie  Kiraberley  mines, 
and  the  diamond  mines,  including  some 
fields  almost  as  rich  astlioseof  India,  became 
the  basis  of  real  industries,  and  also  of  specu- 
lative organizations,  which,  on  the  whole, 
overtopped  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
known.  Companies  Vfere  organized  and 
stocks  were  issued  to  a  fabulous  extent.   The 
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resolved  itself  into  the  question  of  how  not 
to  investigate  the  jiart  of  the  South  African 
officials  in  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  resttlt 
was,  notwithstanding  the  inconsequential  re- 
port of  tlie  cornndssion,  that  the  iniblic 
suspicion  of  governmental  complicity  and 
jirivity  in  the  Johannesburg  affair  was  deep- 
ened into  .a  conviction  winch  no  factitious 
inquiry  of  Parliament  itself  was  able  to  re- 
move 

This  investigation  was  nearly  coincident  in 
time,  and  somewhat  related  in  fact,  witli  a 
personal    event    so   icmarkable  as  to  require 


region  invited  adventure  and  jirovoked  new 
schemes,  the  history  of  some  of  which  is  like 
a  tale  out  of  the  Arabian  KigJits.  The  op- 
l>ortunity  was  too  great  to  pass  neglected  by 
men  with  whom  the  faculty  of  acquisition  is 
as  strong  as  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Tlie  officials  of  South  Al'ric,-i 
eagerly  fell  in  with  the  specidatixe  move- 
nient  and  became  as  frenzied  as  any  in  the 
sjK'edy  accumulation  (d'  fortune. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  remarkable 
character  appc'ared  in  the  arena  and  soon  be- 
came  the   thun(hrer  of   tlie  scene.     IJarnev 
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Barnato  rose  to  siiiLU'ii  imH'iuhieiioe  among 
the  South  African  specidators,  ami  sucli  was 
his  astonishing  success  in  promoting  the 
Bchenies  with  -which  his  name  was  hencefortli 
associated,  that  a  whole  army  of  other  specu- 
lators followed  in  his  wake.  They  watched 
bis  movements,  invested  fabulous  sums  in  the 
enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  promoted  the  great  promoter  until  he 
might  well  consider  himself  the  emperor  of 
the  realm. 

liarney  Barnato  was  himself  of  an  obscure 


rdunuMit  in  which  he  found  himself.  lie 
soon  made  smuggling  respectable,  by  organiz- 
ing a  company  to  carry  it  on.  This  indeed 
is  the  method  by  whicli  fraud  and  the  other 
polite  arts  of  the  under  side  of  human  life 
get  for  themselves  high-sounding  names  and 
jjresently  strut  in  the  streets. 

Barnato  quickl}^  developed  into  an  expert, 
outclassing  all  the  other  experts  in  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  himself.  He  virtually 
created  that  class  of  stocks  whicli  now  be- 
came known  in  the  exchange  of  London,  and 
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and  disreputable  origin.  His  blood  had  in 
it  the  currents  of  Asia,  Europe,  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  seas.  lie  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Isaacs,  who  was  a  dealer  in  old 
clothes  in  one  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Lon- 
don. Young  Isaacs  at  the  first  thought  to 
improve  on  his  father's  ■\  ocation  by  becom- 
ing a  juggler.  At  length  he  took  the  name 
by  which  he  was  known,  one  half  of  winch 
is  Hibernian  and  the  other  Italian. 

It  Was  in  his  character  of  fakir  that  Bar- 
nato made  his  way  to  South  Africa.  His 
first  degree  above  jugglery  was  taken  ^\•hcn 
he  became  a  diamond  smuggler.  In  this 
profession,  he  acquired  his  first  wealth  while 
woi-king  in  the  Kimberley  mine.  But  Bar- 
nato had  undeveloped  powers  within  him, 
anil   these  reacted  strongly  under  the  cnvi- 


the  bourses  of  the  continent,  as  "Africans." 
Sometimes  they  were  called  "  Kaffirs."  The 
London  speculators  began  to  deal  in 
"  Kaffirs."  That  which  was  at  first  a  little 
rotary  centre  of  excitement  became  the  roar- 
ing maelstrom  which  in  the  jargon  of  the 
stock  exchanges  was  called  the  "Kaffir 
Circus."  Whether  it  were  circus  or  empire, 
one  thing  could  not  be  doubted,  and  that 
was  that  Barnato  was  the  king.  He  became 
immensely  wealthy.  Si)eculation  in  "Afri- 
cans" ran  higher.  There  was  a  time  when 
as  \\as  alleged  and  believed  Barnato,  could 
he  have  realized  on  the  stocks  in  his  pos- 
sessio7i  and  under  his  control,  would  have 
been  worth  ^.500,000,000.  He  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  ])riiu-e,  whose  old  wand  of 
jugglery  had  transfunned  itself  into  a  seep* 
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tre  by  the  toucli  of  wliicli  tlie  very  earth 
seemed  to  be  converted  into  I'abnhius  heap?- 
of  gold  and  precious  stones. 

After  the  movement  lieeame  defined 
throughout  the  Western  nations  to  substi- 
tute the  single  standard  of  gold  for  all  the 
other  standards  of  idtimate  redemjition, 
Barnato's  schemes  l)eeame  top-heavy,  and  he, 
more  wise  than  many  others,  perceived  an  in- 
evitable catastrophe.      J>ut  against   this   he 
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hedged  with  more  than  a  gambler's  skill. 
He  made  himself  immensely  and  solidly  rich. 
He  became  a  factor  in  the  jiublic  life  of  the 
British  Empire.  His  name  was  spoken  with 
awe  in  the  metrojiolis,  and  it  was  openly 
jiredicted  tbat  he  would  presently  reach  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tlieu  came  embarrassment, 
complication,  and  the  breakage  of  prices 
among  his  stocks.  The  schemes  which  he  had 
fathered  for  the  most  ])art  went  the  way  of 
all  their  predecessors;  but  Barnato  was  still 
a  multimillionaire  who  could  not  be  thrown 
from  his  pedestal.  At  this  juncture,  how- 
ever, it  was  observed  that  his  niin<l  had  be- 
come a  storm  centre,  and  his  erratic  conduct 
gave  token  of  insanity.  In  this  condition, 
he  made  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  in  the  early 
summer  of  IsftV,  intending  to  reach  London. 
Before  getting  out  of  the  tropics,  however, 
he  brought  his  strange  career  to  a  sudden 
and  tragical  end,  by  JMinpint;-  overboard. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  in  llu'  year  just 
named,  leaving  only  his  coat  ami  hat  on 
deck,  ho  took  advantage  of  the  early  morn- 
ing quiet  and  without  oliscrvation  buried 
himself  in  the  sea. 


The  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  should  be  noted 
for  the  new  and  enlarged  aspect  which  the 
emjiire  presented.  History  could  but  take 
note  of  the  fact  of  the  coni]>leteness  and  vast 
outspreading  dominion  of  British  authority. 
Beginning  with  the  nineteenth  century 
^\  c  find  the  United  Kingdom  becom- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
iiiid  Ireland.  At  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  note  the  confinnation  of  British  as- 
cendency in  India.  Meanwhile  the  Aus- 
tralian settlements  began  to  enlarge,  and  to 
jiresent  the  aspect  of  states.  After  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  colonies  were  rapidly 
developed.  New  Zealand  entered  upon  the 
extraordinary  career  which  she  is  now  pur- 
suing. Canada  expanded.  The  states  com- 
posing the  British  dominion  in  the  New 
World  were  enlarged  and  other  states  were 
added  until  the  Pacific  was  reached.  The 
African  colonies  of  the  Empire  also  flour- 
islied. 

There  was  in  all  the  British  outposts  of 
civilization  a  peculiar  vigor  and  rational 
evolution  of  enterprise  and  of  institutions 
growing  out  of  the  sterling  and  cautious  ex- 
periences of  the  English  race.  That  which 
was  experiment  with  the  other  nations  was 
with  Great  Britain  demonstration  and  success. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  colonial  governments 
was — and  is — that  the  newer  are  always  bet- 
ter than  the  older.  It  is  literally  true  that 
the  last  foreign  plantation  resulting  from 
British  enterprise  will  always  prove  on  ex- 
amination to  be  the  best  under  the  whole 
shelter  of  the  empire;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  central  government — the  government  at 
Westminster,  organized  as  it  were  around 
the  very  stem  of  the  monarchy — is  the  worst 
of  all.  That  is,  the  central  government  has 
been  least  able  to  eliminate  the  medineval 
principles  and  practices  which  it  inherited 
from  the  former  line  of  kings.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  new  outlying  states  have 
shed  the  old  principles  and  ])recedents  and 
have  organized  on  the  basis  of  experience 
and  political  fitness.  From  this  ]>oiiit  of 
view,  we  may  understand  how  it,  is  that, 
eliminating  the  monarchical  fi('tiou  and  con- 
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sidering  only  the  other  political  functions  of 
the  state,  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
may  be  regarded  as  the  freest  and  most 
rational  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  empire; 
but  the  question  is,  how  shall  Great  Britain 
continue  to  rule  the  widely  separated  states 
■which  she  has  created,  or  has  rather  per- 
mitted to  create  themselves?  The  answer  to 
this  inquiry  will  bring  the  solution  of  one  of 


tacli  themselves  from  the  crown,  and  enter 
into  political  union  with  other  states.  Thia 
solution  has  more  rationality  in  the  case  of 
Canada  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  colony. 
The  proximity  of  that  country  to  the  United 
States  and  the  feasibility  of  annexation  have 
long  been  remarked,  and  the  question  has  been 
frequently  agitated.  The  third  solution  ia 
what  may  be  called  imperial  federation. 
This  implies  the  development  of  a  complete 
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the  most  inijiortant  problems  of  modern 
civilization.  Philosophically  it  would  ap- 
pear that  one  of  three  ])Ossible  lines  of 
development  may  be  followed,  and  these 
three  methods  maybe  easily  indicated.  The 
first  is  independence;  that  is,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonial  parts  of  the  British 
dominic'j.  Canada,  for  example,  m^ay  be- 
come independent  of  the  British  crown. 
Australia  may  become  independent.  So  of 
the  East  Indian  government.  In  the  second 
place,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  may  de- 


local  go\ernmciit  in  each  of  the  de2>end- 
encies,  and  the  representation  for  imperial 
purposes  of  each  colony  in  Parliament. 

This  principle  and  theory,  it  would  seem, 
may  be  easily  carried  into  effect,  so  far  as 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concei'ned.  There 
is  nothing  insuperable,  but  eveiything  befit- 
ting, in  the  proposition  that  the  colonies 
should  send  their  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  participate  in  the  leg- 
islation of  the  empire.  It  is  only  when 
the    aristocratic    element    and    the   monar- 
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chical  element  in  the  Brit  isli  government  are 
reached,  that  the  diHiciilty  of  imperial  feder- 
ation is  encountered.  It  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  a  colonial  aristocracy  with  its 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Lords  will 
never  be  created.     'I'o  reach  a  result  of  this 
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character  would  lie  a  manifest  re\-ei-sal  of  (lie 
tendencies  of  civilization.  The  jjrobable  fu- 
ture, however,  of  the  colonies  of  (ireat  Brit- 
ain, now  j^rown  into  prominent  and  ]ir(imisinu- 
states  in  several  cpiartcrs  of  tlic  ^^•ol■ld,  is 
most  likely  to  be  on  the  lirii'  .if  federation. 
The  ditliculties  wliirh  l)eset    this  svstem  will 


in  all  probability  be  obviated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  tlie  peculiar  manner  which  that  gov- 
ernment has  long  followed,  of  yielding  a  little 
here,  and  modifying  a  little  there — of  con- 
ceding when  concession  is  necessary,  and  re- 
fusing to  concede  when  refusal  seems  most 
expedient — until  a  measure 
of  homogeneitj'  shall  be 
reached  throughout  the 
empire. 

The  year  1807,  toward  its 
close,  saw  the  military  force 
of  Great  Britain  thrown  out 
in  two  directions.  At  this 
juncture,  it  was  alleged  that 
tile  emissaries  of  the  Sultan 
endeavored  to  stir  up  a  Mo- 
hammedan insurrection  in 
India — as  if  to  requite  the 
government  and  peojile  of 
(ireat  Britain  for  their  Iti- 
terference  in  the  affairs  of 
jVrmenia.  The  fanatics 
reasoned  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation  for 
the  insurgent  Armenians 
ought  to  be  balanced  with 
the  sym])athy  of  the  Turks 
I'or  the  rebel  Hindus  ! 

In  this  work,  the  Turkish 
representatives  in  the  P]ast 
had  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  Abdur-Rahman  Kli.iu, 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
The  northwestern  districts 
of  British  India  lie  adjacent 
to  the  Ameer's  dominions. 
On  account  of  a  previous 
disturbance,  a  British  garri- 
son had  been  established  at 
Chitral  which  was  within 
the  Afghan  border.  Lord 
Rosebery  sought  when  the 
J'oirner  dittienlty  was  settled  to  have  the 
out)iost  at  t'hitral  withdraMii  ;  but  not  so 
Lord  Salisbury.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
si't'ond  ditlieully  arose,  it  was  decided  to  take 
j)ossession  of  the-  ]\la]akand  Pass.  Indeed, 
I  ins  important  gateway  had  already  been 
]  (lecupied,  liut    reinforcements   to  the  number 
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of  several  thousand  were  sent  forward  to 
strengthen  the  strategic  point  against  the 
threatening  movements  of  the  hostile  Afghan 
tribesmen. 

The  interest  of  the  western  nations,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  centered  on  the  British 
progress  in  the  direction  of  Khartoum  in 
Egypt.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  was 
Great  Britain  so  much  concerned  at  this  time 
as  in  getting  possession  of  the  city  in  whicli 
Gordon  fell,  and  in  reducing  the  Dervishes, 
who,  under  the  Khalifa  Abdulhih,  the  suf- 
cessor  of  El  Mahdi,  were  in  full  tide  of  in- 
surrection in  the  Soudan.  Meanwhile  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  liad  been  tlioroughly 
organized,  disciplined,  and  equipped  for  the 
campaign,  which  was  slowly  waged,  first  to 
Abu  Hamed,  and  then  in  the  direction  of 
Khartoum.  The  forces  were  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  whose  name 
was  now  spoken  with  respect  and  confidence 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  The 
rebel  army  was  commanded  by  Osman  Digna, 
General  of  the  Khalifa,  A  railroad  was 
pushed  forward  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu 
Hamed,  and  when  that  ])oint  was  reached, 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile  lay  open  toward 
Khartoum.  Step  by  step,  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian army  made  its  way  toward  the  upper 
Soudan,  but  the  insurgent  forces  gave  no 
sign  of  receding  or  giving  up  the  contest. 

It  was  in  the  last  months  of  1897,  that  the 
effort,  made  by  the  bimctallists  of  the  leading 
nations  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  Great 
Britain  in  restoring  silver  to  the  position 
which  it  formerly  held  in  Euroj^e  and  Amei'- 
ica,  came  to  naught.  The  circumstances  of 
the  event  were  disgraceful  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  disappointing  to  that 
part  of  the  American  people  who  still  believed 
in  securing  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement.  Representatives  of  the  British 
government,  qualified  to  speak  by  authority, 
had,  in  response  to  interrogatories  from  like 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  given  their  assent  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  American  and  French  com- 
missioners for  the  reopening  of  the  mints  to 
silver  coinage.  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado 
had  meanwhile  been  appointed  at  the  head 


of  a  commission  to  visit  the  European  gov- 
ernments in  the  interest  referred  to.  "  Asso- 
ciated with  him  were  ex-Vice-President 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  General  Payne. 
There  were  superficial  indications  of  a  suc- 
cessful mission  ;  but  they  who  knew  the 
temper  and  purpose  of  the  great  monej'ed 
trusts  of  London  were  too  shrewd  to  expect 
anything  as  the  result  of  the  movement. 

After  the  English  government  had  virtu- 
ally promised  cooperation,  the  great  bankers 
of  the  metroj)olis,  supported  in  the  journal- 
istic world  by  such  doctrinaires  as->Sir  Rob- 
ert Giffen,  compelled  the  British  cabinet  to 
change  its  position  and  to  stand  for  mono- 
metallism. Two  members  of  the  ministry 
went  over  to  a  position  contrary  to  that 
which  they  had  previously  occupied.  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  for  India, 
changed  front  and  marched  the  other  waj^  in 
a  manner  to  excite  the  laughter  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Tlie  genaral  result  was  that  the 
Wolcott  negotiations  were  futile.  The  em- 
bassy came  to  naught.  The  American  com- 
mission returned  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Avithout  favor  from  either  the  bimetallists  or 
the  monometallists  of  the  L^nited  States  ;  the 
former  had  never  believed  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  join  in  the  work  of  rehabilitat- 
ing silver,  even  though  the  money  famine 
among  nearly  three  hundred  million  of  her 
subject  races  should  continue  ;  the  latter 
had  ridiculed  the  Wolcott  embassy  as  futile 
in  both  princijilc  and  policy. 

The  manner  in  whicli  the  European  nations, 
actuated  by  competition  and  jealousy,  oppose 
and  thwart  each  other  was  once  more  illus- 
trated in  the  first  months  of  1898,  in  their 
contest  for  ascendency  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  Asia.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  the  vast  carcass  of  China  was  soon  to 
be  picked  with  the  sharp  beaks  and  talons  of 
the  western  falcons.  Whose  beak  should 
sink  deepest  into  the  huge  Oriental  prey, 
was  the  question  of  the  hour.  One  great 
beak  was  tliat  of  the  Russian  eagle,  but  the 
British  beak  was  thrust  out  for  the  prey. 
Tlie  bear  and  the  lion  glared  at  each  other  on 
the  Chinese  coast.  Russia's  policy  of  making 
her  wav  down  through  Korea  or  China  to  the 
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oi^en  Pacific  was  resented  ami  resisted  In' 
■Great  Britain  with  every  obstacle  which  slie 
could  put  in  the  way.  As  a  j)art  of  this  pol- 
icy she  sent  a  magnificent  fieet  under  Ad- 
miral Seymour,  who  arrived  in  the  Chinese 
waters  in  January  of  18!18.  The  squadron  was 
•concentrated  at  Chemuljw,  near  the  coast  of 
Korea.  At  the  same  time  a  smaller  expedi- 
tion was  conducted  into  the  same  part  of  the 
world  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Gernum 
jKiwer  was  tlius  made   in   some  sense  to  con- 


Director  of  the  Customs  got  control  of  the 
Treasury,  and  invested  the  funds  according 
to  the  personal  interests  of  himself  and 
friends. 

At  this,  the  Russian  representative  bore 
down  on  the  Korean  government  and  pro- 
cured Brown's  dismissal.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  discharged  from  the 
agreeable  and  profitable  duties  which  he  was 
performing.  A  Russian  was  nominally 
appointed  in  his  stead.    Dijilomatical  contro- 
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front  the  British  power  as  the  latter  con- 
fronted the  advance  of  Russia  from  the  land 
side  t(»\vard  the  Pacific  waters. 

Tlie  immediate  occasion  of  this  display  of 
force  was  the  culmination  of  an  iiitriy-ne  at 
tlu>  Korean  capital.  Tliis  intrigue  began 
with  the  success  of  Great  Britain,  or  rallicr 
witli  tlic  success  of  a  IJritisli  tiiiaiicit'r  in  in- 
sinuating himself  into  Korea,  and  gettini^ 
the  a])i)oiiitm('nt  friim  the  goverimieni  of 
Minister  of  Customs.  This  was  in  all  ris]K'Cts 
a  transaction  consonant  with  the  British 
oliaraeter.  The  Englishman  in  fpiestion  was 
Sir.    .1.    McLeavy   Brown,  who    from    beinsj 


versy  arose,  and  the  discussion  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  hoilt  the  foreigners  sliould 
have  charge  of  the  Korean  finances.  Before 
this  agreement  was  reached,  however,  the 
English  fleet  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  Japan, 
taking  sides  with  England,  sent  her  contin- 
gent of  ships  to  join  Seymour's  squadron. 
Russia  thus  found  herself  confronted  with  a 
force  which  ])revented,  for  the  time  being, 
her  further  ascendencv  in  Korea. 

At  the  oufbrc.ik  of  the  war  between  the 
United  Sta,t('s  and  Spain,  the  sympathies  and 
moral  su|)](ort  of  the  juincipal  Eur()))ean 
nations   ■\\ere   quite   distinctly  expressed  as 
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between  the  jiarties  to  the  contest.  Great 
Britain  took  advantage  of  the  oeeasion  to 
lend  her  powerful  voice  to  the  United  States. 
Her  attitude  was  uneiiuivooal.  Every  reason 
existed  for  her  jiolicy  in  fav<iring  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  and  tlie  Anierican  people.  It 
was  to  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  where  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  is  there  will  her 
heart  be  also. 

In  the  first  place  the  enormous  investments 
which  British  capitalists  had  made  in  Amer- 
ica, and  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  the  British  standard  of  values,  that 
is,  the  single  gold  standard  of  money;  the 
concern  of  the  English  people  to  have  the 
Americans  become  a  part  of  the  international 
system  of  the  world,  to  have  colonial  depend- 
encies and  trading  interests  around  all  seas 
and  shores  like  herself;  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  Americans  to  some  such  filial  relations  as 
those  existing  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mother  empire  on 
the  other, — all  these  forces  conspired  to  bring 
the  strenuous  support  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

But  the  other  nations  of  western  Europe 
were  not  so.  France  and  Germany  and 
Itah'  all  expressed  a  measure  of  sympathy 
for  Spain.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  last- 
named  country  was  held  in  large  part  by 
French  capitalists,  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  goverimient 
impaired.  The  ethnic  tie,  by  which  the 
Latin  races  are  united  somewhat  in  the  inter- 
nationality  of  the  age,  bound  Spain  not  a 
little  to  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Italians.  Germany  seems  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  a  certain  animosity  long  cherished 
in  that  countiy  toward  the  American  Repub- 
lic. There  had  been  little  in  common  between 
the  German  Em])ire  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  little  has  been  diminished  since  the 
accession  of  Wilhelm  II.,  wh()se  medianal 
pretensions  have  awaked  a  smile  of  derision 
among  the  lilierty-loving  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  the  jiresent  instance,  however,  it 
was  the  surly  spirit  of  dislike  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  which  led  the  former 
to  take  sides  with  Spain — for  the  British 
sympathy  had  gone  the  other  way. 


The  feelings  and  j)references  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  with  respect  to  the  contestants 
ill  tiie  American  war  with  Spain  were  greatly 
exaggerate<l  and  misrepresented  by  the  jour- 
nalism of  the  two  continents.  How  could 
any  truth  issue  from  such  a  source?  Nor 
had  there  ever  been  in  past  times  an  epoch 
in  which  the  falsehood,  misrepresentation, 
and  manufactured  intelligence,  floating  in 
the  channels  of  journalism,  rendered  the 
streams  of  information  so  turbid  and  the 
atmosphere  so  lurid  with  sensation  and  vio- 
lence as  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  newspapers  of  both 
Europe  and  America  seemed  eager  to  pre- 
cipitate universal  war.  Every  rumor  was 
fanned  to  a  flame,  and  the  flame  was  reported 
as  a  conflagration. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  strained 
relations  of  England  and  France  in  the  first 
lialf  of  1S98  were  represented.  It  was  de- 
clared and  believed  that  P^ngland  and  France, 
taking  sides  the  one  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  with  Spain,  would  s])eedily 
come  to  battle.  A  cause  and  motive  for  war 
was  discovered  in  the  relations  of  France 
and  England  in  Africa.  In  the  western  jiart 
of  that  continent  there  was  a  disputed  bound- 
ary, the  consideration  of  which  was  at  the  time 
in  the  hands  of  an  Anglo-French  commission. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  there 
was  an  incident  growing  out  of  the  dispute, 
which  for  the  nonce  was  thought  to  threaten 
serious  consequences.  "While  the  boundary 
commissioners  were  at  work  in  the  country 
west  of  Abyssinia  and  eastward  from  the 
French  Congo,  some 'of  the  French  engineers 
struck  out  as  if  with  a  deliberate  design 
to  include  a  portion  of  territory  with  Fa- 
shoda,  which  they  could  only  claim  on  the 
ground  that  a  Euroj)ean  nation  in  Africa  is 
privileged  to  grab  whatever  it  can  find  un- 
occupied. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  at  this  juncture 
was  to  control  unequivocally  the  Nile  region, 
from  the  <lfl(a  of  flgypt  to  the  upjier  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  under  or  beyond  the  equa- 
tor. The  control  was  to  be  "unitary,"  that 
is,  single,  and  this  to  the  end  that  when  Cecil 
Rhodes  shoulil  make  his  way  northward  with 
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his  railroad  through  more  than  uiiieteeu  hun- 
dred miles  of  territory  to  Cairo,  he  should 
encounter  no  such  obstacle  as  a  foreign  |jos- 
session.  This  rather  facile  French  aggres- 
sion in  Fashoda  aroused  the  ire  of  the  lion, 
and  he  roared  in  his  usual  manner.  Here- 
upon, the  French  drew  hack,  and  the  incident 


enjiiying  himself  at  Cannes.  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  as  Prime  Minister  was  the  visible  head  of 
the  government,  and  as  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  responsible  for  keeping  tlie  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations, 
was  sojourning  at  Beaulieu  on  the  Ri\  iera. 
This  left  only  Mr.  Balfour  to  take  care  of  the 


MAJOR  MAKCHAND  AND  THK  FASHODA  EXTEDITION. 


ended  with  an  outgiving  to  the  effect  that 
the  French  engineers  who  had  attemjited  to 
spread  France  territorially  toward  Faslioda 
bad  been  acting  with  their  trial  lines  only  in  a 
private,  anil  not  in  a  pul)lic,  capacity. 

Thus  at  bottom  the  two  governments  were 
not  seriously  disturbed.  It  was  one  of  the 
amusing  incidents  of  tlic  time,  that  at  the 
very  period  when  the  newspapers  and  reviews, 
both  European  and  American,  were  furnish- 
ing the  public  with  the  outlines  of  an  inniii- 
nent  Franco-English  war,  nearly  all  the  head 
re[)resentatives  of  the  ]>ritish  monarchy  were 
visiting  in  Frf»nce  and  enjoying  the  hosjiitality 
of  French  society!  The  Queen  at  this  lime 
was  at  her  favorite  I'clreat  of  Cimicz  in  the 
soi'th  of  France,      rhc  l''ince  of  Wales  was 


home  government  at  a  ])eriod  when,  according 
to  the  organs  of  public  information,  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  on  the  eve  of  war.' 


'  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  certain  European  cor- 
respondents made  a  rusli  for  the  office  of  M.  Ilanotaux, 
the  French  minister  of  forei^tn  affairs.  They  would 
know  of  him  whether  a  war  with  England  was  sure  to 
come.  They  wished  to  inform  a  waiting  world  how 
soon  hostilities  would  hegin,  and  what  preparation 
France  was  making  for  the  conflict.  M.  Hanotaux 
rather  laconically  replied  : 

"  As  for  our  foreign  ridations,  T  can  affirm  that  they 
are  good  with  everybody.  AVe  have  the  best  relations 
with  all  the  powers.  In  certain  foreign  papers  we  are 
represented  as  having  less  cordial  relations  with  Eng- 
land. Queen  Victoria  is  at  Nice,  the  object  of  our  most 
respectful  solicitude  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  Cannes, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  arrives  in  France  on  Monday.  That 
is  my  sole  reply,  and  I  hope  this  triple  stay  will  be  a8 
prolonged  and  as  agreeable  as  po.ssible." 
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This  preservation  of  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  two  powers  was  due  to  the 
comparatively  easy  and  wholly  amicable 
settlement  in  a  diplomatical  way  of  the 
Anglo-French  boundary  dispute  in  western 
Africa.  For  some  time  the  two  nations  had 
gone  On  without  a  definite  establishment  of 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  Dark  Continent.     The  bound- 


There  had  been  an  adjustment  of  the 
Ijoundary  line  in  the  region  indicated  by  a 
commission  of  inquiry  in  1890,  but  that  set- 
tlement was  now  set  aside,  and  a  new  line 
established,  running  west  from  Lake  Chad 
approximately  along  the  fourteenth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  encroaching  somewhat  on 
the  French  territory,  turning  southward 
through  the  countries  of  the  Upjier  Kiger, 
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aiy  in  dispute  was  principally  that  between 
French  Dahomey  and  British  Lagos.  This 
Ihie  was  reexplored  by  four  commissioners 
whose  work  was  submitted  to  the  Anglo- 
French  commission  appointed  by  the  two 
governments  to  decide  the  issue.  The  dis- 
pute related  to  a  region  of  territory  lying 
between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  fourth  degree  west 
and  the  fourteenth  degree  east  of  longitude 
from  Greenwich. 


and  again  dividing  the  region  between  the 
longitude  of  Greenwich  and  the  country  of 
the  Ivory  coast.  On  the  whole,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  readjustment  remained  with 
Great  Britain,  but  the  settlement  was  ac- 
ceptable to  France,  and  the  incident  of  the 
dispute  was  at  an  end. 

About  the  same  time.  Great  Britain  made 
another  territorial  advance  by  her  acquisition 
of  an  important  district  of  country  on  the 
mainland  of  China  adjacent  to  the  island  of 
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Hong  Kong.  Alxnit  two  liunilred  sijuare 
miles  of  terra  tirma  wurc  tlius  secured,  ha\^- 
ing  Mirs  Bay  on  the  one  side  and  Deep  Bay 
on  the  other.  Great  Britain  thus  gained  a 
possession  <in  the  Chinese  coast  fully  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  l)asis  for  all  her  future  opera- 
tions in  thu  vicinity  of  Ilong  Kong.  She 
got  the  territory  under  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  veai's — liut  this  is  equivalent  in  her  case 


Wady  IlaU'a,  first  to  Abu  Hamed,  and  after- 
\\ard  to  Berber.  The  great  anuy  of  fanat- 
ical Dervishes  under  command  of  the  Khalifa 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  British  army, 
which  numbered  about  twenty-ti\e  thousand 
men,  mostly  native  Egyptians,  whom  the 
drillmasters  and  sergeants  had  converted 
from  their  degradation  into  the  stature  and 
discipline  of  British  soldiers. 


JlAliliOIt  AND  riTV  OF  HONG    KONti. 


to  a  jierpetnal  cession;  for  when  in  liunian 
history  did  Great  Britain  relinquish  a  lease, 
or  any  other  title  to  a  strategic  point?  The 
object  of  the  government  in  procuring  the 
aew  district  was  to  erect  fortifications  and  to 
create  a  military  and  naval  base  against 
which  no  power  could  ])revail. 

]\[ost  important  of  all  was  the  continued 
and  cons])icuous  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  Egypt.  In  that  country,  as  Ave  ha^'e 
already  seen,  th.c  Anglo-Egy])tian  army, 
under  command  of  fJeneral  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  advanced  slowly  but  firmly  from 


Gradu.  'ly,  General  Kitchener  made  his  way 
across  the  Nubian  desert  by  the  railway  until 
he  found  himself  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
Khalifa's  army.  Berber  was  at  that  time  the 
tenninusof  the  railway  beginning  at  the  first 
cataract  of  the  Nile  and  including  in  its 
course  the  other  cataracts.  From  Berber 
onward,  tlie  Nile  might  be  used  as  the  aux- 
iliary of  British  progress.  Khartoum  is  dis- 
tant from  Berber  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, as  the  eagle  flies,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
miles.  The  former  town,  having  been  the 
Khalifa's  capital  of   Nubia,  or  the  Soudan 
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(if  we  adopt  the  niodern  ijliraseology),  Avas 
destroyed  after  the  death  of  Gordon,  in  1885, 
and  the  Khalifa  reestablished  his  capital 
more  strategically  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Nile  02)posite  the  continence  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

This  new  seat  of  power 
was  named  Onidurnian,  and 
it  was  against  this  that  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  ad- 
vanced in  the  early  months 
of  1898.  The.  movement 
was  obscured  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  scene,  by  the 
inaccessibility  of  the 
country,  and  (on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic)  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  public  interest 
in  the  war  which  had  just 
broken  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 
The  slow  but  sure  progress 
of  General  Kitchener  up 
the  river  continued  until 
the  8th  of  April,  when  he 
was  confronted  at  Atbara 
by  the  army  of  Dervishes, 
the  two  divisions  of  which 
were  commanded  by  Osnian 
Digna  and  the  Emir  Maii- 
moud. 

On  September  2d,  at 
Omdurman,  a  great  battle 
ensued  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Egy])tian  .  army  was  com- 
p  1  e  t  e  1  y  victorious.  The 
qualities  of  the  new  soldiery 
which  British  discipline  had 
created  out  of  the  debased 
Egyptian  materials  came 
out  in  bold  relief.  The 
8U])eriority  of  the  equip- 
ment of  General  Kitchener's 
forces  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  of 
the  battle.  His  machine  guns  were  set  in 
fatal  operation  against  the  Dervishes. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  Klalifa's 
men  .were  left  dead  on  tlie  field  and  in  the 
retreat.  The  total  estimated  loss  was  hardly 
less  than  five  thousand  killedjwith  an  unknown 
proportion  of   wounded.     It  is  in  the  man- 


ner of  the  Dervishes,  when  they  are  defeated, 
to  recede  into  the  desert  whither  no  history 
can  follow  them.  The  losses  of  the  Egv'p- 
tian  army  were  only  sixty  killed,  with  be- 
tween   three    hundred    and    four    hundred 


GENERAL  SIR  HERBERT   KITCHENER, 


wounded.  The  victory  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  end  the  war,  at  least  for  the  current 
year,  though  Osman  Digna,  escaping  from 
the  scene,  was  able  to  gather  the  wrecks  of 
the  Khalifa's  forces,  and  to  save  them  fror..\ 
extermination. 

One  certain  result  <if   the  campaign  was 
the  ojiening  of  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
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tlie  Egyjitiuii  mihvay  from  JU'iIkt  to  Khar- 
toum, and  theiH-i.'  tliroui^li  Konlolan  to  tlie 
reii-ions  of  the  I'i)j)er  Nilo.  It  shoiiKl  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  jniniary  ni(>ti\es  in 
Uritisli  jioli<'_v  was  the  eonstruetion  of  a 
tlii-ouuh  line  of  railway  tra\  I'lsiiig-  the  wiiole 
of  Kastei'n  Afrira  from  Cairo  to  ('a]ie  Colony. 


BATTI.K   OF  O.MniliMAX— 1"i<;ht  foK  the  Khalifa's  SStandaki). 


It  is  in  the  liLtht  of  this  purpose  that  the 
thinly  disguised  movement  of  Cecil  Ilhodes, 
usintj  Jameson's  n'.idcrs  as  the  cat's-paw  of 
the  enterprise,  must  lie  understood.  It  was 
the  lio])e  of  Rhodes,  movinsr  n<irthward,  to 
a])))ro.\itnate  and  finally  meet  the  coifespond- 
in<r  movement  of  the  IJritisli  in  the  Soudan 
inakin<r  ihcir  wav  to  the  south.     Nor  can  it 


lie  doubted  that  tliis  purpose  of  a  railway, 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  Dark  Continent 
on  the  east,  will  be  speedily  consummated. 
What  a  spectacle  to  behold  a  modern  railway 
train  mo\ing  forvrard  wnder  its  hood  of 
.smoke  and  whiff  of  cinders  from  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  through  ancient  Ethiopia, 
further  and  further,  until 
the  head  waters  of  the 
Iv'ile  are  passed,  and  until, 
descending  through  the 
region  of  the  great  Ny- 
anzas  and  Kaffirland,  it 
reaches  its  southernmost 
station  at  that  Cape  which 
was  aforetime  the  Cape  of 
Storms  until  Da  Gama  in 
the  ever  memorable  year 
1498  converted  it  into 
Good  Hope ! 

It  was  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  this  railway  policy 
that  led,  in  1897-98,  to  the 
rumor  of  impending  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France.  The 
countrjr  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
just  north  of  the  conver- 
gence of  those  tributaries 
\\hich  issue  from  the  im- 
mediate region  of  the 
equator,  is  an  inviting 
jtart  of  Eastern  Africa. 
To  the  east,  lie  Gallaland 
and  Abyssinia ;  to  the 
\\est,  are  Kordofan  and 
Dar  Nuba.  Still  further 
to  the  west  is  French 
^Vfrica.  Out  of  the  lattei 
region,  in  the  direction  of 
Fashoda,  came  that  French 
exploring  expedition, 
which  to  the  excitable  imagination  of  the 
age  appeared  to  foretoken  a  clash  between 
the  two  great  nations  of  M'estern  Europe. 
How-  should  Great  Britain  witness  with 
equanimity  the  cutting  off  of  her  coveted 
line  of  all-through  railway  from  Cairo  to 
Ca))e  Town  ?  How,  on  the  other  hand, 
should   France   be    interdicted   from   carry- 
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ing  her  enterjirise  tlii-ough  the  upper  Sou- 
dan in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  ? 
Kevertheles-^,     as     we     liave    idreailv    seen, 


MAP  SHOWINC.  THE  BRITISH  OPKKATIONS  1\   EGYPT 
AND  THE  SOUDAN",  18S2,   1808. 


the  course  of  the  L'ltter  nation  led  no 
farther  than  an  exploring  expedition  to 
which  Great  Britain  could  not.  oljject.  "J'he 
"  Fashoda   incident"    passed,    as   lias     heen 


previously    remarked,    without  a   ripple   on 
the  surface  of  histoiy. 

The  passing  of  William  E.  Gladstone  from 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  activities 
]iidduced  a  great  impression  on  the 
Uritish  public  and  throughout  the 
world.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  aged  statesmen  make  their  exeunt 
from  the  stage  with  little  observa- 
tion ;  only  a  few  are  conspicuous 
unto  the  final  da_y.  Among  these 
Gladstone  was  peculiarly  excep- 
tional. He  held  his  jwwers  and  his 
influence  over  the  public  ])urpose 
with  little  Aveakening  or  decline  to 
the  very  close  of  the  scene. 

With  the  completion  of  his  eighty- 
eighth  j'ear,  in  December  of  1897,  it 
could  but  be  noted  that  the  veteran's 
sun  w'as  at  the  setting.  His  great 
vitality,  however,  bore  him  onwai-d 
to  the  19th  of  May  in  the  following 
year.  A  painful  cancerous  affection 
of  the  face,  having  its  center  in  the 
nasal  bones,  was  the  agency  by  which 
death  came.  The  statesman  passed 
away  (juietly  at  the  Castle  of  Ha- 
Avarden,  from  which  his  body  was 
Ixinie  to  the  near-by  church  of  Ches- 
ter, where  modest  obsequies  were 
held  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
Church.  Subsequently  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  London,  where,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  were  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
presence  of  a  throng  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
ein])ire. 

Historically,  Gladstone  stands  not 
unmarked  with  honor  in  the  group 
of  politico-literary  publicists  begin- 
ning with  Marcus  Cato  and  ending 
with  himself.  The  group  includes, 
in  his  own  country,  Palmerston, 
Brougham,  and  Wellington,  and  ic 
America,  .Jefferson  and  the  eldei 
Adams.  Of  these.  Brougham  and  Adams 
were  nonogenarians.  The  youngest  of  the 
group,  at  the  date  of  death,  Avas  Palmerston, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
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We  have  already  noted  on  former  pages^ 
the  rise,  in  the  year  IN'.IS,  of  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  sympathy  and  common  purpose  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
This  feeling  began  rather  from  the  British 
side.  It  was  coincident  with  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  decline 
and  death  of  Gladstone  called  forth  a  great 


Bright  held  the  foremost  place  Bright  was 
thoroughly  American  in  his  opinions  and 
thoroughly  courageous  in  the  e.xpression  of 
them.  American  writers  began  to  note  the 
greatness  of  the  character  of  (.'romwell,  of 
many  Whig  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Wilberforce,  and  of  the  British 
radical    poets    who    have    sung    in    their 
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deal  of  American  eulogy.  The  sentiment  of 
admiration  extended  to  other  great  English- 
men, who,  more  than  Gladstone,  had  in  times 
past  spoken  and  acted  favorably  to  the  Amer- 
ican  Republic.     In  the  list  of  such,  John 


1  See  pages  11.3-17."). 


rough    way    the    songs    of    freedom   and 
progress. 

The  British  writers  of  the  period  took  up 
our  favorite  characters,  and  puljlish<»d  pane- 
gyrics on  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Grant 
and  Lee.  Mutual  admiration  was  fanned, 
and  the  bards  broke  out  with  their  rhapso- 
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dies.  WillbiiK  ■\Vats.iii,  and  AU'rcl  Austin, 
the  new  jmet  laureate,  were  aiisw<Tei!  in 
America  l>y  H<)l)ert  Underwoiiil  Julinson, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieli,  and  other  Anierieaii 
})oets  (if  lirst  rank,  wlio  strove  to  express  the 
prevailing  aspiration  of  Great  Britain  and 
tlie  United  States  lor  a  closer  touch,  and  a 
more  cordial  fraternity. 

Among  these  exjiressions  of  poetic  enthu- 
siasm rising  into  tlie  realm  of  race  affinities 
and  international  relations,  we  may  select 
the  following  sonnet  hy  Walter  Malone,  as 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  brief  section  of 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 


"lieueatU  the  arctic  peaks  o£  silent  snow  ; 

Tlirougli  tropic  isles  enwreathed  with  orange  blooms ; 

Where  brown  Gibraltar  lilie  a  giant  looms  ; 
Wliere  furnaces  of  red  Sahara  glow  ; 
In  spicy  groves,  where  softest  breezes  blow  ; 

In  tangled  Hindu  jungles'  deepest  glooms ; 

By  mummied  Pharaohs'  immemorial  toml)s,— 
Tlie  Saxon  legions  conquer  every  fit. 

So  Alfred's  spear  and  Nelson's  sword  shall  be 
Guards  for  tlie  flag  tliat  Washington  unfurled; 

Witli  niiglit  of  Cromwell,  Lincoln,  Blake,  and  Lee 
Our  gauntlet  at  invaders  shall  be  hurled  ; 

Lords  of  the  laud  and  emperors  of  the  sea. 
The  eagle  and  the  lion  face  the  world  ! " 
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Chapter  CLXII.— France,. 


HE  opening  of  the  year 
1889  showed  France 
afflicted  with  internal 
dissensions  of  a  char- 
acter so  turhulent  tliat 
the  downfall  of  the 
Re]iul)lic  was  threat- 
ened. The  public  dis- 
content, made  furious  hy  partisan  enmities, 
seemed  about  to  bear  General  Boulanger 
to  the  chief  power,  so  great  was  the  effect 
of  the  feebleness  of  some  of  the  Republic's 
leaders,  so  great  the  violence  of  others. 
The  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  signifi- 
cantly revealed  in  the  elections  in  Paris, 
when  the  Plebiscitary  candidate  received 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  votes 
to  his  Radical  adversary's  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  real  calamity  to  the  alarmed 
Government,  and  the  disastrous  situation 
was  intensified  by  the  scandalous  collapse 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the 
breakdown  of  important  speculative  ettVu-ts 
in  other  directions,  so  that  the  public  credit 
was  rudely  shaken,  and  the  sum  of  individual 
losses  was  enormous. 

Floquet's  Cabinet,  however,  attacked  the 
pretensions  of  Boulanger,  and  soon  an  order 
for  the  prosecution  oi  the  turliulent  officer 
was  issued.  General  Boulanger  refused  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  tied 
incontinently  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  premier  Floquet  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  jieople,  and  was 
defeated  on  an  issue  of  little  importance. 
Thereupon,  M.  Tirard  formed  a  Cabinet  of  a 
neutral  sort,  chiefly  to  preside  over  the  Ex- 
hibition. When  General  Boulanger  by  his 
flight  declared  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice 
dared  to  wage  war  against  him  and  his  aids, 
M.  Rochefort  and  M.  Dillon.  Ultimately 
the    Senate    found    all     the    accused    men 


guilty,  and  sentenced  them,  in  their  absence, 
to  deportation. 

Apart  from  the  distractions  of  political 
broils.  Franco  had  much  cause  for  rejoicing; 
above  all  else,  in  the  Exhibition.  This  opened 
in  May.  By  the  European  monarchies  it 
was  regarded  as  an  avowed  demonstration 
against  the  monarchical  system,  and  for  that 
reason  the  only  otticial  allies  of  importance 
in  the  French  efi^ort  Avere  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  Nevertheless,  the  Exposi- 
tion Avas  a  splendid  success,  many  of  its 
features  wiiming  extraordinary  favor,  pre- 
eminently the  p]iffel  Tower,  although  this 
marvel  was  the  recipient  of  much  aesthetic 
criticism.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  among 
the  visitors,  as  were  the  King  of  Greece,  the 
Shah,  and  many  other  notables.  The  total 
of  the  visitors  was  six  and  one-half  millions, 
and  of  this  number  fully  one-fourth  were 
from  foreign  countries. 

In  the  September  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies, the  Boulangists,  the  Bonapartists,  and 
the  Monarchists  allied  themselves  in  vain. 
The  internal  feuds  of  the  Republicans  were 
suppressed  for  the  time  being,  and  the  polls 
showed  ]ilainly  that  France  had  liad  enough 
of  turmoil  and  adventure.  The  Republicans 
in  the  new  Chamlier  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  while  all  the  Opposi- 
tion counted  only  two  hundred  and  forty-six, 
the  .Boulangists  having  dwindled  to  forty- 
one.  The  improving  temper  of  the  day  was 
dis]ilayed  in  the  first  act  of  the  Assembly, 
which  was  the  rejecting  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution. 

In  foreign  matters,  France  was  more  tran- 
ijuil  than  at  home,  although  tlie  strained  re- 
lations with  Italy  continued.  As  to  Ger- 
many, there  was  no  real  deviation  from  the 
apparent  peace  policy. 

The  deaths  of  the  j'ear  included  those  of 
General  Faidherbe,  who  distinguished  him- 
self  bv  his   victories    over  the  Germans  in 
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ISTOandlSTl;  Ailiiiiral  .J;uires:  M.  Clu'vrcul. 
the  centenarian  clieiiiist ;  iM.  Sclierer,  critic 
and  senator;  .M.  Felix  I'yat,  the  politician; 
Dr.  Rieord,  the  Nestor  of  French  plivsiciaiis; 
anil  31.  Aun'ier,  tlie  ilrainatist. 

Tlie  new  year  saw  the  <lcalh  of  ]]ou- 
langism,  and  its  end  canscd  a  division  in  the 
Plebiscitary  party,  ca\ised  in  part,  too,  hy 
the  puhlication  of  oflicial  corruption  in  the 
various   departments.     Early   in   the  year    a 


Cardinal  Lavigerie,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
K('])iiblicans  would  cease  their  severe  anti- 
clerical policy,  all  classes  in  the  country  could 
work  liamionioiisly  under  the  institutions  as 
they  then  were.  The  truth  of  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  success  of  M.  de  Freycinet's 
nunistry,  whicli  followed  that  of  M.  Tirard, 
in  its  moderate  course.  The  financial  con- 
dition was,  however,  most  unsatisfactory, 
and   the  discus.sion  of  tariff  legislation  be- 
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fleeting  popularity  was  gi\cn  to  the  I\Io- 
narchical  party  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris's  son  and  heir;  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  soon  afterward  by  the  evi- 
dences that  sliowed  Boulanger's  ]iopuIarity 
to  have  been  won  chiefly  with  money  con- 
tributed by  the  ^lonafehists,  and  b\-  the 
public  statement,  injudiciously  maile  b\-  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  that  he  regarded  as  proper 
any  means  to  weaken  the  Kepublic.  The 
effect  of  his  failure  to  deny  the  charges  of 
bribery  was   a])))arent   in   the  declaration  of 


canu>  as  imjiortant  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States. 

The  most  conspicuous  deaths  of  the  year 
M-ere  those  of  Alphonse  Karr,  the  author; 
Oi'tave  F"'euilh't,  the  romantic  writer;  Cha- 
trian,  Krckmann's  collaborator;  Gayarre,  the 
singer;  and  Mademoiselle  Samary,  the  ac- 
1  ress. 

In  isiu,  France  went  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm ovei-  a-llussian  friendship,  and  thereby 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  seriously  dismayed. 
The    French    fleet    was    sent   to    Cronstadt, 
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where  tlie  Russian  Government,  laying 
aside  its  j)rcjudice  against  a  Republic,  re- 
ceived the  naval  officers  with  sjjlendid  hospi- 
tality. This  and  other  causes  seemed  to 
Ijoint  to  an  alliance,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, between  the  two  nations,  and  the  be- 
lief was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole 
French  people.  The  general 
confidence  was  hardly  lessened 
when  ]\I.  de  Giers  went  out  of 
his  way  to  meet  the  Italian 
Prime  Minister  at  Monza.  In 
the  status  of  the  Chamlier,  the 
Government's  policy  was  not 
without  a  strengthening  eifect. 

In  the  meantime  the  suicide 
of  General  Boulanger,  on  his 
mistress's  grave  near  Brussels, 
reduced  his  faction  to  a  mem- 
ory merely,  and  the  Royalist 
party,  led  by  Count  d'Haus- 
sonville,  suffered  also  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Clerical 
wing,  although  renewed  Radi- 
cal measures  against  the  clergy 
soon  drove  the  Catholics  once 
more,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  favor  the  Monarchists. 
The  chief  excellence  of  the 
Government  was  displaj^ed  by 
its  firmness  in  defying  the 
mobs  that  threatened  with 
violence  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  ^Vagner's  Lohen- 
grin,  and  in  the  restraint  of 
anarchistic  terrorism  and  25olit- 
ical  conspiracies.  The  neces- 
sity for  firmness  was  well 
shown  at  the  May-day  celebra- 
tions, when  the  rioting  was 
only  checked  by  the  efforts 
of  the  troops,  and,  at  FourmicS;  not  without 
bloodshed. 

In  the  military  department,  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet's  endeavors  won  for  him  admiration  at 
home  and  abroad.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  better  than  before  for  some 
time.  Trade  was  fairly  prosperous,  and 
while  the  financial  condition  was  distressful, 
the  ])aiiic  was  checked.     Tlie  Radicals  were. 


however,  discontented,  and  waged  war 
against  M.  Constans  for  his  prompt  energy 
against  the  mobs  and  his  removal  of  Marat's 
statue ;  and  once  or  twice  their  attempts 
nearly  succeeded  in  overturning  the  Min- 
istry. It  was  certainly  for  their  concilia- 
tion    that     tlie    Archbishop     of     Aix     was 
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censured  by  the  Government  for  his  attitude 
of  criticism  concerning  the  stopping  of 
pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  Government 
issued  a  decree  against  such  pilgrimages,^  in 
view  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  French 
pilgrims  by  the  Italian  poj^ulace,  who  be- 
lieved— rightly  or  wi'ongly- — that  the  visitors 
had  insulted  the  tomb  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  the  Pantheon. 
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Tlie  cliief  calamity  of  tlic  vcar  caiiu-  fniiii 
the  destructive  floods  of  the  aiituiiiii.  The 
number  and  importance  of  the  deaths  Avere 
much  beyond  tliose  of  any  other  in  recent 
years.  Former  I'l-esident  (Jrevy;  the  Pre- 
tender, rrnice  Najioleon,  eonmnndy  known 
as  "Phiniiion;"  the  Prince  Lucien  lioTiaiiarte, 
who  drew  a  jieusioa  from  tlie   Kniilisli  Civil 


TIIK   fANTHKOX,    PAlilS. 

List  for  his  sciriil  itii-  lalioi'^;  i;isho|.  I"'ih'|i|ic1, 
the  Clerical  leader  in  tiic  Chanilpcr;  IJaron 
Ilaussmaii,  the  archile<-t  of  modern  Paris; 
Meissonier-,  the  aiiisl  ;  'I'heodore  de  ISaiiville, 
the  poet;  and  Du  IJoisnobey,  roniancist,  were 
ani<nir;  the  illustrious  who  ]iassed  away. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tlu're  wci-e  two 
chanj^es  of  (tovcriinu'ul  in  Is'.li',  the  greatest 
excitement   hi  I'lancc  arose  over  the  aiiarch- 


'   ist    outrages    in  the   spring,    the    Charmaux 
strike  in  the  autumn,  and  the  Panama  scan- 
I  dal.     Preycinet's  Cabinet  fell  in  February,  as 
the  result  of  the  Premier's  efforts  to  riil  him- 
self of  his  powerful  colleague,  M.  Constans, 
who  aided  his  chief  by  engaging    in  a  dis- 
graceful   scuftle  with  a    Boulangist    deputy, 
afterwanl  a  fugitive  from  the  Panama  inves- 
tigations,   but,    unfortunately 
for   Freycinet,  Jie    drew    that 
statesman  with  him  in  his  fall. 
'J'he   new  Premier   was   M. 
Loubet,  a  man  of  no  particular 
political  renown,  but  known  as 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
President  Carnot.    His  admin- 
istration Avas,  liowever,  fairly 
successful  until   he    was  over- 
whelmed  with  his   fellows  in 
the     Panama    storms.        The 
wlu)le  world  was  horrified  by 
the  series  of  dynamite  outrages 
that    occurred    in    the    spring 
and  warneil  Paris  of  the  secret 
poison  within  its  depths.     The 
authorities     promptly      used 
every  endeavor  to   intimidate 
the    lawless  by  the    trial    and 
execution   of    Ravachol  ;    but 
similar  crimes  were  committed 
in  the  autumn,  despite  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.     Yet 
the  real  danger  to  France  was 
ill  the  ]iolitical  corruption  that 
the    revelations    of    1892    laid 
bare.     The  disclosures  in  eon- 
nertion  with  tlie  Panama  mat- 
ter  showed    the    fact   that  a 
gn>iip    id'    senators,    deputies, 
and   ex-ministers    was   wliolly 
dishonest,  and  worke<l  only  for 
tlieir  i>«  II  gain  at  'whatexer  cost  to  the  state, 
'i'iie  tnilii  was  so  revolting  that  a  vehement 
1   attack    on    Rcjiublican   institutions  resulted, 
I   and   tlie    general    yi'arning   toward    securing 
honesty  in   otlii-e   was  signally    displayed  in 
the  seh'ctiiiii    (if  "\l.   Kibot    for    the  post  of 
I'reniier.      lie  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in 
tlie  last  t\Mi  Cabinets,   and  had  shown  able 
(jualities   in   that    jiosition  ;  vastly  more,   in 
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view  of  the  shocking  disclosures,  he  had  been 
unquestionably  honest. 

In  1892  occurred  two  deatlis  that  were 
greatly  mourned, — those  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  the  greatest  of  France's 
contemjiorary  prehites,  and  Ernest 
Renan,  the  best  of  prose  writers  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  critics  in  the  tiehl 
of  religious  history. 

Once  more,  in  1893,  the  Cabinet, 
under  Kibot,  was  reconstructed  in  order 
to  purge  it  of  the  Panama  corruption. 
Something  of  the  constant  j)olitical 
turmoil  in  France  may  be  understood 
by  the  fact  that  the  new  Cal)inet  was 
the  twenty-eighth  in  less  than  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  Repulilic's  history. 
In  the  Senate,  in  March,  M.  Ferry  s>ic- 
ceeded-  M.  Le  Royer,  who  resigned 
after  eleven  years  of  ottice,  but  Ferry's 
death,  soon  after,  gave  the  jilaee  to  31. 
Challemel-Lacour.  ]\[.  Casimir-Pericr 
obtained  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber. 
The  new  ministry  failed  on  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  a  Radical  Cal)inet 
was  formed  under  ]M.  Dupuv.  Aniin- 
fortunate  incident  in  the  election  was  a 
riot  at  Aigues  Mortes,  in  which  thirty 
Italians  were  killed.  When  the  news 
reached  Italy,  there  was  rioting  directed 
against  French  residents  in  Rome,  and 


di]iloinatic  relations  lietween  the  countries 
were  much  disturbid  in  consequence.  In 
the  outcome  of  the  affair  the  mayor  of 
Aigues  Mortes  and  the  prefect  of  Rome  were 
both  suspended  from  office.  In  September 
there  was  a  strike  in  the  department  of  the 
Xorth  in  wliicli  the  miners  used  every  device, 
including  dynamite,  to  insure  success;  but, 
al'tci-  a  conflict  of  forty-six  day.s,  the  com- 
l)anies  triumphed.  A  pleasant  variation  in  the 
general  trouble  of  the  year  was  tlie  visit  of 
the  Russian  squadron  to  Toulon  in  October, 
and  tlie  fetes  that  greeted  the  foreign  othcers. 
Every  courtesy  within  the  power  of  the 
French  was  extended  to  their  guests.  The 
President  visited  the  vessels,  and  on  the  .same 
dav  tlie  Czar  visited  two  French  warships  at 
Copenhagen.  The  whole  affair  was  looked 
on  by  France,  and  indeed  Europe  generally, 
as  demonstrating  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations. 

The   temper  of   the  anarchists,   however. 
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was  not,  iinjjroveil  liy  the  lY'tos,  as  was  sliouii 
at  the  ojieiiing  nl  tin'  DeooinVn'r  session, 
wlioii  a  boiiili  was  thrown  ironi  the  stranucrs" 
gallcrv,  causinii'  wiiil  cxcitcnicnt,  and  injnrini;- 
many  in  the  ualici-y,  inchidini;-  its  thruwer, 
who  was  takfu  andcxccutrd.  ]S'atnrally,  the 
legislative  l)ody  ninlli|ilied  enaetments  hjok- 
ino'  toward  a  su|i])ression  of  sueh  dangers. 
External  affairs  were  more  satisfactory.  In 
the  eonrse  of  the  year  the  Freneh  manao-ed 
an  in<irenious  series  of  iiitriyiies  atjainst  Siani, 
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and  by  these,  uitli  a  little  intimidation,  forced 
the  reluctant  KinLC  to  cede  to  France  all 
rights  to  his  territory  lying  east  of  the  J\[e- 
kong  River,  including  the  islands  in  the  rivi'r, 
and  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity. 

The  most  conspicuous  death  of  the  year  was 
that  of  .^^arsllal  McMalion,  e\-Presiclent  of 
the  Itepublic,  altlKHigl.  the  whole  nation  felt 
the  loss  of  Tainc,  the  author,  of  Jules  Ferry, 
and  of  Gounod,  the  com])oser. 

Curiously  enough,  in  view  of  the  cordial 
■reh'itions  with  llussia.  tlie  Chamber,  in  isoi, 


i-aised  the  tariff'  on  Russian  imports  at  the 
same  time  that  Germany  was  reducing  it.  A 
fact  of  far  more  importance,  however,  marked 
this  year;  for,  in  .lanuary,  the  Pope  openly 
revealed  his  resolve  to  support  the  Republic, 
abarnloning  his  ancient  policy  of  working  for 
the  Royalist  cause.  Another  matter  of  reli- 
gious importance  was  the  declaration  of  the 
Cliamber  su])porting  the  Ministry  in  its  de- 
cision for  freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
ol)ser\  ances.  The  mayor  of  St.  Denis  for- 
bade the  disi^lay  of  any  relig- 
ious emblem  in  funeral  proces- 
sions; but  M.  Spuller,  the 
Minister  of  Public  "Worship, 
annulled  the  mayor's  order, 
and  in  this  ruling  he  was  up- 
held. Severe  measures  were 
taken  in  the  Legislature  against 
the  anarchist  disturbers;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  near  the  St. 
Lazare  railway  station,  and 
many  were  injured.  The  per- 
petrator was  caught  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  author  of  two 
other  attempted  outrages  per- 
ished in  the  premature  ex 
plosion  of  a  Itomb  he  was 
carrying.  The  close  of  the 
_\'ear  N\as  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary political  inversion  ; 
]\I.  Casimir-Perier's  Ministry 
was  ousted  by  the  Radicals, 
and  ~S\.  I^ujiuy  formed  one 
in  its  place.  Thereupon  M. 
Casimir-Perier  succeeded  M. 
Dujiuy  as  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deimties.  An  incident  that 
attracted  much  attention  was  the  prosecution 
of  Cajitain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  who  was  con- 
victe<l  of  having  sold  State  documents  from 
the  war  office  to  Germany. 

T\\('  calamity  of  1894  is  yet  to  be  recorded, 
a  calamity  that,  plungeil  France  in  profound 
grief  and  horrified  all  the  world.  This  was 
the  assassination  of  President  Sadi-Carnot. 
President  Carnot  ))aid  a  formal  visit  to  the  Ex- 
]iosition  Coloniale  at  Lyons,  and  June  24,  on 
his  way  from  the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  where 
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he  had  attended  a  Ijamiuet,  to  the  tlieatw, 
where  he  was  tube  present  at  agala  perforin- 
auce,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  workman,  Santo 
Caserio,  an  Italian  anarchist.  The  wounded 
President  died  within  three  hours.  The 
whole  nation  was  frantic  witli  rage  and  grief. 
In  Lyons,  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  mobs 
raged  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  feared  that  international 
enmities  might  culminate  as  a  result  of  the 
crime  of  Caserio.  M.  Casimir-Perier  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  Burdeau  talcing  his 
place  as  President  of  the  Chamber.  The  fu- 
neral of  the  murdered  man  occurred  July  1, 
in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  most  striking- 
pageants,  of  modern  times. 

Another  remarkable  death  in  France  was 
that  of  M.  William  Henry  Waddington,  born 
in  France,  but  the  son  of  Englisli  ])arents. 
He  was  Prime  Minister  under  President 
Grevy,  and  he  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  iield  that  office. 

Other  deaths  that  should  be  noticed  were 
those  of  Maillet,  the  sculptor;  Maxima  du 
Camp,  academician  and  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Paris  Commune;  Leconte  de  Lisle,  aca- 
demician; the  Comte  de  Paris;  and  Vicomte 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  made  and  marred  by 
his  canal  schemes.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that,  in  the  last  days  of  this  man  of  energy, 
he  was  spared  the  sham<j  that  came  upon  his 
name.  It  was  so  contrived  that  no  whisper 
of  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  igno- 
miny attached  to  their  failure,  came  to  his  ears. 

In  the  following  year  the  Cabinet  of  M. 
Bourgeois  failed,  and  M.  Kibot  succeeded  to 
the  Premiershijj  only  to  fail  in  his  turn  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  M.  Bourgeois.  This  occurred 
under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Francois  Felix 
Faure,  who  was  elected  to  be  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  France  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  in  January.  Practically,  all 
of  the  sessions  were  occupied  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  scandals,  chiefly  the  Panama  and 
one  concerning  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
only  CA'ent  of  wholesome  flavor  was  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  for  an  Exposition  in  1900,  and 
the  voting  of  a  first  approi)riation.  IMany 
measures  were  undertaken  against  the  anarch- 
ists; l)ut  the  activities  of  the  police  did  not 


2;)revent  tlie  sending  of  a  bomb,  by  post,  to 
the  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  and  its  ex- 
phKling  disastrously  in  the  hands  of  his  secre- 
tary, who  opened  ihe  evil  parcel. 

Among  the  famous  who  died  in  1895  were 
Canrobert,  last  of  the  marshals  of  France; 
Pasteur,  the  bacteriologist;  Dumas  Fils,  nov- 
elist and  dramatist;  and  Bartholemv  Saint- 
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Ililaire,  the  statesman.  These  were  followed 
in  1896  by  M.  Floquet,  formerly  Premier; 
Paul  Yerlaine,  the  genius  of  decadent  poets; 
Arsene  Ploussaye,  the  writer;  Jean  Baptiste 
Leon  Say,  the  statesman;  and  .Jules  Simon, 
the  publicist.  In  this  last  year  the  most  im- 
portant political  changes  were  the  election  of 
M.  Loubet  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Bourgeois  Ministry,  ]VL 
Meline  forming  the  new  Cabinet. 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Euroj)e 
manifested  itself  strongly  in  France  in  the 
first  months  of  1895.  The  real  philosophy 
of  this  phase  of  half-political  agitation  in 
modern  times  is  diflicult  to  apprehend. 
Anti-Semitism,  like  the  melancholy  of 
Jacques,  is  a  compound  of  many  elements 
mixed  in  the  most  intricate  manner.      First 
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of  all,  it  is  a  race  antipathy  ]iure  ;uiil  simple. 
The  prejudice  of  the  IMiddle  A<rcs  has  flowed 
down  with  the  blood  of  inaiikiiid  and  niiniiled 
with  all  the  streams  of  modern  thought. 
The  races  of  the  West  dealt  cruelly  with  the 
sons    of    Tsr.-lel    for    scver.al    centuries,      'l^he 
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peojile  of  .Taeol)  hocame  a  siii-\i\al  from  the 
persecution,  outrages,  hatreds,  an<l  opjires- 
sions  of  centuries  of  time. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  peculiar  <|uali- 
ties  of  the  Hebrew  ]>eo])le  are  to  be  inter- 
preted and  understood.  Their  ascendency 
in  the  last  qiuirter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
springs  fiom  a  germ  of  power  which  has 
been  nurtured  by  the  very  rigors  to  which 


it  has  been  exposed.  Historical  prejudice 
against  the  Jews  has  for  a  long  time  broken 
out  periodically,  and  the  anti-Semitic  agita- 
tion in  Russia  and  Austria,  and  finally  in 
France  in  the  year  189.'),  was  only  the  last  in 
the  long  series  of  spasmodic  exhibitions  of 
I'ace  prejudice. 

J>ut  there  have  been  other 
than  ethnic  causes  of  antipathy 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Jew  has 
become  the  money  lender  par 
excellence  of  the  civilized 
world.  Not  in  one  countrj'' 
only,  but  in  all  nations,  lie  has 
discovered  the  sovereignty  of 
gold,  and  has  availed  himself 
of  this  knowledge  to  an  extent 
which  is  but  dimly  understood, 
even  by  publicists  and  histo- 
rians. Modern  civilization  has 
taken  a  form  in  which  money 
is  power,  and  the  want  of 
money  is  weakness  and  subser- 
viency. It  is  this  fact  which 
has  given  the  Hebrew  his  su- 
premacy. He  is  a  man  of 
cities  and  of  bourses.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  little  of  pro- 
duction, and  everything  of 
bonds.  He  is  not  only  a  finan- 
cier; he  is  a  merchant  also. 
Merchandise  as  well  as  money 
is  ]>ower.  Merchandise  is  the 
half-way  station  at  which  profit 
stops  its  trains  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  their  way  from  the 
fields  and  forests  and  mines  of 
the  ])roducers  to  the  bourses 
and  stock  exchanges  of  the 
commercial  centers. 

For  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  the  Hebrew  has  been  making  his  way 
to  the  seats  of  power  in  the  financial  world. 
He  has  now  arrived.  His  control  of  the 
money  supply  and  distribution  is  hardly  any 
longer  disjjuted  in  any  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  or  America.  The  ascendency  of  the 
Jews  in  the  money  marts  of  the  world  was  for 
a  while  resisted  and  resented.  It  is  not  any 
longer  resisted — for  that  were  useless — l)ut 
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it  is  resented  still.  And  this  is  the  secret  of 
the  modern  situation.  Since  the  imminent 
failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers  of  London  in 
1890,  there  has  not  been  a  single  tinanoial 
institution  in  the  world  capable  of  disput- 
ing the  money  sovereignty  of  the  Israelites. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  London  and  Am- 
sterdam, but  in  Vieiina,  St.  Petersburg,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris;  it  is  true  also  in  every  com- 
mercial center  of  America. 

The  Hebrew  has  his  monarchy.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  gold.  While  he  controls  that 
one  commodity  of  the  earth,  and  compels  all 
nations  to  measure  their  values  by  it,  he  will 
continue  to  be  what  he  is — the  emperor  of 
mankind.  In  that  event,  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  will  continue  to  cry  out  against 
him,  as  they  did  in  189.5.  At  that  time 
Paris,  as  much  as  Vienna,  rang  with  the 
"  Hep-hep  "  cry  of  contempt  which  had  been 
raised  in  many  iniluential  parts  of  Europe 
against  the  Jews. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  note  the  logic 
of  this  great  movement.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  socialistic  Europe  and  America  has 
joined  in  the  crusade.  But  why  should 
socialism  arra}'  itself  against  Hebraism  ? 
For  tjie  very  reason  already  indicated. 
Socialism  opposes  itself  to  the  monarchy 
of  money.  The  monarchy  of  money  is 
under  the  almost  absolute  dominion  of  the  ' 
Jewish  race.  That  race  being  without  a 
country  of  its  own  and  being  diffused 
through  all  other  important  countries  of  the 
globe,  has  to  reign  (if  at  all)  by  peculiar 
agencies.  It  cannot  reign  territorially.  It 
cannot  reign  politically — except  by  indirec- 
tion. But  having  mastered  the  monej^  craft 
of  mankind,  the  Hebrew  can  reign  by  that. 

The  enterprise  of  making  money  to  be  the 
central  fact  in  every  civilized  society  of  the 
world  has  proved  successful.  The  success, 
however,  has  entailed  on  the  successful  the 
enmity  of  the  human  race  outside  of  Israel. 
Thus  in  the  year  referred  to,  the  rage  of  the 
Parisians  against  the  .Jewish  race  burned  not 
a  little  because  Paris  is  at  heart  the  most 
socialistic  metropolis  in  the  world  and  be- 
cause the  money  lender  cannot  be  a  socialist. 
He  must  be  an  imperialist.     In  this  light  the 


whole  agitation  must  be  understood.  This 
fact  is  the  secret  of  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable animosity  which  the  French  people 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  officer  in 
the  French  army,  was,  in  1894,  charged 
with  sellin<r  secret  information  remirdinsr 
the  army  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
states,  particularly  to  the  secret  agents  of 
the  German  em])ire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  charge  was  sufficiently  serious. 
The  jirosecutors  and  persecutors  of  Dreyfus 
may  still  urge  this  in  justification,  that  the 
acts  charged  against  the  accused  were,  if 
justly  charged,  the  profoundest  and  most 
virulent  form  of  treason.  Caj)tain  Dreyfus 
was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  Against  him, 
the  hatred  of  the  Parisians  was  kindled  to 
the  point  of  conflagration,  and  for  a  while, 
it  was  virtually  worth  the  life  of  any  French- 
man to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  the  con- 
dennied  officer,  or  even  in  criticism  of  the 
process  by  which  his  conviction  had  been 
secured. 

Dreyfus  was  sent  to  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana,  and  the  report  went  abroad  that  h« 
was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  !  It  might  well 
seem  that  a  personal  incident  of  this  kind 
would  soon  pass  from  observation  and  re- 
mark; but  not  so.  The  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  the  question  national  and 
historical.  For  many  years  the  French  army 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  nation.  To  that 
army  the  people  looked  as  the  idtimate 
weapon  with  which  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Germany.  The  idea  that  there  could  be 
treason  or  disloyalty  or  anything  less  than 
deathless  devotion  in  high  army  circles, 
seemed  to  the  Parisians  preposterous,  odious, 
damnable  !  What  therefore  should  they  do 
when  the  integrity  of  the  army  was  attacked 
or  assailed — what  but  effervesce  with  sheer 
rage  and  fury  ? 

For  a  while  the  incident  seemed  likely  to 
end  in  silence  ;  but  the  evidence  on  which 
Dreyfus  was  convicted  was  not  made  public. 
For  the  trial  was  secret  and  inquisitorial. 
At  length  M.  Sheurer-Kestner,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the   Senate,  a   man   of  })robity  and 
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good  sense,  ventured  to  exjire**  his  distrust 
and  his  condemnation  of  the  method  by 
which  Dreyfus  liad  been  condemned.  About 
the  same  time,  namely  in  1*9-5,  the  finger  of 
suspicion  was  somehow  pointed  at  a  culprit 
other  than  Alfred  Dreyfus  as  the  treach- 
erous  person    in    selling  the   secrets  of  the 


t.^-^ 
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army.  This  other  was  Colonel  Esterhazy. 
'  But  the  imputation  was  hotly  resented  by 
the  enraged  powers  under  which  Dreyfus 
had  suffered.  Efforts  were  made  to  suppjress 
the  "  scandal  " — asthewholel>usiness  was  now 
designated — V>ut  the  affair  would  not  down. 
For  more  than  two  years  the  broil  in 
French  society  kept  muttering  along  the  sur- 


face, now  submerged  for  a  moment,  and  again 
bubbling  up  in  the  journals  until,  in  the 
early  part  of  1S9S,  the  accusers  of  Ester- 
hazy  (who  were  the  friends  of  Dreyfus)  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  an  investigation  of  Colonel 
Esterhazy's  conduct,  but  the  investigation 
was  held  secretly,  and  when  the  Colonel  was 
exculpated,  the  rage  broke 
'^  out  afresh.     The  scandal  rose 

higher,  and  the  administration 
became  involved.  At  times 
there  were  symptoms  of  insur- 
rection and  revolution. 

At  this  juncture,  M.  Emile 
Zola,  the  novelist,  brought  his 
wit  and  sarcasm  into  the  cause, 
and  taking  up  the  plea  of 
Scheurer-Kestner  drove  home 
against  the  government  by 
publishing  an  attack  on  the 
whole  proceeding,  charging 
that  there  had  been  a  con- 
sftiracy  from  the  start.  This 
startling  communication,  pub- 
lished in  X'j^MTwe,  was  made 
in  an  open  letter  addressed  to 
M.  Felix  Faure,  President  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  iliatribe 
Zola  attacked  in  particular 
General  Bilot,  ^Minister  of 
War,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  destroy 
Dre}"fus  in  order  to  conceal 
the  rotten  condition  of  the 
French  lanny. 

On  the  jiublication  of  this 
charge,  the  uproar  broke  out 
anew.  Tlie  anti-Semitic  fea- 
tures of  the  controversy  ap- 
peared in  full  force.  The 
leading  Hebrews  of  Paris  had 
to  be  protected  by  a  guard. 
Count  Esterhazy  was  visited  by  an  inter- 
viewer of  the  press,  and  said  in  answer  :  "  If 
Dreyfus  were  ever  to  set  foot  in  France 
again,  there  wonld  be  one  hundred  thousand 
corpses  of  Jews  on  the  soil.  If  Zola  is 
acquitted,  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Paris, 
The  people  will  put  me  at  their  head  in  a 
massacre  of  the  Jews." 
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TThetlier  these  threats  were  true  may  not 
be  known,  but  at  any  rate  Eniile  ZoUi  was 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, was  hastily  and  prejudicially  tried,  eon-- 
demned  to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs; 
but  he  could  not  be  suppressed.  He  defended 
himself  with  great  audacity,  both  before  and 
after  his  condemnation.  In  defence  of  Ms 
course,  and  in  explanation  of  the  circumstan- 
ces, he  said  :  "I  had  to  act  as  I  have  done, 
otherwise  matters  might  have  been  allowed 
to  drop,  and  that  was  what,  as  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  I  could 
not  allow.  Later  on  people  will  say,  'The 
government  meant  to  grant  a  fresh  trial,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  Zola  to  be  so  violent.' 
Thdt  is  what  Louis  XVI.  said  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out — that  there  had  been 
no  need  for  violence,  that  he  had  intended 
all  along  to  grant  them  the  liberties  they  de- 
sired. If  I  had  done  nothing,  people  would 
have  said,  'Now  the  affair  is  finished  ;  Ester- 
hazy  has  been  acquitted.  Let  us  say  nothing 
more  about  it.'  I  had  to  keep  the  agitation 
going,  because  nobody  with  any  sense  of 
justice  and  of  humanity  can  rest  until  this 
fearful  error  has  been  rectified.  As  to  the 
consequences  to  myself,  in  the  first  place, 
je  rrCen  moqiee,  and,  secondly,  they  cannot  be 
very  serious.  "With  regard  to  the  criminal 
prosecution,  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
law  are  not  very  heavy,  and  as  to  the  other 
suits  that  are  brought  against  me,  I  know 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
drive  me  to  extremes.  From  a  pecuniaiy 
point  of  view  I  am  indifferent  to  consequen- 
ces, and  supposing  that  an  attempt  to  ruin 
me  were  successful,  which  can  hardly  be,  I 
have  had  offers  of  support  from  numerous 
friends,  and  did  this  week  receive  such  an 
offer  from  a  correspondent  in  Switzerland.  I 
have  no  knowledge  and  no  care  what  effect 
my  act  will  have  on  the  sale  of  my  books.  I 
have  never  in  my  books  sought  after  any 
thing  but  the  truth.  My  life  shall  be  as  ray 
books,  an  ardent  quest  for  truth  and  for 
justice." 

The   agitation  produced  by  these  events 
was  so  great  that  by  the  sheer  stress  of  opinion 


the  Dreyfus  case  was  reopened.  The  princi- 
pal witness  against  him  had  in  the  meantime 
admitted  tliat  the  letters  wiiich  he  had  pro- 
duced incriminating  Captain  Dreyfus  were 
forgeries,  and  as  if  to  attest  his  unspeakable 
offence  against  justice  and  truth,  he  bad  com- 
mitted suicide  !  The  tide  turned,  though  the 
whole  force  of  the  French  administration  was 
against  the  turning.  Zola  was  liberated  on 
bail,  and  the  Dreyfus  case  was  referred  for 
final  decision  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  so 
called,  which    is   the   Court   of   Appeals   in 
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France.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1 899  saw 
this  strange  and  momentous  cause  still  under 
consideration  by  the  court,  and  at  this  time, 
as  if  to  stay  the  current  of  counter  opinion, 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  favor* 
able  judgment  which  was  expected  for  Drey- 
fus would  have  to  be  the  result  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  such  being  the  rule 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  question  h&H 
gone.  This  was  equivalent  to  sajnng  that 
the  last  hope  of  the  war  department  and  its 
following  lay  in  preventing  the  entire  una- 
nimity of  the  judges ! 

France,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  had  at 
this  period  the  premonitions  of  difficulty 
relative  to  her  boundarv  in  South  America. 
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The  particular  iiut'stioii  wliicli  arose  in  1895 
was  the  determination  of  the  disjinted 
line  between  Frencli  Guiana  and  the  United 
States  of  Brazil.  This  was  the  epoch  in  which 
the  spirit  of  arbitration  prevailed  for  a  season 
among  the  leading  nations.  France  shared  the 
common  sentiment,  and  an   agreement   was 
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reached  botwceTi  M.  Ilanotaux  and  the  l>ra- 
zilian  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs  to  refer  the 
disputed  question  to  arbitration.  In  the  i.i- 
terini  pending  the  deci.sion,  the  territory 
which  was  claimed  by  both  countries  wa.s 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  dual  commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  equal  in 
number  from  tlie  two  powers  concerned  in 
the  dispute. 


Reference   has  been  made  to  the  opening 
in  1895  of  the  Kiel  Canal  in  Germany,  with  the 
accompanying  international  naval    pageant. 
The  construction  of  the  canal  had  been  un- 
dertaken and  completed  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  water  commerce  of 
Xorthern   Europe,    and    for    practically   in- 
creasing the  strategic  power  of 
the  navy  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.    France,  as  well   as  the 
other  leading  nations,  was  in- 
vited   to    participate    in     the 
ceremonies    of    the    occasion. 
Her  long  suppressed  animosity 
to    Germany   was    only  filmed 
over,   but   her    politeness   was 
shown    in    the    acceptance    of 
the   invitation.     Her   admiral, 
however,  was  instructed  to  con- 
duct his  fleet  of  ironclad  shipa 
as  ostentatiously  as  possible  in 
the  naval  parade,  but  to  avoid 
c^  erything  not  strictly  recjuir- 
iiig  him  to  participate  in    the 
festivities.      It  was   remarked 
also  that  the  entente  of  nations 
was  strongly  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian fleets  sailed  together  in  the 
pageant,  as  if  to  emphasize  the 
opinion  that  France  and  Rus- 
sia  were  at  an  understanding 
in  international  affairs.      Nor 
will  the  reader  fail  to  observe 
over   all   the   event    that  thin 
veneering    of    hypocrisy    and 
craft  which    characterizes    the 
outer    features    of    P^uropean 
j)oli(y.     The  smile  on  the  face 
of  modprn  history  illy  conceals 
the  snarl  in  the  heart. 
In  the  summer  of  1805,  the  principal  event 
w  iiich  agitated  the  French  was  the  war  in 
]\radagascar.     Just  after  the  seizure  and  im- 
])i'ison,nent  of  the  American  Consul-General 
Waller  for  alleged  participation  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Hovas  against  the  French  j)ro- 
tectorate,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to  Madagas- 
car in  order   to   reduce  the   Hovas  and   to 
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rtrengthen  the  rreiicli  authority.  The  expe- 
dition was  commanded  by  the  French  Gen- 
eral Duchesne,  wliose  force  was  well  equipped 
and  provisioned,  but  was  illy  prepared  to  meet 
the  dreadful  conditions  of  climate  to  which 
the  army  was  exposed. 

The  campaign  was  waged  from  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  Antananarivo, 
where  the  Qiif'en  of  Madagascar  held  her 
court.  The  native  armies  could  not,  in  a 
military  way,  resist  the  invaders,  but  diseases 


AVhen  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
convened,  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  the  Cab- 
inet, headed  by  M.  Ribot,  went  sjx'edily  to 
pieces.  The  downfall  of  the  ministry  had 
been  expected,  but  the  manner  of  the  disso- 
lution was  not  foreseen.  A  certain  Senator 
Magnier  was  convicted  of  receiving  bribes 
for  his  influence  in  gaining  legislative  con- 
cessions to  a  railway.  The  Senator  was  a 
member  of  the  Center,  or  governing  party 
in    the    Chamber.     It  was  alleged   that  his 
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broke  out  in  the  French  cam]),  and  about  one 
half  of  the  whole  force  was  prostrated  witli 
■deadly  fever  accompanied  with  a  wild  delir- 
rium  amounting  to  insanity  among  the  suf- 
ferers. At  length,  however.  General  Du- 
chesne made  a  rush  on  the  capital,  captured 
the  place,  and  completely  re-established  and 
■extended  the  French  protectorate.  The 
news  of  his  success,  notwithstanding  the 
•dreadful  disasters  which  had  attended  the 
expedition,  was  received  with  jubilee  in  Paris, 
and  the  commander  and  many  of  the  subor- 
Hnate  officers  were  honored  with  decorations. 
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jnmishment  was  made  lighter  than  Justice 
demanded,  as  a  means  of  procuring  silence 
with  respect  to  other  members  of  the  admin- 
istration who  were  said  to  be  involved. 

The  contingency  led  to  a  union  of  the 
Right  and  the  Left  in  a  vote  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  M.  Bourgeois,  a  member  of  the  Left, 
was  chosen  to  reconstruct  a  Cabinet.  ^J'he 
change  v\as  complete,  not  even  M.  Hanotaux, 
the  popular  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  re- 
taining his  ])ortfolio.  The  sum  total  ot  the 
change  signified  the  gravitation  of  ttie  jrov- 
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erument  somewhat  towanl  the  liailical  party 
in  politics.  The  recoiistniclidii  of  x\w  minis- 
try was  the  thirty-third  event  of  tlie  kind 
whieh  liad  taken  jihiee  since  the  establish-. 
ment  of  the  Republic,  twenty-six  years  pre- 
viously. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was 
constituted,  the  policy  of  the  o'overninent 
was  announced  by  the  I'remier,  who  declared 
a  program  of  procedure  includini;a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  alleged  recent  corrnp- 


and  industries  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1  111  10. 

The  Bourgeois  Cabinet,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  speedy  extinction.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  lis'.io,  the  administration 
passed  away,  and  the  government  was  recon- 
stituted, liaving  31.  t'elix  .Jules  Meline  at  the 
liead.  it  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the  new 
Prime  Minister  was,  on  the  great  cjuestion 
of  the  legislative  ]irotection  of  industries,  ex- 
ai'tly  in  accoi'd  with  William  iMcKinley,  wjio 
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tion;  a  dis(pialiHcalioii  of  all  deputies  to 
sci've  as  directors  of  corporations  in  anv 
manner  connected  with  tlic  ailministi-ation; 
the  speedy  ado)ition  of  the  jmblic  budget;  a 
reform  of  the  liipior  law;  a  tax  on  incomes; 
pensions  for  the  aged;  subjection  f)f  the 
churches  to  the  general  laws  governing  asso- 
ciations; the  estabiisliniciit  of  a  colonial 
army,  and  im])artiality  in  all  ilisputes  be- 
tween ca]>ital  and  laboi-.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  ("hamber  under  llie  new  uoveru- 
nient  was  tlie  ])assage  of  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  an  international    exhiliition  of   arts 


at  that  time  became  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican ]iarty  for  the  ]iresidency  of  the 
1  nited  States.  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  ministry 
was  the  desire  to  return  to  his  office  M.  Gabriel 
llanotaux,  who  had  so  ably  fulfilled  the  func- 
tior.  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Ribot.  As  to  llanotaux,  his  ]iopularity  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  current  opinion  that 
he,  better  than  any  other,  coidd  jiromote  and 
maintain  the  Franco-Russian  combination 
against  Germany. 

One  of  tlie  incidents  of  French  history  io 
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these  days  was  tlie  ajiparition  of  a  prince  in 
politics.  Far  in  the  past,  over  the  ridge 
dividing  the  present  possibilities  from  the 
overgone  impossibilities  of  history,  the  old 
House  of  Bourbon  might  be  seen  peering 
inro  the  arena  of  civilization.  Its  eyes  were 
very  dim,  and  its  head  bald.  By  close  scru- 
tiny the  observer  using  his  field  glasses  might 
note  that  a  certain  representative  of  that 
touse,  called  the  Duke  of  (Orleans,  and  hav- 


a  candidate  for  an  election  under  universal 
suffrage.  The  reply  of  the  prince  was  the 
most  notable  thing  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
"If  you  think,"  said  he,  "that  the  French 
monarchy  was  constructed  in  the  past  and 
can  be  reconstructed  in  the  future  by  the  af- 
fectation of  inert  and  expectant  dignity 
standing  motionless  on  distant  shores  because 
of  the  greatness  of  its  traditions,  and  deem- 
ing itself   too  lofty  to   mix  with   men  and 
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ing  for  his  royal  tag  the  title  of  Philip  VIT., 
was  trying  to  take  part  in  the  things  that 
are.  He  resolved  to  accept  the  Republic 
and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Ac- 
.cordingly,  at  the  spring  elections  of  1S96,  he 
'presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly  of  France.  His  candidature 
and  camjjaign  were  made  for  a  rural  con- 
stituency. The  Legitimist  party  was  wholly 
ecandalized  by  this  proceeding.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Royalists  called  upon  their  rene- 
gade prince  and  objected  stoutly  to  his  being 


things,  we  are  not  of  one  mind,  and  I  remain 
the  judge  of  the  royal  dignity." 

In  the  summer  of  1896  occurred  the  visit 
of  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  the  western  powers. 
Into  no  other  country  did  he  enter  with  so 
much  eclat  as  into  France.  In  Germany 
and  England,  the  autocrat  was  received  with 
respect  and  deference.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  accompanied  Nicholas  and  passed 
many  compliments  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Cfesars.  The  British  Queen  received  and 
entertained  the  Czar  at  Balmoral,  whence  he 
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departed  for  his  own  (loininioiis  ini  the  3il  of 
October.  But  in  France,  the  Knssiaii  Em- 
peror was  reeeivecl  with  entliusiasni  and 
jubilee.  He  was  ])receiU'(l  \xith  acclamation, 
attended  with  fetes,  and  dismissed  with  the 
booming-  of  great  guns. 

To  the  French  nation  llie  coming  of  the 
Czar  had  great  significance.  It  imjilieil  the 
strengthening  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
The  event  served  also  as  the  easy  oceasioii  for 
the  "  Party  of  Kevenge,"  long  nursing  its  ani- 
niositv  against  the  (Tcrmans,  to  recede  in  a 
more  plaealde  mooil  of  mind  fi'mu  the  atti- 
tude of  l)ellie'erenc\-.     Tlie  t'zar  had  alreadv 
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begun  to  pose  as  the  man  of  |ieaee.  He 
wished  to  be  eahed  the  I'lince  of  the  Peace 
of  Europe.  In  reality,  this  ])olicy  was  most 
agreeable  to  France.  It  was  agreeable  to 
nearly  all  tlie  political  factions.  The  fact  of 
the  su|)port  oi  the  Czar  niaile  the  French 
Hejiublio  strong  enough,  w  In  iie\'er  it  willed, 
to  kick  at  the  (Jerman  Kni]iire,  but  was,  at 
the  same  tini.=',  the  best  of  all  excuses  for 
kicking  at  that  power  no  longer.  After  the 
1- zar's  visit,  the  cry  of  "revanclu""  ^\■as  less 
frequently  lieard,  and  the  Ilepublic  had 
greater  peace. 


It  could  but  be  noted  as  a  part  of  th.e  sig- 
nificance of  the  imperial  visit  that  it  brought 
together  the  farthest  extremes  of  pofitic.il 
and  social  life.  The  French  people  and  the 
Hussians  stand  at  the  two  poles  of  modem 
civilization.  The  governments  of  the  two 
nations  also  are  antipodal.  The  one  as  a  ra- 
jiulilic — third  to  bear  that  name  since  the 
great  upheaval  of  1789 — and  the  other  the 
grossest  autocracy  in  the  whole  circle  of 
modern  Eurojie,  Would  .seem  to  have  no  com- 
mon basis  of  sympathy  and  admiration ;  but 
these  governments,  moved  by  the  double  im- 
j>ulses  of  fear  and  ambition,  unite  in  a  league 
.against  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  every 
one  of  which  lies  between  the  aftiliate<l 
nations!  The  spectacle  is  not  without  its 
lesson  to  the  student  of  human  affairs. 

The  French  Rejiublic  after  survi\  ing  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  longer 
life  than  that  of  any  other  government  wliich 
tlie  nation  had  possessed  since  the  great  revo- 
lution— became  to  publicists  and  statesmen 
.a  theme  of  philosophical  consideration.' 
Comjiarisons  were  instituted  between  the 
Third  Republic  and  the  United  States.  Other 
comparisons  were  instituted  between  the 
French  governmental  system  and  that  of 
Great  IJritain.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
French  system  is  the  most  popular  of  any; 
th.at  is,  it  answers  most  completely  to  the 
movings  of  the  public  purpose.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rej)ublic  is  constitutionally  the 
executive  force  which  the  French  Assembly 
emjiloys  in  carrying  out  its  purpose.  The 
President  does  not,  like  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  power  and  policy  in- 
dependent of  the  legislative  branch,  and 
frequently  contrary  thereto.  The  French 
chief  magistrate  neither  reigns  nor  governs; 


'  Going  back  over  French  history  for  a  centur.v  and  a 
quarter,  that  is,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Third  Re- 
putjhc  at  the  efo.se  of  the  century  was  abfe  to  marfi  with 
pride  its  own  longevity.  No  other  reign  in  tlie  whole 
period  referred  to  had  survived  as  long  as  the  existing 
order.  Tlie  Republic  had  lived  ten  years  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.;  sixteen  years  longer  than  the 
reign  of  the  great  Napoleon;  twenty-two  years  longer 
than  the  Restoration;  nine  years  longer  than  tlie  Orleans 
ascendency;  niue  years  longer  than  the  Second  Empire. 
The  record  might  well  suffice  as  an  argument  by  whicli 
republicanism  could  justify  itself. 
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the  power  to  do  either  is  denied  liim  l)y  the 
constitution. 

The  French  ministry,  as  the  jiractical 
organ  of  the  administration,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  respond  to  the  public  will  even  more 
freely  and  speedily  than  does  the  British 
ministry  to  the  ojjinion  of  the 
people.  This  fact  was  illus- 
trated in  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  in  which  the 
Republican  cabinet  was  fre- 
quently reconstructed.  By  the 
middle  of  1897,  the  govern- 
ment reached  the  thirty 
Beventh  cabinet  which  had 
been  in  power  since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Republic  in  1871. 
This  made  the  avei"age  life  of 
a  French  ministry  to  \w 
scarcely  more  than  eight 
months  in  duration.  The  same 
period  showed  that  for  the 
past  twenty-eight  years  the 
British  ministry  had  had  an 
average  of  more  than  three 
'  years'  duration.  It  might  be 
urged  that  on  the  score  of 
stability  the  comparison  was 
most  favorable  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  against  this  view 
it  might  be  justly  claimetl 
that  the  better  government, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  more 
stable,  is  that  which  responds 
to  every  jjerturbation  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  swaying  in  this 
direction  or  in  that  as  do  the 
planetary  worlds  when  they 
are  affected  by  extraneous 
influences,  but  nevertheless 
preserving  forever  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  system. 

On  tlie  4th  of  May,  1897,  occurred  in  Paris 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  distressing 
calamities  of  recent  times.  In  preparing  the 
Exjjosition  buildings  and  grounds  for  the 
great  celebration  of  1889,  the  authorities  had 
constructed  a  certain  annex  to  one  of  the 
principal  structures,  intending  thereby  to 
illustrate  or  reproduce  in  a  wooden  building 


a  fragment  of  the  old  Paris  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  annex,  at  the  date  referred  to 
above,  a  fashionable  Ija/.aar  was  held  to  pro- 
mote some  of  the  religious  charities  of  the 
metropolis.  Among  the  managers  and 
patrons  of  the  enterprise  were  many  of  the 
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most  eniiment  ladies  of  Paris,  some  of  whoip 
were  representatives  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families,  and  as  such  had  a  peculiar  pride  in 
the  edifice  where  the  fair  was  held.  On  the 
day  mentioned  above,  when  the  building  was 
well  filled  with  people,  one  of  the  lamps  ex- 
ploded, scattering  the  cond>ustibles  and 
giving  rise  instantl}'  to  a  conflagration.     The 
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people  attempted  to  fly,  l>ut  were  trampleil 
down,  and  the  flames  spread  more  rapidly 
than  the  human  mass  could  make  its  exit. 
The  greater  number  of  those  present  were 
women,  and  their  shrieks  mingled  with  the 
roaring  of  the  flames.  More  than  a  hundred 
persons  were  burned  to  death  outright,  and 
great  numbers  of  others  died  frmn  their 
injuries.  Among  those  who  lost  tlieir  lives 
was   the   Duchess   D'Aleneoii,   sister  of    the 


the  King  of  Italy,  though  the  explo- 
sion produced  no  disastrous  results.  The 
fanatic  who  did  the  deed  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  sentenced,  and  punished. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  President  Faure,  of 
France.  The  affair,  however,  was  bungled 
h\  the  maniac  who  undertook  it,  and  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  the  intended  crime. 
It  had  now  become  the  settled  policy   of  the 
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Empress  of  Austria.  Numbers  perished  who 
bad  a  strain  of  the  old  noble  lilood  of  jire- 
revolutionary  France.  Several  distinguished 
men  also  met  their  doom  in  the  flames. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  1807,  the  disturbing 
elements  in  the  civil  society  of  Europe  be- 
came especially  active  and  aggressive.  The 
socialists  made  gains  and  ]iroduced  consider- 
able agitation  in  the  French  C'liainbcr  of 
Deputies.  Anarchisin  showed  its  force  in 
both  France  and  ItJily.  In  ]May  of  this 
vear,    an    anarchist    bomb    was    thrown    at 


hereditary  sovereigns  of  Eurojie  to  protect 
themselves  with  guards  against  the  danger 
of  assassination,  but  such  methods  were 
hardly  applicable  to  the  goings  and  comings 
of  the  President  of  France,  Avho,  like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  must  have 
and  retain  as  his  bodyguard  the  people  as  a 
whole,  ready  to  strike  in  his  defence. 

•As  might  be  expected,  President  Faure  re- 
turned the  visit  of  the  Czar.  This  he  did  in 
September  of  ls97.  The  cordiality  between 
the   Republic  and  the   great   Slavic   empire 
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was  emphasized  by  the  event  anil  mueh  re- 
marked among  the  nations.  Tlie  President 
of  the  former  went  to  Russia  on  tlie  French 
man-of-war  Pothuau,  and  tlie  Czar  receiveil 
his  guest  on  board  the  vessel  at  Kroiista<lt. 
There  a  banquet  was  given  as  if  to  accent 
the  cordial  feeling  of  the  two  rulers,  and 
they  then  visited  the  capital  in  company. 
It  was  at  this  feast  on  board  tlie  Pothuau. 
that  the  Czar  openly  proposed  as  liis  ti^ast  in 
French  tliis  sentiment :  ^i.-i  deux  nations 
amies  et  alliies.  (Our  two  nations — friends 
and  allies!) 

It  was  in  the  afterpart  of  1897  and  the 
first  months  of  1898  tliat  France  by  a  freak 
of  inapt  enterprise  gave  offence  to  Great 
Britain  in  East  Africa.  The  Anglo-Frencli 
boundary  commission,  whieli  had  worked  out 
eatisfactorily  the  long  interiiatinnal  line  in 
West  Africa,  came  at  last  to  the  eastern  ex- 
treme and  next  to  Abyssinia  in  Fashoda. 
The  French  engineers,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
undertook  to  reach  out  somewhat  into  a 
region  which  Great  Britain  wished  to  reserve 
in  the  interest  of  lier  Rhodesian  Cape-and- 
Cairo  Railway.  Out  of  this  arose  the  so- 
called  "Fashoda  incident,"  of  wliich  an 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  jire- 
ceding  chapter.' 

A  study  of  the  condition  of  France  at  the 
clo.se  of  the  century  revealed  one  fact  of  e\  il 
omen,  and  that  was  the  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  pojiulation.  The  statistics  dur- 
ing five  years,  from  1893  to  1898,  showed  a 
total  increment  of  only  one  hundred  and 
BBventy-five  thousand  French-liorn  peo])le. 
During  the  same  jieriod  there  had  been  an 
increment  of  three  million  Germans.  Tiie 
rate  of  increase  in  Russia  was  still  greater. 
It  was  found  that  even  Italy  was  distinctly 
ahead  of  France  in  the  native  increase  of  her 
people.  The  calculations  showed  further 
that  at  the  current  rate  of  augmentation  the 
population  of  Russia  would  be  doubled  in 
forty-five  years;  that  of  Germany  in  about 
sixty-five  years;  that  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
seventy  years;  that  of  England  in  eiglity 
years;  that  of  Italy  in  one  hundred  and  ten 


•  See  pages  191-103,  196. 


years;  while  that  of  France  would  require 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  it 
would  be  multiplied  by  two!  ' 

This  showing  might,  from  one  point  of 
-^iew,  well  alarm  a  French  patriot.  Rela- 
tively, that  power  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  vaunted  itself  as  the  grand  nation 
was  clearly  receding.  There  were,  however, 
some  philosophical  grounds  for  looking  at 
the  facts  with  different  and  more  hopeful 
sentiments.  A  gre..u  increase  of  jiopulatioii 
in  an  old  and  well-established  country  must 
needs  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  ter- 
ritory. What  will  the  rapidly  increasing 
nations  do  with  their  doubling  masses  of 
inhabitants?  Will  they  become  China  ?  Or 
will  they  attempt,  like  Great  Britain,  to  find 
a  vent  in  conquered  islands  and  continents? 
The  latter  method  might  suttiee  if  the  earth 
were  as  large  as  Jupiter,  but  with  its  present 
limitations,  the  rapidly  growing  nations 
must  presently  come  to  blows  and  unending 
aggressions  in  order  to  wrest  from  each  other 
the  territory  needed  for  expansion. 

In  America  this  problem  is  not  yet  vital. 
The  vast  uninhabited  area  possessed  by  our 
Republic  may  well  suffice  for  centuries  to 
come.  We  have  only  to  reflect  that  in  many 
<if  our  American  States  not  one  acre  in  five 
iif  the  arable  lands  lias  ever  been  turned  with 
a  plow,  in  order  to  discern  our  vast  capacity 
for  a  future  ))o[nilation.  But  in  Europe  it 
is  not  so.  France,  for  example,  has  in  hei 
original  territory  only  a  small  jiart  of  unoc- 
cupied and  uncultivated  grounds.  The  cor- 
relation between  her  population  and  her  do- 
main may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  the  small 
increment  of  pojmlation  may  therefore  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  low  rate  of  increase 
also  removes  the  necessity  for  French  immi- 
gration to  other  countries.  It  is  for  tliis 
reason,  in  jiait,  that  there  are  abroad  among 


'  According  to  current  statistics,  France  in  tlie 
sevcnteentli  century  liad  38  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
civilized  population  of  Europe.  In  1789,  this  relative 
preponderance  among  the  great  powers  had  sunk  to  27 
]>er  cent.  At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  there 
was  a  still  furtlier  reduction  to  about  30  per  cent,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  estimate 
stands  at  13  per  cent. — just  about  one-third  relatively  of 
the  rank  held  by  the  country  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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the  nations  fewer  French  stra<r<;:k'rs  than 
may  be  counteil  from  the  ovei'jilus  of  any 
other  of  the  leading  nations.  Why  sliould 
not  stability,  equanimity,  an<l  happiness  flow 
from  this  condition  rather  than  from  that 
out  of  which  the  turbid  waters  of  a  swollen 
population  are  ever  pouring  ? 

On  the  Sth  of  May,  1898,  the  general  elec- 
tions  were   held    in    France    witli   a    result 


ciary.  l)Ut  the  French  deciiled  that,  vn  the 
v:huli',  tlie  Government  should  be  held  in  its 
present  course.  In  the  election  of  members 
to  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Center, 
or  moderate  group  of  representatives,  wa.s 
strongly  reinforced.  The  increment  was 
gained  from  both  the  Left  and  the  Right. 
On  the  Left,  the  strength  of  the  Radicals 
was    reduced,    and    on    the    Riglit,  tiie   mo- 


THE   BODKSE  OF  FAIilS. 


highly  favorable  to  the  moderate  Republic- 
ans. The  vote  of  the  people  was  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  administration  of  President 
Faure  and  of  his  two  principal  ministers. 
MM.  Meline  and  Hanotaiix.  It  had  been 
feared  liy  the  Government,  and  anticipated 
abroad,  that  the  result  might  be  adverse  to  the 
existing  order.  There  were  grounds  for  such 
appreliension.  The  Dreyfus-Zola  affair  hail 
borne  hard  on  the  dominant  party.  It  had 
borne  on  the  administration,  on  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  and  in  particular  on  tlie  judi- 


narchical  faction  was  weakened.  It  appeared 
that  the  hubbub  relative  to  Dreyfus  and 
Zola  had  not  after  all  seriously  aflfected  the 
public  opinion  of  France. 

The  .situation  in  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of 
1S98,  brought  to  ligjit  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  gave  rise  to  some  reproach  on  the 
score  of  the  poverty  and  want  prevailing  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  city.  For  a  long  time 
France  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  na- 
tions because  of  the  modest  plenty  enjoyed 
by  the    mass   of  the    people.     While   other 
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nations  have  been  suffering  from  vagrancy 
and  beggary,  France  has  been  virtually 
exempt  from  these  afflictions.  Nor  are  the 
reasons  for  this  peculiar  happiness  of  the 
country  far  to  seek.  France  has  been  for 
centuries  pre-eminently  a  country  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  of  commercial  activity. 
Her  po])ulation  has  been  distributed  on  small 
estates.  The  means  of  subsistence  have 
been  in  like  manner  distributed.  Tliere  has 
been  but  little  waste,  and  only  a  few  ex- 
am])les  of  engorged  luxury. 

Gradually,  and  in  more  recent  years,  the 
commercial  spirit  is  gaining'  the  ascendency. 
Paris  has  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
commercial  metropolis.  Trade  has  every- 
where encroached  on  the  producing  indus- 
tries. Pauperism  is  a  disease  of  commercial- 
ism; it  is  a-  fungus  that  flourishes  on  the 
swollen  trunk  of  the  commercial  life.  France, 
from  having  been  little  infected  with  this 
disease,  got  the  common  poison  near  the 
close  of  tlie  century,  and  the  year  1898 
witnessed  actual  starvation  and  the  other 
horrors  accompaiiying  general  want. 

At  the  close  of  the  luneteenth  century, 
the  attention  of  historians  and  reviewers 
was  turneil  with  jieculiar  interest  to  France, 
to  the  Third  Republic,  to  the  French  people, 
to  questions  affecting  the  destiny  of  that 
brilliant  and  conspicuous  nation.  Many 
.articles  were  published  in  the  magazines  <»f 
Europe  and  America  devoted  to  a  careful 
-consideration  of  the  great  questions  here 
stated.  Ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
for  example,  the  expectation  had  been  rife 
that  France  would  seek  opportunitj^  at  length 
to  punish  her  enemy  and  regain  her  lost  ter- 
ritory. The  wound  inflicted  upon  her  in 
1870  rankled,  and  she  was  thought  to  be 
only  awaiting  her  opportunity. 

This  situation  of  affairs  led  to  many  in- 
quiries resjiecting  the  strength  and  stability 
of  France  with  regard  to  resources  and  insti- 
tutions. It  had  been  noted,  for  example, 
that  an  old  jiolitical  vice,  belonging'  to  the 
ancient  regime,  still  existed  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  local  communities  in  the  Republic,  and 
the  jiredoniinance  of  the  central  fact — Paris, 
riie   ca])illary  force   of   Frcncli    societv  was 


not  so  strong  as  that  which  keeps  warm  and 
vital  the  extremities  in  every  Teutonic 
nation.  Financially  considered,  France  was 
seen  at  this  time  to  have  her  burdens  and 
her  limitations.  Her  war  debt — that  is,  the 
whole  public  debt,  of  which  the  essential 
part  was  military — amounted  to  |5, 200,000,- 
000.  To  add  to  this  would  be  to  crush  Pelion 
under  Ossa.  Already  the  annual  expenditure 
was  as  high  as  the  state  could  bear;  every 
year  the  treasury  had  to  set  aside  $250,000,' 
000  for  interest  on  the  debt,  which  repre' 
sented  the  capital  lost  and  wasted  in  war. 

Besides  all  this,  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
France  was  not  by  any  means  relatively/ 
so  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Statistical  calculations  made  near 
the  end  of  our  period  showed  an  aggregate 
6i  accumulated  wealth  for  all  Europe  of 
about  $200,000,000,000.  Of  this  sum  about 
nine-tenths  were  set  down  as  belonging  to 
the  six  great  powers;  the  remaining  tenth,  to 
the  minor  states.  Of  the  great  powers,  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  head- 
ing the  list,  was  placed  at  $50,000,000,000; 
that  of  France,  at  140,000,000,000;  that  of 
Germany,  at  $34,000,000,000;  that  of  Russia, 
at  $27,500,000,000;  that  of  Austria,  at 
$20,000,000,000;  and  that  of  Italy,  at  $12,- 
000,000,000.  Of  all  these  states,  however, 
France  was  most  dreadfully  handicap])ed 
with  incumbrances  and  other  linancial  limita- 
tions. In  1898,  M.  de  Foville,  the  leading 
French  authority  on  statistics,  made  a  publi- 
cation of  estimates,  in  which  he  revealed  to 
his  countrymen  the  startling  fact  that  the 
annual  budget  of  national  expenditure  was 
equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  national 
wealth  !  He  also  showed  that  the  Franco- 
German  war  and  the  Commune,  which  was 
its  aftermath,  had  consumed  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  existing  political  order  in  France  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  in  February  of  1899. 
On  the  Kith  of  that  month,  President  Felix 
Fan  re  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. Ilis  term  of  service,  which  had  begun 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1895,  was  thus  sud- 
denly ended  by  unanticipated  death.  The 
President  had  been  in  his  usual  health.     He 
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had  just  ]);iss('(l  liis  tiftv-cinlitli  liirtliday,  aii'T 
in  bi)th  Ills  jiersonal  and  [>iililie  affairs  was 
sailing  tlin>U!i;h  smooth  anil  ausjiiciou.s  seas. 
He  liad,  duriiiLC  the  day  jireccdino-  his  death, 
made  preparations  to  attend  a   imlilic  recej)- 


EMILE   I.OLIBET. 

tion  and  liall.  In  tlie  evening,  only  a  short 
time  hefore  the  hour  set  for  his  departure 
from  the  ]ii'esidential  residence,  lie  made  a 
social  call  having  some  ecjuneetion  Avith  the 


puhlic  event,  and  while  on  this  visit  he  wa8 
suddeidy  and  fatally  prostrateil. 

On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  Faure 
had  heen  higldy  successful.  He  was  not 
strictly  a  party  official,  but  was  in  a  true 
sense  the  representative  head  of  the  French 
Republic.  lie  had  grown  in  repiUation  dur- 
ing his  whole  term  of  service,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  more  than  ever  before,  a 
historical  jiersonage. 

The  French  Constitution  provides  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  President 
that  a  new  executive  shall  l)e  immediately 
chosen.  In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
an  election  was  held  by  the  Assembly,  on  the 
istli  of  Feliruary,  and  ]\I.  Emile  Loubet, 
President  of  the  Senate,  was  elected  to  snc- 
(■ee<l  31.  Faure  in  the  2)residency  of  the  Re- 
|iublic.  The  disturbances  connected  with 
this  event  were  insignificant,  though  there 
were  in  the  press  of  Europe  and  America  the 
usual  outgivings  of  intended  revolution  by 
both  the  Radical  Republicans  of  France  and 
the  Bonapartist  faction.  Within  a  fewdaya 
after  the  death  of  Faure,  the  political  ele- 
ments settled  to  a  cabn,  and  the  sjjring 
months  found  the  Republic  entering  its  twen- 
ty-ninth year  of  duration  in  undisturbed 
])eace  and  goo<l  pr(.)mise. 


Chapter    CLXIII.— Gerx^any 


lERMANY,  like  France, 
was  inclined  toward 
practical  friendliness 
during  1S89,  and  for 
that  reasi>n  refused  to 
encourage  the  polemics 
of  the  French  press 
against  the  (Tovernment 
at  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  uproar.  Espe- 
cially, Germany  was  determined  in  this  policy 
because  of  its  preference  for  the  continuance 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  chief  outbreak 
of  the  year  followed  an  unwarranted  rumor  to 
the  effect  that  the  Italian  king  was  to  be  pi'es- 
ent  at  the  Strasburg  review  with  the  Em- 
peror.    The  French  newspapers  broke  their 


restraint  on  this  occasion,  and  tlic  German 
replied;  but  the  affair  was  in  no  wise  serious. 

As  to  the  German  ])olicy  toward  Russia,  all 
the  evidence  shoM  ed  that  it  was  decidedly 
friendly.  At  one  time  the  attack  upon  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  which  was  attributed  to 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  threatened  to  in- 
volve England  and  Germany  in  a  quarrel; 
but  the  difficulty  ended  when  Bismarck 
spoke  with  great  cordiality  of  Great  Britain 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag. 
There  was,  in  addition,  a  slight  diplomatic 
imbroglio  with  Switzerland  concerning  the 
exjiulsion  of  the  police  agent,  Wohlgemuth, 
that,  in  the  end,  was  amicably  arranged. 

Of  more  lasting  importance  was  the  singu- 
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lar  activity  of  the  young  Emperor,  wherewith 
he  made  his  personality  impressive  at  hpme 
and  abroad.  His  restlessness  was  markedly 
displayed  in  the  matter  of  the  interchange  of 
hospitalities.  In  the  summer,  he  visited  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  Emi)eror  of  Austria, 
and  the  kings  of  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, and  finally  tlie  Czar.  In 
the  autumn,  he  went  first  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece, 
where  he  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Soj^hia,  to  the  Duke 
of  Sparta,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Greece.  Afterward  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  was 
there  entertained  by  the  Sultan. 

Little  else  in  German  affairs 
at  this  time  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  labor  question  was, 
as  it  was  in  England,  accented 
with  frequent  strikes,  especially 
among  the  miners,  and  witli  a 
warning  appearance  of  organ- 
ized Socialism.  In  another 
direction,  the  happening  of 
most  importance  was  the 
unwarranted  assumption  of 
authority  in  Samoa,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring.  The 
United  States  uttered  a  strong 
protest  against  the  German 
high-handedness,  and  the 
trouble  was  brought  to  an  end 
at  a  conference  in  Berlin, 
where  an  agreement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of 
all  parties  interested  in  the 
islands  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  King  Malietoa, 
the  chief  whom  the  German  authorities  had 
arrested  and  deported,  should~be  returned  to 
his  island. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Bavaria  died  in 
1889.  Another  death  of  international  inter- 
est was  that  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  the  leader 
of  an  African  exploring  expedition. 

The  year  1890  was  destined  to  witness  an 
event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Germany, 


the  Empemr  and  the  venerable  Chancellor, 
Bismarck.  F(n'  some  time  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  had  been  growing.  Their 
views  were  not  the  same  as  to  the  army  or  as 
to  the  labor  question.  The  Emperor  wished 
to  combine  monarchical  traditions  with  the 
most  advanced  views;  Bismarck  distrusted 


if  not  to  all  Europe — the  separation  between      acci 


COUNT  GEORG  LEO  VON  CAPEIVI. 

the  one  and  the  other.  The  appointment  of 
Emin  Pasha  as  Governor-General  in  Africa 
was  much  opposed  by  Bismarck,  and  in  many 
other  matters  the  Emperor  insisted  on  a 
course  offensive  to  the  sentiments  or  Judg- 
ments of  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  the 
Government  party's  defeat  in  the  elections 
made  a  change  necessary.  On  ]March  18, 
Bismarck  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was 
accepted,   he    receiving   the   rank   of   Field 
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Marshal  and  (U'rlininir  a  diikt'iloiii.      Guiiural 
Georg  Leo  von  ("aprivi  succeeded  him.   . 

In  the  year  foUowiiisi-,  Germany  dis])layed 
a  new  enersjy  in  the  direction  of  colonial  do- 
minion, under  the  allied  desires  of  the  Em- 
peror and  G]iancelk)r  von  Caprivi,  which 
found  its  chief  exiiression  in  the  obtaining  of 
Helgoland  from  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  German  sphere  of  influence 
in  Africa. 

In  home  jiolitics,  the  National  Liberals  and 
their  Conservative  allies  were  beaten  in  tlie 
general  elections  to  the  Reichstag,  wliile  the 
Radicals  and  Social  Democrats  increased  in 
power,  as  did  the  Clcrit'al  Center.  The  ma- 
jority sentiment  of  the  elei'tt>rs  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  dropping  of  the  antl-soeialistio 
laws.  These  changes  in  the  jiolitical  temj)er 
were  most  significant,  \  icwed  in  connection 
with  the  increase  in  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor  in  behalf  of  definite  socialist  legislation. 

The  untranquil  spirit  of  the  Emperor  again 
displayed  itself  in  the  number  of  his  domes- 
tie  trijis — a  visit  to  the  Queen,  his  gratid- 
mother,  at  Osborne,  and  to  the  Czar  at  Narva, 
besides  a  meeting  with  the  Austrian  Emperor 
in  Silesia,  another  with  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Holland  at  the  Hague,  and  still  another  with 
the  King  of  Saxony  in  Bavaria.  The  Emperor 
continued  his  extravagant  activities,  and  got 
the  nickname  of  Der  Reke  Kaiser. 

Scientitio  and  unscientific  persons  alike 
were  aroused  to  keen  interest  by  the  an- 
nouTicement  of  Dr.  Robert  Koch's  discovery 
— a  lymph  whereby  consumption  might  be 
alleviated  or  cured.  The  experiments  were 
received  with  extraordinary  favor  at  first,  but 
the  sum  of  results  was  disappointing. 

Two  religious  parties  suffered  severe  loss 
by  death  in  1890,  mourning  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  eminent  for  piety  as  well  as 
for  scholarship,  and  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  of 
similar  renown,  'fhe  royal  caste  lost  the  old 
Empress  Augusta,  A\ife  of  Wilhelm  I. 

The  general  satisfaction  with  the  policy  of 
Caprivi  was  recognized  by  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  count,  in  1891.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  breach  between  the  Einjieror  and 
Bismarck  was  hojielessly  widene(l  by  the 
'onrier    Cliancellor's    freely    jmblishecl    ci'iti- 


cisiiis  on  the  imperial  policy,  and  by  the 
Prince's  successful  candidacy  for  the  Reich- 
stag as  member  for  Geestemiinde. 

In  June  the  people  were  gratified  by  the 
formal  signing  of  the  triple  alliance  treaties 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  extending 
the  agreements  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  policy  of  strict  protec- 
tioti  was  abandoned,  and  treaties  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  ecpiivalent  tariff  reductions 
with  the  Parliaments  of  the  nations  within 
the  alliance,  and  this  policy  was  begun  to- 
ward Belgium,  Switzerland,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  even  Holland  and  Spain. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Government  was  shown 
in  the  decrease  in  labor  troubles,  which  were 
less  violent  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  al- 
though trade  continued  dull,  and  the  work- 
men were  uneasy. 

The  death-roll  of  1891  included  the  King 
of  Wiirtemberg,  Count  Hellmnth  von  JMoltke, 
and  Dr.  Ludwig  AVindthorst,  the  Catholic 
leader  in  the  Reichstag. 

In  1892  the  Government  used  every  en- 
deavor to  pass  a  severe  army  bill,  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Liberals  and  Center  and  the 
organs  of  Bismarck,  who  continued  his  policy 
of  bitter  criticism.  The  ex-Chancellor  visited 
Vienna  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  marriage, 
and  there  and  at  Dresden  and  Munich  great 
pojiular  demonstrations  were  held  in  his 
honor  ;  but  the  German  embassy  at  Vienna 
was  ordered  not  to  extend  any  official  recog- 
nition to  him,  and  the  courts  likewise  slighted 
Inm.  These  tactics  angered  the  venerable 
statesman  almost  beyond  endurance,  so  that 
he  sj)oke  with  more  emphasis  than  discretion 
in  his  public  speeches  and  in  his  interviews 
with  the  representatives  of  the  press.  It  was 
at  one  time  rumored  in  official  circles  that  he 
wa?  to  be  prosecuted  for  his  condemnatory 
strictures  on  the  Government;  but,  happily, 
a  scandal  so  unfortunate  did  not  occur. 

In  the  Reichstag  the  anti-Semitic  war 
raged  less  furiously  than  usual,  its  chief  fea- 
ture being  the  issuing  of  a  pamphlet,  by 
Herman  Ahhvardt,  entitled  "Jewish  Rifles,"  in 
-which  he  denounced  the  arms  sup[)lied  to  the 
German  army  by  the  famous  Loewe  Company. 
The   Em))enir,  with   characteristic  boldness. 
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made  a  number  of  extraordinary  speeches, 
particularly  against  those  who  opposed  the 
Prussian  Education  Bill.     The  most  momcn- 
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tous  and  most  lamentable  feature  of  the  year, 
however,  was  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
cholera,  which,  coming  from  Persia  and  Kus- 
sia,  visited  Paris  and  Havre,  and  reached 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  slaying  thousands. 
The  influenza,  too,  was  prevalent,  so  that  the 
death-roll  of  the  year  was  enormous.  The 
most  consj)icuous  death  was  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  son-in-law  of  Quc^en 
Victoria. 

The  opening  of  1893  witnessed  an  event 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  one  most  significant  of  the 
changing  temper  of  the  times — a  five  days' 
debate  on  Socialism;  and,  although  little 
,  immediate  result  was  obtained,  this  sealed 
finally  the  accession  of  the  laboring  man  to 
political  dignity  and  power  in  the  State. 
In  the  same  session  the  anti-Semitic  cause 
suffered  a  severe  shock  from  the  absolute 
failure   of   Herr   Ahlwardt  to    substantiate 


any  of  his  violent  charges  of  corruption  in 
high  places,  for  which  failure  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  incarceration.  The  Government's- 
Army  Bill  failed  to  pass,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Reichstag  was  dissolved.  In  the 
battle  following,  no  less  than  twenty  parties 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  the  result  was  a 
distinct  victory  for  the  bill,  the  Radicals 
losing  heavily;  although  the  Socialists 
gained,  as  did  the  Anti-Semites,  despite  Ahl- 
wardt's  fiasco.  The  Reichstag  opened  in 
July,  and  the  bill  was  carried  through  in 
the  same  month. 

The  chief  strike  of  this  period  was  one  of 
eight  thousand  miners  in  the  Saar  District; 
but  it  failed.  Bismarck  continued  his  cus- 
tomary policy  of  passing  strictures  on  the 
Government;  but  when,  in  September,  he 
fell  seriously  ill,  the  Emperor  offered  him  a 
palace,  and  it  is  certain  that,  although  the 
courtesy  was   declined,  its  effect  was  most 
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soothing  on  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
veteran  statesman.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
Caprivi  were  made  the  objects  of  attacks  by 
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seinliiii;-  tliciii  liuinlj^,  1ml  willimit  any  in- 
jury to  tlu'iu.  One  cM'iit  tliat  was  nf  some 
jiolitical  iiiiiK>rtaiiee  was  llio  death  of  Duke 
P^rnest  II.,  nl'  Sa\c-( '"Inirg  (iutlia.  His 
suec-essor  was  tlic  Duke  of  Edinl)ur.i;li,  a 
prince  of  the  Eiinlisli  royal  liouse,  ami 
inueh  diseussion   anise  as   tn    tin 


I'ltlNCK  (ITTO  VON   HISMAKCK. 

of  a  soverei"'!!  German  jirinee's  i-etainiiiu' 
his  British  allowance  ami  the  like;  Init  in 
the  end  it  was  judfjed  that  the  (German 
dignity  ^\lluld  not  suffer  seriously. 

Early  in  ]s04  a  eunnnercial  treaty  with 
Russia  was  eoiisuiumated,  desjiite  the  jim- 
tests  of  the  Ai^rariaii  LeaiiiU'.  .Tanuar\'  L't; 
was   the  <hile  of  an    inriiienl    more  oleasiin'-. 


if  not  mure  inijiortant — the  formal  recon- 
eiliatiou  of  the  Emperor  and  Prince  voh 
IJismarck,  when  the  ex-Chancellor,  by 
special  reijuest,  visited  the  Emperor  in  Ber- 
lin, and  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  even  of  affection,  William  II.  re- 
i-opriety   1   turning;-    the    visit     February    19.     Another 

auspicious  occasion  was 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Hesse  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  Mellta  of  C'oburg, 
at  Coburg,  April  19,  when 
the  Emperor,  the  Prince 
of  AVales,  and  the  Czare- 
witch  were  the  guests  of 
honor  in  a  sj)lcndid  court 
ceremony. 

The  versatile  zeal  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  arbitrary 
will  led  him  into  displays 
of   autocratic    spirit    that 
ultimately  brought  him  to 
dispute  with  Capri vi,  and 
in  October  the  Chancellor 
resigned.    The  resignation 
was    promptly    accepted, 
and    Count  Eulenburg, 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia, 
was   also    relieved    of    his 
jiost.    The  now  Chancellor 
was      Prince     Ilohenlohe- 
iSchillingfiirst,  a  Catholic, 
while  llerr  von  Koller  be- 
came   Prime   Minister   of 
Prussia.       A     disgraceful 
scene      occurred     in     the 
Reichstag  in  December,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session, 
when  six    of  the  Socialist 
members  remaine<l  seated 
when   the    House    rose    to 
give  the  customary  three 
(■heel's  for  the  Emjieror.      On  being  reltuked 
fdi- their  conduct   by  the  President,    one  of 
them,  llerr  Singer,  stated  that  the  measures 
abiiut  1(j  be  presented  to  them  by  the  Emperor 
w  ere  so  offensive  that  they  could  not  join  in 
the  i-ei|uired  demonstration  consistently  with 
theii'  (iw  n  consciences  and    honor.     In    this 
year    died    Hans  i.on   Billow,  the  musician; 
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Professor  IJnigsch,  the  Egyptologist;  Pro- 
fessor von  Ilelmholtz,  the  biologist;  and 
Dr.  Ililik'hrand,  the  lingnist. 

On  April  1,  1895,  Bisniart-k  celehrated  liis 
eightieth  birthdaj',  and  there  wore  rejoicings 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  and  in 
the  German  communities  scattered  through 
the  world.  The  Emperor  used  every  care  to 
make  the  occasion  one  of  remarkable  dignity. 
Only  one  dissenting  note  caused  discord,  and 
that  was  the  refusal  of  the  Reichstag  to  send 
its  congratidations  by  the  President.  Those 
who  had  opposed  Bismarck  in  former  years 
could  not  quite  forget  old  enmities,  and  thus 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  jj reposition. 
The  Emperor  expressed  his  indignation  in  a 
telegram  to  the  octogenarian,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  resigned.  Another 
season  of  rejoicing  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  victories  over  the  French,  especially  the 
fall  of  Sedan,  and  great  popular  joy  marked 
the  time,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Socialists,  who  declared  that  such  delight 
was  injurious  to  brother  Socialists  in  France. 
The  anger  of  the  Socialists  was  so  aroused 
by  the  lack  of  attention  to  their  objections 
that  they  broke  forth  in  violent  criticisms  of 
the  present  Government,  and  even  extended 
their  animadversions  to  William  II.  Their 
language  became  so  offensive  that  eventually 
the  leaders  were  prosecuted. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  January  in  this  year 
that  the  world  was  horrified  by  the  loss  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer,  Elbe,  which 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  the  Crathle,  off 
the  Hook  of  Holland,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  passengers  going  down  in  the 
doomed  ship,  only  twenty-two  escaping.  In 
glad  contrast  to  this  lamentable  casualty  was 
the  opening  of  the  Baltic  Ship  Canal,  ex- 
tending from  Kiel  to  Brunsbuttel,  thus  con- 
necting the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
formal  opening  was  on  June  29,  with  an 
international  pageant  that  was  magnificent. 
In  November  the  Princess  Johanna  Fred- 
erika  von  Bismarck  died.  Her  death  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1S96,  by  that  of  the  eminent 
prelate.  Cardinal  Luigi  Galimberti. 

The  latter  year  was  enlivened  by  the  ornate 
festivals  and  ceremonies  that,  after  much 
— u 


preparation,  on  January  19,  commemorated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Empire.  The  event  showed 
that  the  German  people  had  accepted  the 
new  order  of  civil  society,  though  the  accept- 
ance was  not  universal  or  wholly  cordiaL 
There  was  much  in  the  German  nature  to  re- 
sist and  resent  the  Imperial  establishment. 
The  colossal  Government  which  had  been 
procreated  with  Iron  in  the  bosom  of  Violence, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  was  in  reality 
a  despotism  which,  though  possessing  many 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  British 
system,  possessed  also  as  its  essential  constit- 
uent the  autocracy  of  the  Russian  Czar. 
Nevertheless,  the  fetes  of  the  jubilee  year 
were  brilliant  and  enthusiastic.  The  official- 
classes  and  more  generally  the  dominant 
elements  of  society  shouted  " //ocA  .' "  with 
their  best  might,  and  the  Kaiser  found  him- 
self the  center  and  impersonation  of  German 
unity  and  glory. 

The  other  side  of  the  national  event 
was  the  growth  and  aggressiveness  of 
Socialism.  The  Socialist  party  gained 
strength,  and  showed  its  hand  in  every  im- 
portant election.  Against  this  agitation 
the  Government  opposed  its  front  of  bronze. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  the  propagandists 
of  democracy.  In  the  latter  j)art  of  1895, 
Professor  Delbriick  in  a  iiKxlerate  magazine 
article  offered  strictures  and  criticism  on  the 
existing  ])olitical  order,  and  for  this  he  was 
subjected  to  a  legal  prosecution.  The  editor 
of  Ethiselie  Eulfur  was  arrested,  prosecuted, 
and  condemned  to  three  months'  iniprison- 
nient  for  an  offence  which,  if  human  liberty 
be  not  a  deception,  was  no  offence  at  all. 

Meanwhile  orders  were  issued  to  the  police 
of  Berlin  to  shut  up  eleven  socialistic  demo- 
cratic clubs,  including  six  of  those  which 
exercised  electoral  functions  in  choosing 
members  of  the  Reichstag.  The  repression 
extended  itself  to  the  committee  of  the 
Socialist  press,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  of  Germany.  The  policy 
of  a  forceful  suppression  of  the  jiolitical 
agitators  was  openly  avowed  as  a  part  of 
the  Caesarian  method.  The  Emperor  took  a 
personal    interest   in    such    measures   as  his 
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partisans  jJi'omoted  for  the  extinction  of 
Socialism.  And,  as  in  America,  he  sought 
to  make  it  ap2:)ear  in  Germany  that  the 
Socialist  agitation  was  only  another  form  of 
communism  and  anarchism.  When  a  mur- 
der was  committed  by  an  anarchist  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Emperor  made  it  a 
text,  crying  out,  "  Another  victim  of  the 
revolutionary  agitation  planned  by  the 
Socialists !  If  only  the  German  nation 
would  bestir  itself!  "  To  which  unfinished 
hypothesis  we  may  add,  if  only  the  German 
nation  would  bestir  itself  and  stamp  out  by 
violence  the  Socialist  faction,  how  happy 
the  third  Emperor  of  Germany  would  be  ! 
The  Imperial  policy,  however — as  are  all  such 
policies — was  impracticable  and  futile,  for 
how  can  the  people  of  a  nation  be  repressed? 
The  ancient  aphorism  that  you  cannot  bring 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people  ap- 
plies to  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  the 
German  Empire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896,  an  event  came 
to  light  which  revealed  the  method  of  in- 
trigue long  prevalent  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe.  That  method  had  prevailed  from 
the  days  of  Richelieu,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  invented  it.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Prince  Bismarck  to  perfect  the  method,  and 
to  exemplify  it  more  strongly  than  any 
other  continental  statesman  of  modern 
times.  After  his  retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  he  con- 
tinued to  comment  on  public  affairs,  and  to 
interfere  therewith  by  his  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  occasionally  by  revelations  which 
disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  powers. 
He  stood  in  the  character  of  a  deposed  au- 
tocrat. He  associated  himself,  by  direction 
and  indirection,  with  jironiinent  journalists 
of  the  Imperial  party.  He  had  an  organ  in 
Hamburg,  and  his  opinions  were  reflected  in 
its  pages.  When  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance, in  1S9G,  became  a  conceded  fact,  he 
permitted  it  to  be  given  out  that  eight 
years  previously,  when  he  was  the  rejne- 
sentative  of  the  Empire,  he  had  concluded 
with  Russia  a  secret  agreement,  which  was 
not  known  outside  of  the  contracting 
parties.     His    understanding  with  the  Czar 


was  to  the  effect  that  in  case  either  should 
be  attacked  by  any  other  power,  the  second 
party  to  the  secret  league  would  preserve  a 
"  benevolent  neutrality,"  thus  enabling  the 
first  party  to  defend  itself  without  molesta- 
tion from  any  save  the  belligerent.  Bis-  . 
niarck's  paper  declared  that  the  agreement 
had  been  kept  under  the  rose  at  the  special 
request  of  Russia.  When  the  Chancellor, 
in  1890,  was  deposed,  his  successor,  Count 
C'aprivi,  had  overtures  from  the  Czar  for  a 
continuation  of  the  secret  entente^  but  Ca- 
privi  had  rejectfed  the  proposals,  thus  throw- 
ing Russia  into  the  arms  of  France.  Pos- 
sibly, the  metaphor  were  more  apj)ropriate 
to  say  that  France  Avas  thrown  into  the  arms 
of  Russia! 

At  this  epoch,  the  German  Empire  was- 
perhaps  the  most  pretentious  Government  in 
Europe.  The  Emperor  assumed  spectacular 
attitudes  and  did  the  most  wonderful 
things.  His  sceptre  was  the  most  egotistic 
which  had  been  seen  on  the  continent  since 
Waterloo.  And  his  sceptre  was  hardly 
more  vainglorious  than  his  pencil!  For  he 
wielded  a  pencil  as  well  as  a  sceptre.  He 
had  some  skill  in  drawing,  and  amused  him- 
self with  making  cartoons  on  international 
affairs.  These  appeared  at  times  in  the 
German  journals,  to  be  copied  into  those  of 
the  English-speaking  countries.  One  effort 
of  this  kind  attracted  not  a  little  attention. 
The  Kaiser  drew  a  picture  which  was  en- 
titled "On  guard  before  the  temple  of  Peace." 
The  portal  of  the  temple  was  executed  with 
the  word  Pax  under  the  arch.  In  the  vesti- 
bule Avere  seen  the  Muses  celebrating  the 
peaceful  arts.  At  the  foot  of  the  pillars, 
right  and  left,  stood  conventional  lions.  In 
the  foreground,  wallowing  in  a  kind  of 
inferno,  v.ere  the  fiends  of  war  and 
devastation.  They  carried  torches  and 
spears,  and  some  had  horns  and  batlike 
wings.  Between  theni  and  the  entrance, 
the  modest  Emperor  drew  a  Avarlike  and 
panoplied  figure,  siiid  to  he  himself!  The 
Avarrior  Avas  accoutred  for  battle.  He  was 
German  in  his  weaponry,  form,  and  features. 
There  he  stood  keeping  back  the  fiends  of 
Avar    from   the  temple  of  Peace.     The  car- 
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toon  miglit  well  l.i'  rcu;ir(le<l  ;is  (Uie  of  the' 
most  humorous  and  ironical  of  sketches. 
The  idea  of  the  German  Kaiser's  lieing  the 
guardsman  of  the  peace  of  the  world  may 
wcll  lie  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  historical  sarcasm.  Wilhelm  II. 
drew  better  than  he  knew!  Ilis  work 
needed  only  a  companion  piece  of  equal 
merit  done  by  the  Czar  of  Russia!  Another 
of  tlie  Kaiser's  cartoons,  quite  famous  for  a 


iirst  Kaiser  was  erected,  and  dedicated  in 
the  midst  of  pageants  and  ceremonies 
almost  unequaled  for  splendor  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1807,  an  article  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  by  Baron  Von  Liittwitz 
on  German  naval  policy  and  strategy,  in 
which  the  eminent  wi'iter  set  forth  certain 
facts  and  princijiles  of  great  international 
importaiue.     Ilis  article  was  an   exposition 
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day,  was  entitled,  "X.-itions   of   Europe,  de- 
fend your  Faith  and  your  Home." 

The  month  of  ^Vjiril,  ls',17,  was  in  some 
sense,  an  era  of  monuments.  In  our  omu 
country,  the  seventy-tifth  anniversary  of  tlie 
birtli  of  (Jeueral  1/.  S.  (irant  was  celel)rated 
with  the  dedication  of  tlie  great  mausoleum 
erected  to  his  honor  in  liiverside  Park, 
New  York.  On  the  third  fHf  the  same 
inontli,  the  one-hundreillh  anniAcrsary  of 
the  PZmperor  Wilhelm  I.,  founder  of  the 
Gemian  Empire,  was  observed  witli  a  simi- 
lar celebration  in  Berlin.  In  that  city,  a 
great  monument  in  commemoration  of   the 


of  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  great 
German  navy.  The  reasons  were  such  as  to 
create  and  propagate  alarm  in  both  bemi- 
sjiheres.  One  jiart  of  the  j)ublication  was  as 
follows:  "Losing  annually,  as  we  do,  a 
number  of  our  surjdus  population,  the 
acquisition  of  agricultural  colonies  in  a  favor- 
able climate  is  a  question  of  national  life 
and  death. 

"  In  the  last  century  we  were  too  late  to 
partake  of  the  general  partition.  But  a 
second  partition  is  forthcoming.  ^\^e  need 
only  to  consider  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the   isolation  of   China — that  new 
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India  of  the  far  East — the  unsiahle  condition 
of  many  South  American  States,  to  see  what 
rich  ojiportunities  await  us.     In  order 
not  to  miss  them  this  time  we  require 
a  fleet.     We  must  be  so  strong  at  sea 
that  no  nation  which  feels  itself  safe 
from  our  military  power  may  dare  to 
overlook  us  in  partition  negotiations,  • 
and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.     We 
cannot  stir  up  a  national  war  for  every 
little  ]>iece  of  ground  we  want  in  dis- 
tant countries,  however  important  its 
acquisition  may  be  to  us. 

"The  armed   strength   and  state  of 
preparation  of  E'-.ropean  powers  being 
nearly  equal,  the  second  partition  will 
probably  be  a  peaceful  one.     But  our       ^ 
right  to  more  extended  colonial  empire       ~ 
is  sure  to   be   ignored,  if   we    do    not       z 
possess   the  naval   strength   by  which       ci 
eventually  such  colonies  could  be  taken       5; 
and  held."  k 

This   utterance   of   Baron   Liittwitz       -r 
indicated  clearly  a  purpose  on  the  part       ^, 
of  the  German  Empire  (in  so  far  as  the       ^ 
writer  was  an  authorized  exponent  of       2 
that  purpose)  to  ignore,  and  if  needs       s 
be    violate,    the    traditional     Monroe       r- 
Doctrine  as  held  by  the  Government  of       s 
the  United  States.     The    Baron    said,       - 
"  The  unstable  condition  of  many  South       -" 
American  States,"  enables  us,  "to  see 
whait  rich  opportunities  await  us."     It 
was  to  preserve   the   South  American       ? 
republics    from    colonization    by    the 
European  monarchies  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  first  promulgated.     The 
tenacity  of  the  American   people    in 
support    of    their    favorite    tradition, 
would  indicate  that  Baron   Liittwitz's 
views  would  hardly  be  applicable  in  the 
present     political      condition    of    the 
world !      Nevertheless,     the     German 
Emperor  later  in  the  year  took  up  the 
question  of  a  great  naval  expenditure, 
and  endeavored  to  enforce   his  views 
upon  the   Reichstag   and  to  get  them 
enacted  into  law.     The  Germans  have 
as  much  repugnance  as  do  the  English  people, 
and  a  much  greater  repugnance  than  do  the 


Americans,  to  unwarranted  expenditures  and 
excessive   taxation.     Tlie  proposition  to  ex- 


pend  great  sums  for  the  increase  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  was  for  the  time  seriouslj'  opposed 
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ill  the  Reichstag,  aii<l  tlie  Iinj)eri.il  (tovoi-ii- 
meiit  was  obliged  to  temporize  witli  tlie 
question. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  oj)position  en- 
countered by  the  Kaiser  excited  his  belliger- 
ent temper,  and  serious  legislation  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  suppression  of  assemblies  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy  and  party. 
A  measure  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
Diet  called  the  "Law  of  Association  Amend- 
ment Bill,"  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 


German  policy  of  increasing  and  improving 
tile  naval  armament  created  distrust  and 
tended  to  animosity  among  other  nations. 
This  was  true  in  particular  in  Great  Britain. 
To  menace  the  naval  ascendency  of  the 
British  Empire  is  to  make  a  tlireat  against 
the  existing  order  of  the  world.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  power  of  the  British  navy  were 
Ijroken,  there  would  be  a  rapid  and  complete 
transformation  in  Europe  and  indeed  in  all 
the    continents,    for    in    that    event,    where 
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almost  discretionary  powers  to  the  ini]ierial 
police  to  su])press  or  disperse  meetings  and 
all  manner  of  assemblies  not  congenial  to 
the  governmental  regime.  The  serious  pro- 
posal and  discussion  of  a  measure  which  if 
adopted  would  virtually  annihilate  freedom 
of  speech  and  opinion  could  but  show  to 
the  people  of  more  experienced  nations  how 
slowly  and  ineffectively  the  political  evolu- 
tion was  proceeding  in  the  German  Empire. 
Tn  the  meautiiiie,  the  aiinuuncement  of  the 


would  Egypt  be?  and  where  India?  AVhere 
would  Cape  Colony  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  stand  ?  and  whei-e  Canada  ?  It  were 
not  far  from  the  truth  to  allege  that  the 
present  dominion  of  the  world  has  for  its 
support  two  facts;  first,  the  I>ank  of  England, 
and  secondly,  the  British  navy.  The  German 
method  at  the  close  of  the  century  was  di- 
rected against  the  ascendency  of  the  latter. 
This  was  resented  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
entente    between     the    Kaiser's    Government 
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and  that  of  liis  illustrious  grandmother  was 
seriously  disturbed. 

It  is  in  the  inaiiiier  of  Great  Britain  to  ex- 
press her  diploniatical  resentment  in  a  surly 
way  which  may  be  better  witnessed  than 
described.  In  the  present  case,  she  pursued 
her  usual  method.  She  continued  to  build 
and  arm  her  ships  and  to  plant  colonies  and 
to  strengthen  her  dominion.  The  temper  of 
Germany  was  ruffled  by  the  e(iuunimity  of 
the  greater  po\^'er.  She  was  quick  to  inter- 
fere in  the  question  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
she  would  faiii  have  persuaded  the  Boers  to 
throw  oflf  altogether  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain.  But  nothing  serious  came  of  these 
agitations.  The  Kaiser's  project  of  confer- 
ring on  the  police  the  power  to  break  up 
public  and  political  meetings  failed,  and  1'ie 
Social  Democrats  continued  to  attack  the  im- 
perial policy. 

Not  able  to  have  his  own  way  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  the  Emperor  sought  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  concert  by  a  display  of  ex- 
travagant activity.  In  the  summer  of  1897, 
he  was  seen  everywhere  and  heard  on  every 
hand.  The  world  could  but  take  note  of  his 
flying  about,  and  of  his  utterances.  Late  in 
August,  he  attended  the  naval  display  at  the 
port  of  Dantzig.  A  few  days  later,  he  at- 
tended the  unveiling  of  the  monument  which 
the  people  of  Magdeburg  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather.  On  the  30th  of 
the  month,  he  delivered  at  Coblentz  an  im- 
portant address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  public  monument.  Three  days 
afterw^ard,  he  witnessed  the  review  of  the 
anny  at  Ilomburg,  and  tliere  he  had  his 
interview  with  several  of  the  crowned  and 
crownable  heads  of  Italy.  Kor  do  we  fail 
to  remark  on  the  fact  that  at  this  period  no 
other  sovereign  of  all  Europe,  or  of  the 
world,  could  have  produced  addresses  of  as 
great  force  and  so  significant  as  were  those 
of  Wilhelm  II. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  was  not  oidy  a  theory,  but 
a  condition  as  well,  it  became  the  policy  of 
Germany  to  make  light  of  the  league  as 
though  it  were  not,  or  as  though  it  signified 
little.     The  matter  was  construed  in  this  wav 


— that  Russia  had  taken  in  France,  and  that 
the  Czar  would  attain  his  own  ends  and 
nothing  more  by  fostering  the  alliance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  sought  to  exploit  and 
strengthen  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  Dreibtmd 
agreement,  of  the  German  Empire  with  Italy 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  this  business,  the 
Kaiser  occupied  himself  constantly.  He  had 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  with  him  at  the 
Ilomburg  fetes,  and  presently  afterward,  he 
went  in  person  to  Totis  in  Hungary,  where 
he  had  an  amicable  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  Thus  with  spectacle 
and  maniruvre  and  intrigue,  the  great  inter- 
national game  went  on  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  century. 

To  all  seeming,  the  disruption  and  parti- 
tion of  China  by  the  aggression  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  is  an  event  not  far  in  the 
future.  The  years  1896-97  witnessed  at 
least  two  of  the  entering  wedges.  The 
French  made  an  advance  toward  the  great 
carcass,  by  way  of  Toncjuin  and  Cochin,  and 
at  the  same  time,  Russia  pushed  forward 
successfully  by  way  of  Mantchuria.  The 
cordial  relations  between  these  powers  en- 
sured the  noninterruption  of  the  projects  of 
either  by  the  other.  But  this  business  could 
not  be  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser.  He  cast  wistful  glances  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  November  of 
1897,  an  event  occurred  which  gave  him  the 
wished-for  excuse. 

In  the  province  of  Shan-Tung,  two  German 
missionaries,  were  conveniently  murdered  by 
the  natives.  A  fleet  of  warships  was  at  once 
despatched  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
the  port  of  Kiao-Chau,  and  arriving  there 
debarked  six  hundred  marines,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Chinese  garrison 
fled  from  the  fort,  and  the  Germans,  taking 
possession,  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Empire. 
This  summary  method  of  procedure  was  jus- 
tified on  the  score  of  the  .illeged  delays 
always  encountered  by  European  diploma- 
tists in  getting  such  matters  attended  to  b\ 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  Pekin. 

This  policy  of  fighting  first  and  argnmg 
afterward  has  become  very  popular  with 
the  powers  of  Europe,  by  whom  it  has  been 
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111  u  c  h    used    to 
excuse  their  con- 
quests.     It    has 
1)0011  found  to  be 
more  glorious  as 
a  national  expe- 
(lii'iit  to  use  force 
first    and    reason 
afterward.     The 
inetlio<l      implies 
the     hoisting    of 
national  tl  a  g  s 
M  here  they  have 
no    right    to   be, 
and  of  tlien  ap- 
pealing    to    the 
national  honor  as 
a    reason   for  not 
removing    them, 
(iermaiiy    learn- 
'/:    ed  this  expedient 
?    from  (.Treat  Brit- 
-:    aiTi.       At    Kiao- 
~    Chan  she  juit  up 
5    her  flag,  and  then 
-    kept  it   up  until 
^    she  forced  a  coii- 
~    cession    of    rio'ht 
5?    from  the  t'hinese 
;^    (_T  o  V  e  r  n  m  e  n  t . 
=    Tiie     piort,    and 
four   hundred 
square    miles   of 
the    surrounding 
t  e  r  1-  i  t  o  r  y  were 
cede d  t  o  Ger- 
many,  and    thus 
she  obtained  her 
coveted  foot- 
hold, in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the 
sjioil. 

The  statistics 
of  the  German 
Empire,  ))  re- 
pa  red  in  the 
year  1805,  and 
issued  in  I  SOT- 
OS,  showed  many 
interesting  facts 


relatix  e  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  peo. 
]ile.  The  attempt  was  made  by  the  statis- 
ticians to  show  the  advance  in  jiopulalion, 
production,  and  commerce,  in  a  comparative 
way  for  about  a  quarterof  a  century;  that  is, 
from  the  founding  of  the  Empire  in  18 VI  to 
ISO.").  The  tables  revealed  in  the  period 
indicated  a  total  increment  in  population  of 
12,5()0,0(K)  souls.  Of  this  number,  about  one- 
fourlh  had  emigrateil  (mostly  to  America), 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  0,.5OO,()()().  This  was 
a  gain  of  aljout  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  the  total  given  in  the  census  of  187.5. 
The  movement  of  the  population  had  the  same 
significant  drift  city-ward,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  recent  censuses  of  the  United  States. 
In  Germany,  the  twenty-year  period  gave 
an  increase  m  the  rural  population  of  only 
thirteen  per  cent,  while  the  gain  in  the  munic- 
ipal population  was  more  than  twice  as  great. 

The  statistics  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  likewise  significant.  One  of  the  as- 
tonishing things  in  the  tables  was  tlie  footing 
which  showed  that  the  consumjition  of  pota- 
toes had  reached  almost  four  pounds  daily 
for  every  inhabitant.  It  has  generally  been 
sujijxised  that  the  potato  is  relatively  a  more 
important  article  of  food  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  country;  1)ut  the  consumption  in 
that  country  is  not  nearlvas  great  as  that  in 
Germany.  The  statistics  also  showed  a 
great  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  native 
meats  consumed  \>y  the  (Tcrmans,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  foreign  importations 
• — a  matter  of  much  impoitance  in  relation 
\\ith  till'  meat  j)roduction  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  was  also  significant  as  tending  to 
show  the  gradual  decline  in  the  ability  of 
the  common  people,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful nations,  to  supply  themselves  with  meat 
food.  In  the  list  of  human  su]qilies,  tine 
nic.-its  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  rice 
at  the  other  end.  .lust  above  rice  in  expen- 
siveness  is  the  potato.  The  gravitation  of 
the  masses  of  nninkind  toward  the  jiotato 
and  the  I'ice  level  is  the  sure  index,  wherever 
such  a  symptom  is  discovered,  that  tlie  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  pefiple  has  been 
weakened  and    their  resources  consumed   in 
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the  Avastefulness  of  bad  government  and  the 
horrid  luxury  of  war.  The  boast  that  the 
German  Kaiser  is  the  war  lord  of  Europe  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  his  subjects  will 
eat  potatoes  instead  of  beef! 

The  considerations  just  referred  to  soon 
got  a  historical  importance  in  the  relations 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  latter,  must  be  fed,  and  the  food  equa- 
tion was  against  the  Germans.  Their  side 
of  the  balance  went  up,  and  the  scale  had  to 
he  restored  by  importation  from  America. 
The  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  had  not  been  cordial  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centmy.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deep-down  antagonism  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  governnuMit.  Imperialism  and  de- 
macracy  cannot  finally  coexist  in  the  world. 
The  Kaiser  and  the  supporters  of  his  system 
cannot  well  brook  the  necessity  of  dei)end- 
ence  on  the  great  American  democracy  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  fruits  and  meats. 
Hence  these  tears  !  Ever  and  anon  a  canard 
is  started  in  Germany  about  the  vicious 
character  of  the  American  supplies.  Then 
a  j)roclamation  of  non-importation  is  issued, 
and  tlien  comes  a  protest  from  the  American 
side.  So  the  casuistical  game  goes  on — and 
the  Germans  take  to  potatoes. 

At  this  epoch,  the  same  spirit  relative  to 
what  is  called  "expansion"  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  began  to  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
powers,  seeing  and  envying  the  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain,  would  be  great  by  tlie  same 
means  which  she  had  employed  in  achieving 
greatness.  Each  one  of  them  adopted  a 
method  in  which  the  leading  principle  was 
designated  as  Xha  forward  policy.  Each  one 
of  them,  unable  to  cope  with  the  domestic 
questions  with  which  all  were  afflicted,  and 
each  striving  to  reach  over  the  near-by  grief 
and  agitation  to  something  far-off  and  spec- 
tacular, sought  to  find  in  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion a  vent  and  diversion  for  the  troubles 
at  home. 

Tlius  Germany  began  to  say,  as  one  of  her 
leading  reviewers  said,  "It  is  the  Germans 
who  are  to  be  the  great  civilizing  agency  of 


the  future,  the  cement  of  new  societies,  be- 
cause the  German,  of  all  men,  is  the  most 
ada|)table."'  So  said  tlicy  all.  German  am- 
bition reached  out  at  this  epoch  into  Africa, 
and  the  far  East.  Gernumy  sought  to  find 
or  to  make  a  nuirket.  She  must  be  a  great 
commercial  power.  XOr  is  it  easy  to  discover 
the  foundation  of  this  infinite  delusion  which 
took  possession  of  the  uations,  and  expressed 
itself  in  tlie  rush  and  struggle  to  gain  foreign 
trade  at  the  expense  of  domestic  develop- 
ment and  iieace. 

At  the  present  time,  not  a  single  great 
state  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  (Tre;it  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, has  even  approximately  developed  the 
resources  of  its  own  soil;  an<l  yet  they  are 
all  striving  to  gather  resources,  to  amass 
wealth,  and  to  make  themselves  impregnable 
by  insane  foreign  ambitions,  1)y  expeditions 
and  conquests  in  iniknown  regions,  by  the 
butchery  and  oppression  of  barliarian  and 
half-civilized  peoples,  and  by  mutual  robber- 
ies perpetrated  on  every  inviting  coast  and 
prosperous  islanil  of  the  world.  This  lunacy 
Germany,  dominated  by  the  War  Kaiser, 
caught  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 
The  Germans  joined  in  the  universal  rush 
toward  the  coming  cataclysm  of  world-wide 
insurrection  and  transfonnatiou. 

The  manifestation  of  this  policy  of  expan- 
sion, of  island-clutching  and  continental  con- 
quests on  the  i)art  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, was  shown  in  the  German  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Samoa.  A  petty  crisis 
came  in  the  years  1898-99.  Ten  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  administer  the  afi'airs  of  Samoa  by  means 
of  a  triple  protectorate.  The  native  sover- 
eign should  be  supported  l)y  the  three  pow- 
ers named.  This  arrangement  held  until 
August  of  1898,  when  old  King  Malietoa 
died.  A  successor  to  the  throne  was  named,. 
as  the  three  powers  had  agreed,  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  island.  By  him  Malietoa,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  selected  as  successor  to 
the  throne — whatever  the  "throne"  might 
mean. 

This  selection  of  a  king  was  distasteful  Xo 
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the  German  faction  in  Samoa,  and  tliat  fac- 
tion was  charged  with  instigating  ii  revohi- 
tion  among  the  natives.  The  movement 
was  successful  to  the  extent,  that  another 
Samoan  prince,  named  Mataafa,  was  chosen 
king.  Civil  war  ensued  among  the  natives, 
but  the  British  and  ATiierican  consuls  agreed 
to  accept  for  the  time  the  i)rovisional  gov- 
ernment, having  Mataafa  as  its  figurehead. 


KING  MATAAFA  OF  SAMOA-Vi'HEi.n  BV  tiik  Cermax  Faction 


Soon  followed  riots,  amlniscades,  and  killings 
in  several  places.  In  one  melee,  which  oc- 
curred on  January  1,  1899,  not  a  few  of  the 
natives  were  slain  and  dcca])itated — for  that 
is  their  manner  in  war. 

Of  the  rival  kings,  Malietoa  was  supported 
by  British  and  American  influence,  while 
Mataafa  was  upheld  by  the  German  officials. 
Bush  fighting  and  guerilla  warfare  prevailed, 
and  continued  sporadically  for  several 
months.     Finally  a  Peace  Commission  was 


appointed  hy  the  three  powers,  and  the  three 
representative  consuls  were  notified  to  issue 
a  proclamation  suspending  hostilities.  Here- 
upon, on  the  2'7th  of  April,  Mataafa  sullenly 
receded  from  Apia  into  the  interior.  A  truce 
was  jM-omulgated,  to  which  Germany  gave 
unwilling  acquiescence;  for  she  perceived  that 
her  influence  in  Samoan  affairs  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  superior  power  of  her  two  rivals. 
Meanwhile  the  great  actors  in 
the  imperial  drama — they  who 
had  forged  the  Empire  with  the 
mingled  violence  of  genius  and 
iron — dropped  one  by  one  from 
the  stage.  Tlie  old  first  Emperor 
and  his  distinguished  son,  Fred- 
erick III.,  passed  away.  Von 
Moltke,  the  Grant  of  Germany, 
was  no  more.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  in  his  palace  at  Fried- 
richsruhe,  died  Prince  Otto  von 
Bismai'ck,  whose  part  in  the 
drama  of  modern  Europe  had 
doubtless  been  greater  than  the 
part  of  either  the  Kaiser  or  the 
head  of  the  army. 

It  were  not  far  from  correct  to 
regard  Bismarck  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  striking  figure  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  may  be  that  to  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  Glad- 
stone held  a  larger  place.  But  in 
reality,  it  is  not  so,  for  Bismarck 
transformed  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Gladstone  succeeded  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  lie  failed  to  secure  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  and  he  was  on 
the  whole  borne  forward  l>y  progressive 
forces  and  was  not  essentially  a  transformer 
of  events.     - 

Bismarck  not  only  organized  the  German 
Empire,  but  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
he  prepared,  with  more  than  a  statesman's 
skill,  the  antecedent  conditions  out  of  which 
came  the  political  unification  of  the  German 
states.  The  evidences  and  tokens  of  his  life 
and  work  are  so  abundant  in  the  preceding 
pages  that  no  further   sketch  of  the  great 
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Chancellor  will  here  be  given.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  eighty-three  years  three 
months  and  fifteen  days  of  age.  His  decease 
jirodiiced  a  profound  impression  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  funeral  were  such  as  befitted  the 
conspicuous  act  which  he  had  performed  in 
the  drama  of  modern  history. 


one  of  the  youngest  of  his  great  contempora- 
ries. He  had  shown  liimself  to  be  no  less  a 
statesman  than  an  organizer  of  armies  and 
navies.  .  When  Bismarck  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  Chancellorship,  in  March  of  1890, 
Caprivi  was  named  as  his  successor.  In  this 
relation,  he  obtained  Helgoland  from  Great 
Britain  by  exchanging  therefor  the  German 


PALACE  OF  PRINCE  BISMAKCK.  BERLIN. 


The  passing  of  Prince  Bismarck  from  the 
stage  was  followed  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1899,  by  the  death  of  Baron  Georg  Leo  von 
Caprivi,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  from  1890 
to  1894.  He,  like  his  great  predecessor,  died 
in  retirement  rather  under  the  disfavor  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Caprivi  was  born 
on  the  24tli  of  February,  1831.     He  was  thus 


claims  in  Zanzibar  and  Witu.  In  the  year 
following  his  accession,  lie  secured  and  con- 
firmed the  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and 
Italy.  His  death  removed  one  of  the  last 
pillars  and  ornaments  from  the  temple  of  the 
First  Empire — the  Empire  created,  as  the 
logical  sequel  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
l>y  William  I.  and  his  generals  at  Versailles. 
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l^^'/  \j:i:>al  histoil  v.—  riii-:  jkjJi/ju.x  would. 


chapter    clxiv.— italy,  austria=h  ungary, 

Spain,  Etc. 


',N    Italy,    tlic    year    1880 
saw  Ci'ispi  iiioro   tiriiily 
establixlu'il  in  power  by 
reason  of  llie  change  in 
his    niiiiistry,    and- the 
atleni|ite(l  assassination 
ol'  iiiiri.    Jle  enijiliasi/.ed 
liis  beiiel'  in   tlie  neces- 
sity of  Italy's  retaining  lier  |)laee  in  the  Trijile 
Alliance  by  liis  attitude   in   the  tliandier  at 
Rome,  and  by  his  siieeeh  at  a  l)aM(iuet,  in  ins 


MAIKjriS    in    IM'DIM. 

honor  at  I'alerniii.  'I'liere  was  a  report  cur- 
rent that  a  treaty  bet  ween  I'Jigland  and  Italy 
had  been  formed,  an<l,  although  the  rumor 
was  odicially  contradicted,  it  was  the  general 
belief  lluit  P^ngland  w<iuld  not  ix'rnnl  any 
alteration  of  the  jiosition  of  affairs  in  the 
MeiliterraTU'an  through  the  destruction  of 
the  Italian  licet. 


Two  deaths  occurred  during  the  year 
that  must  be  mentioned;  those  of  Signor 
t'airoli,  formerly  Premier,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Carignan,  the  King's  uncle. 

In  the  year  following,  ihc.  elections  to  Par- 
liament gave  an  overwheluung  majority  to 
Crisjii,  the  Irredentists  failing  to  excite  the 
national  feeling,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
iinancial  condition  continued  one  of  gravest 
trouble,  so  that  the  increased  armament  waa 
a  grievous  burden;  but  the  Ministerial 
success  was  shortdived,  and  in  1891  it  was 
reversed,  the  Manpiis  di  Rudiiu  forming 
a  Cabinet.  Yet  the  general  policy  was 
hardly  disturbed  by  the  change,  the  new 
I'remier  holding,  like  Crispi,  to  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

In  her  internal  alfairs  Italy  was  much 
distressed,  for  the  labor  troul)les  that  af- 
flicted all  Kui-ope  wi're  strongly  marked  in 
the  kingdom.  'J'lie  ^lay-day  demonstra- 
tions were  riotous,  with  collisions  between 
the  mob  and  troo|is  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
while  most,  unworthy  street-fights  occurred 
in  IJologna,  caused  by  the  arrogant  folly  of 
the  ollieeis  ;ind  the  popular  jealousy  of  the 
military.  To  these  dissensions  were  added 
the  irritating  effect  of  general  financial  dis- 
tress— a  distress  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Freiich  markets  were  clo.  ed  to  Italiat> 
productions. 

Nor  were  natural  calamities  wanting  at 
this  time  to  emphasize  tlu^  hardship  of  the 
period,  as  floods  in  the  autunni  caused  great 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  mult iiilieat ion 
of  ills  expressed  itself  in  1802  by  a  change  in 
the  Government,  the  Moderate  Left  defeat- 
ing the  T\r')lerate  Right,  and  est.iblishiug 
Signor  Giolitti  in  the  ])lace  of  Signor  di 
Rudini.  1'he  ])revailing  discontent  was  ex- 
j)ressed  with  much  violence  by  the  anarchists. 
A  bond)  was  exploded  at  the  resklence  of 
the  Uinted  States  Minister,  but  no  omu  was 
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iniureo.  Anotlier  was  discovered  in  time  to 
prevent  tlie  wrecking  of  the  Palazzo  Altieri, 
the  headquarters  of  the  jjapal  guard.  An 
explosion  occurred  also  at  the  ^larignoli 
Palace,  hut  by  a  fortunate  accident  there 
was  no  loss  of  life. 

Far  more  threatening  to  the  State  were 
the  revelations  that  were  now  made  in  the 
Chamber  as  to  the  corruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  stoiTu  came  when  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  banking  laws  for  a 
tenn  of  six  years.  Charges  were  openly  made 
that  the  Banca  Romana  and  other  banks  had 
been  guilty  of  gigantic  frauds,  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  Government  officials  had  been 
secured  by  constant  bribes.  These  charges 
were  fully  investigated,  and  they  were  proved 
to  be  true.  Distrust  was  expressed  as  to  the 
fullness  of  the  investigation  from  the  fact  that 
no  senator  or  deputy  was  named  in  the  list  of 
the  accused. 

When  the  parliamentary  session  opened  in 
November  it  was  found  that  the  report  of  the 
Inquiry  Commissioners  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  papers  seized  in  the  house  of  Signor  Tan- 
logno,  one  of  the  senators,  had  been  put  out 
of  sight.  This  caused  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Forthwith  Signor  Giolitti,  the  Premier,  fell, 
because,  knowing  the  guilt  of  Signor  Tan- 
logno,  he  had  retained  that  name  on  the  list 
of  senators.  Signor  Zanardelli  followed  in  the 
Premiership;  but  within  a  few  days  the  failure 
of  the  Credito  Mobiliare  caused  such  terror 
that  Signor  Crispi  was  summoned  from  Sicily 
again  to  assume  control  of  the  Government. 

Meantime  riots  and  outrages  by  the  popu- 
lace abounded.  Sicily  was  in  full  revolt  be- 
cause of  a  proposal  to  relieve  the  financial 
situation  by  means  of  new  taxes.  The  only 
breaks  in  the  gloom  were  caused  by  the  cele- 
bration, in  March,  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee,  it 
being  the  fiftieth  annivei-sary  of  Leo's  conse- 
cration as  Archbishop  of  the  titular  diocese  of 
Damietta.  Fifty-five  thousand  gathered  to 
the  splendid  service  in  St.  Peter's,  and  among 
the  countless  visitors  were  special  representa- 
tives from  most  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
the  world,  while  the  gifts  from  these  and  les- 
ser persons  were  almost  fabulously  valuable. 
The  Pope  crowned  his  Jubilee  by  the  beat  id- 


eation of  Joan  of  Arc.  A  month  later  a  second 
fete  enlivened  the  capital,  it  being  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Emperor  William  of  Gemiany  was 
welcomed,  and  won  great  favor  in  Rome  by 
placing  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

In  1894  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  were  at 
their  worst,  with  popular  uprisings  everj"where 
and  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in  Sicily. 
Crispi  was  unable  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  time,  and  his  popularity  was  only  retained 
with  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  by  an  an- 
archist named  Lega.  Even  this  halo  of  possi- 
ble martyrdom  was  dissipated,  however,  when 
Signor  Giolitti  produced  the  missing  papers  in 
the  Banca  Romana  inquiry,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Premier  was  implicated  in  the  prev- 
alent  corruption.  His  resignation  was  de- 
manded; but  he  refused  to  resign,  and  the 
unique  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved  while  the  Premier  remained. 
The  most  important  death  in  1894  was  that 
of  the  ex-King  of  Xaples,  Francis  Maria 
Leopold  of  Bourbon. 

In  1895,  despite  the  taint  of  the  financial 
scandals,  the  Government  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  elections,  this  result  being  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  Pope,  who  bade  all  Catholics  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  polls.  The  agitations 
in  the  legislative  body  and  in  the  country  at 
large  were  less,  wearing  out,  it  may  be,  from 
their  own  exhaustive  violence.  Sicily  grew 
quiet,  the  occupation  by  troops  being  really  to 
its  great  advantage  by  bringing  some  money 
into  the  island.  A  bomb  exploded  on  the 
stairway  of  the  French  Consulate  in  Ancona, 
whereupon  tlie  customary  anger  flared  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  Italian  Governments; 
but  as  a  whole  the  country  was  beginning  to 
desire  rest  from  disastrous  turbulence  of  all 
sorts.  Crispi  retained  his  Ministry  into  1 896, 
and  then  yielded  to  the  Marquis  di  Rudini. 
not  because  of  the  corruptions  laid  to  his 
charge  in  connection  with  the  bank  scandals, 
but  bec.'iuse  of  the  defeat  of  the  Italian 
troops  in  Abyssinia. 

The  historical  forces,  back  of  the  minis- 
terial crisis  just  referred  to,  were  far  reach- 
ing.    The    Cabinet   of    Crispi    went    down 
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before  a  national  reaction  brought  on  by 
the  news  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  course  of  events  in  that  remote  region 
had  become  complex  in  the  last  degree.  In 
1895,  Great  Britain,  having  completed  the 
pacification  of  Lower  Egypt,  concluded  for 
the  time  that  the  game  in  Upper  Egypt  was 
not  worth  the  ammunition.  Meanwhile, 
Italy  had  established  a  colonial  station  at 
Massowah,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  other 
.powers,  she  began  to  extend   her   authority 


the'Soudaii  in  1890.  The  Abyssinians  being 
a  progressive  people,  belonging  to  the 
Semitic  race,  though  professing  Christianity, 
mustered  a  large  army,  and  from  Russian 
sources  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of  ex- 
cellent arms  and  ammunition. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Italian 
forces  on  the  frontier  under  command  of 
General  Baratieri  were  not  awake  to  the 
strength  and  equipment  of  the  Abyssinians, 
and   the  Italian   commander  did  not  hesitate 


ilEXELEK  OF  ABYSSIMA  KECEIVING  FOKEKiN  AJIBASSADOES. 


over  the  surrounding  territory  reaching 
southward  along  the  coast  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  country  is  designated  as  Erytraja. 
The  region  adjoins  Abyssinia;  and  it  was 
not  long  until  the  Italians  on  their  south- 
western frontier  came  into  contact  with  the 
Abyssinians,  who  under  their  King  Menelek 
had  revived  their  power  and  influence,  which 
had  waned  after  the  death  of  King  John, 
who  perished  in  a  war  with  the  Dervishes  of 


to  risk  a  battle  with  his  army  of  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand  men.  Indeed,  the  advanced 
division  numbered  only  fifteen  thousand. 
This  advance  took  position  at  Adowah,  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Here,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1896,  Baratieri  was  attacked, 
and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  More 
than  three  thousand  of  his  men  including  a 
great  number  of  officers  were  lost  in  the  bat- 
tle and  the  retreat.      The  i-out  was  checked 
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by  tbo  Italian  reOnforceinonts  uiiJer  General 
Baldissera,  eominandiiiir  the  reserve  division, 
who  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  trammel  up 
the  consequences  of  the  disaster. 

It  was  the  news  of  this  shameful  over- 
throw which  wrought  havoc  witli  the  cxist- 
ing  political  order  in  Italy.  The  ministry 
went  diiwu  M'ith  a  crash,  an<l  the  throne 
itself  was  shaken.  All  tiie  malcontent  ele- 
ments in  the  Kinifdom  rose  suddeidy  to  the 
surface,  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  royal 
Government  could  do  to  prevent  a  revolution. 

Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  discover  in  this 
situation  the  tremendous  swirl  of  inter- 
national forces  in  Eastern  Africa.  The 
Russian  Czar  made  haste  to  grant  a  decora- 
tion to  King  ]Menelek.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  and  Austria,  being  members  of  the 
Dreibund,  with  lialy  for  the  third,  came  to 
the  su|)port  of  that  jiowcr  in  the  recovery  of 
her  prestige  and  footing  on  the  Red  Sea. 
France,  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  must  extend 
her  symjiathy  to  the  .Vbyssinians.  And 
hereupon  Great  liritain  threw  in  her  influ- 
ence with  the  Dreibundl  Out  of  this  con- 
dition came  the  Gog  and  ^lagog  of  Eastern 
Africa  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 

At  the  first  there  was  exjieetation  of  an 
Italian  campaign  on  a  large  scale  against 
Abyssinia.  Nothing  less  than  this  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  hisldricd  expectation  in  the 
after  part  of  iN'.Mi.  l>ut  the  international 
comjilicatiiin  operati/il  the  other  way.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  tjie  Italian  campaign  was 
the  dissemination  of  the  rinderpest  among 
the  cattle  of  the  count  i-y.  The  disease 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  the 
most  fatal  results.  It  became  the  order  of 
the  day  to  shoot  down  and  1o  burn  the 
carcasses  of  wliole  herds;  and  still  the  infec- 
tion sjwead.  The  Italian  cause  got  ])resently 
so  bad  a  name  that  Uie  King  was  induced  by 
the  new  ministry  to  oj)eu  negotiations  with 
Alenelek.  Conferences  were  held  with  that 
sovereign,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  by 
which  the  Italians  were  1o  withdraw  from 
the  contested  territory,  and  retain  only  their 
small  province  of  Erytra'a.  The  event  gave 
peculiar  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  thereby 
Abvssinia  v\as  left  as  the  only  remaining  iii- 


de]icndent  native  kingdom  in  the  whole  of 
Africa. 

Though  the  Abyssinian  complication  was 
solved,  or  at  least  mitigated,  the  affairs  in 
the  home  kingdom  could  not  be  reduced  to  a 
calm.  During  the  whole  of  1897,  and  the 
beginning  of  1898,  Italian  society  was  rent 
with  disturbances  and  feuds.  The  insurgent 
disposition  was  partly^  traceable  to  social 
and  partly  to  ])olitical  causes.  There  were 
also  industrial  causes  like  those  operating  in 
the  United  States.  The  Italians  were  over- 
taxed and  underfed.  There  was  a  lack  of 
employment  and  constant  encroachment  of 
corjiorate  greed  on  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  laboring  masses.  The  Italians  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  vote  intelligently  and 
patriotically.  It  was  ditiicult  at  the  elections 
to  get  a  large  vote  deposited.  Though  uni- 
versal suffrage  prevailed,  there  was  much 
religious  and  some  social  jirejudice  against 
it.  In  many  instances,  the  ecclesiastical 
])ower  had  been  exercised  to  prevent  com- 
municants from  voting.  On  top  of  all  was 
the  lingering  animosity  and  shame  for  the 
three  thousand  Italian  soldiers  sacrificed  at 
Adowali. 

In  the  early  sunnner  of  1698,  matters  be- 
came alarming.  On  the  day  of  the  general 
election,  riots  broke  out  in  many  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  In  Milan,  the  disturbance 
amounted  to  an  insurrection.  The  rioters 
were  coiifrontt'd  by  the  soldiers,  and  there 
was  much  tiring,  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
Three  hundred  persons  were  reported  killed, 
and  fully  a  thousand  wounded  in  the  emeute. 

The  result  was  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  ministry  of  Count  Rudini.  That  states- 
man had  found  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
his  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
After  the  disastrous  affair  at  Milan,  he  failed 
altogethci'  to  command  the  re(juisite  backing. 
He  and  his  fellow  ministers  accordingly  re- 
signed, in  July  of  1898,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment Mas  organized  with  General  Pelloux  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  whole  Cabinet  was 
strongly  military  in  character.  The  office 
of  ^Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  assigned 
to  Admiral  Canevaro.  The  new  order  as- 
sumed a  conciliatory  tone  toward  Parliament 
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a!;d  toward  public  opinion,  witli  the  result  of 
a  period  of  political  quietude  which  prevailed 
in  the  after  part  of  1898  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year. 

The  year  1889  was  one  of  peculiar  trial  to 


family  is  in  reality  the  most  effective  tie  that 
holds  together  subjects  of  diverse  nationali- 
ties and  vai-ious  interests.  As  to  the  inter- 
nal policy  of  the  Emperor,  much  murmuring 
in  Bohemia  was  caused  by  his  resolute  re- 


SCENE  DUKINU  THE  BREAD  RIOTS  IN  MILAN. 


Austria-Hungary,  owing  to  the  violent  death, 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  his  own  hand,  of 
Rudolph,  the  Crown  Prince.  This  disaster 
was  most  unfortunate,  since  it  occurred 
where  ine  personal  influence  of  the  reigning 
—15 


fusal  to  entertain  any  overture  toward  niak- 
ino;  Bohemia  a  sovereign  State,  only  united 
to  the  Einpire  by  the  Crown.  In  Hungary 
there  was  apparent  a  revival  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  spirit,  but  the  discontent  found  its 
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cliit'f  expression  in  the  unjioj)\ilarity  uf  M. 
Tisza.  In  Austria  tlie  condition  of  the 
working  classes  was  bad,  and  strilves  were 
numerous,  aeconijianied  l)y  mutterings  of 
the  socialistic  sti>rin  of  the  same  sound  as 
that  heard  in  Germany,  'i'he  nOations  be- 
tween the  Empire  ami  Russia  continued  to 


KUDOLPH,  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

display  a  strong  spirit  of  rivalry  as  to  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  embittered  by 
Russian-  jiredominance  in  Servia  and  the 
massing  of  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier, 
together  with  the  sympathy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  with  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
patriots  of  Bulgaria  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  external  dictation  and  to  win  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  powers. 

The  death  of  most  importance  to  the  world 


was  that  of  fount  Karolyi,  who  had  reprb- 
sented  his  Government  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
and  in  London,  and  this  was  followed  in  1S90 
l)y  that  of  Count  Andrass}',  who  had  attained 
great  ])rominence  in  his  term  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Throughout  1890  Austria-Hungary 
was  disturbed  by  the  agitations  in  the  Balkan 
States,  and  by  riots  and  strikes,  tlie  discon- 
tent showing  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Tisza, 
the  Hungarian  Premier,  and  in  the  difficult 
position  of  Count  Taaffe's  Cisleithan  minis- 
try through  the  indiscretions  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  in  Bohemia.  In  1891  affairs  in 
Bohemia  became  even  more  disturbed.  The 
Home  Rulers  obtained  control,  but  Count 
Taafe  was  undismaj^ed,  and,  indeed,  strength- 
ened the  German  element  in  his  Cabinet,  de- 
spite all  endeavors  of  the  Radicals.  Warring 
factions  were,  however,  too  much  for  his 
skill  in  1893,  and  he  resigned  after  twelve 
years  of  service. 

Soon  afterward  the  feeling  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Legislature  became  so  bitter  that  per- 
sonal encounters  occurred  between  members 
on  the  floor,  and  the  Emperor  thereupon 
closed  the  Diet.  ^Vnarchistic  uprisings  took 
place  throughout  the  district,  and  an  anti- 
llynastic  movement  was  Started,  crowds  in 
Prague  and  other  places  singing  the  Russian 
and  the  French  national  anthems.  The 
presence  of  troops  and  in  some  instances 
bloodshed  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  fac- 
tions. Matters  were  ultimately  rendered 
tolerable  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  selection 
of  Prince  Alfred  Windischgriitz  to  be  Pre- 
mier, he  being  a  Moderate  Conservative,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  loved  landlord  in  many 
dift'erent  provinces. 

A  matter  of  better  import  to  Austria  was 
the  marriage  in  Vienna  of  the  Archduchess 
Margaret  Sophia  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  The  riots  continued  and  spread 
through  all  the  Empire  in  1894.  The  death 
of  Kossuth  the  patriot,  who  died  in  exile  in 
Italy,  in  ^larch,  aroused  the  Hungarian 
crowds  to  particular  violence.  The  inability 
of  the  ministry  to  cope  with  afl^airs  became 
apparent,  and  in  May,  M.  Khueh  Hedervary 
became  Premier.  In  this  year  the  most  im- 
portant act  bf  legislation  was  the  passing  of 
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the  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  to  the  great  chagrin 
of  the  Catholics,  making  the  civil  eeremonj' 
compulsory,  though  permitting  a  subsequent 
religious  rite.  In  the  following  year,  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  was  some- 
what improved^  although 
severe  earthquakes  in  the 
south  caused  much  suffering. 

In  1894  military  circles  were 
much  grieved  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Archduke 
Albert  Frederick  Rudolf, 
Field  Marshal  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  army.  This 
was  followed  in  1896  by  the 
death,  in  Plungary,  of  the 
Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  the 
philanthropist.  The  year  1896 
was  remarkable  in  Hungarian 
history  since  it  witnessed  an 
imposing  celebration  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  nation's  life.  The  occa- 
sion was  adorned  with  the  in- 
stitution of  public  works 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
an  Exposition  in  the  summer 
at  Budapest,  attended  by 
many  visitors  from  foreign 
countries. 

A  glance  at  the  political  and 
social  affairs  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  the  year  1895  reveals 
a  condition  in  which  nearly  all 
the  forces  of  modern  history 
were  at  work.       There  was  a 
marked    drawing    asunder  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Em- 
pire;   Austria    went     at    this 
epoch  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  conservatism,  while  Hungary  veered  off  in 
the    direction  of  liberalism.     Meanwhile,  in 
Vienna,  the  anti-Semitic  crusade  in  Europe 
reached  its   climax.      The   hostility   to    the 
Jews  became  intense.     As  usual,  there  were 
both  an  ethnic  and  a  financial  or  social  rea- 
son   for    the    antagonism.       The     Hebrews 
in  Vienna  had  become,  first  an    important, 
and  then  a  dominant  factor  in  the  business 
life    of   the    city.      Having    control    of   the 


finances,  they  controlled  the  city  government 
— for  that  hapi)cns  in  every  city  where  the 
given  condition  exists.  The  Conservative 
and  Catholic  party  became  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  Jewish  regime,  and  at  length. 


GENERAL  LOUIS  KOSSUTH. 

in    the  election    of   1895,   they   attacked   it 
openly. 

The  city  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  council  in  which  the  anti- 
Semitic  combination  had  ninety-two  seats, 
while  the  Liberals  (who  conceded  much  to 
the  Jews  and  included  them  politically)  ob- 
tained only  forty-two  seats.  This  result  was 
grateful  to  the  Government,  but  that  Gov- 
ernment  had    to   conceal   all   sjnnptoms    of 
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jubilation,  since  it  was  under  oljligations  to 
tlie  Jewish  Laukers.  Tlie  revolt,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  overtliruw  th<'  niiiiistry  of 
Count  W'inilischgriitz,  anil  to  insure  the 
ajjiiointnient  of  a  Conservative.  A  new 
Premier  was  found  in  the  ]ierson  of  Count 
Badeni,  formerly  Goveruor  of  (4alicia,  a 
strong  Conservative  and  Catholic.  Notwith- 
stimding  his  religion  and  jiolitical  principles, 
it  wa,s  necessary  for  him  to  accept  and  con- 
tinue the  Dreibund,   or  Triple  Alliance,  of 


trials.  On  the  ICth  of  May  in  that  year,  the 
Archduke  Charles  Louis  die<l.  lie  was  tlie 
heir  jiresumptive  to  the  inijierial  crown.  His 
son  Francis  Ferdinand,  next  in  order  of  the 
succession,  had  been  already  overtaken  with 
an  incurable  nuxlady.  The  tliird  heir  was 
the  Archduke  Otto,  but  there  were  reasons  to 
anticipate  his  resignation  in  favor  of  his  son 
Charies,  still  a  youth.  The  friends  of  the 
imperial  liouse  felt  an  an.xiety  that  Francis 
Joseph,  who  had  now  reached  his  sixty-sixth 
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Austria,  (Germany,  and  Italy.  The  new  Min- 
ister of  Finance  was  Ilerr  von  Holinski,  of 
Polisli  origin,  a  man  known  to  some  extent 
in  the  world  of  letters.  The  .system  of 
finances  over  which  he  was  c.illcd  to  preside 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  Hungarians,  and 
he  was  obliged  in  his  administration  to  tem- 
porize with  the  coniiicting  interests  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Emjure. 

Ill     the     spring    of     1S9G,    (he    Ilajisburg 
dynasty  passed   through  another  of  its  many 


year,  might  remain  on  the  throne  for  years 
to  come.  It  was  feared  that  should  hi^  sud- 
denly depart,  the  youth  of  Prince  Charles 
might  invite  the  distracted  and  antagonistic 
factions  in  the  Empire  to  rise  against  it,  and 
perhaps  succeed  in  a  revolution. 

The  startling  results  of  the  Austrian 
elections  in  1896  were  partly  attributable  to 
the  new  and  extended  franchise  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  people.  Like  all  citizens 
unused  to  their  tools,  the  Austrians  i  u'cd  to 
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gain  from  their  new  liberty  all  its  value. 
One  of  its  first  consequences  was  a  deadlock 
in  the  Reichsrath,  in  the  session  of  1897. 
The  opposing  parties  knew  nothing  hut  to 
confront  each  other  and  stand  their  grounds. 
The  question  alxjut  which  the  irreconcilable 
division  occurred  was  that  of  teaching  lan- 
guages other  than  German  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  Bohemian  quarter  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  constituted  in 


party  and  the  Slav  party  confronted  each 
other  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  neither  woiad 
yield  to  the  other.  No  business  could  be 
transacted,  and  the  session  was  barren  of  le- 
sults. 

Ordinarily,  legislative  entanglements  of  the 
kind  here  mentioned  have  little  importance; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  danger 
of  serious  historical  results.  It  chanced  that 
at  this  juncture,  namely  in  1897,  the  period 
expired  of  the  union  of  Hungary  with 
the  Austrian  Empire.  That  compact  is 
renewable  after  a  given  term  of  years. 
The  union  of  the  two  powers  extends 
only  to  the  executive  head  of 
the  dual  Government.  Hun- 
garv  has   its  own  legislative 
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some  parts  thegreatmajorityof  thepopiilation. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  Moravians. 
The  peoples  of  this  region  are  not  German 
in  language  or  sentiments,  but  are  Slavs. 
Desiring  to  have  their  o^^•n  language  recog- 
nized in  the  schools  and  courts  of  law,  the 
Slavic  communities  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  and  obtained  the  desired 
concession;  but  the  German  opposition  to 
the  innovation  was  extreme.     The  German 


Assembly,  or  Diet,  and  its  own  home  rule, 
except  that  the  Austrian  Kaiser  is  the- 
elective  King  of  Hungary. 

While  the  deadlock  in  the  Reichsrath  was 
on,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  periodical 
resolution  of  reunion.  The  session  was 
about  to  go  by,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  resolution  which  had  been 
already  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment   was,    on    the    19th   of   November, 
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provisioiKilly  a)iiiru\iMl  liy  tlie  Reichsratli. 
Meainvliilc,  the  illustr:itc(l  newspaper  at 
Stuttgart  jiublislu'd  a  cartoon  in  which  the 
Count  Badeni  was  represented  as  straining 
evoiy  nerve  in  the  attempt  to  draw  the 
chariot  of  state.  Tlie  cliariot  had  too 
imnoj  t/ririrs.    ]u  it  «  ere  a  priest,  a  Hebrew 


legislation. 


CAliLOS  \VOLF— Leaueu  of  tiik  ItADUAi-s  in  Aistkiax  Parliament, 

'  money-changer,  a  landlord,  and  two  or  three 
Czeclis.  It  was  a  Government  beset  with 
difficulties  ! 

In  course  of  time,  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  situation  in  the  Reichsratli  appeared. 
The  deadlock  continued,  and  the  contention 
becoming  more  boisterous  broke  into  riot. 
The  scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  the  after 
part   of    1897   beggared    description.      The 


like  had  never  before  l)een  witnessed  in  the 
deliberative  body  of  any  civilized  nation. 
The  reason,  however,  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  diverse  races  represented,  and  the  babel 
of  languages  heard,  in  the  Reichsratli  were 
inconsistent  with  any  serious  progressive 
The  cataclysm  came  at  the  close 
of  the  year  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Badeni  ministry.  The 
Reichsrath  unable  to  do  any- 
thing itself  could  agree  on 
nothing  except  the  torment  of 
the  ministry.  The  latter 
yielded  and  went  down. 
Baron  Gautseh  von  Franken- 
thurm,  a  pious  schoolmaster, 
conservative  and  ancient,  was 
chosen  as  Premier.  Already 
he  had  had  some  experience 
in  statecraft  as  well  as  in 
pedagogy.  He  had  performed 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  had  offended 
few,  and  inspired  nobody. 
There  was  not  much  likeli- 
hood that  Carlos  Wolf,  loader 
of  the  opposition,  who  had 
recently  fought  a  duel  with 
Count  Badeni,  would  have 
occasion  to  challenge  his 
successor! 

There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  critics  and  reviewers 
who  held  that  the  unprece- 
dented agitation  in  Austria- 
Hungary  at  this  time  was  an 
indication  not  of  disruption, 
but  of  reviving  national  life. 
Dr.  Emll  Riech,  of  Oxford, 
himself  a  Hungarian  scholar 
and  historian,  took  this  view 
of  the  affairs  in  his  native  Kingdom  and  its 


'  A  strikinj,'  sl;etcli  of  the  condition  of  aflfairs  in 
Austria-HuDgary  at  tlie  iniddle  of  tlie  last  decenniura  o( 
the  centur.v  is  cited  by  Sanmel  L.  Clemens  in  his  article 
Stirring  Tiniex  in  Austria,  in  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  tot 
March,  1898.  The  citation  is  trom  Forrest  Morgan, 
who  pxade  a  stndy  of  the  subject  in  1895.  Mr.  Morgan 
says : 

"  The  Austro-Hungarian  Atonarohy  is  the  patchwork 
iiuilt,  the  Midway  Plalsai'cc,  tb-e  national  chain-gang  of 
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t)aramount  Empire.  In  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  March,  1898,  Dr.  Reich  argued 
with  much  cogency  to  the  effect  that 
the  tumults  in  the  Reichsrath  shoukl  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  the  vigorous 
vitality  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  peojijles. 
"Now,"  said  the  reviewer,  "through  the 
intensified  life  of  each  nationality  there 
is  prospect  of  an  intellectual  renascence  of 
peoples  who  ha\e  hitherto  been  slumbering 
on  the  pillows  of  sloth.  The  Czechs  stung  to 
the  quick  by  their  political  antagonists  will 
still  more  advance  their  national  literature, 
which  even  now  is  considerable,  puce  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen.  Already  in  music,  the 
Czechs  have  embodied  tlu'ir  national  gifts  in 
the  very  remarkable  works  of  Dvorak.'  Tlie 
Poles  of  Galicia  are  a  gifted  race,  and  great 
tilings  may  be  expected  from  them  both  in 
science,  literature,  and  art.  Through  the 
inevitable  complication,  the  Germans  of 
Austria  will  be  induced  to  multiply  their 
efforts  at  intellectual  supremacy  in  Austria. 
The  vast  progress  made  by  Hungary  in  all 
the  departments  of  life,  political  and  intel- 
lectual, in  the  last;  forty  years,  owing  to  the 
burnine:  ambition  of  the  Ma^vars,  is  a  sure 


Europe  ;  a  state  that  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  collection  of 
nations;  some  witli  national  memories  and  aspirations, 
and  otliers  witiiout;  some  occupying  distinct  provinces 
almost  purely  their  own,  and  others  mixed  with  alien 
races,  but  ea,eh  with  a  dJilerent  language,  and  each 
mostly  holding  the  others  foreigners  as  much  aa  if  the 
link  of  a  common  governiaent  did  not  exist.  Only  one 
of  its  races  even  now  comprises  so  much  as  iiic-fuurih 
of  the  whole,  and  not  another  as  much  as  one-sixth;  and 
each  has  remained  for  pges  as  tmchanged  in  isolation, 
however  mingled  together  in  locality,  as  globules  of  oil 
in  water.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  modern  world 
that  is  nearly  like  it,  though  there  have  been  plenty  in 
past  ages  ;  it  seems  unreal  and  impossible  even  though 
we  know  it  is  true ,  it  violates  all  our  feelings  as  to 
what  a  country  should  be  in  order  to  have  a  right  to 
exist ;  and  it  seoms  as  though  it  was  too  ramshackle  to 
go  on  holding  together  any  length  of  time.  Yet  it  has 
survived,  much  in  its  present  shape,  two  centuries  ot 
storms  that  have  swept  perfectly  unified  countries  from 
existence  and  others  that  have  brought  it  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  has  survived  formidable  European  coalitions  to 
dismember  it,  and  has  steadily  gained  force  after  each; 
forever  changing  in  its  exact  make-up,  losing  in  the  ■ 
West,  but  gaining  in  the  East,  the  changes  leave  the 
structure  as  firm  as  ever,  like  the  dropping  off  and  add- 
ing on  of  logs  in  a  raft,  its  mechanical  union  of  pieces 
showing  all  the  vitality  of  genuine  national  life." 


guarantee  of  similar  results  among  the 
nationalities  of  Cisleithania.  It  is  incalcu- 
lable how  much  commerce  and  trade  and  in- 
dustry will  be  benefited  by  that  revival  of  all 
the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  the  Empire. 
Already  the  material  progress  of  both  halves 
of  the  monarchy  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  veiy  considerable.  It  will,  aided 
by  the  immense  natural  wealth  <if  the  Empire, 
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be  increasing  at  a  rate  distancing  that  of  all 
.former  j)eriods.  The  enemy  of  a  nation  ia 
not  to  be  found  in  great  civil  disturbances 
and  commotions.  Woe  to  the  nation  that 
kiujws  of  no  inner  conflict." 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  no  other 
<if  the  great  powers  of  Purope  seemed  to  de- 
]iend  so  much  on  its  ruler  for  a  jirudent 
administration  as  did  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Jose})h,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1898,  completed  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign.  Next  to  Victoria's,  his  was  the 
oldest  existing  sovereignty  in  Europe.  His 
influence  throughout  the  Empire  was  very 
great.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
His  many  concessions  to  the  nationalities 
within  the  Hungarian  boundary  had  made 
him,  even  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  a  tnost 
acceptable  King.     His  v^ry  merits,  however. 
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increased  the  ap|>relicnsi(>ii  \\  liicli  was  felt 
respecting  tbe  teniiinatiuii  of  Jiis  reign. 
Prince  Francis  Fenlinaml,  the  lieir  pre- 
sumptive, was,  as  we  ]ia\e  said,  afflicted 
with  mental  and  bodily  ailments  which  had 
become  here<litary  in  tlie  riaj)sburg  strain. 
After  liini,  the   Prince   Otto   may  be  said  to 


EMI'KICSS    KI.IZAf.KTH  OF  ArsTKIA, 

have  enjoyed  nniversal  disrespect.  The  con- 
tingency of  liis  succession  looked,  to  the  po- 
litical projihets,  like  the  end  of  all  things. 

The  old  Emperor  was  aci-ordingly  left 
during  the  period  of  tumult  in  the  Reichs- 
rath  to  conduct  the  (iovernn'ient  as  he  would. 
His  virtiii's  were,  for  the  time,  the  remaininir 


savor  of  the  monarcliy.  x\s  for  himself,  he  had 
sorrow  enough.  If  his  responsibilities  were 
great,  his  griefs  were  greater.  Already  Im 
had  been  stripped  until  he  stood  like  a  desolate 
tree  in  the  storm.  In  1889,  his  Crown  Prince 
Kudolph  was  taken  from  him  by  death. 
His  brcjther,  the  ill-starred  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  went  down,  in  June 
of  1807,  before  the  bullets 
of  the  Juarists.  While  the 
preiiaratior.s  were  on  for 
the  celebration  of  the  tiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  reign,  an 
event  occurred  which  miglit 
well  destroy  his  remaining 
courage  and  hope.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  1808,  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  sojourning  in  Switzer- 
land, was  asi-.ailed  by  an 
Italian  assa.ssin  named  Luc 
cheni  and  staldied  to  death. 
The  Empress  was  about  to 
uo  on  board  of  a  steamboat 
at  Geneva  when  the  cruel 
\  iilain,  with  a  blunt  file  in 
Ills  hand,  sprang  upon  her, 
:ind  plunged  it  into  her 
lireast. 

There  liad  been  so  great 
disparity  of  age  between 
Francis  Jose]ih  and  th» 
Queen,  and  in  ]iarticular  so 
great  a  contrariety  of  tastes 
and  disjjositions,  that  the 
domestic  life  had  virtually 
ceased  some  years  previous- 
ly. The  Empress  had  not 
been  seen  at  court,  nor  had 
she  participated  in  public 
affairs  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  her  death,  politi- 
cally considered,  was  for 
these  reasons  less  significant  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Nor  may  we  pass 
from  this  incident  of  crime  without  noting 
the  fact  that  the  Emperor  had  for  some 
time  previously  suffered  extremely  from 
vague  ap])rehensions  of  im])ending  evil. 
The   i)retevition    had   been   so    distinct  as   to 
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dispirit  him  and  to  destroy  liis  interest  iu  tlie 
approaching  festivities  in  iiis  lienor. 

The  year  1889  found  Spain  in  more  than 
usual  tranquillit3^  The  ministry  of  Seiior 
Sagasta  maintained  its  supremacy,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Canovist  Conservatives  and 
the  Radicals  and  ReiJublicans.  The  Queen 
Regent's  direction  of  the  Government  of  her 
infant  son  was  regar<lc<l  \\\\X\  much  aiiproha- 
tJou  by  her  subjects  and  by  the  statesmen  of 
other  nations,  so  that  the  visit  paid  to  her  at 
Biarritz  by  Queen  Victoria,  the  most  punc- 
tilious of  sovereigns,  was  looked  on  as  a  de- 
served recognition  of  excellence  iu  fultilling 
the  duties  of  a  most  critical  i>osition. 

The  most  lamented  death  of  the  year  was 
that  of  Marshal  Quesada,  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  The  King  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  illness  early  in  1890, 
and  the  intrigues  of  parties  thereby  doubled, 
but  he  recovered.  Seiior  Sagasta  succeeded 
in  passing  a  measure  for  universal  suffrage; 
But  his  popularity  waned,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign  in  the  simimer,  Seiior  Canovas  del 
Castillo  forming  a  Conservative  Cabinet. 
Throughout  this  period  it  was  evident  that 
the  fall  of  the  Brazilian  Monarchy  had  cre- 
ated a  profound  impression  on  the  political 
thought  of  Spain,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case 
also  in  Portugal.  Two  deaths  in  1890  were 
of  political  importance,  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  formerly  King  Amadeo,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  once  an  asjairant  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  Conservative  cause  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant  iu  1801;  but  Radical 
efforts  were  spurred  by  the  financial  euil)ar- 
rassment,  Spanish  stocks  falling  seriously, 
while  the  industrial  depression  was  increased 
by  the  devastating  Hoods  that  swept  over  the 
lowlands  in  the  autumn.  These  causes  com- 
bined with  the  purely  political  to  breed  dis- 
satisfaction, with  the  result  that  in  1893  the 
ministry  was  defeated  and  the  familiar  Rad- 
ical, Sagasta,  became  Premier  in  the  place  of 
the  no  less  familiar  Conservative,  Canovas. 

The  chief  affairs  of  1893  were  religious 
riots  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
fomented  to  extrenuty  by  thfe  anarchistic  ele- 
ment. In  1894  the  ministry  resigned,  but 
Seiior  Saajasta  was  able  to  re-form  the  Cabinet 


and  to  continue  iu  the  premiership.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  ministry  iu  its  struggles  with 
the  financial  difficulties,  it  was  successful  iu 
gaining  a  large  indemnity  from  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  for  assaults  on  the  Spanish  soldier}'. 

In  1895  tlie  storm  burst  upon  Spain.  Ever 
since  the  revolution  of  1868  to  1878  the  party 
of  rebellion  in  Cuba  had  been  working  in- 
siiliously  to  olitain  the  freedom  of  the  island 
from  Spanish  dominion.  To  that  end  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  clubs  were 
formed  in  America,  the  members  of  which 
were  pledged  to  contribute  at  least  one-tenth 
of  their  income,  if  necessary,  to  the  cause  of 
revolution.  Arms,  too,  were  collected,  many 
of  them  stored  secretly  in  the  island  itself. 
The  n)cn  in  control  of  these  plots  ])lanne<l  a 
general  uprising  to  take  place  in  the  island 
February  24,  189o.  On  the  appointed  day 
there  were  revolts  in  three  of  the  provinces, 
Santiago,  Santa  Clara,  and  Matanzas.  At 
this  time  Captain-General  Calleja,  on  whom 
the  Spanish  authority  relied  for  its  protec- 
tion, had  only  nine  thousand  men;  not 
enough  to  garrison  the  towns,  even  with  the 
four  thousand  recruits  soon  sent  to  reenforce 
him. 

Of  the  thirteen  Spanish  gunboats,  only 
seven  were  available  for  the  protection  of 
five  hundred  leagues  of  coast-line,  and  they 
Mere  slow.  The  rebellion  under  such  circum- 
stances could  grow ;  and  it  did  grow,  especially 
since  the  insurgents  pursued  guerrilla  tactics, 
escajjing  from  the  forces  sent  against  them 
by  retreating  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains or  the  inaccessible  depths  of  the  swamps. 
Early  iu  jMarch,  Spain  voted  unlimited  credit 
for  the  putting  down  of  the  rebellion,  and  sent 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  island,  and  Field 
Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  who  brought  the 
other  revolution  to  an  end  in  two  years,  was 
given  command  of  the  island.  On  March  25, 
Jose  Marti  and  Maximo  Gomez  proclaimed, 
from  Hayti,  a  declaration  of  Cuban  iiulejiend- 
ence,  and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  Anto- 
nio Maceo  arrived  from  Costa  Rica  with  arms 
and  officers,  forthwith  establishing  a  Provi- 
sional Government,  with  Dr.  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma  as  the  Provisional  President  of  the 
Republic,  .lose  Marti  as  Secretary,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Goiiiczas  CoiiiinaiKkT-iM-Cliiel'.  A  cou- 
Vfiitioii  waslu'lil,  May  )  .s,  in  which  JJartoiome 
Masso  was  electtHl  Pr(.'si(U'iit  of  tiu'  Cuban 
Republic,  Maximo  Goiiu'/.  t'ouiuiaii<hT  in 
Cliief,  and  Antonio  Ma  ceo  C'onuuandcr  in 
Chief  of  the  Oriental  Division. 

On  the  following;-  day,  just  after  Maili  had 
parted  from  Gomez,  he  was  ambushed  an<l 
slain  by  the  Spaiuards.  U'he  Provisional 
Government  was  formally  constituted  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Yara,  and  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence issued  on  July  15.  In  August, 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Masso;  Vice 
President    and    Minister  of    War,    Gome/,; 


I'nited  States.  Subsequently,  he  was  poten- 
tial alike  in  the  revolutionary  government 
and  in  the  field.  When  Antonio  Maceo  was 
slain,  (larcia  became  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
insurgents  as  a  competent  commander. 
\\'hen  the  war  was  at  the  crisis  in  the  mid- 
snnnner  of  1898,  General  Garcia  commanded 
the  only  Cuban  jiatriot  army  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  in  that  relation  he  cooperated 
successfully  and  lionorably  with  General 
Shaffer  iu  the  cv^mjiaign  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Santiago  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Spanish  cause. 

In  the  meantime  the  reenforcenients  sent 


SANTIAIIO  DE  CUBA. 


Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gonzalo  de 
Quesada;  Commander-in-Chief,  Antonio  Ma- 
ceo; Commander  of  the  Oriental  Division, 
Jose  INIaceo. 

To  this  list  of  leading  s)iii-ifs  must  be 
added  the  name  of  General  Calixto  Garcia, 
who,  as  tlie  event  showed,  was  one  of  the 
niost  jiowerful  of  the  Cuban  lea<1ers.  To  him 
the  revolutionists  were  greatly  indebted  on 
the  score  of  his  success  in  the  delicate  work 
of    procuring    arms    .-ind    sn|i|ilies    from    the 


by  S]iain  had  been  so  many  that  there  were 
fullv  si\tv  thousand  effective  men  in  the 
service;  l>ut  as  one-half  of  these  were  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  garrison  of  the  towns,  the 
number  was  not  fatal  to  the  insurgents,  who 
now  had  nearly  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 
These  continued  a  war  that  showed  the  ex- 
treme of  bitterness  on  each  side,  until  the 
whole  island  was  one  scene  of  desolation,  and 
all  commerce  and  industry  were  ruined.  The 
ciiurauc  of  the  Kevolutionists  continued  with 
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the  prolonging  of  tlie  war,  the  exhausted  c-on- 
ilition  of  Spain's  finaneos,  and  the  burden  of 
a  serious  revolt  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
leading  them  to  lielieve  that  tlieir  enemy 
must  yield  to  the  multiplication  of  ills  unless 
the  Government  could  be  promptly  restored. 

On  September  ■!?,,  the  Revolutionists 
adopted  a  constitution  at  Anton 
de  Puerto  Principe,  and  elect- 
ed Salvador  Cisneros  President. 
Ko  decisive  point  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  1896,  the  sending 
of  General  Valeriano  Weyler 
to  take  the  place  of  General 
Campos  having  served  only  to 
make  the  work  of  the  soldiers 
in  Cuba  vastly  more  brutal, 
without  accomplishing  any  ap- 
parent progress  toward  Spain's 
final  victory. 

The  period  in  Spanish  his- 
tory, from  the  middle  of  the 
last  decennium  to  the  close  of 
the  century,  was  an  epoch  of 
gradual  decline  of  power  and 
retraction  of  territorial  domin- 
ion. The  retrograde  move- 
ment had  for  its  conclusion 
the  virtual  restriction  of  the 
dominion  of  Spain  to  the  pen- 
insula which  constitutes  her 
remaining  center  of  undisputed 
sway.  The  beginning  of  the 
extension  of  power  by  conquest 
and  discovery  was  coincident 
with  the  first  years  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century.  For  a 
while  at  the  middle  of  that 
century  it  appeared  that  the  Spanish  Empire 
would  be  and  remain  almost  as  wide  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  age.  But 
the  outspreading  of  the  realms  of  Spain  was 
delusive  and  transitory.  Already,  in  the 
time  of  Pliilip  II.  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom began  to  fall  away.  At  intervals  there 
would  be  a  stationary  period,  but  always, 
after  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  tendency  to  retrogression  was 
seen. 

This  fatal  trend  of  afFnirs,  however,  was 


hidden  under  Spanish  pride.  Xo  loss  was 
sutticient  to  darken  the  disc  of  national  van- 
itv.  AVhen  the  Cuban  imbroglio  came  on, 
and  in  1895  rose  to  the  crisis  of  revolution, 
the  authorities  at  Madrid  treated  the  event 
with  their  wonted  haughtiness.  Nor  did  tlie 
protests  of  other  nations  much  avail  to  turn 


GENERAL  CAMXTO  (iAIiCIA. 

the  Government  from  its  predestined  course. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Maria  Chris- 
tina, the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  was  a  good 
and  not  incapable  ruler — according  to  the 
royal  standard  for  the  estimate  of  rulers,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  she 
was  ])laced.  Her  boy,  Alfonso  XIII.,  grew 
apace,  and  in  1890,  began  to  be  ten  years 
old.  The  Regent  and  lier  Government  looked 
with  anxiety  on  the  jtrogress  of  affairs  in 
Culja,  l>ut  to  them  it  seemed  that  l>ut  one 
policv  could  be  pursued — the  repression  of  the 
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iiisun-fctiiin  ami  tlio  rei'stnlilisliiiieiilof  iirder 
by  ahsolutisiii. 

Bcl'ore  the  i-IoM'  of  tln'  a<liniiiislr:xli<:in  of 
Cleveland,  he  sent  to  t'ougress  a  nitlier  elab- 
orate, and,  on  the  whole,  eonservative  mes- 
sage, which,  if  the  .Sjiaiii.sh  Government  had 
taken  heed  thereto,  niii;-ht  ha\e  \vi\  the  way 
to  |)eaee  liy  reeonst rueti(.in.  J>ut  the  national 
spirit  would  brook  no  overture,  ^^'e  may 
assume  that  the  Crown  and  ministry  of  Spain 
were  moreover  informed  of  the  eovert  dispo- 
sition in  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
rebellion  ai;'ainst  the   home  kiuLjdom  with  the 


ANTONIO  :\IA('i:(). 

nlterior  design  of  sei'iiring,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  independence,  the  actuality  of  an- 
nexation. The  schemes  tliat  were  on  in  our 
own  country  were  well  calculated  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  Spain,  and  to  make  an  amicable 
settleuunit  impossilik'.  One  such  sciieme, 
which  was  fomented  at  (he  beginniuL;'  of  189(5, 
was  to  get  a  large  issue  of  Cuban  bonds  and 
to  have  them  guaranteed  by  the  (xovei'nment 
of  the  United  States  with  the  eonse(|uent 
privilege  or  right  of  apj.iointing  jVmerican 
rcvemie  officers  for  the  Cuban  ports — (his  to 
tlie  end  that  the  jiroceeds  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  factitious 
bonds  might  be  diverte<l  from  conimerce  into 
the  pockets  of  tlie  managers. 

During   the   whole   of    the   year   IxOCj,  the 
policy  of  cruelty  and  persccuticui  against  the 


Revolutionary  party  in  Cuba  was  pursued. 
General  Valeriano  Weyler,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Captain-General  Martinez  Campos, 
visited  not  only  the  rebels,  but  those  who 
were  vaguely  suspected  of  rebellion,  with 
lire  and  sword.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  genius  of  Antonio  Maceo  was  displayed 
as  a  formidable  leader  of  the  Revolutionists. . 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  the  Cubans 
looked  hopefully  as  to  one  able  to  cope  with 
the  Spanish  soldiery.  Maceo  continued  in 
command  until  the  8th  of  December  of  the 
year  just  named,  when  he  was  anibiished  and 
slain.  Nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting  that 
treachery  was  used  against  him. 

S|)ain  redoubled  her  efforts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1897  to  suppress  the  Cuban  rebellion 
and  to  save  the  remnants  of  her  insular  Ein- 
]iire.  The  war  in  Cuba  was  waged  with 
great  ferocity.  General  Weyler  adopted  the 
policy  of  forcing  the  non-combataut  element 
in  the  insurgent  districts  into  the  towns, 
where  he  pent  up  both  the  evil  and  the  good. 
]5y  this  means  he  was  enabled,  with  small 
contingents  of  soldiers  |)osted  liere  and  there 
in  Pinar  del  Rio,  to  hold  the  starving  recon- 
centrados  in  their  keeps  until  they  should 
])erish,  or  at  least  satisfy  him  by  their  suffer- 
ings that  they  had  become  loyal  to  authority. 

This  business  continued  until  it  began  to 
work  its  own  cure.  The  tone  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  toward  the  Spanish  management  in 
Cuba  became  threatening.  Tiic  rumble  of 
international  thunder  was  heard  in  the  hori- 
zon. At  length.  General  Weyler  was  recalled, 
and  the  position  of  Commander-in-Cliief  was 
assigned  by  the  Spanish  War  Department  to 
General  Ramon  Blanco. 

By  this  time,  the  energies  of  the  Spanish 
adininist  ration  at  ]Madri<l  were  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  Cuban  complication.  The 
im])overished  condition  of  the  treasury  pre- 
vented the  speedy  and  extensive  enlargement 
of  the  Spanish  armies  and  fleets;  but  these 
were  augmented  as  much  as  possible.  Spain 
had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  or 
third-class  power,  but  as  such  she  armed  and 
eipiipped  herself  to  a  measure  of  efficiency, 
though  she  could  hardly  expect  to  hohl  her 
own    in    the   case  of  war  with    the   United 
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States.     The  population  of    the  latter   out- 
numbered that  of  the  former  in  the  ratio  of 
four  to  one,  and  the  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  were  o\erwhelmingly  pre2>on- 
derant.     Though  Spain  prepared  for  war  as 
well   as   she   might,  actual   hostilities   were 
hardly  anticipated.     Not  until  the  winter  of 
1897-98  had  worn  away,  did  an  event  occur 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation  of  an 
outbreak.     At  that  time,  however,  a  per- 
fidious thing    was   done  which  suddenly 
aroused  the  American  people  to  an  almost 
uncontrollable  fever  of  animosity. 

From  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1898,  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  by  the  American  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 6tb,  1899,  the  history  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  all  of  its  leading  move- 
ments and  results  has  already  been  recited 
in  the  narrative  of  our  own  national  aflfairs, 
and  to  that  narrative  the  reader  is  here 
referred.'  In  this  connection  it  only  re- 
mains to  note  the  vicissitudes  of  the  home 
affairs  in  the  Spanish  Kingdom  while  the 
war  was  on.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities 
gave  opportunity  for  all  of  the  elements 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown  and  tlie  dynasty 
to  come  suddenly  forth.  Such  elements 
were  by  no  means  wanting.  The  Spanish 
Republicans,  aforetime  followers  of  Emiiio 
Castellar,  showed  their  disposition  in  move- 
ments and  agitations  looking  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy;  but  this  part  of  the 
domestic  turbulence  was  not  formidable. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Carlists,  partisans 
of  the  pretender  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  made  a  show  of  strength.  The 
original  Don  Carlos  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter,  however,  had  not,  since  the  death  of 
Alfonso  XII.,  seriously  prosecuted  his 
claims  to  the  throne.  Moreover,  prudence 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  claimant 
led  him  to  see  that  advantage  to  himself  and 
his  followers  lay  at  this  juncture  in  the 
policy  of  upholding  rather  than  revolutioniz- 
ing the  Government.  Patriotism  as  well  as 
good  political  sense  inspired  Don  Carlos  to 


shout,  "  To  tlio  battle  !  "  He  accordingly 
became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  war,  limit- 
ing himself  to  criticism  of  the  war  policy  of 
the  administration,  and  awaiting'  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  any  revulsion 
that  might  come  in  favor  of  his  pretensions. 
The  Queen  Regent,  ineanwhile,  had  several 
advantages  in  her  contest  with  hor  adversa- 
ries.    Her   son,  now  in   his  thirteenth  year 


>  See  pages  85-153. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL  RAMON  BLANCO. 

and  already  titular  King  of  Spain,  might  be 
shown  by  the  mother  to  both  the  Cortes  and 
the  people.  He  was  her  living  appeal.  He 
was  to  her  interests  almost  as  much  of  an 
argument  as  the  infant  Joseph  had  been  in 
the  arms  of  Maria  Tlieresa  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty -seven  years  earlier.  The  fact  that 
she,  a  woman,  was  charged  in  these  dreadful 
days  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  monarchy 
added  to  her  influence  and  her  security. 

Tlie  Spaniards  really  prosecuted  the  war 
with  enthusiasm.  The  people  at  large  were 
embittered  to  the  last  degree  against  the 
Americans.  Spanish  soldiers  had  a  more 
rational  opinion  of  the  aflfair  on  their  hands. 
They  were  well  disciplined,  well  armed,  and 
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well  instructed  in  tlie  code  of  war.  Tiny 
I'ouglit  well,  and  observed  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy. Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  were 
found  to  be  soldiers  of  good  eharaeter. 
Some  of  the  captive  ottieers  traversed  parls 
of  the  United  States  and  were 
received  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  rank  and  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  qual- 
ities of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
were  soon  discovered  by  the 
Americans  in  the  field,  and  the 
swift  moving  war  was  not  half 
over  until  a  certain  sympathy 
with  the  enemy,  even  against 
the  patriot  insurgents  for 
whom  the  Americans  had  in- 
terfered, sprang  up  and  pre- 
Tailed.  The  motley  character 
of  the  rebels  in  Cuba  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Americans.  The 
Cuban  patriots  were  found  to 
be  of  a  kind  who  do  not  pass 
current  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples.  There  was  a  gradual 
change  of  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to 
those  for  whom  the  war  had 
been  undertaken,  and  the  same 
thing,  but  more  acute  and  il- 
logical, occurred  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  conflict  was 
actually  turned  against  the 
Fili])inGs. 

Outside  of  the  amenities  of 
the  field,  however,  and  a  certai  u 
respectful  speech  and  tone  in 
the  Spanish  ministry,  the  feel- 
ing toward  the  Americans  was 
bitter  to  the  last  degree.  A 
whole  vocabulary  of  epithets 
was  invented  to  express  the 
common  rage.  The  Americans  quken  keckn 
were  monsters.  They  were 
robbers,  assassins,  beasts,  pirjs — the  last  term 
being  the  sujjreme  expression  of  Spanish 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  reader  of  history 
must  be  reminded  by  the  pliraseology  so 
abundant  in  the  Spanish  publications  of 
1898,  of  the  like   expressions  in  the    news- 


l)a]iersof  Matamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico 
at  tlie  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1846. 

The  prosecution  of  such  a  war  as  that  in 
which  Spain  was  engaged  must  needs  bring 
a   severe  strain   ui)on  the  ministr>-.      Durins 


r  MARIA  CHltlSTIXA  AND  ALFOXSO  XIII  OK  SPAIN. 

the  antecedent  period  of  the  crisis,  Senor 
Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  Prim« 
^linister.  He  was  a  Conservative  statesman 
of  the  first  rank,  and  had  previously  been 
Premier  of  the  Government.  At  this  time, 
the  Liberal  j)arty  was  under  the  leadership 
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of  Si'fior  Praxedfs  JMafoo  Sagasta,  wliose 
name  and  activities  liad  been  interwoven 
■\vitli  public  afifairs  ever  since  the  insurrections 
of  18.56  and  186i;. 

In  the  beginning;-  of  1807,  the  Liberal 
party  still  upheld  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  its  ("iihan  ])olicy  of  repression  liv 
force.     At    length,    liowever,    after    several 


SENOR  ANTONIO  CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO. 

4niscarriages  in  Cuba,  the  Liberal  ])olicy  was  the 
<'hanged  into  one  of  criticism  and  o])position. 
In  the  summer  of  180  7,  an  event  occurred 
which  tlireat(  ned  the  ministry  with  sudden 
'overthrow.  Li  the  course  of  the  debates, 
the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  an  assault  upon  an  ag'cd 
■statesman,  one  of  the  prufessors  of  law  in 
the  university  of  Madrid.  I'ublic  opinion 
rose  as^ainst  the  assailant  to  .such  a  deo'ree 


that  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  the  whole 
Cabinet  resigned  with  him. 

It  appeared  for  the  nonce  that  Seiior 
Sagasta  and  the  Liljeral  party  would  come 
into  power;  but  the  Queen  Regent  preferred 
to  retain  Canovas.  His  associates  also,  in- 
cluding Tetuan,  came  back,  and  the  Govern- 
ment went  on  as  before.  When  tlie  summer 
recess  came,  the  Prime  Minister 
went  for  a  season  to  Santa 
Agueda,  a  watering  place,  where 
on  tlic  8th  of  August,  he  was 
shot  and  killed  by  an  obscure 
anarchist  of  Italian  origin, 
named  Angiolillo.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  deed  had  re- 
sulted from  a  conspiracy,  or 
that  the  blow  was  delivered 
with  political  intent.  It  seemed 
rather  that  the  assassin  was  in- 
spired against  the  statesman 
because  the  latter  was  thought 
to  have  visited  severe  punish- 
ments against  anarchist  dis- 
turbers at  Barcelona,  where  they 
abounded.  The  event  deprived 
Spain,  or  rather  the  existing  dy- 
nasty, of  its  strongest  pillar  of 
supiiort,  and  made  almost  cer- 
tain the  passing  of  the  political 
scepter  to  the  Liberal  party. 
Meanwhile,  the  duties  of  Prime 
Minister  were  assigned  for  the 
time  to  the  Sjsanish  Minister  of 
War. 

After  the   summer  recess   of 
the    Cortes,  the  difficulties  im- 
pending over   Spain   thickened 
daily.    The  provisional  ministry 
which  had  been  organized  after 
assassination  of  Canovas  M'ent  to  pieces 
in  October.     Public  sentiment,  as  expressed 
in    the     election,     Ment     more     and    more 
a<;-aiiist  the  Conservat;\e  Government.     At 
length,    tile    majority    turned   to   the    Lib- 
erals, and  Sagasta  was  again  charged  with 
the    duly    of    constructing   a    Cabinet.      It 
Mas  a  duty  of  tlie  performance  of  which  few 
statesmen  would  liave  been  ambitious.     In 
one  respect,  the  new  administration  was  even 
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83  the  old.  It  did  not  dare  to  change  policy 
as  it  respected  the  Cuban  rebellion.  Indeed, 
the  complaint  of  the  Liberals  had  Ijcen  that 
the  war  against  the  insurgents  had  not  been 
waged  with  sufficient  energy.  "W'eyler  had 
been  criticised  for  being  at  once  inij)olitic 
and  inefficient.  The  Liberals  must  therefore 
go  on  and  insure  efficiency  and  the  sjjcedy 
Buppression  of  the  rebellion.  ■  It  was  at  this 
particular  juncture  that  General  Weyler  was 
recalled  and  General  IJlaiico  sent  to  Cuba  in 
his  stead.     The  latter,  entering  upon  his  duty 


Correspondents  were  sent  by  j-aclit  and  rail- 
way train  into  the  disturbed  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  sensa- 
tional information  and  of  making  exaggera- 
ted reports  of  such  facts  as  might  tend  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  readers  and  create  a 
demand  for  more.  By  this  means  it  was 
imagined  that  the  volcanoes  thaX  were  open- 
ing in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  might 
be  smothered  by  other  agitations  created  in 
their  stead  through  the  agency  of  journalism. 
Spain,  following  this  method,  constantly 


B\  the  tourUay  of  Sdenlijic  Ameruun, 


THE  MOERO  OF  HAVANA. 


on  the  20th  of  October,  declared  his  purpose 
to  press  the  war  ^\ith  the  greatest  energy. 

With  the  begiiHiing  of  the  year  1898,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  Spanish  history  was 
the  growth  of  the  revolt  in  the  Philijtpine 
islands.  It  was  the  policy  of  Spain  to  min- 
imize her  colonial  difficidties.  It  was  the 
policy  in  the  United  States  to  magnify  them. 
This  course  was  pursued  by  both  Governments 
with  respect  to  the  prevailing  conditions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  also  in  the  Philippines. 
There  came  to  pass  at  this  time,  a  new  method 
of  journalistic  agitation  to  which  the  civilized 
countries  had  never  before  been  subject. 
— ic. 


published  for  her  own  peo])le  false  reports  of 
the  disturbed  and  insurrectioiuiry  conditions 
in  her  colonies.  She  scnight  at  the  same  time 
to  quiet  or  divert  the  attention  of  her  own 
re\  i)luti<inary  elements  to  the  embarrassments 
and  troubles  of  foreign  states.  And  thus 
also  did  the  United  States.  Having  her  own 
financial,  economic,  and  industrial  questions' 
yawning  under  her  feet,  she  would  fain  have' 
the  organs  of  public  information  distract  the 
attention  of  the  people  with  the  publication 
of  lurid  accounts  about  the  insurrections  and 
brawls  of  barbarians  and  savages  in  distant 
islands.     She  must  needs  foster  the  opinion 
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tliat  tin-  LiTcat  Ri']mlilie  ouulit.  in  murals  and 
in  fact,  t'l  unilcrtakc,  in  tlic  JJritisli  manner, 
the  rectitication  of  everytliini,'-  in  the  world 
e.xeept  her  own  ehai'acter. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Filipinos  heeame  formidal:)le.  At  the 
verv  time  when  the  3[<(iiie.  was  destroyed  in 
the  harhor  of  Havana,  the  rebellion  of  the 
oriental  suhjeets  of  Spanish  ai'thority  threat- 
ened its  extinction  in  the  East,  It  was  this 
antecedent  condition  that  enabled  the  United 
States,  in  expectation  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, to  have  one  fleet  in  the  East  and  two 
fleets  in  the  West,  ready  when  the  crisis  came 
to  strike  before  dawu  and  be  victorious  with 
the  risino-  sun. 


])aid  by  the  United  States  for  Alaska.  The 
smii  is  one  and  a  third  times  as  great  as  our 
third  President  gave  to  Napoleon  for  the  em- 
pire of  Louisiana,  and  it  bears  a  like  relation 
to  tlie  amount  conceded  by  our  Government 
to  INIexico  for  the  imperial  dominions  which 
we  wrested  from  her  in  1848. 

The  fact  that  the  powerful  United  States 
granted  such  a  compensation  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  buildings  ancl  fortifications 
which  Spain  lui<l  established  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  to  her  and  her  i)eople  a  salve  for 
many  wv/unds.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  note 
tluit  the  extinction  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments of  the  Sj)anish  Kingdom  must  have 
been,  as  it  is  and  remains,  a  measure  of  relief 


I  i  I  M  I  }JA'. 


PALACE  01"  THE  QUEEN  REGENT,  MADRID. 


At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  August  of 
1898,  the  Spanish  Government  pttt  itself  in  a 
conciliatory  attitude.  The  Queen  Regent,  the 
Sagasta  ministry,  the  Cortes,  and  the  leading 
publicists  of  the  Kingdom  were  willing  to  ha^  e 
peace  on  the  most  available  terms.  The  pro- 
tocol Avas  readily  accepted.  The  Spanish 
representatives  at  the  peace  c<inference, 
which  sat  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  the  year,  were  men  of  ability  and 
character.  They  conteiuli'd  as  well  as  they 
might  for  advantageous  terms.  They  yielded 
only  as  they  must.  They  secured  an  indem- 
nity or  compensation  of  $l'0, 000,000 — a  sum 
not  to  be  despised  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  ne-irly  three  times  as  great  as  the  jirice 


to  a  nation  which  was  afflicted  with  outlying 
troubles  and  scandals  to  an  extent  hardly 
compensated  by  the  revenues  and  robberies 
•which  the  colonial  governments  constantly 
inflicted  on  the  subject  insular  pojmlations. 

This  species  of  political  farming  has  never 
been  successfully  practiced  but  by  two  great 
nations,  and  these  two  were  (one  vns  and  the 
other  /,s),  Rome  and  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
method  flourishes  only  under  a  scepter  of 
iron,  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  and  supported 
with  iron  guns.  It  is  the  hard  methoil  which 
blind  and  fatal  history  employs  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  weak  and  innocent  sav- 
ages who  seem  to  impede  a  little  the  ambition 
and  lusts  of  the  mio'htv. 
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The  ratitication  of  the  treaty  was  not  easily 
effected  on  either  side.  Tliere  were  great 
and  serious  reasons  for  the  hesitation.  The 
right  of  the  American  Senate  to  discuss  and 
reject  a  treaty  is  absolute.  In  the  present 
case,  the  results  of  the  war  had  been  as  por- 
tentous as  they  were  gratifying  to  American 
pride.  The  conflict  brought  in  a  large  cate- 
gory of  the  most  doubtful  advantages.  The 
payment  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  as  if  to 
make  good  a  conquest  already  accomplished, 
seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  waste  of  re- 
sources. The  acquisition  of  considerable 
territory,  distant  by  nearly  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  from  the 
nearest  continental  port  of  the  United 
States,  was  an  alarming  gain.  The 
whole  AVest  Indian  complication  was 
involved  as  a  part  of  the  sequel.  These 
matters  must  needs  arouse  the  fears  of 
many  statesmen  and  lead  to  a  long 
discussion  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  Spanish  side,  there  were  also 
the  most  serious  reasons  for  holding 
back  a  ratification  by  the  Cortes  and 
the  confirmation  by  the  Queeij.  The 
result  had  been  humiliating  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  reigning  dynasty  had  much 
to  fear  and  everything  to  imagine. 
The  loss  of  prestige  might  well  anger 
the  opposition  and  give  great  advan- 
tage in  the  debate.  The  collapse  of 
the  whole  insular  Empire  of  Spain 
might  well  excite  the  profoundest  pas- 
sion. The  event  corresponded  to  the 
expectation.  The  Ministry  of  Sagasta 
was  shaken  like  a  reed  in  the  winds  and 
counter-currents  of  public  clamor.  The 
debate  in  the  Cortes  was  long  continued  and 
acriBionious,  but  a  ratification  was  at  last 
obtained.  The  Queen  hesitated,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  inevitable.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1899,  she  signed  the  treaty,  which  was 
at  once  forwarded  to  JNI.  Jules  Cambon  at 
Washington,  for  the  usual  exchange  for  that 
copy  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed  by 
President  McKinley. — Such  was  the  official 
ending  and  final  extinction  of  the  fires  of  war. 

Portugal  peaceably  managed,  in  1889,  that 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for  a  kingdom,  the 


calm  succession  of  the  lieir  to  the  throne,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  King  Luis.  De- 
spite this  change  in  rulers — and,  too,  despite 
the  excitement  of  the  foreign  activities — 
Portuguese  home  affairs  were  unusually  se- 
rene. The  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  next 
year;  for  then  the  hesitating  policy  of  the 
ministry  in  its  atte;npted  defiance  of  England 
in  African  concerns,  ai'oused  the  anger  of  the 
Anti-English  i)arty  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Cabinet  t«ii-e  fled  in  dismay  from  the 
mobs  in  Lisbon. 


CAELOS  I.,  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  year  1S91  A\as  maiked  by  an  aboiiive 
effort  at  military  revolution  in  Oporto  that 
only  succeeded  in  causing  financial  troni  les, 
to  which  were  added  a  fall  in  Portuguese 
securities  by  reason  of  an  over-issue  oi  de- 
preciated paper  currency.  In  the  same  year 
the  ministry  fell,  and  a  coalition  Cabinet  nas 
foiTned,  with  General  Chrysostomo  at  its 
head,  by  which,  ultimately,  the  long-delayed 
settlement  of  English  and  Portuguese  b'oils 
in  Africa  was  accomplished.  In  1893  a  most 
curious  policy  was  followed  by  the  opposi- 
tion  against  the  ministry,  it  being  no  Jess 
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than  a  strike,  whereby  no  quornm  could  be 
obtained,  and  tlie  ministry  was  forced  to 
resign. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  Senor 
Hintze-Ribeiro,  and  proceeded  to  embroil  it- 
self witli  France  by  permitting  the  cashing 
of  French  money  orders  at  even  rates,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
Portuanese  money  made  such  transactions 
much  like  robbery.  The  excuse  of  the  min- 
istry ainounted  simply  to  this:  That  the  state 
of  the  finances  in  the  country  was  so  bad 
that  anything  was  justifiable,  even  theft. 
The  matter  was  ultimately  amicably  adjusted. 
Little  has  been  done  in  the  years  following 
toward  establishing  a  sound  financial  system. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  Kingdom,  little 
of  importance  has  occurred,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  visit  made,  in  November  of  1895, 
by  the  King,  Carlos  I.,  to  Great  Britain. 
His  3[ajesty  liad  expressed  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Rome,  where  lie  might  call  upon  his 
kinsman  Humbert.  But  such  was  the  pecul- 
iar complication  of  affairs  that  the  Holy 
Father  thought  it  worth  while  to  forbid  his 
faithful  Carlos  from  coming  to  the  Italian 
Court. 

For  Leo,  cherishing  his  resentment  against 
the  "  Cis-Alpine  Usurper,"  \\-as  not  willing 
that  so  good  a  Catholic  as  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal should  pay  him  respect.  But  in  the 
matter  of  the  intended  visit  to  the  £ritish 
Court  there  was  little  objection,  as  well  there 
might  be  not;  for  how  could  the  Vatican 
afford  or  presume  to  slight  the  majesty  of  an 
empire  whose  established  church  he  soon 
hoped  to  lead  back  to  tlie  altar  and  com- 
munion of  St.  Peter! 

So  Carlos  made  his  journey  to  London  and 
St.  James  and  "Windsor,  in  each  of  which 
places  he  was  received  with  flattering  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  narrative  of  the  thing 
done,  said  that  "he  was  loaded  \\ith  honors 
hj  the  Queen."  Politically,  and  interna- 
tionally, the  event  signified  that  the  tradi- 
tional good  will  of  Knu'land  and  Portugal 
would  be  maintained  an<I  strengthened.  For 
9.  long  time,  the  British  administration 
has  considered  friendliness  at  Lisbon  equiv- 
alent to  several  reuinuMits  at  Gibraltar. 


Switzerland,  in  1800,  was  disturbed  by  a 
miniature  civil  war  at  Bellinzona,  where  the 
Radicals  revolted,  and  by  force  of  arms  over- 
turned the  Conservative  Government  of  Can- 
ton Ticino,  one  of  the  members  being  shot. 
The  Swiss  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
murderer;  but  the  English  authorities,  to 
whom  he  appealed  for  protection,  decided 
that  the  disturbance  approached  to  civil  war, 
and  that  therefore  the  offender  was  a  refugee 
for  political  reasons,  thus  being  exempted 
under  the  extradition  treaty.  At  Ticino,  mat- 
ters were  eventually  compromised,  but  not 
until  the  Federal  troops  had  been  called  to 
the  scene.  This  unpleasantness,  however,  in 
no  wise  interfered  to  ])revent  an  imposing 
celebration,  in  1891,  of  the  sis  hundredth 
anni\  ersary  of  the  first  establislunent  of  the 
Bund. 

A  Congress  of  Socialists  was  held  in 
Switzerland  in  1893,  with  four  hundred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  at- 
tendance. After  the  first  meeting  the 
anarchistic  element  was  excluded,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  body  were  .remarkably 
dignified  and  admirable.  The  same  year 
witnessed  a  curious  result  of  the  referendum, 
when  the  vote  of  the  people  decreed  that 
Jewish  butchers  should  not  kill  their  cattle 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Israelitish 
law!  Another  and  far  moi"e  important  evi- 
dence of  the  referendum's  power  was  given 
in  the  following  j'car,  when  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that 
every  citizen  should  be  guaranteed  sufficient- 
ly remunerative  employment.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  despite 
all  tlie  exhortations  of  the  strong  Socialist 
party. 

In  the  recent  history  of  Switzerland,  by 
far  the  most  important  feature  is  the  growth 
of  state  socialism.  The  Republic  furnishes 
the  extraordinary  example  of  a  nation,  small 
though  it  be,  in  process  of  solving  the  great 
problem  of  modern  times.  But  the  evolution 
is  slow  and  almost  silent.  The  progress  of 
the  state  in  the  direction  of  industrial  social- 
ism has  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  professional  Socialists,  and  at  times  their 
vocation,  like  that  of  the  abolitionists  in  the 
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XTnited  States  in  1863,  seems  to  be  almost 
gone. 

There  is  no   other    state  in   tlie   civilized 
World  in  which  the  assumptions  of  corporate 
and   indnstrial  functions  has  been   so  easy 
and    natural    as    among    the 
Swiss.     Measures   have    been 
adopted  which  in  any  Euglish- 
Bpeaking  country  would   pro- 
voke   widespread     discussion 
and  fierce  opposition  from  the 
money  powers  of  society — this 
vith  scarcely  a  ripple  of  agi- 
tation or  disturbance. 

The  socialistic  movement 
among  the  Swiss  has  appeared 
not  only  in  the  municipalities, 
not  only  in  the  different  can- 
tons as  such,  but  in  the  general 
actions  of  the  Republic.  In 
recent  years  one  enterj)rise 
after  another  has  fallen  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  as  if 
by  the  most  natural  process  of 
development.  I'he  condition 
of  moneyed  ascendency  pre- 
vailing in  almost  all  other 
countries  over  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  society  is  well- 
nigh  reversed  in  Switzerland. 
And  yet  Switzerland  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  industrial 
countries  in  Europe.  The 
state  is  a  hive,  and  the  people 
are  the  bees.  When  they  have 
found,  as  they  have  found, 
that  public  enterprises  and 
franchises  can  be  better  con- 
trolled and  determined  by  the 
eommunity  as  a  whole  than  by 
companies,  corporations,  and 
trusts,  they  have  quietly  as- 
sumed the  control  to  the  im- 
mense economic  advantage  of 
the  community  at  large. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  the  adoption  of 
a  government  telegraph.  This  was  done  be- 
fore the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the 
telephone  were    demonstrated.      After\\ard 


the  telephone  also  was  nationalized;  so  that 
the  people  at  large  were  admitted  to  its  bene- 
fits at  an  expenditure  of  about  nine  dollars 
for  each  citizen  annually.  The  next  mea- 
sure was  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post, 
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coiTesponding  in  its  function  to  the  doinineer 
ing  express  companies  in  the  United  States 
By  this  means,  the  cost  of  sending  parcels  vn 
Switzerland  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  express  charges  in  oiir  country. 
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Ill  tlu'  same  direction  lies  the  effin't  of  the 
Swiss  to  take  jK)Sses>ioii  in  tlie  pulilit-  interest 
of  all  the  railway  lines. 

Nor  is  it  the  jmblie  franehises  only  that  are 
thus  sonoht,  for  hv  the  ]iraetieal  soeialisin  of 
Switzerlanil.  ]Many  manufactures  and  many 
atrencies  for  the  n'eneral  promotion  of  in- 
dustries have  likewise  heeu  ijuietly  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  corporation  and  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  hands  of  the  community.  Such, 
for  e.vamjile,  is  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
which    has   become   a   social    industry.     The 


the  transaction  of  their  business  a  money 
su]iply  sufficient  therefor  without  the  serv- 
itude and  loss  usually  entailed  on  bor- 
rowers at  the  bank  counters  of  a  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  cantons  and  the  principal 
municipalities  have  gone  forward  successfully 
on  the  same  lines  of  develoj)ment.  Geneva 
owns  its  own  plant  for  lighting  the  city. 
The  municipal  govermnent  lias  also  assumed 
Control  of  the  tremendous  water  power  of 
the  river  Rhone,  which  pouis  out  of  the  lake 
with    a    force   second    only    to   our  Niagara. 
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Government  has  likewise  claimed  the  monop- 
oly of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  with  the 
result  incidentally  of  a  great  reduction  in 
drunkenness;  the  moral  ailvantage  lias  ap- 
peared more  distinctly  in  this  case  tlian  has 
the  industrial  consequence. 

For  some  time  the  cpiestion  has  been  agi- 
tated of  establishing  a  national  liank — this  in 
a  sense  as  difl'erent  as  can  be  from  the  so- 
called  national  banks  of  the  United  States. 
The  Swiss  idea  is  to  assume  complete  con- 
trol by  the  Government  of  the  money  func- 
tion and  of  its  subordinate  financial  operations 
— to  the  end   that  the  people  may  have  for 


Tlie  river  has  been  made  not  only  to  furnish 
the  power  for  illumiuation  and  for  a  hundred 
local  industries,  but  also  to  ])ump  itself  up  as 
a  water  supply  for  the  city!  Geneva  holds 
the  cup  to  her  ow^i  lips  and  -washes  her 
features  with  the  gratuitous  spray  and  dew 
of  her  lake.  For  four  miles  down  the  river 
the  control  of  the  stream  by  the  city  is  ab- 
solute. The  great  dam  was  built  at  the 
jjiiblic  charge.  The  jirice  of  power  thus  pro- 
duced may  be  purchased  by  individuals  and 
local  comjtanies  ,',t  about  one-half  of  the  rate 
charged  in  other  cities  which  are  in  the 
grasp  of  companies  owning  the  franchises.  In 
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1896-97,  tbc  municipal  government  branched 
out  into  the  construction  of  tenement  Iiouses; 
insomueli  tliat,  as  we  have  said,  the  cry  of 
the  professional  Socialist  that  the  poor  as 
■well  as  the  rich  should  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  heme  seemed  to  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, and  as  if  by  common  consent. 

During  the  year  1889  the  King  of  Holland 
was  so  near  death  that  his 
decease  was  regarded  as  cer- 
tain speedily  to  occur,  where- 
upon all  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  cutting  off  of 
Luxemburg  from  the  Nether- 
lands. The  crisis  was  post- 
poned by  an  unexpected  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the 
King,  only  to  come  again  in 
1890,  when  his  death  occurred. 

In  Holland  the  succession  of 
the  Princess  Wilhelmina  had 
been  decreed  \)\  law,  and 
Queen  Emma  was  made  Re- 
gent. According  to  the  trea- 
ties, Luxembui'g  sejjarated 
from  the  Dutch  Crown  to 
become  an  independent  neutral 
State,  under  the  nearest  agnate, 
the  Duke  of  Nassau.  At  the 
same  time,  Holland  caused 
much  trouble  by  objecting  to 
the  levying  of  imports  in  the 
Congo  State,  suggested  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  in  its  plans  to 
abolisli  the  slave-trade.  Even- 
tually, Holland  yielded  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  Powers, 
and  has  ever  since  been  singu- 
larly free  from  external  diffi- 
culties and  from  civil  strife, 
although,  like  all  Europe, 
suffering  from  much  industrial 
depression  and  the  tumults  of  the  anarchistic 
element.  The  most  important  death,  since 
that  of  the  King,  was  that  of  Prince  Baldwin 
of  Flanders. 

In  the  later  annals  of  Holland,  the  most 
important  event  has  been  the  assumption  of 
regal  power  bj'  the  young  Queen  "Wilhelmina. 
The  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  that  the  heir  ap- 


parent reaches  the  legal  age  of  sovereignty 
at  eighteen  years.  The  Princess  Wilhel- 
mina thus  gained  her  majority  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  1898.  Her  royal  father  had 
been  dead  nearly  eight  years,  and  her  mother 
in  the  interim  had  held  the  office  of  Regent 
for  her  daughter. 

The  event  of  the  accession  of  a  new  sover- 
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eign  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Dutch  witli 
as  much  interest  as  that  stoical  people  can 
feel  for  any  civil  event.  For  a  long  time  the 
monarchy  which  had  survived  the  shock  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  had  been  mildly  toler- 
ated by  the  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  a  necessary  relic  of  the  past. 
The  manasrement  under  the  regencv  made 
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due  pnrparat  ions  for  till,'  accession  of  the  yoiirif^ 
Queen,  and  tlie  5ili  of  Si-pteniher  in  the  year 
named  was  ajijiointed  for  tin;  een-iaonieH  of 
Cfiroriatiori. 

'J'lie  event  was  marked  w  itli  elaborate  for- 
malitieH  in  whieh  tli<;  relij^ioiiH  clement  waH 
eonM|)ieuoiis.  The  yoiiii;^  (^irr-cn  wr-nt  tliroiij^li 
her  part  of  the  jia^^eant  (;iieouraKed  by  the 
applauHe  and  greetingH  of  her  wubjectH.  Go«- 
Hip  about  a  possible  marria^^e  for  the  beauti- 
ful  Majesty   ran    through   the   throngs  and 


world  was  so  n\\\v\\  injured  by  the  malign  re. 
straititH  of  artificial  currencies,  that  stales- 
men  and  bankers,  an<l  tliose  sharing  their 
inten^st  in  financial  and  industrial  concerns, 
hoped  to  (contrive  a  remedy  by  a  consultal  ion 
of  representative  men.  'I'lius  it  wan  that  tin; 
me<;tiiig  in  Hriisscds  was  held;  yet  the  result 
was  of  no  practical  wortli,  uidess  to  show  that 
the  troubles  were  beyond  the  reach  of  ac^ 
cepted  political  measures. 

In  IJi'l^iuiii,  the  vear  iHOt  mark<;d  the  lirst 
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was  repeated  in  the  journals  of  the  <Iay.  'J'o 
her  credit,  however,  l>e  it  said,  that  she  eow- 
cerned  )icrs<,-lf  more  alx»ut  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  her  mother,  who  now  as«ume4  the 
title  of  Queen  Dowager,  than  she  did  aV^ut 
the  choicM  of  a  priri<x;  for  a  husf^and. 

Belgium,  in  lHi)2,  was  the  tiCAtne  of  an  ear- 
nest effort  to  solve  some  of  t)»e  jKfrpIexing 
evils  of  the  time  through  the  medium  of  an 
International  Monetary  Ckmferntit^e  at  \iruf)- 
eels,  llie  silver  crisis  was  so  far-reaching  in 
its  influence  and  so  disastrous  in  its  effec-ts, 
«nd  the  condition  of  tra<ie  throughout  the 


trial  of  the  <j^7«»titutional  amendment  U>  uiiU 

versa!  suffrage.     Tl»e  results  were,  that  the 

Catholics  obtained  a  crushing  mjijority,  whil« 

the  Liberals  were  re4ace<i  to  an  insignificant 

minority.     The  p^/Ils  show(:;d,  howe\er,  that 

the  strength  of  the  So<rLalists  }ia<i  Wv^me  an 

important  fa<?torin  the  j>olitlcal  afl'airs  <yf  the 

.Stat<?,  and  one  tliat  must  ))<?  ree^>gni«ed. 

The  o\ertJ)row  of  the  IJlx^ral  party  in  tlwi 

I  elwrtiori  just  referred  to,  atid  the  return  of  a 

.  Clerical  ma'ymty  of  one  hundred  and  four  iu 

I  the  legislative  c)jiamber,  resulted,  however, 

I  fw€  m  directly  from  the  system  of  ■uninffrs'jt 
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eiift'rayo  as  from  the  atloiition  of  plural  vot- 
ing, which  jirivik'gc  hail  hcuii  grantcil  to  all 
flfctors  having  certain  i|iialitications.  In  the 
first  place,  the  new  law  gave  to  every  citizen 
of  the  age  of  twenty-fi\(',  wIki  was  not  other- 
wise (lisqualitied,  one  \(itc';  hut  if  he  were  a 
inarrieil   man,  or   a    wiilower   of   the   age   of 
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thirty-tive  with  legitimate  chihlrcn,  occn)iy- 
ing  a  house  for  which  he  ]iaid  five  francs 
rental,  he  should  have  two  votes.  Or,  if  lie 
■were  a  voter  and  possessed  real  estate  valuerl 
at  two  thousand  francs,  or  had  an  income 
from  any  State  investnu'nl  of  one  hundred 
francs,  he  should  have  an  additional  vote. 
•Or,  if  he  were  a  voter  possessing  certain  edu- 


cational certificates,  or  if  he  helonged  to  a 
learned  profession,  he  should  have  an  addi- 
ditional  \(ite.  If  he  were  a  voter  and  pos- 
sessed tu-o  of  the  additional  qualifications,  he 
should  have  three  votes.  But  three  was  the 
maximum  number  conceded  to  any  elector. 
It  transj)ired  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  the  law  fell  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  needed  it 
least.  Those  citizens  who 
were  already  fortified  with 
the  powers  of  additional  vot- 
ing were  mostly  the  wealthy 
i-lasscs  au<l  those  who  were  in 
cliise  touch  with  the  Church. 
''I'he  result  was  the  over- 
whelming ^■ictory  of  conserv- 
atism over  democracy  as  the 
first  outcome  of  the  new  sys. 
tern.  Property  and  tradition 
as  usual  joined  their  issues  and 
gained  the  day. 

Recent  years  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  offered 
little  of  general  interest,  save 
in  the  matter  of  exploration, 
and  in  that  particular  their 
fame  is  written  in  the  records 
of  other  nations.  The  most 
important  and  lasting  feature 
in  the  internal  political  his- 
tory has  been  the  straining  of 
the  bonds  of  the  union  by 
reason  of  Norway's  individual 
jealousy.  In  1894  there  was 
a  celebration  marking  the 
opening  of  the  last  section  of 
the  North  Trunk  Railway, 
extending  as  far  as  Boden. 
This  is  the  conijiletion  of  an 
elaliorate  system  of  railways, 
cohering  all  ])arts  of  the  king- 
dom, wli  id  i  arcof  li'ieat  worth  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Swedish  industries,  and  at  the  same 
time  ,n-e  of  ]iarticular  value  strategically  in 
the  event  of  war. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  notable  event  has  been  the  brief  resig- 
nation of  the  crown  by  King  Oscar,  who,  on 
the    21st   of   January,    1899,   abdicated    the 
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tlirone.  The  King  had  just  reached  the  sev- 
entieth amiiversarv  of  his  birth.  For  two  or 
three  years  he  had  been  f'eeblo  in  liealth,  and 
more  recently  had  been  warned  by  the  Court 
physicians  to  relinquish  the  cares  of  State. 

The  Prince,  in  whose  favor  the  resignation 
was  made,  was  the  Crown  Prince  Gus^af, 
who  at  once  took  up  the  duty  of  directing  the 
executive  autliority.  He  was  said  to  be,  in 
most  respects,  the  opposite  of  his  father.  He 
was  accredited  with  possessing  an  iron  will, 
and  to  be  less  afflicted  with  personal  sei>.sibil- 
ities  and  humane  sentiments  than  his  father 
had  been.  The  Prince  had  completed  his 
fortieth  year.  It  was  predicted  in  the  gos- 
sip of  the  day,  that  on  assuming  the  royal 
functions  he  would  quell  the  seditious  spirit 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  the  Norwe- 
gian portion  of  his  subjects. 

It  was  anticipated  that  King  Oscar,  old 
and  enfeebled,  would  never  resume  his  royal 
powers;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise. 
After  a  brief  vacation  of  scarcely  a  month, 
he  returned  to  his  jilace  at  the  head  of  the 


kingdom,    and     affair;^ 
wonted  chanui'l. 


flowed 
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Chapter  CLXV.— Russia  axd  j  he  Balkan 

States. 


HE  history  of  Russia  in 
1889  is  essentially  that 
of  its  foreign  relations. 
The  Czar  voiced  his 
distrust  of  the  attitudes 
assumed  by  his  neigh- 
bors by  saying  that 
Montenegro  was  Rus- 
sia's only  friend;  yet  during  the  year  Servia 
and,  perhaps,  Roumania  were  added  to  the 
list  of  his  adherents.  The  Pro-Russian 
party  dominated  in  the  Servian  Assembly, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  yeai-,  King 
Milan  abdicated,  and  his  son,  thirteen  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  nnder  a  Coun- 
cil of  Regents,  in  which  Russian  sympathies 
were  clearly  apparent,  and  a  policy  of  de- 
monstrative hostility  toward  Austria  was 
evenly  pursued. 


In  Bulgaria,  Prince  Ferdinand  maintaineij 
his  powei',  with  Stambouloff  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  urging  opposition  to  Russia  in  the 
face  of  all  discouragements.  The  Prince 
made  a  tour  through  Austria,  Bavaria,  aud 
France,  and  in  its  course  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating an  important  railway  loan  of  a 
million  pounds  in  Vienna. 

Affairs  were  less  orderly  in  Roumania, 
where  M.  Bratiano  and  the  Cabinet  were 
overturned,  and  31.  Catargi,  the  new  director 
of  the  Government,  figured  as  the  friend  of 
Russia.  He  in  his  turn,  was  removed  from 
oftice;  but  the  trend  of  Roumanian  desire 
toward  Russia  was  unquestionable  in  the 
history  of  the  year,  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  obviously  waning. 

The  most  imj)()rtant  deaths  in  Russia  in 
1889  wei'e  those  of  Count  Peter  Schouvaloft', 
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at  one  time  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and 
of  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi,  of  tlio  ^Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Outside  of  Russia  tlie  most  dis- 
tinguislied  death  was  that  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Monaeo. 

Tlirongliout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the 
usual  Russian  policy  was  cleverly  pursued  in 
1890,  with  the  result  that  a  general  uneasi- 
ness pervaded  the  political  atmosphere.  In 
Servia,    Russia's   endeavors   were  aided   by 
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the  claims  of  Natalie  that  her  divorce  should 
be  set  aside,  and  that  she  be  established  in 
her  natural  authority  over  the  young  King, 
her  son.  Prince  Ferdinand's  position  in 
Bulgaria  continued  as  it  was  in  1889,  and 
Stamljouloff's  power  remained  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

In  1891  there  was  a  slight  straining  over 
Russian  relations  with  Germany,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  a   propo!;"d  loan    negotia- 


tion; and  the  cordiality  of  the  French  in  the 
matter  of  money,  as  in  other  ways,  evidently 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Czar.  In 
internal  affairs  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
continued,  despite  the  protests  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  ami  the  impression  of  a  Russian 
character  on  Finland  progressed  rajjidly. 
In  Servia,  Russian  influence  was  injured  by 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  Natalie,  but  in 
Bulgaria  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Stam- 
bouloff  was  helpful  to  Russian 
desires. 

The  Premier  showed  great 
harshness  in  his  measures,  es- 
pecially toward  persons  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty;  nor  is 
this  a  cause  for  wonder,  inas- 
much as  it  was  only  the  igno- 
i-ance  of  the  assassin  that 
saved  his  life,  M.  Beltcheff 
being  shot  in  his  presence  in 
his  stead  by  mistake.  So 
bitter  did  Stambouloff  become 
that  he  caused  the  expulsion 
of  a  French  journalist,  Cha- 
dourne;  an  act  thought  by  the 
French  to  be  contrary  to  the 
capitulations,  and  by  them 
resented  to  the  extent  of  with- 
di'awing  their  agent  from  Sofia, 
and  sending  a  notification  and 
protest  to  the  Porte  as  the 
Suzerain  of  Bulgaria.  In 
Roumania  there  were  no  im- 
portant developments,  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  M. 
Bratiano. 

In  1892  Russia  continued 
to  expel  the  Jews  and  to  hoard 
gold,  in  preparation  for  a  fu- 
ture war,\\  hile  the  ravages  of  cholera  removed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons, 
and  the  influenza  aided  the  more  virulent 
disease  in  its  work  of  disaster.  In  addition, 
the  failure  of  crops  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire  brought  great  masses  of  the  people 
perik)usl_y  near  to  starvation.  The  natural 
result  of  such  conditions  was  to  make  thfc 
Nihilists  rampant  in  tlieir  destrnctive  work, 
while  all  the  people  felt  more  severely  than 
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ever  the  bauefiil  effects  of  official  corruption 
and  exaction. 

An  instance  of  the  extreme  bitterness 
was  manifested  when,  in  March  of  1893,  tlio 
mayor  of  Moscow,  M.  Alexejetf,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  workman,  wlio  hated  the  official 
because  of  the  manner  in  wliich  tlie  poor 
were  plundered.  The  Government,  however, 
relieved  the  distress  of  many  by  pushing- 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  great 
Transcontinental  Railway,  which  now 
showed  evident  signs  of  future  realization. 
In  foreign  relations  the  usual  policy  was 
pursued  by  the  absorption  of  the  khanate  of 
Bokhara,  thus  bringing  Russia  to  the 
Afghanistan  frontier  in  India,  and  into 
direct  contact  with  Great  Britain.  In  Eu- 
ropean relations  the  policy  seemed  to  lean 
toward  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary,  while 
the  cordiality  displayed  in  a  visit  of  the 
Czarewitch  to  Berlin  deliglited  the  Germans 
and  alarmed  the  French  and  English. 

The  precise  part  played  by  Russia  in  Servian 
affairs  in  1893  is  a  matter  much  in  doubt, 
but  events  there  were  of  a  decisive  character. 
Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  public  recon- 
ciliation of  the  ex-King  and  his  divorced 
wife,  and  soon  after,  on  April  13,  the  young- 
King  Alexander  executed  a  remarkable 
coup  KVetat.  The  ministry  obtained  a  very 
uncertain  majority  in  the  March  elections, 
whereupon  the  Cabinet  so  arranged  the  ses- 
sion as  to  exclude  their  adversaries  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  insure  a  majority.  There- 
upon the  King  summoned  a  meeting  in  the 
palace  of  the  ministry,  of  his  regents  and 
household,  and  late  in  the  evening-  notified 
them  of  his  intention  of  assuming  directly 
the  reins  of  government,  emphasizing  his 
declaration  by  placing  them  under  arrest  for 
the  night.  He  then  jiroceeded  to  the  bar- 
racks and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  soldiers,  and  on  the  following  day 
word  to  exact  the  oath  was  sent  to  all  the 
headquarters  of  the  ti-oops  in  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  matter  Avas  managed  without  any 
hitch,  and  the  youth  gained  possession  of  his 
authority  with  the  general  approval  of  his 
subjects.  Dr.  Dokitch,  his  old  tutor,  was 
Prime  Minister,  although  the  Premier's  ill- 


ness in  October  gave  the  influential  jjost  to 
General  Gruitch. 

In  Bulgaria  and  Koumania  the  most  im- 
portant of  political  happenings  were  nuptial. 
Ferdinand  strengthened  his  position  by  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise,  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  she  being  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  the  Roumanian 
Ferdinand,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne,  de- 
lighted his  subjects  by  espousing  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Edinburgh,  the  child  of  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  The 
most  lamented  event  of  this  year  in  Bulgaria 
was  the  death  of  Prince  Alexander.  This 
was  followed  in  1894  by  a  death  of  vast  im- 
portance in  Russia,  that  of  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der III.,  who  died  October  31,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Nicholas  II.  The  accession 
of  the  new  ruler  was  hailed  with  anticijjations 
of  milder  sway,  hopes  well  justified  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  November  27,  to 
the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  by  omitting, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  barriers  of 
soldiers  between  Czar  and  people. 

Another  matter  of  importance  that  distin- 
guished 189t  was  the  discovery  of  a  northeast 
passage  by  an  English  sailor.  Captain  Wig- 
gins, who  had  been  searching  for  it  for  years. 
He  passed  around  the  north  coast  of  Norwav, 
through  the  narrow  Yugor  Strait,  traversed 
the  Kara  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean^  entered  into 
the  Yenisei  River,  and  thus  completed  a  pas- 
sage to  Siberia,  that,  he  declared,  was  avail- 
able and  safe  during  all  the  summer  months, 
and  ojiened  to  the  world  all  the  vast  and  rich 
tracts  of  Siljeria. 

Affairs  -were  satisfactory  to  Russian  inter- 
ests in  Bul>raria,  inasmuch  as  M.  Standiouloff 
resigned  on  account  of  the  Russian  sympa- 
thies of  Ferdinand,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Stoiloff.  The  former  Premier  was  so  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  his  Prince  that  he  was  ar- 
rested, and,  when  bailed,  had  difficulty  in 
escaping:  the  violence  of  an  angry  mob.  In 
Servia,  too,  affairs  were  unstable,  Alexander 
executing  another  successful  midniglit  cmq') 
cTetat,  and  changing,  in  .lanuary,  M.  Simitch's 
premiershijj    for    that   of   M.    Nikolaievicli. 
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The  divorce  of  the  royal  jiareiits  was  Jeekired 
void;  but  a  ehiss  of  agitators  refused  to  yield 
to  the  charm  of  doiiiestio  harmony  now  dom- 
inant in  the  kingdom,  whereupon  Alexander 
executed,  on  May  21,  yet  a  third  roup  d'itat 
at  his  favorite  nocturnal  hour,  aholishing  tlie 
Constitution  and  restoring  the  more  autocratic 
instrument  of  1809. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  consterna- 
tion in  Bulgaria,  tliough  oue  of  triumjjh  for 
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Russian  interests,  since,  on  July  15,  31. 
Stambouloff,  the  ex-Premier,  was  shot  ;.nd 
stabbed  in  the  streets  of  Sofia,  dying  of  his 
wounds  three  days  later.  The  event  shocked 
Europe,  and  much  suspicion  of  Russia  was 
provoked  by  the  tragedy;  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  assassination  was  delilx'rately  con- 
ceived by  the  Muscovite  government.  ISTotli- 
ing  occurred,  however,  to  confirm  the  susjii- 
eion,  only  the  Russian  influence  in  Bulgaria 
was    now    unhampered    by    the   intelligence 


and  force  of  its  bitterest  antagonist.  Mean- 
time, in  Russia,  conditions  were  peculiarly 
distressful.  The  Nihilists,  on  August  19, 
blew  up  the  barracks  at  Taola,  killing  three 
hun<lre<l  persons.  The  police  redoubled 
their  endeavors  against  this  sort  of  crime, 
and  on  September  0  nine  hundred  ]iersons 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  in  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg.  The  terrorism  of  the  agita- 
tors was  again  displayed  in  Poland,  where  an 
incendiary  fire  at  Przytyk  left 
four  thousand  citizens  homeless. 

The  Cabinet  suft'ered  in  1895 
by  the  death  of  M.  de  Giers,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
again,  in  1896,  by  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobanoff-Rostovsky,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
In  the  same  year  died  the  Chief 
Ral)l)i  of  the  Jewish  Church  in 
all  Russia,  Isaac  Elchonon. 

In  1896,  Russia  was  credited 
witli  having  obtained  an  under- 
standing with  the  Sultan,  whereby 
she  gained  a  free  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  control  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  actual  suzerainty  over 
European  Turkey.  This  success 
was  increased  by  the  betrothal  of 
the  Pi'incess  Ilelene  of  Montene- 
gro to  King  Alexander,  bv  which 
the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Servia 
was  confirmed,  and  by  England's 
consenting  to  a  Russian  lease  for 
twenty  years  of  a  Chinese  port  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

The  glory  and  the  horror  of  the 
year  came  in  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar;  the  glory,  because  May  witnessed 
the  most  imposing  fetes  in  Russian  history  ; 
the  horror,  for  the  same  month  witnessed  the 
destruction  at  those  fetes  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand human  lives.  Nicholas  II.  was  crowned 
at  Moscow,  May  2ti,  with  the  most  sj)lendid 
ceremonies  of  modern  times.  On  Maj'  30,  in  a 
])anic  of  the  crowds  in  the  people's  fete  on 
the  jilains  around  Moscow,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  persons  were  trampled  to  death. 
The  dismay,  caused  Ijy  a  casualty  so  fearful, 
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can  lianlly  be  conceived.  It  cast  a  gloom 
over  all  llio  world,  wlille  it  tilled  liiis.sia  with 
lamcntatitnis,  little  lessened  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Autocrat,  who  gave  one  thousand  roubles 
to  each  i'amily  sustaining  a  loss,  besides  pay- 
ing for  the  l)urial  of  the  dead.  The  event 
was  one  of  those  for  which  it  is  impossible 


THE  CZARINA. 

to  fix  the  particular  Idanie;  but  it  was  at  least 
an  evidence  of  a  disastrous  social  condition 
when  the  ))Overty,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
hunger  of  the  masses  were  such  as  to  make 
them,  in  their  frantic  desire  of  gifts,  rusli 
over  one  another  in  such  mad  fury  as  to 
tread  under  their  feet  and  destroy  huiulreds 
of  their  fellows.  It  was  with  something  of 
i-elicf    that  the    Czar   and    Czarina  left   the 


scene  of  such  calamity,  in  August,  for  at  our 
through  Europe,  including  in  their  itinerary 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
and  France. 

After  this  episode,  the  Czar  returned  to 
his  northern  capital  and  began  to  be  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias.  Two  years  previously, 
he  had  taken  for  his  spouse  the 
I'rincess  Alix  of  Hesse,  grand- 
daughter of  Queen  Victoria. 
Meanwhile,  partly  in  virtue  of 
the  situation,  and  partly  in 
virtue  of  his  humane  disposi- 
tion, and  partly  because  of  the 
traditional  ajititude  of  the 
Czars  each  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor,  Nicholas 
decided  as  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  to  abate  the  perse- 
cutions which  had  long  been 
[irevalent.  These  were  directed 
against  two  general  classes  of 
his  subjects.  First,  the  malcon- 
tent— mostly  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian— part  of  the  population 
which  had  contributed  in  past 
years  so  many  of  its  represen- 
tatives to  the  Siberian  snows; 
and  secondly,  the  Jews. 

One  half  of  the  persecution 
had  political  insurgency  as  its 
motive  ;  the  other  half  had  re- 
ligious animosity  as  its  basis. 
There  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  happy  Czar,  rejoicing  in  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne, 
would  fain  emphasize  his  boreal 
ecstasy  by  relaxing  somewhat 
the  rigors  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  tudiappy.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  early  part  of  1896, 
the  Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod 
transmitted  to  the  ISIinister  of  the  Interior  a 
ukase  in  which  the  more  complete  assimila- 
tion of  the  frontier  population  with  what 
was  designated  as  "the  hea'-'^  .d  core  of 
Russia"  was  declared  to  be  the  imperial 
policy. 

The  document  also  alleged  that  extraordi- 
nary measures  of  repression  by  the  author!- 
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ue?  need  no  longer  he  taken,  ;iii(l  tliat  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  should,  in  a  word, 
refrain  from  further  persecution.  This  edict 
■was  directed  to  the  Minister  Pobedonostzeff, 
who  had  for  some  time  acted  as  pcrsecutor- 
in-chief  of  the  Russians.  That  tlie  young 
Czar  should  venture  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
such  an  official  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
purpose  of  the  former  to  distinguish  his  reign 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Peace. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1896  may  ha  noted 
AS  the  time  of  the  revival  or  growth  of  Rus- 
eian  interest  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Af- 
rica. This  interest  centered  in  Abyssinia. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bottom  motive 
of  Russian  adventure  into  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  was  the  desire  to  establish  a  bond  be- 
tween the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Chi-istian  Churches  of  Abyssinia.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  creating  and  cultivating 
such  a  tie.  If  Russia  could  succeed  in  win- 
ning over  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  to  her 
own  faith,  she  might  then  with  a  show  of 
reason  assume  toward  the  country  the  same 
attitude  which  she  held  toward  Montenegro 
and  the  other  protected  states  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkans.  Indeed,,  she  began  to  do 
this.     It  was  a  jjrocess  worthy  of  lier  craft. 

At  length,  when  King  Menclek  won  his 
victory  over  the  Italians,  the  event  Mas  hailed 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  though  it  had  been  a 
triumph  of  Russian  arms.  The  Czar  made 
haste  to  confer  on  his  favorite  foreign  prince 
the  decoration  of  the  Russian  cross.  And  in 
this  sentiment  the  French  participated,  for 
the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  grew  in  strength 
and  tenacitj'.  One  great  drawback  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  Russian  interest 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  still  further  south, 
was  the  relative  weakness  of  the  Russian 
navy,  and  the  fact  that  Abyssinia  is  an  in- 
land nation  without  ports  and  seaboard. 

Meanwhile,  the  labor  question  in  Russia 
continued  to  be  as  rife  and  as  fruitful  of  re- 
sults as  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  an  agricul- 
tural country.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
she  has  not  been  threatened  as  yet  with  the 
absorption  of  her  population  in  great  munici- 
palities. The  land  question,  therefore,  con- 
—17 


tinues  to  be  the  paramount  interest  uncter 
discussion.  The  epoch  which  we  here  con- 
sider showed  several  results  of  an  attempt 
under  encouragement  from  the  Government 
to  establish  and  extend  peasant  proprietor- 
ship to  the  public  lands. 

As  far  back  as  1883,  an  institution  called 
the  Peasant  Bank  was  established,  having  in 
view  the  furnishing  of  facilities  to  the  com- 
mon people  for  getting  possession  of  the 
lands.  The  law  was  to  the  effect  that  any 
intending  proprietor  or  purchaser  of  land  as 
a  home  for  himself  could  do  so  by  providing 
in  monev  one  fourth  of  the-value  of  the  land 
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to  be  bought.  The  other  three  fourths  of 
the  purchase  money  should  be  furnished  by 
the  State.  In  the  course  of  about  ten  years, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  peasant  families  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  thus  offered.  Two 
million  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  free- 
hold had  been  acquired,  and  this  generally 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  settled  districts  where 
the  lands  were  cheapest.  The  sparsely  in- 
habited parts  were  thus  furnished  with  a 
population  so  that  the  movement  of  the  peo- 
ple was  awat/  from  rathei  than  fon-'ird  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Seeing  the  success  of  the  Peasant  Bank, 
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and  the  beneficial  rosults  U>  llic  State,  the 
Kussian  iioltility  estaUlislicd  aiKitliiT  finan- 
cial institution  of  like  cLaractev  for  tlieir  own 
aclvanta.<i-e;  Imt  tlie  stranu'e  thinu'  a'l)OUt  these 
trial  sclienu'S  was  lliat  wliile  llie  enterprise 
of  tlie  peasants  was  snceessful,  that  of  tlie 
liohility  l)roveil  to  he  ahortive.  ]>y  the  mid- 
dle t>f  tile  last  deeenniuni,  it  was  filund  that 
the  nohh's  had  not  in  faet  increased  their 
landlioldin;;-  fo  any  appreciahle  extent.  More 
than  tliis,  it  was  luiuid  that  they  ha<l  placed 
niortijag-es  on  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. 
of  the  land  wliieh  they  ]iriss(.ssed  before 
their  bankinii;  institu- 
tion was  created  and  ^ 
tried! 

In  the  latter  liart  of 


the  keep  of  the  .lapanesc;  to  hurry  them  out 
and  adiriit  the  vanguard  of  the  Czar's  railway 
builders  would  seem  to  be  an  affront  to  the 
late  con(pu'rors  of  China.  The  jiaeific  and 
commercially  dis]iosed  C/ar  wouhl  not  by 
preference  give  offense  to  any;  so  the  point 
selected  for  his  exit  to  the  Pacilic  was  a  har- 
bor iirar  the  mouth  of  tlie  Yahi  liiver.  Not 
indifferently  did  Gi'eat  Jiritain  and  tlie  other 
AVestern  powers  look  on  while  this  business 
was  under  negotiation. 

Ever  and  anon  in  tlie  period  under  consid- 
eration, tlie  religious  interests  in  the  larger 
sense    were   obtruded 

1         into  the  affairs  of  na- 

tions.    This  was  shown 
\  in  the  effort  of  Russia 
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1896,  the  rumor  was  re\i\ed  of  a.  secret  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Cliina,  whereby  the  for- 
mer should  gain  by  the  concession  of  the  lat- 
ter a  seaport  free  from  ice  which  should  be 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  Siberian 
Railway.  On  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of 
Li  Hung  Cliang  around  the  ^^(lrld,  he  paused 
at  jNloscow,  where  lie  had  extensi\e  confer- 
ences with  the  Czar,  but  the  results  reached 
Were  not  authoritati\ely  jiroiuulgateil.  It 
was,  howe\'er,  given  out  that  the  concession  of 
a  port  to  Russia  did  not  look  to  Port  Arthur, 
tliough  that  point  might  \\  ell  appear  to  ln'  tlie 
most  eligible  terminus  for  the  Siberian  line. 
Port  Arthur  remained  for  the  time  being  in 


to  gain  for  tlic  (ireek  Church  a  conijilete 
ascendency  in  Bulgaria.  That  country  has 
long  constituted  a  part  of  the  religious 
water-shed  lietween  Rome  and  Moscow.  The 
Bulgarian  ( 'hnrc-h,  as  such,  belongs  to  the 
dominion  nf  the  C/ar  and  his  metropolitans, 
but  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  is  prevalent 
in  many  ]iarts  of  the  country.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand himself  belonged  to  this  communion, 
and  the  religious  di\ision  between  him  and 
the  C/.ar  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  Bulgaria 
from  a  coni]ilete  assimilation  with  the  Empire. 
Russian  influence  ]irevailed,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  luning  the  child  Prince  Boris,  heit 
of  Ferdinand  and  therefore  in  expectancy  o< 
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the  Bulgarian  tlirone,  baptized  into  the  fel- 
lowship and  communion  of  the  Greek  Church. 
So  far  as  Ferdinand-  was  concerned  the 
change  was  one  of  j^olity  and  politics,  rather 
than  of  conviction  and  religious  jjreference. 
In  the  spring  of  1896,  it  thus  came  to  pass 
that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bulgarian  principality  became  a  Greek  Cath- 
olic, with  the  expectation  of  the  managers 
that  in  time  to  come  he  would  be  a  faithful 
subordinate  of  the  Czar. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  interna- 
tional imderstanding  became  emphatic  be- 
tween Russia  and  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  tenijier  and  contradiction  of 
institutions  in  the  two  countries — not  with- 
standing the  paradox  which  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  appeared  in  the  very  phrase, 
Franco-Russian  alliance — that  fact  became 
recognized  as  a  fact,  and  as  such  came  to  be 
the  basis  of  other  facts  in  various  quarters  of 
Europe.  The  arch  of  internationality,  stand- 
ing like  a  sunbow,  one  foot  in  the  snows  of 
Russia  and  the  other  in  the  vineyards  of 
France,  overspanned  the  German  Empire  and 
several  other  intermediate  powers. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon, 
Great  Britain  became  first  curious  and  then 
interested.  All  the  other  powers  from  Nor- 
way to  Portugal,  from  Finisterre  to  Greece, 
looked  on  with  wonder  while  the  miracle  was 
accomplished.  AVhat  did  it  signify  ?  It  sig- 
nified that  the  old  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, though  as  vital  as  ever,  was  distrusted 
by  all  the  principal  parties  thereto.  It  was  a 
partnership  which  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  the  ruin  of  the  firm;  but  in  the 
meantime,  partners  A  and  C  secretly  leagued 
in  order  to  keep  partners  B  and  D  from  com- 
bining against  either!  All  the  while  partners 
E,  F,  and  G  beat  around  the  heavy  members 
of  the  firm  to  find  hiding  jilaces  and  ])<>ints 
of  vantage  for  the  preservation  of  their  re- 
spccti\'e  fortunes.  For  this  reason  the  Ger- 
man Empire  hugged  Austria  and  Italy,  one 
in  either  arm,  and  called  thenr  brothers  of 
the  Dreibu]id. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Czar  began  to 
prepare  his  proclamation  of  )ieaee.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  made 


that  tour  of  the  Western  states  to  which  we 
have  frequently  refeiTed.  He  visited  all  the 
jjrincipal  capitals  and  conferred  both  socially 
and  politically  witii  the  heads  of  govern- 
ments in  every  important  quarter  of  Europe. 
To  what  extent  he,  at.  this  early  period  ot  i.is 
career,  gave  out  the  doctrines  of  peace  with 
which  his  name  was  subsequently  associated, 
is  not  known.  But  on  the  whole,  his  tour  of 
Europe  tended  to  amity  and  conservatism. 

In  the  last  month  of  1890,  international 
busjbodies  were  stirred  up,  first  with  the 
publication,  then  with  the  contradiction,  and 
finally  with  the  reaffirmation  of  the  fact  of  a 
Russo-Chinese  secret  treaty,  involving  the 
concession  by  China  to  Russia  of  a  right  of 
way  and  sea-coast  terminal  for  the  Siberian 
Railway.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Czar  ■was  reaching  out  for  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chinese  coast.  The  report 
went  abroad  of  a  project  to  establish  Russian 
schools  in  Peking.  The  ])olicy  was  to  press 
the  Russian  ascendency  as  much  as  it  would 
bear  without  awakening  the  antagonism  of 
the  Western  nations. 

In  the  early  part  of  1897,  the  line  of  the 
Siberian  railway  was  provisionally  deter- 
mined from  Blagoveshchensk  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Manchuria,  and  thence  in 
an  easterly  course  to  the  sea  at  Vladivostock, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ussuri  River.  A  pro- 
visional line  was  at  the  same  time  surveyed 
in  a  southwesterly  course  from  Kirin,  in  the 
heart  of  ilanchuria,  to  Talien-wan  and  Port 
Arthur.  It  was  thus  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  that  extreme  jealousy  which  the  Ger- 
man Empire  soon  exhibited  toward  Russia — 
a  jealousy  which  led,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Kiao-Chau,  with  the  acquisition  of  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  territory.' 

In  course  of  time,  a  fuller  knowledge  was 
li-ained  of  the  almost  alarming  extent  of  the 
concessions  recently  made  by  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  the  Czar.  The  concessions 
amounted  to  a  virtual  protectorate  of  the 
greater  part  of  northern  China.  Russia  was 
permitted  to  send   into  this  territory  such 


'  See  page  235. 
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forces  as  she  miglit  choose  to 
send,  and  to  raise  ana  ^-'juip 
Chinese    levies.      She   might 
also  develop  the  mines   and, 
hy   implieatioii,    the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country 
over  which  her  influence  pre- 
vailed.    She  might,  in  certain 
contingencies,     fortify    Port 
Arthur       and       Talien-wan. 
China   hound   herself   not    to 
cede    the     strategical   points 
referred     to,    to    any    other 
power.     And  Russia,  for  her  part, 
gave   a  counter  pledge  to  defend 
the    vantage    points    against    the 
encroachment  of  any  foreign  force. 
The  great  importance  of  the  whole 
business,  however,  lay  in  the  rail- 
way   communication    which    was 
established    under    the     compact. 
As  soon  as  the  sanie  should  be  ful- 
filled, Russia    would    control  and 
jjossess  an  all-through  line  of  rail- 
•\\ay    of    her    own     gauge     from     Moscow 
through  Siberia  and  Manchuria    to  Peking 
and    Port     Arthur !       The    enterprise     was 
ike  that    of    our  own    Pacific    railway  sys- 
tem, save  that  it  extended,  in  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia, through  gi-eat  reaches  of  foreign  territory. 
Considering   the    whole   jieriod,  from  the 
close  of  the  war  beiwe^-n  China  and  Japan  to 
the    end    of   the    century,    the  one   j^i'evail- 
ing  fact  is   the   imnunent  ascendency 
of  Russia  in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  was  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
Russian    naval    jiower   which    stayed 
the    conquering    hand  of  Japan,    and 
obliged    her   to    concede    to    China 
terms  which  she  would  not  otherwise 
have  granted.     As  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,    the    Russian    evolution    in 
Asia    proceeded  evenly.     Russia   be- 
came the  paramount  power,  and  she 
was  henceforth  able  in  a  measure  to 
dictate  the  antecedent  conditions  of 
the    coming    dismantlement    of    the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Russia    became    virtually  the  pro- 
tector  of   both    China    and    Korea. 
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Just  in  proportion  as  this  power  was  es- 
tablished she  became  the  enemy  of  Japan. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  in  this  aggran- 
dizement and  vast  increment  of  power 
Russia  had  broken  any  of  her  treaty  stip- 
nlations.  She  had  simply  advanced  until, 
by  the  year  1898,  the  shadow  of  her  hand 
lay  all  over  the  landscape  of  the  East. 


have  an  actual  living  faith  which  seizes  the 
life  and  character  aiul  dominates  all  actions. 
They  believe  what  they  profess:  that  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Slavic  race  and  its  religion. 
That  profound  apathy  ami  undeveloped  hy- 
pocrisy which  mark  the  Christian  profession 
in  the  states  of  the  West  are  not  seen  among 
the  Russians.     They  are  as  sincere  in  their 


By  tlie  courtesy  of  Srifiitiyir  .■h'urr    "i. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  two 
facts  might  l)e  noted  as  peculiarly  signiticant. 
One  of  these  was  the  continued  mastery  of  a 
religious  faith  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Rus- 
sia was  by  far  the  most  religious  country  in 
the-  world.  This  is  said  of  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  There  were  other  countries  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  pageant  was  more  uni- 
versal and  more  splendid:  but  the  Russians 


religion  as  in  their  liusiness,  and  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  civilized  people 

The  other  fact  referred  to  is  the  deep 
foundation  and  powerful  growth  of  social- 
ism. This  aspect  of  Russian  life  and  prac- 
tice is  closely  blended  with  the  religious 
disposition.  The  social  communities  are  as 
a  rule  powerfully  religious.  If  Moscow  may 
be  descrilied  as  the  one  holy  city  still  remain- 
ing in  Europe,  it  may  also  be  described  as  the 
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native  liaiiiit  of  socialism.  Tlie  industrial 
life  has  here  takfii  on  an  aspect  wliicli  lias 
lieen  called  monastic.  'Jlie  inainifactui-ing 
establishments  are  generally  conducted  on 
the  reliu'io-socialistic  basis.  The  workmen 
employed  are  both  lodged  and  fed  from  a 
common  suj)j)lv  and  by  a  common  authority. 
The  dormitories  and  refectories  of  the  great 
'  manufactories  arc  ]iro-\ided  for  all  in  com- 
mon. 

Thus  a    lai-gc    silk    manufactory,   enii)lr)y- 
ino-  live  t]iousan<l  hands,  will  have  connected 


estalilishment  constitutes  a  kind  of  iudus- 
trial  monastery,  which  if  the  end  of  man  be 
freedom  can  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  fcjrmidable  nests  of  oppression  in  the 
-worhl;  while  if  the  end  of  man  be  subjection 
and  servitude,  the  workman  monastery  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ultimate  iustitu- 
tion.s  of  mankind. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  effort  of 
Bulgaria  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  to  gain  the  support  of  that  great 
power  by  the  initiation  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
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with  it  fifteen  or  twenty  dormitories,  each 
of  which  furnishes  slee])iug  accommodations 
for  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
])crsoiis.  The  internal  arrangement  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  hospital.  The  men's  dormi- 
torii's  are  separated  from  thos-  of  the 
women.  A  gi^cn  number  of  tlie  lorlnci-s  are' 
assigneil  to  one  tabic,  and  on  that  t.ablc  tlie 
ap])aratus  for  making  tea,  and  indeed,  all  the 
sup)>lyiug  sources  of  food,  are  arratiged. 
At  the  head  of  every  l)ed  are  hung  sacred 
images,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  ]ilace  is 
religious  rather   than    secular.      The    «hole 


and  his  heir  Boris  into  the  Greek  Catholic 
communion.  The  results,  however,  liar<lly 
■seemed  to  answer  to  the  expectation.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  \\ar  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  again 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  schism  of 
Europe,  and  to  get  for  himself  recognition 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  He  would  fain 
take  rank  with  the  rulers  of  Servia, 
Roumairia,  and  Greece.  He  accordingly  set 
out  Avith  his  Prime  Minister  Stoiloff  to  visit 
several  of  the  western  capitals.  He  im- 
agined that  the  rulers  of  the  powers  would 
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noAV  be  willino-,  wliile  ilio  Turk  was 
grappling  ■with  the  Greek,  to  grant  him  a 
crown. 

But  they  all  temporized  with  the  Prince, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  Grwco-Turkish  war. 
That  eontlict  proved  to  be  on  tlie  side  of  the 
Greeks  a  miserable  fiasco.  Tlie  Turkish 
army  rushed  on  to  comph'te 
and  overwhelming  success. 
This  changed  tlie  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
taking  counsel  of  prudence 
rather  than  consistency,  hast- 
ened to  Constantinople  and 
made  his  peace  with  Sultan 
Abdul  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. The  Kladdaratasc.h 
caricatured  the  event  in  a  car- 
toon, in  which  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, bending  loyally  forward, 
takes  the  hand  of  the  Sultan, 
and  to  this  is  added  the  legend, 
"  A  crown  is  worth  a  kiss  of 
the  hand." 

One  feature  in  the  general 
history  of  this  period  was  the 
better  understanding  which 
the  nations  obtained  of  the 
bottom  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. It  was  seen  that  there 
was  much  of  the  conservative 
temper  in  the  method  and 
purpose  of  the  Czar  and  his 
Government.  The  publicists 
of  Europe  and  America  began 
to  examine  critically  tlie  vari- 
ous measures  which  Russia  had 
taken  in  the  last  decennium, 
and  there  could  be  found  but 
few  if  any  causes  of  complaint.  It  appeared, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  internal  industrial 
and  social  condition  was  the  thing  to  which 
the  imperial  policy  looked  most  of  all.  It 
was  development  within,  which  constituted 
the  motive  in  nearly  all  that  had  been  done. 
The  foreign  outreachings  Seemed  to  be  con- 
tribiitory  to  internal  strength.  The  Russian 
Government   at   this   period   was   to   a  less 


degree  than  any  other  jiower  under  the  do- 
minion of  that  insidious  plutocracy  which 
has  established  itself  throughout  Western 
Europe  and  America. 

Another  fact  of  no  less  importance  came 
out  as  a  result  of  better  information,  and  that 
was  the  superior  character  of  the  Russians 
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as  a  people.  This  character  was  made  known 
by  international  travel,  by  correspondence, 
by  reviews  in  the  great  ])eriodicalsiof  Europe 
and  America.  In  A]-)ril  of  1898,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 
under  the  title  of  "Russia  and  the  Balance  of 
Power,"  in  which  the  critic  passing  from 
political  and  international  questions  speaks 
thus  eulogistically  of  the  Russian  people: 
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"I  fouiiil  tliat  tlio  Russians  l:)y  tcinpera- 
ment  "were  without  cxci'))li()n  the  gentlest, 
most,  easj'going,  and  liuniane  nation  in 
Europe — and  I  liavo  seen  them  all.  Their 
defects  are  many,  hut  the  leading  feature  in 
the  Russian  character,  high  and  low,  which 
stands  above  faults  of  which  they 


(  nl  .\  1    1,1.1)  -KiL^iol, 
Most  FauKius  of  Modem  Kussiaii  writers. 


full  share,  is  an  enthusiastic,  generous 
humanity,  easily  moved  to  sadness  and  tears; 
full  of  expansive  gratitude  for  kindness;  free 
from  meanness,  pettiness,  and  cunning  greed. 
In  short,  it  struck  me,  the  more  I  conteiu- 
plated  the  Russian  eliaracter,  that  they  were 
the  only  people  in  Euro]ie  m  ho  jwssessed 
several  of  the  better  characteristi<-s  of  our- 


selves.    The   Russians   are    not  so  fond   of 
fair  play,  not  so  truthful,  not  so  energetic, 
not  so  manly  as  we  are;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  less  hyjjocritical,  more  truly 
modest,   gentler,    more   tender,    more   truly 
religious,  more  humane,  and  less  brutal  and 
lave  their      violent  in  every  way.     This  being  so,  I  de- 
cline to  believe  that  the 
Russian     nation    as    a 
body,    or    the    Russian 
Government  as  its  rep- 
re  s  e  n  t  a  t  i  v  e — ^^•  h  i  c  h 
shares   the  virtues  and 
vices    of    that    body^ 
would  ever   lend   itself 
heart    and    soul    to    an 
aggressive  general  war 
for    mere    purposes    of 
spite  and  plunder  ;  and 
in    this   nuitter,   far  in- 
ferior though  the  Rus- 
sians are  to   their  new 
allies     in     intelligence, 
wit,  vivacity,  and  many 
otlu'r    noble     qualities, 
they   are    infinitely  siu 
perior    to   the   French. 
They  are  a  juster  race, 
with  less  venom." 

For    a    certain    time 
after  the    accession   of 
Nicholas  II.  not  much 
was  known  in  the  world 
at  large  about  the  char- 
acter   and    pnrjjose   of 
the  new  autocrat.     He 
was    destined,    in     the 
summer    of      1898,     to 
make    a    revelation    of 
himself    in    a     nuvnner 
as     marvellous     as     it 
was    unexpected.       On 
the    '28th    of   August    in  the    year   just   re- 
ferred   to,  the    splendid    monument    to    the 
memory  of  Alexander  II.  was  dedicated  at 
Moscow.      Czar    Nicholas    was    present    in 
person  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorative  of   the   life    and   work    of   hia 
grandfather.     For  some  time,  the  event  iiad 
been    in    preparation,  and   it    is   likely   that 
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Nicholas  more  .than  ever  before  had  looked 
into  the  tendency  and  bottom  facts  in  the 
history  of  his  Empire.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
made  uj)  his  mind  and  prepared  a  coup. 

Just  before  setting  out  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  the  Czar  called  together 
the  ambassadors  from  the  j^rincipal  states 
of  Christendom,  and  made  to  them  a  man- 
ifesto which  was  of  the  most  startling 
character.  It  was  on  the  24tli  of  August 
that   he    handed   to    the   representatives   of 


the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  and  the 
I'avagcs  of  war.  Nicholas  suggested  a  great 
conference  of  the  powers  by  their  representa- 
tives at  which  the  tremendous  question 
which  he  proposed  should  be  considered  and 
decided. 

There  has  not  been  in  modern  times  a 
more  striking  lesson  than  was  shown  in  the- 
sequel.  The  Czar's  projKjsal  was  received 
with  a  ripi)le  of  liollow  approval  in  every 
ca2jital  of  Eurojje  and  America.     Then  each 
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the  great  powers,  the  paper  which  he  had 
prepared,  perhaps  without  consultation  with 
anyone  except  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Count  MuraviefF,  whose  ascendency 
began  at  this  time  to  be  felt  in  the  dij)lomacy 
of  Europe.  The  Czar,  in  his  paper,  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  universal  disarmament, 
and  a  jiermanent  peace  throughout  the  world. 
He  gave  assurance  that  the  Russian  Empire 
would  cooperate  with  the  other  great  nations 
in  disbanding  their  enonnous  armies,  thus 
relieving  the  producers  of  all  countries  from 


of  the  powers  waited  to  see  what  the  others 
would  do.  Each  waited  to  consider  how  a 
measure  of  disannament  would  affect  the 
prospects  of  the  political  parties  which  were 
in  control  of  the  several  governments.  Each 
expressed  its  favor  in  a  manner  to  make 
practical  endorsement  possible  if  the  tide 
should  turn  in  that  direction,  and  to  make  a 
^^•ay  of  escape  if  the  measure  should  fail. 

But  there  was  no  substantial  and  practical 
endorsement  of  the  Czar's  overture.  He  left 
it  with  the  ambassadm-s  to  be  transmitteil  tO' 
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their  respective  g()\  eriiiiients.  On  the  I'itth 
of  August,  the  manifesto  was  jiublished  in 
the  United  States.  Our  country  was  at  tliat 
time  in  a  war  grapjih-  with  Spain.  A  proto- 
col, liowever,  had  l)een  agreed  to,  and  peace 
was  imminent.  None  the  less,  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  war,  the  splendor  of  mili- 
tary pageantry,  the  supposed  power  of  armies 
ami  fleets,  were  too  great  to  permit  even  the 
-American  Republic  to  aid  the  Czar  in  fill- 
ing up  the  bloody  abyss  of  the  ages.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  greatest  autocrat  of  all  should 
bavemadeanovertureofjieace  whicliwasheld 
off  and  coldly  considered  as  a  merely  academic 
proposition  by  the  newest  and  best  republics. 
The  jiroposition  of  the  Czar  was  nomi- 
nally accepted,  as  it  must  needs  be,  by  all 
the  leading  powers,  l)ut  it  was  really  ap- 
proved by  none.  The  Hague  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  interna- 
tional ])eace  congress,  and  the  22d  of  May, 
1899,  was  named  as  the  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussions.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  as  American 
representatives  Andrew  D.  White,  late  min- 
ister of  our  Republic  to  Russia;  Stanford 
Newell,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Netherlands;    Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahau  of 


the  American  navy,  and  President  Seth  Low 
of  Columbia  College. 

B}^  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ference any  belief  which  may  have  existed 
iu  the  efticacy  of  the  movement  had,  in  large 
measure,  given  place  to  incredulity.  Already 
each  nation  had  fixed  its  attention  on  the 
problem  of  advantage,  and  it  was  said  that 
iu  the  Czar's  own  country  all  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  had  been  abandoned.  With  the 
opening  of  the  congress,  the  first  report 
oiven  out  was  to  the  effect  that  the  project 
of  disarmament  was  no  longer  seriously  con- 
sidered, but  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  jointly  offer  a  substi- 
tute for  the  proposal  of  the  Czar  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  for  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  important  questions  arising  among 
the  powers.  The  apprehendea  negative  re- 
sult, so  far  as  disarmament  was  concerned, 
was  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  of  the  world  are 
still  so  jirofoundly  immersed  in  the  passions, 
so  subordinated  by  the  methods,  and  so  given 
over  to  the  brntalities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  they  Prefp;r  to  retain  war  as  the  prin- 
cipal function  for  the  display  of  political 
strength  and  the  increase  of  national  glory. 
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URKKY  suffered,  in  1880, 
from  t  lie  disturbances  in 
Crete,  caused  by  misrule 
and  feuds  between  the 
Christian  and  jMoslcm 
inhabitants.  Chakir 
Pasha,  the  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Porte, 
armed  the  Mussulmans  in  the  towns,  and  acts 
of  \iolcnee  followcil.  In  order  to  ijuit't  the 
island,  the  appointingot  aChristian  (t<)\  ernor 
was  agreed  upon;  but  the  agreement  was 
violated.  In  jVrmciiia,  affairs  were  vastly 
worse.  The  Tui-ks  wholly  failed  to  adhere  to 
the  promised  reforms,  aiid  were  unwilling,  if 


not  unable,  to  jirevcnt  atrocious  assaults  by 
the  Kurds  upon  the  Christian  population  and 
the  periietration  of  frightful  massacres.  The 
Porte's  real  attitude  toward  the  violence  was 
shown  in  the  permitted  escape  of  Moussa 
]5ey,  the  chief  offender  iu  the  massacres. 

The  Powers  of  Europe  quite  failed  to 
take  any  measures  eff'cctually  to  prevent, 
even  to  limit,  the  outrages,  and  they  contin- 
ued, hardly  checked  in  any  way,  through 
1890  and  1.801.  In  1801  died  Musurus  Pasha, 
fanu'd  as  the  Turkish  Minister  to  England, 
and  for  his  translation  of  Dante's  " Divine 
Comedy  "  into  Greek.  All  of  the  years  since 
have  shown  a  continuation  of  the  horrors  of 
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persecution  in  ^Vrnieni:!,  with  intennittont 
imitations  in  other  parts  of  the  Sultan's  do- 
mains. The  atrocities  in  1S95  reached  such 
a  point  that  the  Powers  made  a  naval  demon- 
stration before  Constantinople  on  December 
12,  yet  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have 
done  practically  little  to  relieve  the  peril  of 
the  Christian  Armenians. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia,  extendino- 
from  October  1st  of  1895  to 
January,  1896,  wore  among  the 
greatest  atrocities  of  modern 
times.  What  were  the  causes  ? 
The  Turkish  official  reports 
glozed  the  matter  over.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  Sul- 
tan's Government  to  do  as 
much  as  it  might  to  exaggerate 
the  causes  and  excuses  for  the 
persecution,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  minify  the  persecutions 
themselves. 

The  investigations  of  foreign 
travellers  showed  that  in  Sep- 
tember of  1895  some  young 
Armenian  patriots,  though 
warned  by  the  patriarch  and 
the  police  not  to  attempt  such 
an  act,  undertook  to  bear  a 
modest  petition  to  the  Grand 
Vizier.  For  such  a  step,  they 
could  plead  precedent  and 
custom.  But  in  the  present 
temper  their  action  could  not 
be  tolerated;  it  was  construc- 
tive insurrection.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  mountaineers 
of  Zitun  had  expelled  a  Turkish 
garrison  from  its  district,  but  they  had  not 
behaved  with  inhumanity  nor  had  they  used 
more  force  or  pressure  against  tlie  soldiers 
than  was  necessary  to  drive  them  forth. 

It  was  found  out  likewise  by  impartial 
investigation  that  certain  individual  Arme- 
nians, driven  to  desperation  by  the  abuses 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  had  coun- 
seled the  people  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
administration  by  violent  measures.  But  be- 
yond these  minor  offences  and  occasional  in- 
dividual crimes,  the  Turks  could  not  allege 


any   valid  reasons  for  the  atrocities  which 
they  inflicted. 

There  were  six  provinces  in  Armenia  in 
which  the  outrages  were  perpetrated.  In 
these,  massacre  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
A  band  of  about  two  thousand  Kurdish  and 
Circassian  raiders  were  loosed  upon  the  Ar- 
menian population.  Onl_y  the  Armenians 
were    robbed    ami    butchered.     The    Greeks 
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and  other  alien  peoples  were  carefully  spared. 
The  victims  offered  little  resistance.  When 
there  was  resistance,  the  massacre  was  only 
the  more  outrageous.  In  such  cases,  the 
dead  were  mangled  beyond  recognition.  The 
massacre  was  accomjianied  with  almost  uni- 
versal robbery.  The  Kurds  canre  down  on 
hundreds  of  villages,  shooting,  and  swinging 
swords,  clubs,  and  pickaxes,  killing  at  random. 
The  persecution  was  directed  most  of  all 
against  the  upper  caste  in  Armenian  society. 
The  aim  was  to  destrov  all  men  of  business, 
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whose  capacity  and  intelligence  miglitquality 
them  for  leadership.  Beyond  the  six  prov- 
inces that  were  ravaged,  the  cities  of  Treb- 
izond,  Marash,  Intali,  Cesarea,  were  visited 
and  pillaged  by  the  raiders,  who  killed  and 
robbed  at  will.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
three  months  fully  fifty  thousand  2>eople, 
mostly  well-to-do  citizens  and  their  families, 
were  butchered.  About  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  were  rendered  homeless  or 
reduced  to  starvation.  The  property  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  was  estimated  at  forty 
million  dollars. 

The  result  of  the  outrages  of  the  Turks  in 
Armenia  was  the  i^roduction  of  a  feeling  of 
extreme  resentment  and  animosity  through- 
out the  nations.  There  was  an  expectation 
of  interference  with  the  Sultan  and  his  pro- 
vincial administration.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  national  feeling  flamed  up  to  the  point  of 
combustion.  The  newspapers  of  all  Christen- 
dom raised  a  howl,  and  the  poets  of  Europe 
and  America  broke  out  in  their  usual  cheap 
manner  for  and  against  the  Sultan. 

There  was,  however,  no  serious  movement 
on  the  jjart  of  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  Porte.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Euroi^ean  nations  had  their  concert. 
The  support  of  the  status  in  quo  was  a  part 
of  the  league  which  Avas  tacitly,  almost  open- 
Ij',  agreed  to  in  1878,  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  The  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain 
urged  on  the  Government  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  Armenians.  That  was  because 
the  Liberal  \)a.Yi\  was  not  in  jiower,  and  be- 
cause in  this  manner  the  national  prejudice 
might  be  turned  against  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  administration. 

In  the  United  States,  the  rising  imperial- 
ists urged  our  Guvernment  to  precipitate  it- 
self into  Asia  Minor;  to  demand  indemnity 
for  buildings  and  property  said  to  have  been 
■destroyed  in  Ilarpoot;  to  establish  consu- 
lates at  that  place,  and  at  Erzeroum;  to  in- 
crease the  navy,  and  to  send  a  squadron 
into  Turkish  waters — all  this  with  a  view, 
not  of  ])unishing  the  Turk,  but  of  getting 
our  .Government  still  further  entangled  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Old  World.  At  this  time, 
the  administration  of  Cleveland  had  not  ex- 


pired. That  chief  magistrate  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  the  schemes  which  wei'e 
hatched  for  embroiling  our  country  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  and  the  Ministry  of  Salis- 
bury held  on  in  its  course  of  remonstrating 
with  the  Sultan,  but  of  refusing  to  interfere 
in  a  more  forceful  manner. 

The  outrages  in  Armenia  had  a  strange 
sequel  in  Constantinople.  In  August  of  1896, 
a  company  of  twenty  Armenians,  anxious  to 
protest  with  their  lives  against  the  existing 
order,  and  to  make  their  exit  from  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions,  armed  themselves  with 
revolvers  and  quietly  entered  the  Imperial 
Ott<mian  bank  at  Constantinople.  Once 
within,  thej^  began  firing,  and  to  complete 
the  terror  exploded  a  bomb.  The  clerks 
quailed  before  the  intruders;  some  fled,  and 
forty  were  imprisone<l.  Two  of  the  directors 
were  caught  and  held  as  hostages.  Then  a 
dy}uimite  charge  was  placed  in  the  basement. 
The  leaders  appeared  at  the  windo\\s  and 
swore  that  they  would  blow  the  bank  and 
themselves  out  of  existence  if  the  outside 
powers  did  not  treat  Avith  them  and  agree  to 
their  demands.  For  several  hours  they  held 
the  authorities  at  bay.  Troops  gathered  and 
shattered  the  windows  with  shot.  But  the 
desperadoes  held  their  ground  until  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  promise  them 
safe  conduct  out  of  Turkey.  A  comi)act  was 
made  to  this  effect,  and  the  bank  was  given 
u)i.  The  dynamite  was  taken  out  of  the 
basement,  and  the  Armenians  were  escorted 
to  the  yacht  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

Hereupon  the  Turkish  rage  broke  out  be- 
yond control.  The  jieople  began  to  attack 
and  kill  the  Armenians  without  respect  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  participated  in  the 
act  of  violence.  The  onset  grew  into  a  fury, 
and  the  fury  spurted  blood.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  in  Constantinople  sought  to 
ai)pease  and  stay  the  mob.  After  the  rage 
was  over,  they  furnished  an  estimate  of  the 
slain  Armenians  at  five  thousand. 

The  desperate  condition  of  affairs  through- 
out the  Sultan's  dominions  provoked  at  this 
epoch  a  renewal  of  the  suggestion  to  divide 
Turkey  among  the  powers,  and  thus  reform 
whai,  could  not  otherwise  be  amended.     It 
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Avas  a  delicate  business,  for  the  Sultan  him- 
self oould  never  assent,  and  he  liad  tlie 
pledije  of  the  Powers,  not  only  to  let  him 
alone,  but  to  support  him.  Besides,  though 
not  a  European  himself,  he  knew  enough  of 
European  diplomacy  and  intrigue  to  under- 
stand that  mutual  jealousies  woidd  keep  the 
nations  from  attempting  his  own  dismember- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  busybodies  went 
ahead  to  discuss   the   break  u])  and  partition 


Salamanca.  Albania  was  to  lie  given  to 
Italy.  Asia  Minor  should  go  to  Russia. 
France  should  have  Syria,  and  England 
should  have  Egypt.  In  this  manner,  the 
Sultan  was  to  be  dispossessed — rouly  the 
thing  was  not  done  or  attempted. 

When  the  McKiiiley  administration  was 
instituted  at  Washington,  a  new  corps  of 
diplomats  was  named  as  the  representatives 
of    the    United    States    at    foreio-n    courts 
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of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tliis  power  was 
to  receive  so  mucli;  another  power  should 
receive  thus  mucli,  and  so  on  until  the  Turk 
should  be  despoilc<l. 

AVhen  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  soon  to 
become  t'zar  of  Russia,  visited  Vienna,  in  the 
after  part  of  1890,  the  rumor  was  busily  cir- 
culated that  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
were  engaged  in  arranging  tlie  schedule  of 
dismemberment.  According  to  the  scheme, 
Austria  was  to  1)e  permitted  to  spread  out  to 


Among  the  ambassadors  so  appointed,  was 
President  JamesB.  Augell,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  was  nominated  and  con- 
tirnied  as  the  American  representative  at 
Constantinople.  At  that  ca]utal  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  Dr.  Angell's  re- 
ligious views  were  such  as  to  lie  acceptable 
at  the  court  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet. 
The  gravamen  of  Angell's  oif ending  was  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  com- 
munion in  the  Ignited  States! 
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The  alien  character  of 
Turkish  civilization  and  the 
jar  of  Turkish  institutions 
on  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tendom led  publicists  at  tliis 
period  to  examine  somewhat 
critically  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  One  branch  of  in- 
quiry looked  to  the  discovery 
of  such  privileges  and  im- 
munities as  the  Sultan's 
Government  gave  to  citizens 
of  other  countries  including 
our  own.  It  was  found  that 
the  concession  of  right  to 
foreigners  was  more  consider- 
able and  satisfactory  than 
had  been  expected.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples prevailing  in  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  other 
nations  might  freely  enter 
Turkish  territory  and  travel 
there,  whether  for  trade  or 
the  gratification  of  personal 
tastes.  The  same  privilege 
was  extended'  as  to  the  navi- 
gation of  Turkish  waters. 
Not  only  so,  but  tlie  citizens 
of  other  states  might  follow 
the  customs  (including  the 
religious  rites)  and  the  per- 
formance of  duties  in  the 
manner  preseriljed  by  their 
own  country  and  their  own 
church.  Sojourners  were  ex- 
-empt  from  taxation  and 
tribute,  except  those  customs 
duties  which,  like  the  rain 
and  the  dew,  fall  alike  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and 
criminal  action  arising  with 
a  fellow  countryman  every 
foreigner  might  be  judged  by 
the  ambassador  of  the  nation 
to  which  lie  l)elonged,  and  the 
local    authorities    might     be 
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called  upon  to  assiist  in  ouforcing  tbe  judg- 
ment, lu  general  the  dut  ies  and  prerogatives 
of  consuls  were  the  same  as  those  of  like  offi- 
cers in  the  Cliristian  states.  The  foreigner's 
floniieile  was  in\  iolable.  Bequests  and  the 
a-luiinistration  of  intestate  estates  might  be 
made  under  the  consular  seal.  Xor  might 
foreign  visitants  in  the  Sultan's  dominions 
rightfully  complain  of  any  unjust  or  unnec- 
essary restrictions. 

Facts  like  these  tended  tocmphasizethe  con- 


Almost  every  modern  monarchy  rests  on  a 
volcano.  But  the  explosion  is  hindered  and 
postjioned  by  finding  crevices  deep  down  in 
the  subterranean  structure  through  which  the 
lava  of  hatred  and  discontent  may  relieve 
Itself  by  spurting  its  fire  and  smoke  and 
scoria  into  the  precincts  of  some  other  nation 
afar.  The  great  historical  qiiestion  of  our 
age  is  how  long  this  game  of  deception  and 
profound  hypocrisy  can  be  kept  up.  How 
long  ^^  ill  the  peoples  of  the  world  continue  to 
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tradictory  opinions  w  hii-h  have  prevailed  re- 
specting the  Turks  in  modern  times.  The 
abuses  of  the  administration  in  the  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Empire  gave  occasion  for 
•constant  and  Tiitter  criticism.  Many  of  these 
had  theirbeginning  in  the  abuses  themselves, 
and  many  more  had  tlieir  origin  in  the  disjio- 
sition  which  the  modern  jjolitical  nations 
have  all  discovered  to  distract  the  attention 
of  their  subjects  by  attending  to  each  other's 
business  instead  of  their  own.  This  is  a  uni- 
versal   rule    wlijeh    they   have    all   adopted. 


be  appeased  with  the  story  of  distant  out- 
raii'es,  while  the  story  of  black  wrong'and  in- 
justice and  cruelty  issuing  from  the  liovel 
near  by  is  unheard,  unheeded,  or  cried  down 
the  wind  "? 

These  considerations  apply  in  particular  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  many  particulars, 
the  Turks  have  held  their  own,  and  have 
even  nia<le  great  jirogress  in  the  last  quarter 
of  our  century.  This  was  shown  in  particu- 
lar h\  a  comparison  of  the  Turkish  army,  as 
the  same  emerged  in  the  Greek  war  In  1897, 
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and  the  army  as  it  was  in  the  Turco-Russian 
war  twenty  years  previously.  It  was  found 
that  at  the  later  period  the  army  liad  become, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Osman  and 
Ibrahim  Pashas,  one  of  the  l>est  equipped 
and  best  disciplined  in  Europe.  All  tlie 
modern  appliances  and  concomitants  of  in- 
telligent warfare  had  been  found  and  utilized. 
The  telegraph  had  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition. The  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope had  been  studied  as  to  their  to- 
pography, and  war  maps  produced  as 
accurate,  if  not  as  complete,  as  those  of 
the  Prussians.  Sanitary  regulations 
had  been  adopted  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  outposts  established,  and 
watering  places  marked  out  for  men 
and  horses,  so  that  the  Greek  campaign 
was  conducted  with  a  fatal  precision 
and  success  withal  not  hitherto  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  power. 

The  fall  of   M.  Tricoupis,   in    1890, 
gave    the    premiership    of    (Greece    to 
Delyannis,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs  until   1892,  when  Tricoupis  was 
restored  by  the  general  elections.    This 
was  brought  about  by  the  number  of 
petty   dirticidties   in    which  the  rather 
bold  policy  of  Greece  had  involved  the 
countrj^      The   apparent  character  of 
Tricoupis   was   one  of   prudence.     He 
palpably  admitted   his   nation's  weak- 
ness, and  for  its  strengthening  sought 
the  good-will  of  Europe.     The  people 
felt   that — for    a    time,    at    least — the 
policy   of  caution  was  the  wiser,  and 
therefore     Delyannis    fell.      Unfortu- 
nately  for   Greece,   the    prudent   Tri- 
coupis was  not  in  power  when  Greece, 
in    1896,     began    clamoring    for   war 
against  tlie  Turks,  demanding  the  annexation 
of  Crete,  where  the  Christian  inhabitants  had 
risen   in    revolt  against  the  misrule  of   the 
Turkish  Governor,  declaring  that  six  thou- 
sand of  their  number  had  been   butchered 
within  a  few  months. 

The  disaster  to  the  country  entailed  by  the 
war  Avith  Turkey  seems  closer  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  coming  as  it  came  soon 
after  the  revival  of  the  old  Olympic  games, 

-18 


the  seven  hundred  and  seventv'-sixth  Olym- 
piad having  been  celebrated  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Athens  from  A)iril  0  to  15,  1896. 

To  the  year  1897  belongs  the  brief  story 
of  the  Turco-Greciau  war.  This  conflict,  the 
history  of  which  extends  from  February  to 
May  inclusive  of  the  year  just  named,  brought 
once  more  into  strong  relief  the  cam)jlicated 
and  almost  incomprehensible  political  state  of 


DEMONSTRATION  BEFORE  THE  ROYAL  PALACE 
AT  ATHENS. 

Eastern  Europe.  The  visible  difticulty  orig- 
i]iatcd,  as  lias  been  stated,  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  but  it  had  for  its  remoter  origins  ^e 
concert  of  Europe  and  a  large  secti<in  of 
modern  history. 

In  the  first  place,  Crete  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Turkish  Emjiire.  There  had  been,  a 
rather  strenu.ais  rebellion  of  the  people  of 
the  island,  as  far  back  as  1867,  but  the  insur- 
rection Mas  supj>ressed.     Eleven  years  after- 
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ward,  at  the  Congress  of  IWrliii,  there  had 
beeu  a  feeble  contention  that  Crete  should 
be  united  with  the  Greek  monarchy — thislon 
the  basisof  ethnic  and  institutional  afiiuities. 
Crete  was  essentially  a  Creek  country.  It 
was  Greek  geographically, in  population,  and 
in  religion.  The  Government  was  Turkish, 
and  to  that  extent  Mohanunedan. 

When  the  Greek  monarchy-  was  instituted, 
a  number  of  outlying  Hellenic  parts,  with  a 
population  of  perhaps  six  million  souls  of  the 


powers  that  were  over  them.  In  Crete,  the 
Christians  who  were  Greek,  and  who  con- 
stituted a  great  majoritx',  tlesired  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Ottoman  rule,  and  to  get  their 
island  aiuiexed  to  the  Kiugdoiu  of  the 
Hellenes.  In  I-'ebrnarN  of  1897,  there  was  a 
popular  uprising  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  accused  of  oppression  and  outrages. 
The  Ottoman  authorities,  011  the  other  hand, 
charged  home  upon  the  rebels  that  their 
insurrection   was  causeless,  except  in  their 


1  i.i;i-:t  of  tiik  .\i,i.ii-;n  ruwHus  in  tiik   hakror  oi'  cani-;.\.  crkte. 


Greek  stock  were  omitted  from  the  King- 
dom; that  is,  they  were  left  as  fragments  of 
the  Ottoman  power.  Such  territories  were 
Chalcis,  the  .-Egeau  coast  of  Thr.ice,  the 
European  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
Smyrna,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  islands  of  Samothrace,  Rhodes,  etc., 
all  of  which  were  essentially  Greek,  though 
under  Turkish  dominion. 

This  gave  rise  to  perpetual  broils  between 
the   population  of   such  countries  and  the 


determination    to    overthrow    the    Govern- 
ment and  secure  annexation  to  Greece. 

This  condition  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  the 
Cretan  war.  The  Cneek  Government  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  sent  an 
army,  or  a  di^vision  of  an  army,  under  Colonel 
\'assos  to  their  support.  The  insurrection 
gathered  head,  and  the  Turkish  authorities 
were  confined  to  garrisons  and  seacoast 
towns.  Hereupon  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
great  Powers.      Foreign  fleets  were  already 
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In  tnc- Eastern  ]Mt'<literraiieaii  anil  tlio^ijean.  1  that  it  had  been  coneedeil  to  them  by  the 
Certainly  tlie  Ottoman  army  would  soon  in  I'owers  in  conference  at  Berlin  in  18*78;  and 
turn  attack  the  Greeks.  The  hitter  dcilared  |  this  was  true.  Hut  the  Turks  liad  never  >;ur- 
their  willintrness  to  undertake 
tlie  tjovernment  of  Crete,  but 
the  Sultan  had  no  notion  of 
loosing  liis  hold  on  that  island. 
In  this  situation,  the  Powers 
ma<ki  a  manifesto  against  the 
rebellion;  but  the  Cretans  went 
on  with  their  work.  "With  this, 
the  foreign  fleets  bore  down  on 
Crete  and  blockaded  the  island. 
Then  a  contingent  from  several 
of  the  foreign  armies  was  sent 
into  Crete  as  if  to  keep  the 
peace,  until  the  questions  in- 
volved could  be  decided.  The 
Ottoman  Government  by  this 
time,  however,  was  thoroughl\ 
aroused.  An  army  was  concen- 
trated on  the  nortiiern  frontier 
of  the  Greek  Kingdom,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  country  was  undertaken  on 
the  side  of  Thessaly.     This  country  was  al- 


ready claimed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  ground 


TIIK    I'ASS  OI'  KASTJiAKI,  THESSAI.Y. 

rendered  Thessaly,  and  that  classical  country 
now  became  the  scene  of  y,\nr. 

The  Turks  advanced  from  the  north  under 
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comiiiaml  of  Edliein  Piislia.     On  the  ITtli  of 
Al'i'il,    this   commander   was    authorized  to 


0« 


prosecute  hostiiities  at  liis  discretion.  'J'he 
Greek  jVriiiistcr  was  oi-dered  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  'J'urkish  representatives  at 


Athens  were  withdrawn.  Invasion  was  bo» 
gun  in  the  direction  of  Larissa,  and  tbe 
Greeks  were  not  able  to  stand  against 
their  assailants.  One  division  .of  tne 
Greeks  made  headway  into  Epirus,  but 
the  rising  there  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port, the  movement.  In  fact,  the  war  in 
every  part  of  the  field  ^veut  in  favor  of 
the  Turks. 

In  less  than  a  month  disaster  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  the  Greek  army  in  Thessaly. 
The  Turks  were  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers and  discipline.  Before  long,  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  a  want  of  union,  con- 
centration, and  command  on  the  Greek 
side.  The  scene  of  hostilities  was  in 
Athens  itself,  which  was  onlj^  a  storm 
'  center  for  the  comj)lications  of  European 
dijdomacy.  Wlien  disaster  came,  a  counter 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. The  ministry  of  Delyannis  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  leader  of  the  political 
revolt,  named  Ralli,  was  appointed  in  his 
stead;  but  no  successful  stand  could  be 
made  against  the  Turks. 

The  Miluna  passes  which  the  Greeks 
had  hoped  to  hold  were  soon  carried  by 
Edhem  Pasha,  who  also  gained  possession 
of  Valestino  and  Yolo.  This  broke  the 
Greek  base  of  supplies.  At  Pharsalia  the 
Greek  army  made  its  stand,  and  a  severe 
battle  occurred  in  which  the  Turks  were 
completely  victorious.  The  vanquished 
fell  back  to  Domokos,  where  on  the  ITth 
of  May,  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought.  The  Turks,  about  fifty  thousand 
strong,  stormed  the  fortified  position  of 
the  Greeks,  drove  out  the  defenders, 
routed  them,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
to\\ard  Lamia  and  Thermopylre. 

In  the  meanwhile,   all  kinds  of  counter 

coinjilications  were  pulling  at  the  throne. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Commander 

of   the  army  and    Crown   Prince  of  the 

Kingdom,  was  denounced  as  incompetent. 

The  King  himself  was  driven,  as  well  he 

might  be,  by  all  the  winds  of  diplomacy. 

He  was  in  such  relations  with  the  royal  courts 

and   families  of   Europe,  that  he  could  not 

command   even   himself — to  say  nothing  of 
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the  kingdom  over  which  the  Powers  had  set 
him.  He  had  for  his  lather  and  mother  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  His  uncle  was 
the  Russian  Czar.  His  sister  was  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress  of  Russia.  Another  sister  was 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  wife  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke.  His  son 
Constantine,  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  had 
for  his  wife  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Kui- 
peror  Wilhelm  of  Germany! 

^Vith   all    these   relatives,    Kinsj    George 


that  in  fact  the  general  concert  demanded 
that  the  war  should  end. 

Accordingly  there  was  an  armistice,  to 
which  the  beaten  Greeks  readily  assented. 
The  Turks  at  tirst  made  exorbitant  demands, 
but  the  Powers  interfered,  and  the  status  in 
quo  was  reestablished.  The  insurrection  in 
Crete  was  quieted,  and  the  island  was  restored 
to  the  Sultan.  On  the  whole,  the  war  cast  a 
glimmer  of  glory  over -the  settling  obscura- 
tion that  was  falling  on  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


MUTINY  OF  EMIX  PASHA'S  MEN,  1888. 


woiilci'  fain  be  on  terms  of  amity  and  good 
fello  vship.  For  in  case  he  should  be  over- 
thrown, he  must  fall  into  their  arms;  there- 
foe,  being  in  war  M'ith  the  unspeakable 
7  urk,  he  must  be  advised  by  them  each  af- 
tei  his  kind,  and  he  must  try  to  please  them 
all.  So  the  Greek  cause  went  to  pieces. 
After  the  battle  of  Domokos,  the  Czar  put 
out  his  hand,  saying  that  the  war  had  gone 
far  enough.  The  Sultan  was  admonished 
that  if  he  should  march  on  Athens,  the  Bul- 
garian army  would  issue  against  him.  and 


Eg3'pt  is  ostensibly  a  province  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  great  African  puzzle,  toward 
the  solution  of  which  the  Powers  give  more 
attention  than  to  any  specific  detail  of  Euro- 
pean territory.  The  British  administration  in 
Egypt  had,  in  1889,  proved  its  worth  by  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  need  of  its  continuance  was  shown  by 
the  spirit  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  South, 
who  were  waiting  with  savage  impatience  for 
an  opportunity  to  overwhelm  the  new  civiliza- 
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tion  with  tlie  devastations  of  tlieir  barbaric 
furv.  Again  and  agaiTi  tbe  British  forces  sta- 
tioned on  the  fnmticr  were  engaged  in  sharp 
contests  with  the  raging  natives,  and  again 
and  again  tlio  Dervishes  were  driven  back, 
until  they  were  subdued  for  a  time  by  the 
great  victory  over  them  in  a  battle  in  August, 
at  Toski,  where  the  English  soldiers  were  led 
bv  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  and  where  the  native 
chief,  Wad  el  Njumi,  was  killed. 

The  concentration  of  Mahdist  power  in 
Khartoum  caused  disaster  beyond  the  borders 
of  Egyiit  itself;  for  in  the  spring  the  Abys- 
sinians  were  dclVatcd  by  the  followers  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  the  Negus,  King  John,  was  slain. 
Still  further  to  the  south  the  agitations  of 
the  iiatixes  tiually  destroyed  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  work  accouiplishe<l  by  the  victories  of 
Baker,  (iordon,  and  their  fellows.  Slave- 
traile  and  the  worst  forms  of  aboriginal  law- 
lessness reigned,  too,  in  all  the  Soudan;  Emin 
Pasha's  equatorial  ]irovince,  after  the  mutiny 
of  his  forces,  in  1S8H,  lost  every  trace  of  the 
order  instituted  by  its  founder.  Indeed,  the 
slave-trade  was  ramjiant  on  the  Congo  side, 
and  on  the  Zanzibar  side  as  well;  so  that  there 
was  need  of  the  hope  caused  by  Cardinal  La- 
vigerie's  crusade  against  the  evil,  and  by  the 
resulting  Anti-slavery  Congress  at  Brussels. 

The  constant  turmoils  of  the  time  did  not 
involve  the  English  alonf.  The  Germans 
had  severe  fighting  within  their  sphere  of 
influence,  Avherein  Major  Weissman  won 
much  renown  for  the  skill  and  courage  he 
disjjlayed  in  conducting  a  successful  cam- 
paign. Desjiite  \ictories,  however,  the  whole 
region  remained  a  j)rey  to  contentious  senti- 
ments, so  that  all  commercial  operations  were 
hazardous  and  micei'tain,  and  the  work  of 
missionaries  on  the  P^ast  Coast  became 
fraught  with  gravest  ])eril. 

Portugal  at  this  time  showed  a  disposition 
to  develop  into  an  ^M'ricau  power,  and  to 
that  end  began  operations  that  threatened 
injury  to  the  English  interests  along  the 
Zandiezi  and  Shire  l-Jivers.  Portugal  seized 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Pailway,  Avhich  an  English 
company  was  C(.)nstructing,  and  gave  the 
continuance  of  the  work  to  a  Portuguese 
company,  sujiported  by  German   and  Dutch 


capital.  This  movement  indicated  an  inten- 
tion to  monopolize  all  the  traffic  between  the 
Transvaal  ami  tlie  sea.  These  measures 
were  taken  in  the  early  })art  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  were  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Portuguese  province 
inland,  on  the  two  banks  of  tlie  Zambezi,  by 
which  other  ingress  to  the  interior  was 
liarreil. 

This  step  portended  an  early  extension 
of  the  Portuguese  sovereignty  over  all  the 
territory  between  the  two  coasts,  and  the 
English  Cabinet  promptly  protested.  Diplo- 
matic arguments  followed  between  London 
and  Lisbon,  and  while  these  were  unfinished, 
word  came  of  Major  Serj)a  Pinto's  attack  on 
the  Makololo — British  allies — and  of  his  in- 
tention to  conquer  the  whole  region,  even  to 
Lake  Nyassa.  These  announcements  fired 
Lord  Salisbury  with  indignation,  and  war- 
ships were  ordered  to  Delagoa  Bay;  while 
Portugal  added  to  the  trouble  by  bringing 
charges  against  the  British  consid  and  the 
missionaries. 

During  the  same  period,  British  interests 
were  advancing  in  South  Africa,  and  became 
inqiortaut  even  in  the  Tjcansvaal,  though  de- 
nie<l  politit'al  expression  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers.  At  the  Ca])e,  the  Africander  move- 
ment was  encouraged  by  the  Governor,  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  iu  opposition  to  the 
views  of  his  Government;  hence  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  H.  B.  Loch,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  Victoria,  the  governorship  in 
Austra,lia  being  given  to  Lord  Hopetoun. 

Financial  affairs  in.  Egypt  were  so  satis- 
factory iu  1890  that  England  repeated  to 
France  the  request,  refused  in  1889,  for  a 
conversion  of  the  debt,  and  France  agreed  to 
a  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  stock.  Yet 
England's  matters  in  Egypt  were  not  wholly 
untroubled.  The  movements  of  the  Dervishes 
above  Wady  Haifa  and  near  Suakin  were  the 
source  of  much  alarm,  although  there  was  no 
serious  outbreak.  The  filibustering  Portu- 
guese, too,  continued  to  exasperate  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  until  they  were  at  last  recalled 
by  their  Government. 

The  most  important  event  at  this  time  was 
the  Anglo-German  agreement,  by  the  ter)ns 
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of  which  Gorniaiiy  surrendered  Vitu  and  the 
region  north  of  the  British  East  African 
Company's  territory  and  received  a  recogni- 
tion of  riglits  over  tlie  coast  soutliwcst  from 
the  Umba  River  to  the  Mozambique  border. 
In  the  Hinterland,  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  Congo  State,  the  German  influence  was 
recognized  within  tliat  vast  territory  bounded 
by  a  line  through  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
Stevenson  Road  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to 
Lake    Nvassa.     The    British    influence    ox- 


footing,  France  gaining  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Sahara,  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Algeria  to  the  upper  Niger  and 
Lake  Tchad.  After  long  diplomatic  con- 
troversies, an  adjustment  with  Portugal  was 
reached,  by  which  the  Portuguese  received 
all  the  territorj'  on  wliich  they  had  actually 
entered;  while  Great  Britain  was  permitted 
to  colonize  the  central  region  to  Congo 
State  and  tlie  Stevenson  Road,  with  author- 
ity over  tlie   Shire   Iliglilauds   and    freedom 


I'ALACE  OF  THE  SULTA.N  UF  ZAXZIBAK,  BEFUKE  DESTKUCTIOX  ISY  ENULISH  BOMBAKDMENT. 


tended  north  from  its  former  limit  to  the 
equatorial  j)rovince  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Nile.  England  also  received  the  right  to 
open  the  country  beyond  her  South  African 
jwssessions  toward  Zambezi,  with  Ngamiland ; 
while  Germany  was  given  access  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nile  by  her  acquisitions 
on  the  West  Coast.  France. raised  objections 
to  the  British  protectorate  in  Zanzibar,  whose 
Sultan  died  in  1890;  but  it  was  arranged 
that  the  English  situation  in  Zan/,il)ar  and 
the  French  situation  should  be  on  the  same 


on  tlie  lower  Zambezi.  When,  however, 
this  arrangement  came  before  the  Cortes  in 
Lisbon  for  final  consideration,  it  was  de- 
feated, and  the  ministry  offering  it  was 
forced  to  resign. 

In  South  Africa,  the  e\-ent  that  was  after- 
ward to  be  found  most  important  was  the 
ap25ointment  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  head  of 
the  British  South  African  Comjaany,  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony. 

In  1891  some  uprisings  were  caused  by 
the  Dervishes:  but  the  native  troops,  uuder 
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Britisli  officers,  \ .■iii(iuislie<l  tlieir  opponents, 
captr.rint!;  Tokai-,  ami  I'oiviiii;'  tlie  Sheiks  to 
pubniissioii.  The  liritish  jiroteotorate  was 
forniaily  cstalilislieil,  and  an  Aiiolo-Portu- 
guese  convention  coniph'tcil  tlie  ilistributiim 
of  tlie  splieres  of  intiiienee.  In  East  Africa 
tile  British  Company  defeated  the  rebels  of 
UyaiKhi,    -while    a    Avar    was   waged    in     the  i 


KlIl.DIVK    'I  ICWl'lK. 

Shire  Higlilarids  against  the  sla\  e-<lealers.  ' 
The  disturbances  Mere  not  limited  to  the 
territory  under  British  <-ontrol;  for  the 
(Terniaiis  had  tronble  within  their  regions, 
and  tile  French  had  similar  contiicts  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  ])i-osperity  of  K:;ypf.  c<intinued  in 
1892,  when  the  Khe<live  Tew  Hk  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Abbas,  a  boy  of  eiahteen. 
In    South   Africa    the    same  year  witnessed 


a  ra))id  development  of  the  gold-fields  in 
the  Transvaal  and  the  diamond-mines  in 
Kimberley,  while  the  operations  in  Mashona- 
lanil  and  reports  from  the  Zambezi  and 
Nyassalaiid  were  encouraging.  The  most 
serious  tioubles  were  in  Uganda,  where  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  found  itself 
unable  to  control  the  natives.  In  addition, 
there  were  feuds  and  bloodshed 
between  rival  factions,  which  the 
French  journals  declared  to  be 
caused  by  English  enemies  of 
Catholics  and  P^rench,  and  these 
difficulties  continued  throughout 
the  following  year. 

P^nglish  affairs  in  Egypt  were 
satisfactory  in  1894.  Abbas  II. 
yieliled  readily,  though  most  un- 
\\iilingly,  to  the  checks  on  his 
conduct  imposed  bj'  the  British 
authorities.  In  January  of  this 
year  the  French  occupied  Tim- 
buctoo,  thus  making  another 
stride  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  their  desire  for  an  empire  in 
Africa  inclosing  the  Sahara,  Tiin- 
buctoo  being  the  chief  trade  and 
religious  center  of  the  territory. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  a 
French  detachment  of  troops  was 
destroyed  by  Tuareg  Arabs  at 
Kabara,  near  Timbuctoo.  A 
French  column,  under  Colonel 
Bonnier,  commander  of  the 
Freneli  forces  on  the  upper 
Niger,  forthwith  marched  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  seized  the  city, 
January  10.  Two  days  later. 
Colonel  Bonnier,  leaving  Cajitaia 
Phillijipe  at  Timbuctoo,  started 
to  follow  the  Arabs.  On  the  fifteenth  he  was 
surprised,  and  his  force  destroyed.  There- 
ujion,  M.  Casiniir-Perier,  in  Paris,  declared 
that,  for  the  prestige  of  France,  Timbuctoo 
must  be  retained,  and  tlius  it  came  about 
that  the  most  mysterious  of  cities  yielded  to 
the  dominion  of  modern  civilization. 

England  addeil  another  stronghold  of 
barbarism,  the  last  on  the  S^uth  African 
coast,  I'l^ndolaiid,  to  her  Cajie  Colony,     In 
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the  same  year,  France  and  Gernianj'  finally 
adjusted  tbeir  disputed  boundaries  in  the 
Hinterland  of  the  Caineroons.  A  matter  of 
general  satisfaction  Mas  the  eiidint)-  of  the 
long  war  with  the  ^latabcles,  the  fugitive 
King  Lobengula  dying  January  23.  A 
tragic  incident  marked  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict, when  Captain  Wilson  and  his  company 
were  surrounded  and  killed  by  tlie  natives. 
The  scene  of  the  soldiers'  death  was  de- 
scribed by  a   native   as  appalling  and  mag- 


i  steadily  increased,  as  was  inevitable,  being 
ad  valued  rather  \\va\\  retarded  by  the  devel- 
ojiiiu'ut  of  the  Dervish  troubles  into  a  war  of 
some  maiiiiitude,  tliat  caused  sharii  ti<jhtin<r» 
and  the  transport  of  troops  from  England  to 

j  reeiiforce  the  native  soldiei'v. 

The  Italian  campaign  in  Abyssinia  resulted 

j  in  repeated  disasters,  until  Great  Britain. 
sent  an  expedition  into  the  Soudan,  whereby 
Italy    was  delighted  and  France  was  much 

i  displeased.     The   worst    catastrophe    to  the 


^r*»*r*.,i:^ 
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nificeiit.  The  remnant  of  ^\■arrillrs  fought 
with  dauntless  bravery  to  the  last,  and  when 
the  moment  of  death  was  almost  come,  they 
bared  their  heads  and  sang  "  God  Save 
the  Queen  !  "  Then  they  fell,  one  by  one, 
under  the  assagais  of  the  enemy — fell  as 
soldiers  should  fall,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
end;  but  the  echoes  of  their  song  abide. 

The  years  1S96-97  in  Egypt  were  full  of 
incident,  yet  little  was  changed  in  the  general 
couilition    of   the    eoiintrv.      English    iiower 


Italian  arms  in  this  camjiaign  was  that  defeat, 
on  the  mountains  near  Massowah,  when,  a.* 
already  narrated,  three  thousand  men  of  the 
Italian  army  were  lost,  and  two  hundred  and 
seven  officers  out  of  two  hundred  aiul  forty- 
seven.  The  attitude  of  Russia  in  this  conflict 
was  shown  by  the  (V.ar's  confei'ring  on  King 
]\[enelek  the  (Trand  t'ordoii  of  St.  George,  the 
highest  military  decoratimi  in  his  gift,  and 
the  raising  of  popular  subscriptions  in  Russia, 
for  the  relief  of  Abvssinian  soldiers. 
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was  brourrlit  to  England,  tried 
and  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  ])unishment.  The 
i-esidents  of  the  Transvaal 
who  were  implicated  in  the 
[ilot  were  tried  in  the  Re- 
public, found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced— the  leaders  to  death. 
President  Kriiger,  however, 
coniniuted  the  sentence  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  ;  the  others 
to  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
inferior  offenders  being  par- 
doned. Many  troubles  grew 
out  of  the  affair,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  a  threatening 
strain  of  relations  between 
England  and  Germany  when 
the  Emperor  telegraphed  con- 
gratulations to  President  Kiii- 
ger.  Cecil  Rhodes  came  to 
England,  and  underwent  an 
examination  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary    committee;     but 


A  matter  of  more  lasting  mo- 
ment and  of  more  immediate 
political  significance  than  either 
the  Dervish  or  Aliyssinian  war 
was  the  filibustering  expedition 
in  1890  that  Doctor  Jameson, 
director  of  the  British  South 
African  Conii)any,  led  into  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  light  of  later 
developments,  it  was  found  tliat 
the  action  of  the  rai<ler  had  been 
under  the  sanction  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Premier  of  Cajie  Colon  v. 
The  excuse  for  it  was  the  persis- 
tent refusal  of  the  I>oer  Republic 
to  permit  to  foreigners  any  ])ar- 
ticipation  in  the  <Tovenunent, 
-  despite  the  fact  that  tlu'v  were  of 
prime  importance  in  the  region, 
numerically  and  industriallv. 

British  craft  was  never  l)etter 
illustrated  than  in  this  effort  of 
Rhodes  and  Jameson  to  irain  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Dutch. 

The    leader    of    llie  exjjcdition 
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public  sentiment  in  England  inclined  to 
favor  his  course.  In  fact,  he  rose  in  fa- 
vor and  continued  to  rise.  His  influence 
in  Cape  Colony  became  paramount,  and 
History  might  easily  discern  between  the 
lines  that  the  Imperial  arm  was  around 
him.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the  whole 
scheme  was  out.  Rhodes  had  conceived 
the  purpose  of  l)uililing  a  railway  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  tluis  traversing  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Africa — and  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  lay  in  the  path  of  his  am- 
bition. The  bluff,  honest  Kriiger  might 
well  be  astounded  at  the  impudence  of  an 
aggression  whicli  to  him  could  appear  only 
as  a  piece  of  insanity,  while  to  the  British 
brain  it  seemed  no  more  than  an  incident 
in  ''the  spread  of  Christian  Civilization!" 

Another  of  the  Persian  monarchs  died  in 
the  way  usual  to  Persian  monarchs  when, 
on  May  1,  the  Shah,  Nasr-ed-Deen,  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatic  at  a  shrine  in 
Teheran.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Muzaffer-ed-Deen,  a  man  of  strong 
Russian  sympathies,  who,  by  his  autocracy, 
was  able  to  detach  the  political  influence 
of  his  empire  from  its  Turkish  and  East- 
Indian  affiliations. 


SHAH  NASK-ED-DEEN. 


Chapter  CLXVII.— The  Orient, 


'HE  year  1880  was  a  suc- 
cessful one  in  liord 
Lansdowne's  Viceregal 
administration  in  India. 
The  budget  sulimitted 
by  Sir  D.  Barbour  was 
i  I  the  most  satisfactory  in 
many  years,  so  that  a 
visit  made  bj'  Prince  Albert  Victor  to  the 
eastern  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  oc- 
curred at  an  auspicious  time.  Although  the 
affairs  of  the  native  States  caused  a  great 
amount  of  discussion  and  some  anxiety,  the 
only  incident  worth  commemorating  was  the 
misinle  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  which 
was  so  scandalous  that  the  British  authorities 


removed  him  fmrn  acti\o  ])ower  and  vested 
his  functions  in  a  council  under  the  British 
Resident. 

The  following  year  was  a  prosperous  one, 
the  price  of  silver  rising  a  little,  thougji 
not  so  much  as  had  been  hoped;  and  this 
year,  like  1889,  was  made  memorable  by  a 
royal  visit,  that  of  the  Czarewich.  In  1801, 
however,  there  was  much  trouble  with  the 
natives,  caused,  according  to  British  sus- 
picions, by  Russian  workers,  who  in  the 
guise  of  explorers  penetrated  as  far  as  Chitral. 
In  Gilgit,  beyond  the  Cashmere  frontier,  the 
risings  were  extensive,  but  the  victories  of 
Colonel  Durand  were  decisive.  In  ]\Ianipur, 
!Mr.  Quinton,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  An- 
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nam,  was  attacked  and  killed,  together  with 
the  Resident,  Mr.  (^riinwood,  and  some  of- 
ficers; but  the  rashness  of  the  Commissi(.>ner, 
and  the  blunders  of  the  otHeers  were  alone 
responsible  for  the  massacre.  There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, afeelint;-  of  disaffection  through- 
out the  land,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  found 
its  cause  in  the  sweeping  decree  of  the  British 
authorities  against  chihl-marriage  and  the 
tixin<T  of  an  age  of  consent.  This  measure, 
opposed  to  native  institutions,  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  Hindus,  and  the  vernac- 
ular press  was  filled  with  violent  stormings 
against  the  iconoclastic  edict.  The  country 
was  more  tranquil  in  the  year  following, 
although  there  were  grave  threatenings  in 
Afglianistan,  so  grave,  indeed,  that  the  Brit- 
ish attempted  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  Ameer. 

The  country  at  this  period  was  most  op- 
pressed by  the  decline  in  silver.  This  fall 
in  value  of  the  rupee  affected  the  salaries  of 
all  the  Anglo-Indian  departments,  whereupon 
an  association  was  formed  to  work  tor  a  gold 
standard,  and  soon  after  a  committee  was 
apjiointed  in  London,  with  Lord  Ilerschel  as 
chairman,  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  the  Lidian  currency,  and  to  suggest  some 
adequate  relief. 

Not  the  least  interesting  event  of  the 
year  was  tbe  exploring  of  the  Himalayas, 
by  a  party  under  Mr.  Conway,  who  reached 
altitudes  beyond  any  recorded  hitherto.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  with  Lonl  Brassey 
as  chairman,  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
opium  in  India,  was  prepared  in  1893,  and 
showed  conclusively  that  the  drug  served  "an 
excellent  jnirpose  as  a  prophylactic  against 
malaria  and  fevers,  and  that  its  suppression 
would  work  a  real  injury  ! ''  Li  the  same  year 
there  were  serious  feuds  and  some  bloodshed 
between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
growing  out  of  religious  dis])Utes,  which  were 
continued  \\ith  much  local  bittei-ness  in  the 
following  year.  In  1893  Lord  Elgin  was  ap- 
jwinted  viceroy  to  succeed  Lord  Lansdowne. 
In  1894  a  good  entente  was  reached  with  Af- 
ghanistan, as  the  result  of  an  English  mis- 
sKin  under  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the 
liarnionizcd  relations   were  aided   by   the  oc- 


currence of  Russian  aggressions.  Troubles 
that  had  long  distui'bed  the  internal  peace  of 
Baluchistan  were  at  length  adjusted.  The 
chief  misfortune  of  the  ])eriod  came  about  in 
the  delimitation  of  Waziristan,  when  severe 
fighting  was  necessary  in  order  to  complete 
the  work.  More  recently  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  continued,  despite  the  evils  of  the 
financial  situation,  until  1896,  when  the  horror 
of  famine  came  upon  the  land  and  ravaged  it, 
though  every  means  of  succor  at  home  and 
abroad  was  put  in  use  to  lessen  the  evils. 

The  condition  of  finances  in  India  was  so  bad 
that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  in  detail; 
but  the  one  great  evil  was  undoubtedly  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  1893, 
wlieii  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped 
at  the  mints,  though  the  mints  were  kejit  oi>eii 
for  tlie  coinage  of  rupees  by  the  Government 
in  excliange  for  gold  at  a  provisional  ratio  of 
one  shilling  and  fourpence.  Silver  was,  how- 
ever, constantly  coined  in  vast  quantities  in 
the  native  States,  and  imported,  and  this, 
with  other  things,  caused  disastrous  depre- 
ciation in  the  silver  currency.  Great  Britain 
has  found  the  experiment  of  stoppage  to  be 
of  immense  expense;  but  the  Government  has- 
declared  its  intention  of  carrying  out  the  ef- 
fort to  fix  a  gold  standard,  whatever  the  cost, 
in  the  belief  that  the  final  issue  will  justify 
its  course. 

Of  all  the  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  Inclia  during  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
this  of  the  coinage  has  held  the  paramount 
))lace  of  importance.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  trade  of  India  had  been  conducted 
on  a  basis  of  silver,  the  rupee  of  that 
metal  being  the  standard  unit  of  x^alue.  To- 
obviate  this  system  and  to  supplant  it  has, 
for  about  twenty  years,  been  the  determined 
and  obstinate  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. That  Government,  knowing  no  law 
but  its  own,  has  sought  every  opportunity 
to  insinuate  the  English  system  of  money  in 
j)lace  of  the  Indian  system,  though  the  po])u- 
lation  of  India  numbers  more  than  eight  to- 
one  of  the  home  ]io])ulation  of  tlie  L'nited 
Kingdom. 

One  great  stage  in  this  purpose  to  estab- 
lish the  gold  standard  of  value  in  India  was. 
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33  we  have  seen,  the  closing  of  the  mints,  in 

1893,  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    With  the 

accomplishment  of  this  design,  conditions  of 

hardship  began  to  supervene  througliout  the 

great  eastern  division  of  the  Britisli  Eiiijiire. 

Hitherto,  the  reserve  wealth  of  tiie   llindus 

had  for  generations  been  held  in  tlie  form  of 

silver.     It    was  the  custom  of 

the  people  to  melt  down  their 

overplus  of  silver  coin,  and  to 

convert  the  same  into  articles 

of  personal  adornment,  such  as 

bangles,  armlets,  bracelets,  and 

the  like;    and  these  were  held 

as    money     capital.       On    the 

other  hand,  in  times  of  distress 

or  need,  these  ornaments  would 

be  recoined  by  the  owners  into 

rupees,  and  be  used  as  money. 

The  ease  with  which  the  two 
processes  of  conversion  and 
reconversion  were  effected,  led 
to  the  use  of  the  ornaments 
themselves  as  a  basis  of  ex- 
change. It  was  only  necessary 
to  weigh  them  in  order  to  know 
their  purchasing  power  as  well 
as  their  exchangeable  value. 
The  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  stopped  this  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  precipi- 
tated a  catastrophe  by  reducing 
the  bullion  value  of  silver  from 
more  than  forty  pence  jier 
ounce  to  about  twenty-four 
pence  as  measured  by  gold. 

The  whole  people  thus  suf- 
ered  a  loss  of  two-fifths  of 
their  money.  Even  this  enor- 
mous loss  was  aggraA-ated  by 
other  conditions,  bringing  up 
the  totJil  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  savings  of  the  people.  The  rate 
of  exchange  also  fell  so  low  that  the 
Indian  Government  lost  a  hundred  and 
thirty  million  rupees  annually  on  this  score. 
Still  another  loss  of  ten  million  rupees  a  year 
was-  entailed  by  changing  the  pay-roll  of 
seventy-two  thousand  troops  in  India  from 
t,h.^  silver  basis  to   that  of  gold.     The  like 


change  in  tiie  case  of  the  civil  list,  brought 
with  it  a  loss  of  about  eleven  million  rujjees 
annually. 

Tlu'  disastrous  forces  here  indicated  worked 
havoc  with  East  Indian  interests  from  1893 
to  1898,  when  a  great  rally  was  made  to  se- 
cure  the    reopening    of    the    Inilian    mints. 


LORD    HERSCHEL. 

This  movement  took  place  coincidently  with 
the  sending  abroad  by  the  United  States  of 
the  AVoleott  Bimetallic  Commission.  That 
Commission,  though  unsupported  by  the 
American  Government,  found  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  premonitions  of  success. 
A  state  of  circumstances  had  supervened  in 
India  which  woidd  have  made  the  reopening 
of  the    mint^  im|ierative  in  the  case  of  any 
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other  government  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
For,  a  year  before,  the  great  famine  had 
occurred,  and  vast  districts  of  the  East  In- 
dian Empire  were  wasted  with  hunger  and 
death.  This  calamity  aggravated  the  eco- 
nomic disaster,  and  the  two  together  wrought 
havoc.  While  the  movement  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  mints  was  on,  the  various  steps  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  re- 
habilitation of  silver  as  one  of  the  money 
metals  of  mankind,  were  discussed  in  all  the 
three  continents  interested  in  the  question, 
and  the  following  conditions  were  formu- 
lated and  laid  before  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  : 

1.  Such  legislation  sliould  be  enacted  as 
would  create  facilities  for  a  greater  use  of 
silver  in  the  British  is'es: 

2.  The  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  should  be  ordered. 

The  first  of  these  steps,  it  was  claimed, 
could  be  accomplished  by  four  subordinate 
measures: 

(«)  Extending  the  legal-tender  of  silver  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  from  forty  shillings 
to  sixty  shillings  or  eighty  shillings; 

(6)  Providing  that  silver  should  be  an 
alternative  basis  for  bank  notes,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  by  lowering  the 
minimum  ^,l]ue  of  bank  notes  from  five 
pounds  sterling  to  three  pounds,  or  even  one 
pound; 

(f)  By  compelling  the  Bank  of  England 
to  hold  at  least  one-tifth  of  its  reserve  in 
silver,  according  to  the  existing  law  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude; 

{(J)  By  withdrawing  from  circulation  the 
gold  half-sovereign  and  letting  its  place  be 
taken  with  silver  coins. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  provisions, 
however,  did  not  apjteal  to  the  British  ad- 
miidstration,  and  the  Government  held  on  its 
predetermined  course.  The  famine  in  India 
was  relieved  by  special  efforts  and  by  the 
better  crops  of  1898.  There  were  rumors 
■hat  the  Indian  Government,  or  I'ather  the 
Conunittce  on  Currency,  would  report  in 
favor  of  reo])ening  the  mints,  but  such  a  re- 
port was  withheld;  and  the  money  famine 
througnout    the   East   prevailed    as  before. 


Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  oppression,  ex 
action,  and  cruelties,  to  which  the  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  East  Indians  are  subjected 
by  that  great  power — which  at  the  best  can 
be  said  only  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
civilizing  them  by  force — furnish  one  of  the 
most  appalling  and  indeed  melancholy  spec- 
tacles to  be  found  in  the  modern  history  of 
mankind. 

The  world  was  interested  in  1889  by  a  re- 
port that  officially  emanated  from  China  to 
the  effect  that  conservative  prejudice  had  so 
far  yielded  as  to  permit  the  Government's 
contemplation  of  a  scheme  to  build  a  railway 
under  native  auspices.  No  active  measures, 
however,  were  taken  toward  a  realization  of 
the  project.  Hardly  any  rumor  of  it  was 
heard  in  1890,  or  indeed  of  anything  note- 
worthy, save  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Tseng, 
who  was  the  best  known  and  the  best  es- 
.teemed  diplomatist  ever  sent  from  China  to 
Europe. 

That  China  was  not  really  advancing  very 
rapidly  toward  liberal  abandonment  of  old 
prejudices  was,  in  fact,  demonstrated  in  1891, 
when  outbreaks  against  foreigners  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  were  unchecked. 
The  outrages  on  missionaries  were  so  gross 
that  diplomatic  protests  were  many;  but  the 
perpetrators  were  punished  little  if  .at  all,  and 
the  evidences  pointed  at  the  possibilities  of  a 
general  uprising  that  the  Government  did  not 
dare  to  provoke  by  any  harshness  against 
native  offenders.  The  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  China  and  Japan  be- 
came daily  more  marked  and  more  to  thts 
credit  of  the  latter.  The  real  strength  of  th» 
two  nations  was  soon  to  bo  put  to  the  test. 

After  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  the 
Chinese  Empire  seemed  to  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore the  aggressions  of  other  powers.  Now 
it  was  that  the  great  nations  of  the  ^Yest, 
more  than  ever  before,  began  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  China  and  to  encroach  upon  her 
territory.  In  the  movements  which  were  now 
made  by  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, having  as  an  end  the  gaining  of  foot- 
holds and  vantage  grounds  within  the 
Chinese  field,  justice  and  right  were  never 
consulted,  but  policy  and  diplomacy  only 
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We  have  already  seen  how  the  German  Em- 
pire Secured  its  footing  at  Kiao-(Jliau;  also 
how  Great  Britain  made  herself  secure  at 
Wai-Hei-Wai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 

Each  of  the  competing  powers  seemed,  in 
this  great  contingency,  anxious  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  others.     In  the   United 


and  take  its  part  of  the  spoils.  In  March  of 
1890,  Lord  Beresford  came  to  the  United 
States  and  spoke  much  of  the  importance  of 
having  an  American  foothold  in  the  Orient. 
His  lordship  was  greatly  concerned.  In  an 
address  at  New  York  city,  he  discussed  the 
importance  of  our  trade  with  China,  and  in 
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States,  the  imperialist  ])arty  strove  to  press 
forward  our  Government  into  the  melee  "  in 
order  to  secure  the  interests  of  American 
trade."  English  travelers  in  the  United 
States  sought  to  inculcate  the  opinion  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic  required  our  fleet 
to  precipitate  itself  upon  the  Chinese  coast, 


the  course  of  his  remarks  declared  that  a 
single  Chinese  province  was  worth  more  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  than  the  whole 
of  Africa.  The  hint  of  conquest  was  thrown 
down  without  the  slightest  compunction  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  nation  has  a  right  with- 
out cause  to  dr'-noil  another  I     "American 
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tra<Ic'  ill  China,"  said  Lord  Beres- 
ford,  "  is  advancing  at  a  great  rate. 
It  will  soon  become  a  most  impor- 
tant cousideiation  for  Americans." 
The  hint  thrown  out  by  his  lordship 
was  fuel  to  the  rising  flame  of 
imperialism. 

At  this  same  juncture,  came  the 
news  that  Italy  had  made  an  attempt 
to  be  in  at  the  disruption  of  China, 
and  had  precipitated  herself  into  San 
IMuu  bay,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
Government  at  Pekin.  A  request 
amounting  to  a  demand  was  made 
by  the  Italian  minister  at  Pekin  that 
the  Government  should  concede  to 
Ital}'  a  coaling  station  at  San  Mun 
bay.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  the  oceanic  and 
transoceanic  concjuests  which  the 
great  Powei's  undertook  and  accom- 
plished at  the  close  of  the  century 
were  always  undertaken  with  the 
specious  plea  that  the  given  nation 
required  a  coaling  station  on  this 
coast  or  on  that ;  "  the  interests  of 
commerce  demanded  it,"  etc.  When 
the  coaling  station  was  secured,  then 
a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  terri- 
tory was  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  station;  then  the  station 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  port  of 
entry;  then  the  demands  of  trade 
required  lines  of  communication  into 
the  interior;  then  the  unreasonable- 
ness iif  the  invaded  Government  in 
trying  to  maintain  its  independence 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory  was 
a  thing  most  offensive,  which  ought 
to  be  punished  with  a  manifestation 
of  force.  The  interests  of  com- 
merce then  required  a  fleet  and  an 
army  to  back  up  the  invasion,  and  a 
war  was  ever  kept  in  reserve  for  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  "civilization." 

Ill  the  present  instance,  the  Era- 
jjress  Dowager  of  China  and  her 
Court  had  the  hardihood  to  refuse 
at  first  the   demand  of   the    Italian 
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Government.  The  minister  of  the  latter 
was  therefore  notified  to  say  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  their  refusal  was  regarded 
as  an  insult.  Then  the  Empress  and  her 
Tsung-li-Yamen,  finding  themselves  hec- 
tored, hedged  against  the  consequences 
by  apologizing,  not  indeed  for  tlie  refusal 
to  give  up  a  port,  but  for  the  independent 
language  in  which  the  refusal  was  expressed. 
At  the  same  time  China  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
asking  that  the  influence  of  the 
Republic  should  be  used  to  stay 
the  grasjsing  spirit  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  in  particular 
to  prevent  Italy  from  carrying 
out  her  ]iurpose.  The  American 
dejiartment  of  State  declined  to 
interfere,  but  did  so  with  a 
reservation  that  the  time  might 
come  when  the  United  States 
might  feel  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
European  nations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government 
of  China,  which  was  little  more 
than  the  imperial  Court,  weak- 
ened, almost  collapsed,  under  the 
.  pressure  of  increasing  responsi- 
bilities, emphasized  by  the  recent 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
Japan.  In  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration could  discern  anything, 
it  dimly  discovered  (while  at  the 
same  time  it  dreaded)  progress 
as  a  necessity  of  the  future.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  there 
should  be  immediately  at  least 
two  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
gressive ■  spirit ;  first,  the  construction  of 
railway  communications,  and  secondly,  the 
institution  of  an  enlightened  system  of 
intcrnaltaxation. 

Incidentally  there  was  need  of  an  im- 
mediate reform  of  all  the  administrative 
methods,  for  they  were  all  hideously  cor- 
rupt. The  offices  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  for  a  long  time  been  farmed  out  in 
a  manner  as  shocking  as  that  employed  by 
—19 


British  and  American  politicians  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  In  China,  bribery 
was  the  notorious  rule  in  obtaining  the 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  Government.  In 
1897,  Li  Hang  Chang,  acting  Viceroy, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Li  Hung  Chang, 
most  noted  of  the  Chinese  statesmen  of  the 
epoch,  actually  made  and  published  a  sched- 
ule of  prices  to  be  paid  for  every  office  in 


THE  YOUNG  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA. 

the  provinces  of  Qwang-si  and  Qwang-tungI 
All  the  while,  the  Western  nations  were  look- 
ing on  and  encouraging  rather  than  staying 
the  universal  degradation,  to  the  end  that 
the  dissolution  might  come  speedily,  and  the 
vultures  gather  for  the  feast. 

The  bottom  fact  in  modern  civilization  is 
commercialism  in  its  relation  to  the  political 
management  of  the  nations.  It  has  come  to 
be  believed  that  the  so-called  trade  of  the 
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vorlcl  is  the  one  xXww-j,  to  be  attained  by  a 
state  in  ordov  that  it  may  jirosjier.  This  is 
the  secret  of  that  yreat  fact  called  the 
"world  system"  of  nationality.  It  isalsotlie 
secret  of  that  appallinir  fact,  the  destruction 
of  independence.  Nor  has  any  other  period 
in  Iniman  annals  furnished  so  marvellous  an 
e.xample  of  a  world-wide  fact,  as  that  which 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  rush  of  the  Western  powers  to 
be  in  at  the  death  and  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

It  is  foreseen  that  about  four  hundred 
million  of  human  beings  in  that  part  of  the 
world  are  to  be  fed  and  supplied — fed  and 
supplied  not  according  to  the  wants  and 
desires  which  are  natural  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  East,  but  fed  and  sn])plied  according 
to  the  artificial  wants  which  the  \yestern 
nations  desire  to  disseminate  in  the  East  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  supplying  them  after 
they  are  created. 

A  study  of  the  statistical  trade-reports  of 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  years  1897- 
98  showed  conclusively  that  the  processes  to 
which  we  have  referred  were  already  power- 
fully at  work.  In  a  single  year,  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  gave  an 
increase  of  more  than  $15,000,000 — this,  too, 
when  the-  same  report  showed  that  the 
export  trade  of  the  Chin.ese  had  declined 
more  than  $n,ooo,000.  The  statistics  thus 
demonstrated  that  within  a  twelvemonth, 
the  value  of  foreign  goods  thrown  into  the 
Chinese  ports  had  increased  by  S-'5, 000,000! 
This  sum  indicated  better  than  any  politi- 
cal bulletin,  better  than  any  historical  essay, 
the  complete  oncoming  ascendency  of  the 
Western  nations  in  an  Empire  Having  a 
larger  population  than  any  five  of  them 
combined.  And  all  this  is  traceable  finally 
to  the  gain  \vhi<-Ii  the  commercial  life  of 
mankind  is  making  on  the  ])roducing  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  This  fact  may,  in  its 
turn,  be  traced  to  the  belief  that  commer- 
cialism is  easiei',  ni()r('e.\])editions,  more  prof- 
itable, more  honi>rablc.  than  the  life  of 
production;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  mart 
over  the  field. 

On    the   terra    tirma    of    China,  the    great 


change  just  described  was  shown  in  the  ei> 
tension  of  foreign  railway  systems.  In  tbe 
north,  great  trunk  lines  of  intercommunica- 
tion were  building  by  the  Russians.  In 
1897,  the  construction  of  another  system  was 
undertaken  by  a  Belgian  company  which 
had  been  recently  chartered.  At  this  period, 
the  French  Government  completed  its  ar- 
rangements for  the  extension  of  its  system 
of  lines,  reaching  out  of  Cochin  China  and 
Tonquin  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  Meanwhile  from  the  west,  the 
trans-Caspian  railways  were  approaching  the 
boundary,  while  the  British  Government 
with  its  immemorial  energy  was  prosecuting 
the  work  of  carrying  lines  from  the  Malay 
])eninsula  northward  towards  the  common 
center.  The  approach  to  Chinese  territory 
of  railways  from  all  directions  save  only 
from  the  east  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant historical  signs  of  the  age. 

It  was  out  of  these  conditions  that  the 
warlike  rumors  at  the  l)eginning  of  1898 
were  created.  In  Great  Britain,  a  deep- 
seated  agitation  and  alarm  were  produced  by 
the  apprehension  that  British  interests  on 
the  Chinese  c.iast  might  suffer.  The  leaders 
of  the  dominant  party  made  warlike  s]ieeehes, 
in  which  they  declared  their  determination 
to  keep  o])en  markets  in  China  at  whatever 
hazard.  When,  however,  the  British  Parlia- 
nuMit  again  came  to  session.  Lord  Salisbury 
allayctl  the  excitement  by  declaring  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing with  any  of  the  powers  with  re- 
sjiect  to  the  Chinese  question.  Great  Brit- 
ain should  have  her  way.  Russia  should  go 
on  with  her  railroad.  Germany  also  should 
keep  Iier  footing.  The  speaker  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  recent  alarm  about  a  coalition 
of  the  powers  against  Great  Britain  in  the 
East  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  These 
utterances  enabled  the  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  resume  their  proclamations  to  the 
effect  that  commerce  and  the  necessities  of 
its  extension  had  made  impossible  the  idea 
of  a  further  resort  to  war  by  the  great 
nations  of  Christendom. 

All  of  these  changint;-  relations  were  re- 
flected  in    the   serious  embarrassment  of  the 
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.mperial  Government  at  Pekin.  In  the  court 
at  Pekin,  tlie  usual  contest  was  on  between 
the  young  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Em- 
press, who  according  to  the  imperial  prec- 
edents has  great  power  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  and  great  influence  with  the  people. 
At  the  present  juncture  the  young  Emperor, 
influenced  by  Li  Hung  Chang  and  other 
"  progressive  "  statesmen,  yielded  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  and  became  a 
reform  sovereign.  To  him,  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign 
interests  began  to  look  as  the 
wedge  wh  ch  should  split  wide  / 

open  the  ancient  conservatism  of 
the  East,  and  let  in  the  floods  of 
business. 

But  the  Dowager  Empress 
who  represented  the  reactionary 
party  stood  stoutly  for  the 
ancient  order.  Between  the 
two,  in  1898,  there  was  a  strug- 
gle for  the  direction  of  affairs. 
For  a  while  the  Dowager  Em- 
press was  forced  into  retirement. 
The  obscurity  which  hangs  like 
a  curtain  around  the  Chinese 
court  gave  opportunity  to  the 
journalism  of  the  world  to  draw 
powerfully  on  its  imagination, 
and  to  make  up  a  schedule  of 
facts  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  Only  tlius  much  was 
known,  namely,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  referred  to,  the 
Dowager  Empress  regained  her 
station,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  young  Emperor  had  con- 
veniently "died."  The  theory 
of  assassination  was  promulgated 
by  the  representatives  of  the  European 
governments,  until  it  was  found  out  that  the 
Emperor  had  not  died.  Nothing  more  serious 
had  occurred  than  the  repression  of  the 
sovereign  by  the  Dowager  Empress. 

Hereupon,  the  armed  guards  at  Pekin,  rep- 
resenting the  Western  Governnjents,  were 
increased,  and  the  prospect  of  a  general 
European  interference  was  promoted.  Mean- 
while the  London  Punch  expressed  the  situa- 


tion in  a  cartoon  entitled  the  "  Artful 
Dowager."  That  sublime  personage  teais 
from  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  a  scroll 
entitled  "  reform,"  and  says  to  him  as  she 
thrusts  him  back  with  as  much  temper  as  an 
Oriental  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  "  Re- 
form, iiuleed  !  ril  reform  you.  Go  and 
stand  in  the  corner  till  I  tell  you  to  come 
out  I  " 


TSAIT'IEN  HWANCTI,   THE   K.Ml'EKOR  OF  CHINA. 


In  Japan  the  increasing  imitation  of  Euro- 
pean institutions  was  marked,  although  the 
attempt,  in  1889,  to  assassinate  Count  Okuma, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  until  the  change  of 
Government  in  that  year,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  advance  of  thought  was  not  free 
from  bitter  antagonisms.  In  1891  there  was 
a  parliamentary  and  ministerial  crisis  that 
smacked  of  the  European  manner;  but  there 
was  no  ai)i)earance  of  change  in  the  liberal 
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policy,  nor  was  theiv  any  pulitical  meaning 
in  tlie  attempt  of  a  fanatic  to  kill  tlie  Czare- 
Mricli,  wlio  visited  Japan  in  tins  year,  after 
traveling  through  India  and  China.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  c-nuntry  was  prosi^erous, 
though  enormous  loss  of  life  and  great  suf- 
fering were  occasioned  in  the  autumn  by 
earthquake  shocks  on  tlie  coast. 

The  advance  of  Japan  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1S04,  when  she  was  drawn 
npon  to  the  full  extent  of  her  powers  by  a 
conflict  with  conservative  China. 

Tlie  c(is»s  belli  was  found  in  Korea,  an  old 


China  had  continued  to  iiitlict  outrages  on 
foreigners,  with  only  a  desultory  system  of 
punishing  olfenders  when  the  Powers  insisted 
on  it;  but  she  was  in  nowise  ready  for  a  war. 
On  Sunday,  September  10,  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Ping  Yang,  and,  in  a  great  battle, 
killed  or  captured  seven  thousand  of  the 
Chinese.  Two  days  later,  in  a  naval  battle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  the  Japanese,  in 
live  hours,  sank  four  of  the  Chinese  vessels 
and  damaged  others  of  the  fleet.  This  catas- 
trophe caused  the  degradation  of  the  Prime 
^Minister,  \a  Hung  Chang.     A  second  Japa- 


THE  WALLS  OF  KORKA. 


subject  of  rivalry  between  the  two  principal 
nations.  In  I\Iarch,  at  Shanghai,  there  was 
much  uproar  over  the  assassination  of  Kiin- 
ok-Kuin,  by  order  of  the  King.  Kim  was  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  Korea.  In  1894  he  made 
an  attempt  to  become  dictator,  and  in  this 
effort  lie  was  suj)ported  liy  .Tapanese  troo]is. 
lie  then  fled  to  .lapan,  but  ^^■as  thence  lured 
into  China.  Immediately  upon  Kim's  death 
tlie  Jajtanese  began  ini)viiig  sohliers  into  Ko- 
rea, and  as  there  were  other  grounds  of  of- 
fense, .lapan  formally  declared  war  in  Au- 
gust, 1894. 


nese  army,  under  Marshal  Oyama,  landed  and 
captured  Port  Arthur,  Xovember  21,  after 
sharp  fighting  and  much  loss. 

The  Japanese  army  next  advanced  into 
Manchuria.  After  crossing  the  Yalu  in  Oc- 
tober, it  separated  into  two  divisions  of  twelve 
thousand  and  five  hundred  men  each,  the 
right  wing  going  north,  along  the  Mukden 
Road,  to  the  Fen-Shai-Ling  Pass;  the  left 
wing  going  to  the  west,  in  order  to  establish 
communication  with  a  second  army  of  twenty- 
two  thousand,  sent  by  sea,  under  Marshal 
Ovama,  to  Pekin. 


1-3 
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The  line  ■)!'  a(l\;UK-c  was  piivsue'il,  with  con- 
stant defeats  of  tlie  Chinese,  until,  in  Decem- 
ber, Hai-Tclieno-  -was  reached,  and  the  com- 
mnnieation  with  Oyania  was  accomplished  at 
Foochowliv  exten<lino-  the  line  south  to  Kiao- 
C'hau.  At  this  time  the  united  armies  had 
O])posed    to   them    sixty    thousand    Chinese, 


LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

guardiuiX  the  roads  to  Ciiina  ])ro[ier.  The 
Japanese,  after  se\ere  fighting,  captured 
Kaiphing,  and  there  remained.  The  delay 
gave  new  courage  to  the  Chinese.  The  Pre- 
mier, Prince  Kung,  taking  counsel  with  the 
disgraced  Li  Ilung  Chant;-,  placed  Liu-Kun- 
Yih   in    commaiiii   of   all    the   forces;  and   in 


January,  1895,  fourteen  thousand  soldiers 
were  sent  to  attack  the  Japanese  at  Hai- 
Tcheng. 

Again  and  again,  with  repeated  reenforce- 
ments,  the  baffled  Chinese  vainly  returned 
to  the  attack;  in  every  instance  they  were 
repulsed.  Early  in  February,  other  twenty- 
five  thousand  Jap- 
anese landed  on  the 
Shan-Tung  Penin- 
sula, and  after  a  se- 
ries of  engagements 
succeeded  in  seizing 
Wai-Hei-Wai,  the 
nine  thousand  Chi- 
nese troops  fleeing, 
though  the  fleet  in 
the  hai'bor  con- 
tinued the  fight  for 
a  number  of  days. 

On  February  16, 
the  fleet  surrender- 
I'd,  Admiral  Ting, 
Commodore  Liu, 
and  General  Cliong 
of  the  garrison,  all 
committing  suicide. 
On  March  1,  the 
Japanese  armies 
ca})tured  Niiichu- 
ang,  and  on  March 
6,  Ying-Kow,  thus 
joining  all  their 
forces. 

General  Nodzu, 
now  appointed  a 
field  marshal,  pur- 
sued the  retreating 
t  roops,  and  finally 
scattered  and  de- 
stroyed them  at 
Thien-Chuiang- 
Thai,  burning  the 
city  to  the  ground,  March  9.  This  calamity 
was  put  wholly  on  Li  Ilung  Chang,  who  was 
deprived  of  every  honor  he  had  e^er  possessed 
save  the  viceroyalty  of  Chili.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  some  one  must  be  sent 
to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Japan; 
whereupon  Li  was  restored  to  sufficient  dig- 
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tity  to  be  intrusted  with  this  most  delicate 
iask,  which  he  discharged  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  his  mission  made  striking  by  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  Japanese 
fanatic  named  Koyama. 

Acc'ordina  to  the  terms  of  peace,  signed 
April  1 7,  and  for  which  Li  was  once  again  dis- 
graced, Korea  was  to  be  independent,  the 
south  part  of  the  Feng  Tien  territory  was  to 
beloTig  to  Japan,  together  with  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Yalu  and  the  Liao,  with 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadore 
group,  together  with  an  indemnity  of  two  hun- 
dred million  kup'tng  taels.  Unfortunately  for 
Japan,  Russia,  German}',  and  France  objected 
to  the  ceding  of  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula, 
and  Japan  was  constrained  to  accept,  in  lieu 
of  the  region,  an  additional  indemnity  of 
thirty  million  taels.  Japan  did  not  find  her 
way  clear  in  all  other  respects.  In  Formosa 
there  was  much  fighting  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  when  they  heard  that  the  island  had 
been  yielded  to  the  Japanese;  but  order  was 
at  last  obtained. 

China,  too,  had  additional  troubles  of  her 
own.  The  result  of  the  war  only  ser^•ed 
to  intensify  the  usual  hatred  of  foreigners, 
and  this  expressed  itself  against  aliens  who 
chanced  to  be  at  hand,  especially  against  the 
Christian  missionaries.  In  July,  1895,  eight 
of  the  English  missionary  force  at  Whasang, 
near  Kucheng,  were  slain  by  members  of  a 
secret  order,  the  Vegetarians.  Great  Britain 
protested  with  such  force  that  all  the  officers 
implicated  were  degraded,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  natives  were  init  to  death.  The  most 
creditable  part  in  China's  history  since  that 
time  was  the  restoration  of  honors  to  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  the  sending  of  him  on  a  tour 
about  the  world  with  a  special  mission. 

Japan  had  one  more  bout  at  arms  in  1896, 
when  a  brief  struggle  with  the  Koreans  took 
place  in  March.  The  Koreans  were  rei)ulsed, 
after  several  days'  fighting,  near  Fusan,  the 
Korean  King  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  legation  at  Seoul.  In  this  year,  Ja- 
pan lost  thousands  of  inhabitants  by  violent 
earthquake  shocks  at  the  end  of  August. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken 
iy  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  close  of 


her  war  with  China,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  of  money  and  account.  This 
was  done  in  the  early  part  of  1897,  but  the 
act  was  made  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of 
the  following  October.  The  adoption  of  the 
new  j)olicy  led  to  a  wide  discussion  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe ;  for  the  controversy  , 
between  silver  and  gold  was  on,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  course  taken  by  Japan  was 
carefully  inquired  into.  The  advocates  of' 
the  gold  standard  said  that  the  Japanese 
financiers  had  discovered  the  inevitable 
trend  of  affairs  and  had  accepted  the  inevi- 
table ere  the  evil  day  should  come.  But  the 
advocates  of  silver  currency  ascribed  the 
change  to  the  imitativeness  of  the  Japanese 
character. 

Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing influences  in  the  ca.se  was  the  desire 
of  the  Japanese  authorities  to  flatter — by 
adopting — the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
maintenance  of  the  silver  standard  in  Japan 
had  secured  a  high  range  of  prices.  But  it 
was  believed  by  the  Jajtanese  that  the  alleged 
increasing  supply  of  gold  would  lead  very 
soon  to  a  future  era  of  high  prices  like  that 
enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  between  the 
years  1850  and  1870,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Japanese  financiers  as- 
cribed as  the  principal  reason  for  the  change 
the  desire  to  secure  and  maintain  a  high 
range  of  jtrices — this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  prices  in  America  and  Europe  were  suf- 
fering a  great  and  long  continued  depression 
as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  mono- 
metallic gold  standai'd  for  the  bimetallic 
standard  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  modernization  of  Japan  at  this  j)eriod 
gave  opportunity  for  a  closer  observation  of 
her  social  and  economic  condition.  There 
was  in  this  period  a  strong  disposition  of 
Japanese  publicists  and  writers  to  make  the 
systems  ami  eivilizatidu  of  their  country 
known  to  the  world.  Industry  was  in  par- 
ticular examined  and  discussed.  It  was 
found  that  the  condition  of  the  Japanese 
masses  was  hard  and  [trecarious.  The  rule 
among  them  was  not  abundance,  l)Ut  penury. 
There  was  strong   competition  for  employ« 
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jnent,  and  ihv  wiirkiiiLC  puiiple  weiv  found  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  iijnorant  and  near  to 
the  doors  of  want. 

This,  however,  was  more  true  in  the  great 
cities  than  in  tlie  outside  districts.  The 
population  of  Tokio  liad  now  reached  a 
million  and  a  half  of  souls.  The  manufac- 
turinff  industries  absorbed  the  energies  of 
the  u;reater  number.     It  was  found  that  one 


sation.  These  trades  absorbed  the  enertfie* 
of  about  twenty  thousand  laborers  in  Tokio. 
The  period  of  apprenticeship,  however,  was 
ten  years  in  the  case  of  builders,  six  years- 
for  printing,  and  for  shoemaking  live  years. 
Of  course  such  a  discipline  afforded  few  op- 
portunities for  the  education  of  the  young 
peojile  of  the  laboi'ing  classes. 

Another  incident  in  .Japanese  history  which 
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of  the  principal  liardships  of  the  industrial 
life  was  the  long  hours  of  day  labor.  Thus, 
fiir  exani])lr,  the  cotton  mills  ran  twenty-two 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  each  operative 
was  comjielled  to  work  eleven  hours  daily 
besides  taking  his  turn  at  night  work. 

Generally  the  operatives  were  under  con- 
tract for  a  ]K'iiod  of  from  three  to  five  vears. 
Most  of  thcrii  were  boarded  in  lodging 
houses  connected  with  the  mills.  Child 
labor  was  largely  employed.  'I'he  building 
trades  had  less  hardsiiiji  and  better  c<im2ien- 


immediately  succeeded  the  war  with  China 
was  the  ado]ition  and  promulgation  of  a  new 
civil  co(b'.  For  a  long  time  the  ])rogressive 
party  in  Japan  had  striven  to  secure  a  code 
more  in  conformity  with  the  jurisprudence 
(.>f  Europe  and  America.  After  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system  in  1860,  the  Japanese 
statesmen,  with  more  than  the  usual  alert- 
ness of  their  kind,  perceived  the  necessity  of 
recodifying  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  In 
undertaking  such  a  work,  they  must  need* 
look  altroad  for  models  of  jurisprudence. 
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In  1872,  Yeto  Shiinpei,  the  ^linister  of 
Justice,  called  to  his  aid  several  eminent 
French  jurists — since  he  had  a  preference 
for  the  civil  code  of  France.  He  also  insti- 
tuted in  Tokio  a  new  law  school,  in  which 
Henry  T.  Terry,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  one  of  the  instructors.  By  him,  a 
book  on  jurisprudence,  entitled  "  Leading 
Principles  of  Anglo-American  Law,"  was 
published,  and  this  became  a  kind  of  Japa- 
nese Blackstone.  About  the 
same  time,  the  new  code  of 
the  German  Empire  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  lawyers 
of  Japan,  and  became  a  factor 
in  their  new  system. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
in  1870  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
code  for  the  Empire.  The 
committee  reported  in  1890, 
and  the  report,  with  amend- 
ments and  much  debating,  was 
adopted  as  the  fundamental 
civil  law,  of  which  the  first 
three  divisions  are  analagous 
to  those  of  Blackstone,  while 
parts  IV  and  V  are  devoted  to 
family  law  and  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, both  of  which  division.s 
were  carried  over,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  old  order  of  society 
which  prevailed  before  the 
revolution. 

It  was  soon  after  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  new  code  in 
1896,  that  a  serious  comjilica- 
tion  arose  between  Japaii  and 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  Hawaiian 
aniiexation.  "When  the  question  of  getting 
Hawaii  became  a  pulley  with  the  dominant 
political  party,  Japan  suddenly  laid  down 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  her  and 
the  islands,  holding  that  her  com))act  with 
them  was  of  a  kind  to  jjlace  a  limitation 
upon  the  national  sovereignty  of  Hawaii. 
Besides,  her  intercourse  with  the  islands 
had  carried  to  them  not  oTily  a  large 
amount  of  trade  products,  but  also  more 
thaii  thirty  thousand  people  holding  allegi- 
ance    to    the    Empire.       Japan,    therefore, 


forljade  the  bans,  claindng  a  guarantee  for 
her  subjects  and  for  her  trade  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Hawaii- 
ans  themselves.  However,  the  friendliness 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  soon 
led  to  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but  the  terms  of  settlement  were  virtu- 
ally dictated  by  the  might  of  the  stronger. 

From  this  time  forth,  Japan  was  regarded 
as   one  of   the  great   jjowers  of  the  world. 


u-;:  NT   ITO, 
Japanese  Miuister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  was  shown  in  the  after  part  of  1807  by 
the  invitation  wliich  was  extended  to  the 
Japanese  Government  to  participate  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations  that  were  then  ou 
relative  to  the  seal-fisheries  in  the  north- 
western waters.  In  the  International  Sealing 
Conference  of  the  year  referred  to,  two 
Japanese  representatives,  Shiro  Fujika  and 
Kakiehi  Matsukiri,  ably  represented  the 
Imperial  Government  and  were  jiot  dis])ar- 
aged  by  the  eminent  men  who  composed  tlie 
majority  of  that  bod3^ 
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Soou  after  this  episode,  the  questiou  was 
raised  of  an  international  alliance  between 
Jai)an  and  Great  Britaui.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  were,  according  to  the  international 
busybodies,  somewhat  strained.  The  danger 
of  a  conflict  between  Japan  and  Russia  was 
also  recognized;  for  it  was  Russia  who  com- 
pelled Japan  to  stay  her  hand  in  the  exactions 
which  she  was  making  of  C'hina  at  the  end  of 
the  ^^'i\\•.  There  was  therefore  reason  why 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  should  be  at  one. 

Count  Ito,  the  famous  Japanese  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  went  to  England  and  had 
a  conference  of  six  hours' duration  with  Lord 
Salisburj^;  and  it  was  alleged  that  they 
agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  of 
an  outbreak  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  But  the  worst  never  came,  and  the 
alliance,  if  alliance  it  was,  was  therefore  of 
email  importance.  Strangely  enough,  at  this 
vei'y    period,  there  were    those   among   the 


leaders  of  the  Radical  party  in  Great  Britaiia, 
who  held  it  to  be  the  true  policy  to  have  a 
quarrel  and  an  outbreak  with  Japan,  to  the 
end  that  the  war  fleet  of  that  country  might 
be  destroyed  before  it  should  become  a 
menace  to  the  universal  dominion  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  progressive  ambi- 
tion of  Russia  in  Northern  China,  and  the 
alleged  project  of  the  Czar  to  annex  Korea, 
aroused  the  alarm  of  Japan;  but  when  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  was  deflected  and  it 
was  understood  that  Talien-wan  would  be 
made  a  free  port,  Japan  became  somewhat 
reconciled.  Besides,  she  was  hardly  as  yet 
in  a  condition  of  emergence  and  power  to 
administer  a  menace  to  so  mighty  a  State  as 
Russia.  It  was  her  policy  rather  to  promote 
the  peaceable  development  of  her  industries, 
to  extend  her  trade,  to  enlarge  her  navy, 
and  secure  countenance  from  all  the  great 
nations  as  a  member  of  the  group. 


Chapter   CLXVIII.— Australia. 


K  Australia,  federation, 
Ijdth  imperial  an<l  inter- 
nal, was  much  discussed 
in  IssO;  but  its  practical 
development  was  great- 
ly hindered  by  the  po- 
litical rivalry  Ijetween 
Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  In  1890,  however,  it  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  a  conference  of  all  the  colonies 
was  held  in  Melbourne  in  the  spring,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  formation 
of  a  union  under  one  Legislature  and  one 
Executive. 

In  this  Federal  Conference,  West  Aus- 
tralia was  represented,  it  having  been  granted 
a  responsible  government  and  full  control 
over  a  territory  of  vast  extent.  The  same 
year  was  marked  liy  ]iolitical  events  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  Vi(^toria.  There  was 
a  change  in  the  ministry,  hurried  to  a  culmi- 
nation by  the  labor  representatives  because 
support  had  been  refused  to  the  larii^e  shi])- 


ping  strike.  The  other  and  graver  causes 
that  conspired  to  make  a  Cabinet  change 
rested  in  the  generally  unsatisfactory  policy 
of  the  ministers.  A  number  of  opposing 
factions  looked  with  distrust  on  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  lines  of  railways,  on 
which  money  was  lavishly  expended,  while 
the  returns  failed  to  show  any  profit,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  roads  were  built  for 
purjioses  mainly  political. 

The  strike,  which  furnished  the  final 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  representatives 
of  labor,  was  an  endeavor  to  shut  out  non- 
union men,  and  it  spread  throughout  all  the 
colonies,  being  fermented  and  aided  by  the 
organization  in  England.  The  owners,  never- 
theless, persisted  in  a  firm  denial  of  all  de- 
mands, and  the  strike  ultimately  failed,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  public  sympathy  was 
alienated  by  the  sweeping  policy  of  the  strik- 
ers, whose  restrictions  on  various  interests 
caused  general  disturbance. 

In  April,   1891,  a    convention    at  Sydney 
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adopted  a  Federal  Constitution  of  tlic  Coin- 
monweaith,  designed  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  colonies,  and  then  to 
be  submitted  for  sanction  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  same  year,  in  New  South 
Wales,  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
and  he  was  driven  from  office  by  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  the  organized  Labor  party 
and    his    Protectionist    enemies,    Mr.   Dibbs 


condition  of  the  country  was  regarded  with 
mistrust.  This  was  justified  in  1892  by  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  building  societies  and 
banks  in  Melbourne.  The  panic  was  partially 
averted  by  the  forming  of  an  alliance  of  the 
banks,  whereby  they  were  pledged  to  mutual 
support.  In  labor  circles  the  unrest  was  man- 
ifested chiefly  in  a  great  strike  at  the  Broken 
Hill  mines,  which  failed. 

In    February,     1892,    the    Parliament    of 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


forming  a  Protectionist  Ministry.  At  the 
same  time,  the  condition  was  one  of  much 
uncertainty  in  Victoria,  although  the  Labor 
party  had  suffered  much  from  the  defeat 
of  the  shipping  and  dock  strike.  In  Queens- 
land the  strikei's  resorted  to  violence,  and 
were  reduced  to  order  only  by  the  pre^s- 
ence  of  troops. 

The  general  effect  of  these  severe  labor 
agitations  and  the  extravagance  of  gov- 
erinnental  expenditures  was  to  injure  the 
credit  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  financial 


Queensland  jiassed  an  act  to  allow  the  im- 
portation of  Kanaka  laborers,  to  continue 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  measure 
was  bitterly  oi)posed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  of  these  Polynesian  islanders  on 
the  jilantations  was  really  one  of  slavery, 
and  on  the  ground  that  such  importation  of 
workers  was  })rejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  white  laborers.  The  success  of  the 
measure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  white 
man  could  be  found  willing  or  able  to  endure 
the  sun's  heat  on  the  sugar  tracts;  so  that 
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■without  the  Kanaka  natives  tlie  iilantations 
must  l)e  aliandoned,  to  the  great  injury  of 
Queensland's  commercial  importance. 

In  isOi!  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  189:?  the 
Earl  of  Jersey  resigned  the  governorship  of 
Kew  South  Wales,  being  succeeded  by  Sir  R. 
\V.  Duff,  Avith  Sir  George  R.  Dibbs  as  Pre- 
mier. In  the  latter  year  the  Shiels  Ministry 
was  overthniwn  in  Victoria,  and  a  new  Cab- 
inet formed,  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Patterson  as 
Premier.     In  Queensland  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
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took  the  chief  justice.ship  of  the  cdIouv,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraitli  became  Premier. 

The  year  1894  showed  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess for  woman  suffrage  in  New  Zealand,  the 
first  elections  under  the  new  law  ha\ing 
eighty  per  cent,  voting  from  the  total  of 
women  on  the  rolls.  In  New  South  Wales, 
Mr.  George  Houston  Reid  became  Premier. 
In  ^larch  there  was  a  conference  of  the  colo- 
nies in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  that  made 
arrangements  for  the  securing  of  a.  calile  sys- 
tem. By  far  the  most  important  action  <if 
the  year  grew  out  of  the  delay  of  the  Legis- 
latures to  ratify  the  jiroposcd  Constitution  of 


Federation.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  union  along  other  lines  an  Australasian 
Federation  League  was  formed  in  Victoria 
an<l  New  South  Wales.  Tlie  results  of  this 
action  ap]>eared  in  1894,  when  a  programme 
was  issued.  According  to  the  published 
propositions,  the  Victorian  branch  of  the 
League  suggested  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion should  be  drafted  by  a  popular  conven- 
tion, and  then  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote 
of  the  peo}>le. 

This  scheme  with  some  important  altera- 
tions in  details,  was  ac- 
cejited  by  the  branch  of 
the  League  in  New 
South  Wales.  Early  in 
the  following  year 
there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  premiers  of  all  the 
colonies  at  Hobart, 
where  the  Federal 
Council  was  holding  its 
sessions  at  the  same 
time.  The  Victoria 
plan  was  then  submit- 
ted and  fully  discussed. 
In  spite  of  much  ob- 
jection to  some  of  its 
features,  it  was  finally 
ap)proved.  It  was  de- 
cided that  a  conventioQ 
should  be  held,  to  which 
ten  representatives  of 
'  each  colony  should  be 
chosen  directly  by  the 
peojile.  This  conven- 
tion should  frame  a  constitution,  and  this 
constitution  should  be  submitted  directly  to 
the  people  for  the  action  of  the  electors 
without  any  intermediates.  In  the  event  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  three 
or  more  of  the  colonies,  it  should  lie  forth- 
with sent  to  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  an 
address  from  the  Parliaments  of  the  colonies 
asking  for  the  necessary  legislative  enact- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Meantime  a  bill  should  be  submitted 
to  each  of  the  colonial  Legislatures  looking 
toward  indorsing  and  making  efficacious  the 
whole  scheme. 
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South  Australia  displayed  a  spirit  more 
advauced  than  that  of  Kew  Zealand;  for  in 
1895  it  not  only  gave  to  women  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  also  made  them  eligible  to  sit 
as  members  of  the  legislative  body.  In 
South  Australia  the  Earl  of  Kintore  ended 
the  period  of  his  governorship,  while  in 
Queensland  a  change  placed  Mr.  H.  M.  Nel- 
son in  the  premiership.  The  discoveries  of 
gold  continued  tn  be  made,  the    immigrants, 


mand.  Now,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  and  the  industrial  activities  was 
excellent,  and  the  prompt  and  judicious  aid 
rendered  the  banks  by  the  Government  gave 
to  those  institutions  a  stability  they  had  for- 
merly lacked. 

The  Federal  Enabling  Act,  devised  at  Ho- 
bart  in  1895,  was  passed  in  the  Parliaments 
of  New  South  Wales,  of  Victoria,  of  South 
Australia,  and  of  Tasmania,   in   1896.     The 
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in  May,  numbering  five  hundred  weekly. 
The  export  of  gold  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1895,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
ounces. 

The  year  1895  found  the  Australian  col- 
onies much  relieved  from  the  financial  crisis 
that,  beginning  in  1892,  had  culminated  in 
1893,  and  had  burdened  the  country  with  dis- 
tress and  alarm  through  1894.  The  floods  in 
1893  had  aided  the  panic  occasioned  by  the 
folly  of  the  banks  in  loaning  their  whole  cajj- 
ital  to  debtors  unable  to  make  payment  on  de- 


general  sentiment  grew  much  stronger  in 
favor  of  federation  in  this  year,  from  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  complications  of  Great 
Britain  made  war  threatening,  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  directed  special  investiga- 
tions in  Australia  as  to  the  colonial  system 
of  defences.  In  the  examination  of  these 
defences  it  was  made  clearly  apparent  that 
only  by  federation  could  the  colonies  hope 
to  utilize  to  the  best  all  their  powers  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

The    question,  however,  of   carrying    the 
federal   scheme  into  complete  success    still 
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remained  to  be  ik'cidoil  liy  a  subsequent  con- 
vention. The  second  session  of  the  constitu- 
tion-makers was  held  in  Sydney  in  September, 
1897,  and  the  scheme  was  still  further  ma- 
tured. A  petition  from  Queensland  to  be 
iKbnitted  into  the  federation  was  received 
and  then  an  a<ljournnient  was  taken  until 
January  of  1898 — tliis,  in  order  to  enable  the 
voters  of  Queensland  to  choose  their  federal 
delegate. 

Thus  the  scheme  was  carried  forward  by 
successive  stages  until  JNIarch  of  1898,  when 
the  convention,  which  had  been  in  session 
for  two  months  in  Melbourne,  completed  its 
work  under  the  title  of  a  Commonwealth  Bill, 
the  object  being  the  creation  of  an  Australian 
Union.  The  instrument  thus  prepared  had 
to  be  again  submitteil  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication. The  condition  was  almost  com- 
pletely analagous  to  that  present  in  the  Old 
Thirteen  Colonies  of  North  America  after 
the  formation,  but  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Australian  Union,  which  was  provided 
for,  was  well  nigh  identical  in  character  with 
our  American  Union,  save  only  that  the  exec- 
uti^e  power  was  derived  from  the  British 
Crown  instead  of  being  constituted  by  the 
decision  of  the  people.  The  Australian  in- 
strument provided  that  as  soon  as  three  of 
the  colonies  should  ratify  the  federation,  the 
same  should  go  into  effect — but  this  provision 
contemplated,  of  course,  the  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  by  all   the  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  the  stress  of  European  affairs 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  oncoming  contest  for 
the  ascendency  in  China  made  it  more  and 
more  desirable  that  the  Australian  Union 
should  become  effective  as  a  barrier  against 
the  possible  encroachments  and  disruptive 
influence  of  other  nations. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  Australian  history, 
that  the  voting  reform  was  carried  to  a  high 
measure  of  completeness  and  success.  No 
sooner  had  the  "  Australian  system "  been 
adopted,  than  it  began  %v,  be  praised   and 


imitated.  The  merits  of  it  were  discovered 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try was  there  greater  need.  The  new  method 
of  determining  the  choice  of  the  electors,  of 
protecting  that  choice,  and  of  casting  a  bal- 
lot uninfluenced  by  corrupt  machinations  was 
adopted  by  many  states  in  the  Union,  but 
never  completely.  The  jealousy  of  Ameri- 
can political  parties  prevented  them  from 
conceding  at  once  and  fidly  the  absolute 
right  of  the  voters  to  independence  of 
choice  and  individual  responsibility  in 
making  it. 

The  result  was  that  in  none  of  the  coun- 
tries into  which  the  Australian  system  made 
its  way  was  the  reform  carried  out  as  it  was 
in  Australia.  In  that  country,  the  elections 
were  simplified  and  made  so  easy  that  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  or  desirable  to  con- 
vert election  days  into  holidays.  A  few  of 
the  features  by  which  the  reform  was  ef- 
fected may  here  be  noticed  as  they  distin- 
guish the  election  sj'stem  in  Australia  from 
that  in  other  countries. 

The  first  great  point  of  distinction  is  that 
in  an  Australian  election,  no  two  issues  are 
ever  mixed  together  and  submitted  for  de- 
cision on  a  single  ballot.  Neither  are  any 
candidates  for  diverse  functions  presented 
as  if  the  one  were  a  rider  on  the  influence  of 
the  other.  A  roll  of  candidates  without 
party  names  or  emblems,  is  presented  to  the 
intending  voter,  and  it  is  his  business  simply 
to  erase  from  the  lists  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  vote. 
The  wliole  matter  is  simplified.  The  privacy 
of  the  ballot  is  completely  preserved,  and 
the  intelligence  required  is  only  such  as 
every  competent  elector  may  be  supposed 
and  should  be  presumed  to  possess.  The  ex- 
tension of  such  a  system  completely  and 
finally  through  all  the  countries  in  which 
democratic  princijjles  survive,  must  needs 
bring  about  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments ever  witnessed  in  the  civil  society  of 
modern  times. 
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Chapter  CLXIX.— Canada,  NIexico,  and  the 
JVliNOK  American  Republics. 


HE  Conservatives  man- 
aired  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  deeennium  to  liold 
their  majority  in  Can- 
ada, aided  thereto  by 
the  dispvites  with  the 
United  States  as  to  fish- 
ing rights  in  Behring 
Sea  -and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which 
caused  a  reaction  against  the  Radical  policy. 
In  1891,  however,  the  Conservatives  received 
a  severe  shock,  though  not  disastrous,  by  the 
revelation  of  administrative  corruption,  and 
Sir  Hector  Langevin,  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, was  forced  to  resign,  although  not 
suspected  of  personal  malversation.  The 
Radicals  could  not  boast  much  of  the  aifair, 
nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  a  like  scandal  impli- 
cated Mr.  Mercier,  the  Radical  premier  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Quebec. 

A  loss  that  was  felt  by  Conservatives  and 
Radicals  alike  was  the  death,  on  the  6tli  of 
June,  1891,  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  A  calam- 
ity of  another  sort  came  in  1892,  Avhen  the 
greater  part  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1893  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  of  Pres- 
ton— who  had  inherited  the  earldom  of 
Derby  and  retired — in  the  governor-general- 
ship of  the  Dominion.  The  official  visit  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  to 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  was  the  occasion  of 
general  festivals  throughout  the  country. 
Political  circles  were  profoundly  shocked 
in  1894  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson, 
the  Premier,  who  died,  December  12,  at 
Windsor,  just  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  as 
member  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council.  The 
new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  the  Honorable 
Mackenzie  Bowell.  The  next  year  witnessed 
a  remarkable  turn  in  the  strength  of  parties. 
For  the  first  time  since  confederation,  the 
Liberals  won  in  the  Canadian  elections,  the 


chief  issue  being  Home  Rule.  The  Honor- 
able Wilfrid  Laurier's  majority  in  Quebec 
was  thirty-four,  and  in  all  Canada,  twenty- 
four. 

It  M'as  at  this  junctuie  that  the  long  de- 
layed census  of  Canada,  her  people  and  re- 
sources, was  published.  The  work  had  beerb 
undertaken  as  far  back  as  1881,  that  being: 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  last  census. 
The  new  enumeration  was  completed  in- 
1891,  but  the  results  were  long  under  con- 
sideration and  arrangement  before  thej^ 
could  be  published.  When  at  last  the  work, 
was  done,  the  outcome  was  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing. 

During  the  deeennium,  the  population  of 
the  Dominion  had  increased  by  only  five 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  souls.  This- 
was  less  than  twelve  per  cent.  The  census- 
of  1881  had  shown  for  the  preceding  ten 
years  an  increase  of  more  than  seventeen  per 
cent.  One  of  the  strange  symptoms  of  the 
age  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  Canada, 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  last  census,, 
had  received  more  than  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  immigrants.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  the  same  period  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  native  Canadians  had 
been  born.  The  deduction  was  inevitable 
that  more  than  a  million  of  the  Canadians^ 
had  been  lost  by  emigration,  and  this  out- 
going stream  had  flowed  almost  exclusively 
into  the  United  States. 

Financially,  the  census  showed  that  Can- 
ada was  jilodding  her  way  in  the  wake  of 
her  greater  sisters  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture and  debt.  The  report  of  .June  30,  189.5,. 
placed  the  net  federal  debt  at  the  figure  of 
|253,074,-92'7,  nearly  one-half  of  which  had 
been  incurred  since  1878.  Already  the  an- 
nual interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
against  the  ti-easury  amounted  to  |12,V50,- 
000.  This  was  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  revenue.     The  annual  expenditure  for 
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tbe  fiscal  year,  isfi.'i,  was  hkmv  than  83s, OOU,- 
000.  The  debt  per  capita  .was  $50,  being  a 
little  over  three  times  as  much  as  that  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  period,  and  $34 
Jess  than  the  corresponding  charge  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  claimed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  dominant  jiarty  that  the  great  inei-ease 
of  indebtedness  vvas  attributal)le  to  the  con- 
struction of  the   Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 


United  States  in  1893-94  earrieil  havoc  into 
the  financial  circles  of  the  Dominion.  There 
ensued  a  great  depression  of  business.  Both 
the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  party  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  a  revival  of 
prosj^erity.  This,  according  to  the  political 
j)rescription  of  the  time,  was  to  be  brought 
aljout  by  "  Unrestricte<l  Reci]irocity  " — that 
is,  free  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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■but  it  was  ni>te<l  by  the  op])osition  that  the 
completion  of  the  railway  and  of  other  pub- 
lic works  did  not  lessen  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  burdens  which  the  financial  manage- 
ment continued  to  imjiose  the  same  as  before. 
The  intimate  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  were  shown  at  this 
jieriod  by  the  conformitv  <if  the  business 
fluctuation  of  the  former  with  that  of  tlie 
-latter.     The    panic    which    occurred    in    the 


But  a  large  class  of  influential  leaders  held 
to  the  )iolicy  of  revival  by  a  protective  sys- 
tem. The  situation  of  the  Canadians,  with 
a  sparse  iiO])ulation  and  a  limitless  territory, 
strongly  sugoested  the  laying  of  protective 
duties  on  the  articles  manufactured  or  pro- 
(biced  within  the  country;  but  the  influence 
of  the  home  emjiire  with  its  restricted  area, 
its  vast  accumulations  of  capital  and  its 
limitless   resources  of  labor,  was  constantly 
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exerted  to  keep  tlie  ])eople  of  the  Dominion 
in  line  with  the  old-world  policy  of  free 
trade.  Thus  the  Canadians  were  beaten 
between  two  forces,  but  were  constantly 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  epoch,  several  important  questions, 
industrial,  economic,  and  international,  con- 
fronted tlifi  statesmen  of  Canada.  One  was 
the  school  question.  The  Legislature  of 
Manitoba  in  creating  a  system  of  public  in- 


this  situation  was  found  the  germs  of  a  long- 
continued  and  not  yet  (1899)  wholly  decided 
contro\-ersy  as  to  the  Manitoban  system  of 
education. 

Another  question  of  much  importance  was 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  water- 
ways. The  grain-growers  of  the  West  de- 
manded facilities  for  transportation  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. This  involved  large  additional  ex- 
l>enditures  on  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
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struction,  abandoned  the  parochial  or  sepa- 
rate schools  and  instituted  a  purely  secular 
system — this  in  the  year  1890.  Hereupon  a 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prov- 
ince by  the  Dominion  Government  to  in- 
duce a  restoration  of  the  parochial  schools. 
The  Catholics  claimed  to  be  greatly  ag- 
grieved because  they  were  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  felt  constrained  to  patronize 
and  support  their  own  church   schools.     In 

—20. 


canals  ;  also  for  the  completion  of  a  new 
canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  To  consider  and 
promote  these  enterprises,  a  great  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Toronto  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  like  con- 
vention in  Cleveland,  and  still  a  third  in 
Detroit,  in  1896.  The  discussions  were  di- 
rected to  the  construction  of  such  waterways 
between  Buffalo  and  Montreal  or  New  York 
as  would  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  dr<3w- 
ing  twenty  feet  of  water — just  as  such  ways 
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had  already  been  secured  either  naturally  or 
artificially  from  Duhitli  to  ('hicaoo  and  from 
Chicago  to  IJuffalo. 

A  tbird  question  of  importance  was  the 
improvement  of  tlie  ocean-mail  service.  To 
this  end  an  ainnial  subsidy  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  d<.>Ilars  was  granted  by 
the  Canadian  (Tovernment  to  sujiplement  a 
subsidy  five  times  as  great  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  Imperial  (lo^ernment.  It 
was  thought  by  this  means  to  add  four 
steamships  of  first-(^lass  construction  and 
equipment,  able  to  make  twenty  knots  an 
hour,  to  the  existing  fieet  of  vessels  between 
the  mother  counti'v  and  the  Dominion  ports. 
A  Pacific  telegrajdi  cable  was  also  projected; 
for  this  Avas  necessai'v  to  complete  the  girdle 
of  the  world  by  supjilying  a  line  from  Vic- 
toria to  the  ports  and  footings  of  Great 
Britain  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Still  other  questions  were  those  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Newfoundland  into  the 
Canadian  Dominion  ;  the  settlement  of  tlie 
Alaskan  boundary  ;  the  completion  of  the 
organization  uf  the  so-called  Territories  in 
the  vast  Northwest,  with  their  area  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  tlnnisand  scpiare  miles; 
the  perfecting  of  a  Canadian  cojiy right;  and 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

When  near  the  close  <d'  the  administration 
of  President  Cleveland  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  seemed  to 
be  threatened  on  the  score  of  the  Venezuelan 
complication,  the  reflex  efi^ects  of  the  con- 
troversy were  strongly  felt  in  Canada.  The 
attitude  of  the  Dominion  at  that  juncture 
■was  sufficient  to  dispel  all  illusion  as  to 
Canadian  preferences  for  our  country.  As 
matter  of  fact,  Canada  stood  stoutly  and  with 
virtual  unanimity  for  Great  Britain.  Her 
publicists  and  writei-s  voiced  the  ojiinion  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  victcu-ious 
outcome  of  the  American  contention  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  greater  humiliation  and 
regret  in  Canada  than  anywhere  else. 

It  had  been  hinted  that  the  crisis  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  promote  annexa- 
tion, but  the  proposal  nu't  with  no  favor. 
On     the     contrary,      one     of     the    leading 


writers  of  Canada  set  forth,  in  a  veply  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  true  sentiments  of 
his  countrymen.  "  Last  Christmas,"  said  he, 
"  when  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  threatened 
invasion  in  connection  with  the  Venezuela 
dispute,  doubtless  we  could  have  arranged 
by  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  States, 
and  have  kept  entirely  out  of  the  quarrel. 
The  thought  did  occur  to  one  man,  and  he 
was  qiuetly  ignored.  I  know  of  only  two 
newspapers,  among  our  thousands,  which 
advocated  separation.  The  tone  of  tliose 
two  was  as  stout  and  calm  as  that  of  all  the 
others.  Like  the  Scots  round  their  King  at 
Floddcn,  no  one  failed  the  Old  Mother. 
Every  man  and  woman  accepted  the  necessity, 
and  without  a  word  of  complaint  began  to 
prepare  for  war.  Homes  in  England  were 
safe  and  ours  in  peril.  What  of  that ! 
Britain  had  been  threatened,  and  therefore 
we,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  accepted 
our  responsibilities.  Already  the  scare  has 
cost  us  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  one 
has  uttered  a  murmur  against  the  expend- 
iture." ' 

The  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  people  to  the  imperial  crown  was  still 
furtlier  shown  in  1S97,  when  the  mother 
country  undertook  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
from  the  famine  in  India.  From  Canada 
came  liberal  subscriptions  to  what  was  called 
the  "Mansion  House  Fund"  in  London.  In 
all  matters,  the  Dominion  Government  made 
common  cause  with  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  just  named,  a  profound  inter- 
est was  felt  in  Canada  in  the  course  of  the 
tarilT  legislation  at  Washington  City.  At 
that  time,  the  Dingley  tariflp  scheme  was  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Canadians  were  anxious  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  be  reciprocal  so  far  as 
Canadian  trade  was  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  under  conduct  of  Sir 
AVilfrid  Lauricr,  was  disturbed  by  an  agita- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  a  prohibitory  liquor 
law.  The  issue  was  obviated  by  the  usual 
shift  of  politicians,  namely,  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  popular  vote  of  the 

'Principal  Grant  iu  the  "National  Keview  ■'  for 
August,  1896. 
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whole  Dorainion.  This  was  done,  and  the 
propositiou  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  negatived  by 
a  tremendous  majority. 

Prime  Minister  Laurier  was  still  more  se- 
riously embarrassed,  iu  1897,  by  the  necessity 
of  deciding  the  school  controversy  in  Mani- 
toba. This,  he  at  length  did  by  directing 
the  legislation  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  con- 
tention; that  is,  the  attitude 
of  the  Manitobans  in  favor  of 
free  secular  schools  supported 
by  public  taxation.  Here- 
upon the  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Quebec  bitterly  attacked  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and 
did  not  spare  Mr.  Laurier  or 
his  supporters.  It  was  given 
out  that  Archbishop  Merry  del 
Val  would  be  sent  as  able- 
gate by  the  Pope  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  question  at 
issue,  and  to  report  to  Rome. 
At  the  same  juncture,  the 
Canadians  were  greatly  ex- 
cited by  that  part  of  Senator 
Lodge's  bill  known  as  the 
Restricted  Immigration  Bill 
which  would  prevent  the 
workingmen  of  Canada  from 
passing  and  repassing  the  in- 
ternational line  on  business  of 
employment.  To  this  the  op- 
position was  so  great  as  to 
induce  a  threat  of  retaliation. 

When  the  Government  of 
Laurier  went  fairly  into  opera- 
tion, it  did  so  under  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Ottawa  Pro- 
gramme." This  was  the  plat- 
form of  principles  on  which 
the  Liberals  had  come  into  power  in  1800. 
The  scheme  included  a  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Dominion  electoral  franchise 
■which  had  been  in  operation  since  1887.  This 
involved  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  pro- 
vincial franchises,  even  in  the  case  of  general 
elections.  The  next  item  was  the  demand 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  also  for  closer 
trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the 


United  States;  also  a  reform  of  the  Canadian 
Senate;  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition; the  settlement  of  the  Manitoba 
school  question,  etc.  The  Liberals  found 
themselves  with  a  good  working  majority, 
amounting  to  thirty-four  over  all,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  Senate,  which 
consisted  of  seventy-eight  members,  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  appointing  the  Speaker — as  it 


.sll;    WILFRID   LAURIEH.    I'lilMK  MINISTER  OF  THE 
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was  autliorized  to  do — could  jnuster  only  six- 
teen votes.  There  was  thus  at  the  outset, 
constant  danger  of  a  deadlock  in  legislation. 
When  it  came  to  amending  the  tariff,  the 
Liberal  Minister  was  as  much  embarrassed  as 
if  he  had  been  an  American  Congressman  in  / 
carrying  out  his  programme.  The  Canadian  ' 
manufacturers  demanded  more  and  more. 
Hitherto,  they  had  insisted  that  they  should 
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be  "protected''  against  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  as  iiiucli  as  against  the  goods 
of  other  couiitri<-s.  All  that  the  new  scheme 
now  proposed  was  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
customs  duties  on  Enalish  made  goods;  that 
is,  a  diseriminatiiin  in  favor  of  the  mother 
country.  One-eighth  of  the  duties  charge- 
able on  the  general  list  was  accordingly 
struck  off  from  the  goods  of  Great  Britain 
imported  into  the  Dominion. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  jiroposed  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1897  to  retaliate  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  Lodge  Restricted  Im- 
migration Bill.  A  measure  was  accordingly 
jjrepared  whicli  was  a  duplicate  of  the  Lodge 
law — a  measure  manifestly  dictated  by  jus- 
tice and  by  the  self-respect  of  the  Canadians. 
But  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  brought  forward, 
it  was  so  amended  as  to  change  its  character, 
and  to  make  it  finally  much  less  aggressive 
and  retaliatory  than  the  original  measure. 

The  legislation  of  1897  bearing  on  the 
great  question  of  transportation  was  most 
important  of  all.  Four  schemes  were  carried 
through  Parliament.  One  of  these  was  the 
extension  of  the  intercolonial  railway  to 
Montreal.  This  measure,  however,was  finally 
stranded  by  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  second  measure  provi<l('d  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  fast-going  steamers  be- 
tween the  Canadian  jiorts  and  Liverpool. 
The  third  bill  ]ir(ivid<'il  for  a  line  to  trans- 
port Canadian  perislial)le  products  in  cold 
storage  to  Great  Britain.  While  the  fourth 
measure  provided  fm-  the  construction  of  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  Nelson  in 
British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mihis.  And  this  line  was 
subsidized  by  the  Government  to  the  extent 
of  ^1 1,000  per  mile. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1807,  Prime  Minister 
Laurier,  and  his  colleague,  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
i*Iinister  of  Marine,  visited  the  capital  of  the 
L^nited  States  with  a  view  to  securing  better 
conditions  of  t  i-adc  bet  w<'cn  the  two  countries, 
^fany  commodities  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial ini))ortance  were  involved  in  tjie  discus- 
sion of  the  i]uestion.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  sealing  trade.     Then  there  was  the  trade 


in  lumber,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
dairy  jiroducts.  On  the  side  of  the  United 
States  there  was  the  desire  to  export  into 
Canada  farming  implements,  mining  ma- 
chinery, leather  goods,  fruits,  and  textile 
fabrics. 

In  general,  Sir  Wilfrid  wished  to  promote 
reciprocity,  but  when  he  sought  to  gain  the 
])rivilege  of  expoiting  Canadian  lumber  duty 
free  into  the  L^nited  States,  and  when  the 
United  States  sought  correlative  advantage 
in  sending  farm  machinery  and  textile  fab- 
rics duty  free  into  Canada,  then  the  Can- 
adian manufacturers  cried  out  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  would  break  down  the  "  infant  in- 
dustries" of  his  own  country.  It  was  the 
same  old  complication  revived. 

Nor  may  we  j)ass  from  this  attem])t  to  es- 
tablish reciprocal  freedom  in  trade  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  ITnited  States  with- 
out remarking  upon  the  essential  and  ine- 
radicable vice  in  the  whole  question.  Com- 
merce is  a  process  of  getting  an  advantage. 
Trade  is  waged  on  both  sides  with  this  end 
in  view.  Trade  is  not  philanthropy,  but 
gain.  Trade  does  not  go  abroad  to  scatter 
blessings,  but  to  gather  sheaves.  Little  dif- 
ference does  it  make  about  the  interests  of 
those  who  j)rocluee  the  sheaves,  and  yet  it  is 
the  can"  of  commerce  that  it  is  engaged  in 
scattering  benefits.  Its  forerunners  declare 
in  whatever  region  they  penetrate  that  they, 
have  come  to  benefit  the  people  of  that 
region — to  make  them  great  and  wealthy. 

To  penetrate  this  thin  pretense  is  easy, 
for  any  one  who  is  not  willfully  blind.  Na- 
tions trade  with  each  other  to  get  the  advan- 
tage. Competition  is  accepted  as  the  law  of 
exchange,  and  competition  means  to  get 
everything  that  may  be  got  at  the  smallest 
cost  that  may  be  incurred.  The  attitude  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  Governments  in 
the  year  1897  fully  illustrated  the  impossi- 
bility of  two  nations,  under  the  prevailing 
system  of  economics,  coming  to  an  equitable 
and  concessive  arrangement  for  international 
commerce. 

The  (piestions  at  issue  affecting  the  mutual 
interests  of  Canada  and  our  Republic  re- 
mained for  the  time   undetermined,  but    at 
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length  it  was  deciik-J  by  tbe  two  Govtiii- 
mcnts  to  constitute  a  Canadian- American 
Commission  to  convene  at  Quebec  in  August 
of  ISfiS  and  pass  upon  all  matters  Avbich 
were  at  issue.  On  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  tlic  commissioners  appointed 
were:  Baron  Ilerscbel,  Lord  Iligli  Chan- 
cellor, as  representative  of  Great  Britain ; 
Sir  AVilfrid  Laurier  and  two  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  namely,  Sir  Richard  Cartwrig'ht, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
Minister  of  Marine;  also  Mr.  John  Charlton, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  side  of  the  United  States  were 
apj)ointed  Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware,  Ibm. 
Nelson  Dingley  of  Maine,  Hon.  John  AV. 
Foster,  Hon.  John  A.  Casson,  and  Hon.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge. 

I'he  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
conference  were:  first,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Alaska  and  British  Columbia;  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  controversy  about  pelagic 
sealing;  the  transshipment  in  bond  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other;  the  relation  of 
Canadian  railroads  to  the  American  in- 
terstate commerce  law;  and  finally,  the 
question  of  a  reci])rocal  tariff  arrangement 
between  the  two  nations.  These  issues,  how- 
ever, were  of  so  great  importance  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  S(ianish-American  war  so 
much  distracted  the  atteirtion  of  the  Amer- 
ican ])eople  that  slow  progress  was  made  by 
the  commission  in  its  woi-k. 

In  Mexico  little  of  permanent  interest  has 
occurred.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
as  measured  by  gold  at  first  i)ltniged  tlie 
Country  into  distress;  l)ut  the  final  effect  has 
Hot  Iteen  wholly  injurious,  since  it  forced 
business  enterprise  to  seek  and  to  establish 
some  new  forms  of  industrial  a<-tivity,  so  that 
the  development  id"  Inisiness  is  now  far  l)e- 
yond  anything  Ale.xico  has  known  in  past 
years. 

The  history  of  the  Republic  in  this  j)eriod 
furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  tiiat  of  any 
other  Sjianish-American  State.  'I'he  contrast 
seems  to  have  lieen  effecteil  by  the  a])peai-- 
anoe  of  statesmansliip  in  the  condurt  of  jnib- 
!ic  affairs.     The  change   fimn   revolutionarv 


^Mexico  to  the  Mexico  of  Republican  stead- 
fastness began  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
Benito  Pablo  Juarez  became  President,  ia 
1801.  There  was  a  period  of  confused  strug- 
gle extending  as  far  as  the  death  of  Juarez, 
in  1872.  Four  years  afterward,  the  tendency 
to  settled  and  statesmanlike  habits  in  the 
Republic  was  accentuated  by  the  election  of 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  to  the  presidency. 

General  Diaz  first  served  one  term  in  the 
jiresidency,  and  Mexican  prosperity  came 
with  him.  According  to  the  existing  order, 
he  was  ineligible  to  reelection  in  1880,  but 
four  years  later  he  was  again  chosen,  and 
when  his  term  expired,  the  statutes  were  al- 
tered in  his  favor,  and  he  was  chosen  for  a 
third  term,  and  this  became  a  fourth  term  in 
1892,  and  a  fifth  in  1896.  Nor  did  it  appear 
that  this  unprecedented  term  of  service  was 
coupled  with  any  growth  of  monarchism  or 
any  loss  of  jiopular  liberties  among  the  Mex- 
icans. 

Industrial  prosperity  prevailed  during 
the  whole  period  under  consideration.  The 
threatened  failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers 
di<I  not  aff.'ct  Mexico,  and  the  panic  of  189:3, 
which  prostrated  the  industries  of  the  United 
States,  went  by  without  harm  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  Government  was  administered 
with  steady  common  sense  and  patriotism 
which  redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  Repub- 
lic from  the  charge  of  faction  and  instability. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  long  admin- 
istration of  Diaz,  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public had  to  be  amended  as  if  in  his  favor; 
but  this  was  done  with  the  overwhelming 
consent  and  purpose  of  the  people.  The  op- 
position party,  however,  was  not  suppressed 
(jr  persecuted.  There  was  an  element  of 
broadmindness  and  justice  in  the  President's 
policy  that  disarmed  the  criticism  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  opposition  leaders  were  able  to 
comjdain  that  General  Diaz  had  overthrown 
constitutional  liberty  and  had  put  down  a 
i  ree  press.  But  these  charges  were  not  jus- 
tified by  the  facts.  The  truth  was  that  Mex- 
ico in  this  period  became  a  more  respectable 
and  equal  nation  than  ever  before  in  her  his- 
tory. 

In  the  year  1897,  one  of  the  remedies  sug- 
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gested  for  the  deplorable  state,  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  was  a  proposed  annexation  of  that 
island  to  Mexico.  It  was  said  that  the  Cu- 
bans and  the  Mexicans  are  of  a  comnaon  race 
and  a  common  religion.  The  constitution  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  made  it  possible  for 
serai-autonomous  States  to  be  joined  there- 
with territorially  and  politi- 
cally. It  was  urged  that  should 
a  course  such  .as  this  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  States 
of  Central  America  would  per- 
haps follow  the  example.  The 
scheme  contemplated  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  single 
great  Republic  stretching  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  I.sthmus 
of  Darien.  Such  projects, 
however,  rarely  indicate  the 
actual  course  of  events.  The 
latter  are  determined  by  causes 
that  are  in  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  invented  jjlan  of  publi- 
cists and  statesmen. 

Among  the  peaceable  enter- 
prises of  this  period  was  the 
more  definite  determination  of 
the  international  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  work  was  prose- 
cuted by  an  international 
commission  appointed  by  the 
two  Government.s.  Not  able 
to  complete  its  work  in  1897, 
the  commission  was  continued 
into  the  following  year.  Mean- 
while the  boundary  dispute 
with  Guatemala  was  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Mexico  having  decided  to 
make  her  national  development 
from  within  and  to  follow  lines 
of  strict  independence  in  her  economic  and  po- 
litical career,  avoiding  all  complications  with 
foreign  Powers,  found  herself  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  in  a  better  condition  as 
to  peace  and  prosperity  than  did  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth.  Not  another  State  of 
the  New  AVorld  or  the  Old,  all  of  which  were 
attempting  to  increase  the  international  en- 


tanglement and  each  concerning  itself  with 
the  other's  business  more  than  its  own, — was 
equally  peaceable  within  or  equally  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  perpetuity.  More  particu- 
larly should  it  be  said  of  Mexico  that  the  end 
of  the  century  fotmd  her  more  advanced, 
more  prosperous,  more   comfortable   in  the 
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essentials  of  the  civilized  life,  than  was  any 
other  State  or  Kingdom  controlled  by  the 
Latin  races. 

Central  America  has  continued  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  its  fame  as  the 
most  turbulent  country  in  the  whole  world. 
In  March,  1893,  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Honduras,  at  Cholutiea,  the  troops  of  Presi- 
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dent  LeivH  being  dispensed  by  rebels  under 
General  Borilla.  General  Vasquez  ultimately 
defeated  General  Borilla,  and  was  elected  in 
the  place  of  Leiva.  Another  revolution  was 
undertaken  in  Costa  Rica,  but  it  failed  com- 
pletely. In  San  Salvador  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  July  of  the  same  year,  but  President 
Ezeta  conciuered  his  enemies.  Nicaragua 
also  had  a  small  unsuccessful  revolution  at 
about  the  same  time.  In  1894  the  fickle 
temper  of  the  people  was  displayed  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  President  Iglesia, 
of  Costa  Rica,,  and  another  equally  fruitless 
effort  to  overcome  the  President  in  Guate- 
mala. In  Honduras  the  presidency  was  ob- 
tained Ijy  force,  and  the  customary  revolu- 
tion in  San  Salvador  ensued. 

In  the  Mos(juito  Territory  serious  troul)les 
arose  in  1804,  growing  out  of  iSTicaragua's 
claim  to  sovereignty  and  British  demands. 
'In  August,  General  Ortiz,  of  Nicaragua,  and 
three  hundred  men  defeated  the  natives,  and 
occupied  the  heights  commanding  Blue- 
tields.  A  party  of  marines  was  landed  from 
the  British  war  vessel  to  protect  British 
property  and  lives,  and  another  party  was 
sent  on  shore  from  a  United  States  ship. 
In  November  the  United  States  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of.  Nicaragua.  The  matter 
did  not,  however,  end  here.  The  fact  that 
the  British  Vice-Consul  Hatch  and  nine  other 
British  traders  had  been  excluded  from  the 
country  because  of  their  unsuccessful  effort 
to  restore  Chief  Clarence  in  the  Mosquito 
Reserve,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  demand 
for  indemnity  from  Nicaragua  to  Great 
Britain.  Nicaragua  resisted  the  demand, 
whereupon  the  British  Goverinuent  issued 
an  ultimatum,  and  followed  it  by  occupying 
the  Port  of  Corinto  for  the  avowed  purj)ose 
of  collecting  the  customs  to  the  amount 
asked  for  the  indenDiity.  President  Zelama 
ordered  the  i)ort  closed  and  declared  all 
goods  delivered  there  to  be  contraband.  San 
Salvador,  however,  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity,  and  the  affair  was  thus 
ended. 

The  ground  n'i  the  British  claims  was 
that  there  had  been  no  trial  of  the  alle<::ed 
offenders,   an<I    tliat,   therefore,   the  dignity 


of  the  Englisli  people  had  been  injured 
unwarrantably.  In  this  view  Great  Britain 
seemed  to  have  the  countenance  of  the  best 
thought  as  to  international  courtesy.  A 
settlement  was  reached  in  1895.  Its  imme- 
diate effect  Avas  the  formation  in  the  same 
year  of  the  Central  American  Union,  a  con- 
federation of  five  of  the  Central  American 
States.  A  conference  was  called  in  June,  by 
President  Guttierez,  of  San  Salvador,  and  the 
Presidents  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  met 
with  him.  A  compact  for  permanent  peace 
was  signed.  By  this  arrangement  the  nations 
were  to  retain  their  internal  indejiendence, 
but  were  to  act  as  one  nation  in  all  concerns 
of  external  jiolitical  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. The  Republics  that  originally  joined 
in  the  confederation  were  to  be  known  as  the 
Greilter  Republic  of  Central  America.  The 
incoming  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  were 
to  change  this  name  to  the  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  South  America  the  years  contained 
much  that  was  of  particular  moment  in  the 
time  and  place,  little  of  permanent  interest, 
except  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  Brazil 
and  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute,  which 
continued  in  shifting  phases  imtil  189G,  when 
Venezuela,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  at  last  paid  the  damages  done 
to  British  property  by  Venezuelan  officials 
wlien  they  were  asserting  their  supposed 
territorial  rights.  This  incident  involved 
the  United  States,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Washington  Government  was  so  dignified, 
and  yet  so  positive,  that  its  course  gave  new 
prestige  to  America  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Despite  the  bloodlessness  of  Brazil's 
metamorphosis  into  a  Republic,  there  was 
much  internal  strife  there  for  the  first  years 
under  the  new  Government.  A  naval  revolt 
occurred  in  1890,  with  a  financial  j)anic,  the 
result  of  reduiulant  paper  money.  President 
Marshal  Fonseea,  in  1891,  quarreled  with 
the  Congress,  and  autocratically  rid  himself 
of  his  adversaries  by  the  aid  of  the  army. 
His  dictatorship  was,  however,  challenged 
by  several  of  the  provinces,  and  a  disinte- 
gration  of   the  country  seemed   inevitable. 
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This  was  avoiiled    by  a  eountci-iiisurrec- 
tion  originatinw  in  tlie  iiav\%  wliifli  restored 
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the  Congress  ahnost  without  a  blow,  and  ]iut 
Peixoto  in  Fonseca's  place.  Fonseea  died  in 
the  following  year,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  the 
ex-emperor.  In  July,  1893, 
there  was  another  and  most 
surprising  revolution.  Admi- 
ral'Woldenkolk,  with  one  hun- 
dred armed  passengers,  seized 
the  merchantman  Jujiiter, 
after  leaving  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  and  sailed  to 
the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  where 
the  usual  revolutionary  and 
supjjosititiously  patriotic  man- 
ifesto was  issued  against  the 
alleged  tyrant  Peixoto.  The 
admiral  was,  however, prompt- 
ly captured  and  court-mar- 
tialed by  the  Government. 

Another  military  episode, 
more  lengthy  and  yet  more 
curious,  was  the  naval  revolt 
led  by  Rear- Admiral  Custodi(  i 
de  Mello,  who,  with  a  fleet  of 
one  iron-clad  cruiser,  two 
torpedo  boats,  and  some  mer- 


chant vessels,  seized  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  war  continued  until  the  elec- 
tion m  i\[arch  of  the  following  year,  and  all 
that  time  the  naval  force  was  unalde  to  land, 
as  it  was  repeatedly  driven  liack  liy  the  (iov- 
erinnent  troops  on  shore.  No  more  could  it 
escape  from  the  harbor;  for  the  passage  was 
raked  by  Goveriuuent  gr.r.s.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  naval  force  was  impregnable  in  its- 
position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
navy  ready  to  oppose  it.  The  Government 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  about  getting 
a  navy;  and  when  it  had  accomplished  that 
task,  early  in  1894,  the  naval  revolution  of 
1893  was  immediately  at  an  end.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  very  soon  followed  by 
the  election  in  March  of  Jose  da  Moraes  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  His  admin- 
istration marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
more  peacefid  conditions  in  the  political  life 
of  Brazil. 

The  year  1890  was  a  revolutionary  one  in 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  U'lie  war  was 
not  very  serious  as  far  as  slaughter  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  vastly  disastrous  to  the 
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piildic  credit.  Tlic  PresiJeiit,  Dr.  Celman, 
v-as  accused  of  misuse  of  the  Government 
re\t'niies,  and  a  military  revolt  was  the  re- 
-sult.  'J'hen  there  was  civil  war  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  nation's  credit  went  tottering. 
The  President  at  first  triumphed  over  his 
■enemies;  Isut  soon  even  his  fellow-officials 
abandoned  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign. 
This  restored  tranquillity;  but  the  recoup- 
ing from  the  financial  loss  was  a  matter  not 
so  easily  accomplished.  The  importance  of 
the  whole  affair  is  better  appreciated  when  we 
reflect  that  the  London  panic  of  1890  found 
in  this  strife  one  j)roxiniate  cause.  The  his- 
tory of  Argentina  in  the  years  since  reveals 
little  accomplished  toward  establishing  a 
•system  of  soun<l  finances. 

Chile  retained  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Peru- 
vian war  the  curse  of  militarism.  By  means 
■of  the  military  power,  President  Balmaceda, 
in  ISOl,  assumed  despotic  authority,  and  ex- 
pelled a  hostile  majority  from  the  Congress, 
and  packed  a  new  body  with  his  own  adher- 
ents. The  Congressionals  revolted,  and  drew 
with  them  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  navy.  These  revolting 
forces  fought  the  dictator;  but  the  issue  was 
long  doubtful,  especially  as  Balmaceda  con- 
trolled most  of  the  points  whence  news  of  the 
conflicts  could  be  transmitted.  The  naval 
engagements  that  occurred  were  of  much 
liveliness;  but  at  last  the  dictator  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  near  Valparaiso,  and 
immediately  afterward  shot  himself. 

Then  followed  the  disturbance  with  the 
United  States,  brought  out  by  the  attack  of 
the  populace  on  some  sailors  from  one  of  the 
United  States  warships.  The  cause  of  this 
■was,  that  the  United  States  minister  at  the 
time,  who  was  Patrick  Egan,  throughout  the 
■civil  struggle,  seemed  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
ihe  dictator,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  Balmaceda  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  desired  the  President's  success. 

A  petty  state  was  added  to  the  great  sys-' 
tern  of  Repub.ics  in  ihe  West  by  the  Ha- 
waiian revolution  in  isijy.  The  insurrection 
was  brought  about  by  the  follies  of  the 
Queen  Liliuokalani,  the  widow  of  John  O. 
Dominis,    an    American,  Avho    came  to  the 


throne  in  1891.  She  developed  into  a  polit 
ical  tyrant,  and  her  Cabinet,  at  a  crisis  forced 
Ijy  her,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  January, 
1893. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  and  this,  too, 
refused  to  obey  the  Queen's  unconstitutional 
requirements.  On  January  14  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a  new  constitution, 
favoring  the  natives;  but  the  Cabinet  refused 
to  sanction  the  measure,  and  fomented  a 
bloodless  revolt  instead.  The  rebellion  was 
effected  on  January  16,  the  Queen  was  de- 
jiosed,  and  an  Executive  Council  formed,  con- 
sisting of  Judge  S.  B.  Dole,  president;  J.  A. 
King,  P.  C.  Jones,  and  W.  O.  Smith, — al) 
Americans.  A  volunteer  force  was  orgaiiir.ed, 
and  the  Government  entered  on  a  supposedly 
temporary  discharge  of  State  functions,  look- 
ing toward  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
although  the  outcome  of  events  decreed  that 
the  protection  of  the  larger  country  was  to 
be  for  a  time  only  informally  extended,  the 
Government  becoming  established  July  4, 
1894. 

There  was  much  suspicion  that  the  ex- 
Queen  hoped  for  a  restoration  of  her  powers, 
and  these  suspicions  were  contirmed  by  a 
royalist  revolt  in  December,  1894.  The 
revolt  was  quite  harmless  to  the  Republic, 
but  most  injurious  to  the  Queen;  for  she  was 
arrested  in  Jaiuiary,  1895,  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  She  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  She  made  a  formal 
abandonment  of  her  claims  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Republic,  and  her  sentence 
was  afterward  suspended. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion was  surprising  in  the  last  degree.  Just 
at  the  close  of  his  administration.  President 
Cleveland  took  a  stand  of  unequivocal  firm- 
ness with  respect  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
demanding  that  the  dispute  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Gre<i,t  Britain  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Great  Britain  was  little  dis- 
posed to  arbitrate. 

The  queslion  became  so  large  that  the  in 
terests    of    Venezuela    in    maintaining    he 
boundary  line  was  wholly  overlooked  in  th«i 
international   complication.     At    one    time, 
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hostility  seemed  to  be  ihreateiied  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Then 
came  tlie  proposition  to  arbitrate,  and  tlien 
followed  the  still  larger  scheme  of  universal 
arbitration  between  the  American  Republic 
and  Great  Britain.  To  this  effect  a  treaty 
between  the  two  nations  was  negotiated;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  rub,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Meanwhile  an  American  commission  had 
been  appointed  to  determine  for  the  benefit 


to  sink  into  the  earth,  while  the  international 
waltz  whirled  on  to  exhaust  itself  in  con- 
Hie  ts  and  war. 

In  March  of  1897,  Great  Bi-itain  resumed 
her  diplomatical  relations  with  Venezuela. 
The  suspension  of  intercourse  had  lasted  for 
ten  years.  Hereupon,  Seiior  Pietri  who  had 
been  the  Venezuelan  Minister  at  Berlin  was 
transferred  to  London  and  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  the  Schoniburgk  line. 

In    the    meantime   a   measure   of   interest 
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of  the  administration  the  actual  facts  re- 
specting the  Schoniburgk  line.  But  before 
the  commission  coidd  accomplish  its  work, 
the  Spanish  complication  came  into  the  land- 
scape, and  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  the  traditional 
enemy  of  the  American  Republic,  was  ac- 
cording to  appearances  the  best  of  all  friends! 
Therefore  the  Monroe  doctrine  must  give 
way  to  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  There- 
fore the  Venezuelan  question  was  no  ques- 
tion at  all.     The  whole  matter  was  allowed 


was  excited  in  the  affairs  of  Bolivia.  That 
country,  about  1880,  had,  as  a  result  of  her 
war  with  Chili,  lost  lier  sea  coast,  which  had 
gone  to  tlie  conqueror  as  an  indemnity.  She 
now  began  to  assert  her  claims.  The  general 
map  of  South  America  showed  at  this  period 
that  only  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were  ex- 
cluded territorially  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
former  accordingly  reasserted  her  rights,  but 
not  successfully;  for  Chili  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, become  the  most  aggressive  and  war- 
like of  all  the  South  Amei-ican  states.     Her 
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Govenmu'iit  liail  also  become  regular  and 
effecti\e.  The  g-cMieral  elections  in  March 
of  Is'.iT,  res\ilte(l  favorably  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  conducted  in  a  manner  so 
letral  and  correct  as  to  indicate  the  order 
and  ]K  rnKUience  of  institutions. 

In  Ciiitnd  America  at  this  period,  two 
signs  (if  a  belter  order  might  be  noted  and 
remarked  u|Min.  '^J'he  first  of  these  was  the 
constantly  reeiirriiig  effort  of  the  states  to 
form  a  federal  union.  The  other  was  em- 
phasized, in  j\[arch  of  li-ii>V,  by  tlio  holding 
in  the  <-ity  of  (iuatemala  of  an  exhibition  of 
arts  and  industries — a  fact  which  could  but 
signify  the  improving  condition  of  Central 
America  in  ri's])ect  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  jico])le.  It  was  an- 
tici]iated  that  a  successful  exposition  of  the 
kind  would  ten<l  ]K)werfiilly  to  allay  the 
revtilutionar\'  spirit  which  had  become 
chronic  throughout  the  country.  And  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Central  Americans 
more  seriouslv  than  ever  before  took  up  the 
question  of  the  interoceanic  waterway,  which 
liaii  long  been  advocated  in  the  United  States. 

.Vnother  matter  of  liistorical  importance 
belonging  to  this  })eriod  was  the  extension 
and  confirmation  of  IJrilish  financial  influence 
in  several  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
Great  Britain  had  neverlteen  satistiedwith  her 
failure  to  secure,  in  the  lirst  place,  a  l)etter 
footing  in  tin;  Equatorial  and  South  Tem- 
j>erate  regions  of  inir  lu-misiihere.  She  had 
never  been  content  with  tiie  Spanish  ascen- 
dency in  two  of  the  three  Americas.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  dominating  the  seas  and 
falling  upon  the  coast  of  nearly  all  (ither 
regions,  with  a  display  of  force  and  con- 
quei'ing  aggression,  she  souglit  in  the  after 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  accomplish 
the   rest  by  means  of  her  .accumulated  cap- 


ital. In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  she 
threw  out  her  resources,  first,  into  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  where  she  invested  in 
railways  and  lands  about  11,000,000,000. 

To  a  limited  extent,  a  British  population 
followed  the  line  of  this  development;  but 
the  sequel  showed  that  the  subjects  of  her 
Majesty's  Empire  were  not  greatly  disposed 
to  venture  among  a  population  ov'erwhelm- 
ingly  Latin  and  Catholic.  The  same  policy 
was  pursued  in  Chili.  In  this  country,  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Rainless  Coast,  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  dominant  race,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  immigration.  Other 
enterprises  also,  such  as  railways,  harbors, 
laiuls,  and  factories,  attracted  the  capital  of 
(Jreat  Britain,  and  little  nests  of  foreign 
industry  were  established  in  many  jilaces. 

A'iewing  the  South  American  Republics  as 
a  whole,  their  character  at  the  close  of  the 
century  had  greatly  improved.  The  holding 
of  Presidential  elections  in  these  countries 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  signal  for  revo- 
lution. The  elections  began  to  pass  by  in  a 
cpiiet  and  orderly  way,  and  the  minority 
generally  acquiesced.  Thus  it  was  in  Vene- 
zuela, where  in  1898,  Seilor  Ignacio  Andrade 
was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

In  Honduras  at  this  period,  a  company  of 
New  York  capitalists  got  a  footing  and  in- 
duced the  Republic  to  grant  them  full  con- 
trol of  the  banking  business  and  customs 
revenues  of  the  country.  In  some  parts, 
however,  adverse  conditions  ami  the  ancient 
methods  still  prevailed.  Thus  in  Uruguay, 
in  August  of  1807,  when  the  people  were 
celebrating  their  Independence  Day,  the 
President,  Sefior  Idiarte  Borda,  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed.  In  Guatemala  about  the 
same  time,  the  brother  of  President  Barrioa 
was  assassinated. 
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EPUBLICANISM  in 
South  Africa  represents 
an  international  tragedy. 
Eccentricity  of  dispo- 
sition makes  William  of 
Germany  a  picturesque 
character.  His  prone- 
ness  to  act  on  sudden 
impulse  causes  him  to  do  many  strange 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  send- 
ing of  the  following  congratulatory  dispatch 
to  President  Kriiger  soon  after  the  inglorious 
termination  of  the  Jameson  raid  : 
"To  President  Kkuger,  Pretoria: 

"I  tender  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
that,  without  appealing  to  the  help  of 
friendly  Powers,  you  and  your  people  have 
been  successful  in  opposing,  with  your  own 
forces,  the  armed  bands  that  have  broken 
into  your  country  to  disturb  the  peace,  in 
restoring  order,  and  in  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence of  your  country  against  attacks 
from  without.  Wilhelm,  I.  R." 

This  peculiar  dispatch  is  not  dated,  but 
it  was  marked  by  President  Kriiger,  "Re- 
ceived January  3d,  1896.  From  Wilhelm, 
I.  R.,  Berlin,"  and  it  was  thereafter  treas- 
ured by  the  bluff  old  Afrikander  as  one  of 
his  most  precious  documents.  It  led  him 
and  his  people  to  believe  that  in  case  of  war 
with  England  they  would  have  an  active 
friend  in  Germany,  and  this  belief  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  the  course  of  future 
events. 

There  were  two  significant  features  con- 
nected with  this  note.  First,  the  German 
Emperor  was  a  grandson  of  the  Queen  of 
England;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  sen- 
tence, "Without  appealing  to  the  help  of 
friendly  Powers,"  could  not  be  construed  to 
mean  anything  but  an  assurance  of  help  in 
case  of  need.  It  was  so  understood  by 
President  Kriiger  and  his  people,  and  this 


belief  gave  them  courage  to  beard  the 
British  lion  when  the  time  came. 

But  there  was  another,  and  a  broader  and 
better  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter.  At 
the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  and  on  down 
to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  1899,  the 
respectable  English  sentiment  was  almost 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Boers.  There  was 
no  war  party  worth  considering.  The  con- 
spirators at  London  and  in  South  Africa 
had  no  influential  following  at  home.  The 
Queen  was  for  peace  and  justice,  as  shown 
by  her  public  utterances  and  the  prompt 
action  which  she  compelled  her  ministers 
to  take  in  disclaiming  any  responsibility  for 
the  raid.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "strictly  con- 
fidential" telegram  to  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son, High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
dated  December  29th,  1895 — the  same  day 
that  Dr.  Jameson  started  on  his  raid — 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary knew  where  British  sentiment  stood  at 
that  time.  He  was  not  ready  to  enforce  the 
demands  of  the  Rhodes  party.  British 
feeling  had  not  yet  been  wrought  up  to  the 
standard  of  war,  and  the  Secretary  accord- 
ingly cabled  Sir  Hercules  as  follows : 

"Strictly  Confidential. — It  has  been  sug- 
gested, although  I  do  not  think  it  probable, 
that  an  endeavor  might  be  made  to  force 
matters  at  Johannesburg  to  a  head  by  some 
one  in  the  service  of  the  Company  advanc- 
ing from  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  with 
police.  Were  this  to  be  done,  I  should 
have  to  take  action  under  Articles  22  and  8 
of  the  Charter.  Therefore,  if  necessary,  but 
not  otherwise,  remind  Rhodes  of  these 
Articles,  and  intimate  to  him  that,  in  your 
opinion,  he  would  not  have  my  support, 
and  point  out  the  consequences  that  would 
follow." 

It  requires  but  little  reading  between  the 
lines  of  this  telegram  to  be  convinced  that 
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it.  meant  more  than  it  said.  It  ai^pears  to 
have  been  a  communication  between  parties 
on  the  basis  of  a  jjrevious  understanding. 
The  sentences  expressed  in  italics  are  the 
imost  significant.  The  British  pulse  had 
been  felt,  the  condition  of  English  senti- 
ment had  been  diagnosed,  and  it  was  found 
jto  be  unripe  for  aggression.  Accordingly, 
the  acting  principal  was  notified  that  if  he 
went  forward  it  would  be  at  his  own  risk. 

Even  if  the  Jameson  expedition  liad  been 
strong  enough   to   be  respectable,  it  could 


making  for  Johannesburg.  After  readin^ 
the  warning  dispatch,  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  "coolly  replied  to  the  messenger 
that  he  might  report  that  the  order  had 
been  received  and  would  be  attended  to, 
and  then  the  raiders  rode  on."  The  sequel 
has  already  been  told.  Jameson  and  his 
party  rode  into  an  ambuscade  near  Kriigers- 
dorp  and  were  captured  by  the  Boers. 
Sixty-five  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
in  the  preceding  battle.  The  wounded  re- 
ceived the  utmost  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
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not  have  succeeded  at  that  time.  The 
sentiment  of  the  world  was  against  it,  and 
British  soldiers  would  have  crushed  it.  But 
Dr.  Jameson  felt  sure  of  his  footing.  He 
had  not  been  long  enough  in  public  life  to 
know  when  it  is  safe  to  trust  politicians. 
In  compliance  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
instructions,  a  swift  messenger  hastened 
after  the  Jameson  party,  and  overtook  them 
near  the  Ehm  River.  They  had  started 
from  Mafeking,  in  Bechuanaland,  and  were 
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their  captors.  It  would  have  been  worse 
for  the  party,  but  the  Boers  had  no  desire 
to  kill.  On  the  contrary,  they  shot  the 
raiders'  horses  in  order  that  they  might 
capture  the  men. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  to  Pretoria, 
and  there  the  leaders  might  have  received 
harsh  treatment  from  the  enraged  farmers, 
except  for  the  firmness  and  humanity  of 
Paul  Kriiger.  They  were  tried  by  the  High 
Court  of  the  South  African  Republic,   and 
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Dr.  Jameson  and  his  principal  associates 
were  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  leaders 
among  the  Boers,  including  General  Joubert, 
demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
sentence ;  but  the  President  refused  to  sign 
the  death  warrant,  and  ordered  the  prisoners 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  British  authorities 
on  the  Natal  frontier.  The  offending  cubs 
were  delivered  to  the  old  lion  to  be  chas- 
tised! What  might  have  been  an  inter- 
national tragedy  ended  as  a  farce. 

This  characteristic  story  of  President 
Kriiger  is  related  in  connection  with  the 
trial  and  surrender  of  the  raiders :  Shortly 
after  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  Pretoria, 
the  President  called  a  meeting  of  about 
twenty  of  the  Boer  commanders  at  his 
house,  for  consultation.  The  burghers  were 
greatly  excited,  and  the  presence  of  the  men 
who  had  invaded  the  Republic  with  arms 
in  their  hands  aggravated  the  situation. 
The  President  was  deeply  affected,  but 
counseled  moderation  and  discretion.  Some 
of  the  more  excitable  members  of  the  con- 
ference demanded  that  Jameson  and  his 
men  should  be  shot  immediately,  while  one 
man,  with  a  rare  streak  of  humor  in  his 
composition,  suggested  that  this  would  be 
too  lenient  a  punishment  for  such  desperate 
characters.  "Let  us  cut  off  their  ears,"  he 
said,  "and  prolong  their  sufferings."  This 
remark  was  cabled  to  Europe  and  America 
and  published  as  evidence  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  Boers. 

General  Joubert  argued  that  it  was  advis- 
able, in  the  interest  of  the  public  safety,  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court  and 
execute  the  prisoners. 

"My  friends,"  said  President  Kriiger,  at 
this  juncture,  "I  will  ask  you  to  listen 
patiently  to  me  for  several  minutes.  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  farmer  and  the 
neighbor's  dog.  Suppose  that  near  your 
farm  lives  a  man  whose  valuable  dogs  attack 
your  sheep  and  kill  many.  Will  you  shoot 
the  dogs  as  soon  as  you  see  them,  and  in 
that  way  make  yourself  liable  for  damages 
greater  than  the  value  of  the   sheep  that 


were  destroyed?  Or  will  you  catch  the 
dogs  when  you  are  able  to  do  so,  and, 
carrying  them  to  your  neighbor,  say  to  him : 
'I  have  got  your  dogs;  now  pay  me  for  the 
damage  they  have  done  me,  and  they  shall 
be  returned  to  you.'  " 

General  Joubert  saw  the  point  of  the 
story.  His  face  lighted  up,  and  he  ex- 
claimed: "We  have  the  neighbor's  dogs 
in  the  jail.  What  shall  we  do  with  them?" 
The  meeting  decided,  without  further  argu- 
ment, to  surrender  them  to  then-  own  people, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thought  best. 

Dr.  Jameson  knew  in  whom  he  had 
placed  his  trust.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  capture  reached  England,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  telegraphed  President  Kriiger, 
begging  him  to  show  magnanimity  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  The  appeal  was  promptly 
heeded.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to 
London  for  trial,  and  were  there  treated  to 
an  ovation  by  that  portion  of  the  populace 
which  thinks  but  little  and  is  always  ready 
to  fight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Transvaal 
war  Dr.  Jameson  was  among  the  first  in  the 
saddle  and  was  mentioned  in  the  dispatches 
as  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  opposed  to 
the  Boers.  Evidently  his  punishment  in 
England  had  not  been  so  severe  as  to  alien- 
ate his  affections  from  the  mother  country  ! 

When  Wilhelm  of  Germany  sent  his  con- 
gra?tulatory  message  to  Uncle  Paul,  he 
knew  the  feeling  of  the  worthy  elements  in 
England,  and  particularly  of  the  royal 
family,  or  he  would  not  have  so  boldly 
jeopardized  the  good  will  of  a  friendly 
nation.  At  any  rate,  he  had  his  fighting 
feathers  on,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim his  sentiments,  even  at  the  risk  of 
precipitating  a  general  European  war.  It 
was  an  indiscreet  act,  and  led  to  deplorable 
results.  It  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  anti-Boer  party,  by  giving  them 
the  desired  pretext  for  arousing  a  war  spirit 
against  the  little  Dutch  Republics.  And  it 
imbued  the  latter  with  a  confidence  built 
on  false  hopes,  a  courage  in  excess  of  their 
strength,  the  one  destined  to  bitter  disap- 
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pointment  and  the  other  to  crushing  defeat 
by  the  weight  of  numbers. 

The  German  Emperor's  note  was  resented 
with  peculiar  bitterness  by  a  portion  of  the 
British  press,  which  accused  him  of  violat- 
ing international  courtesy !  And  the  Ger- 
man press,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  replied 
with  similar  acrimony  in  defense  of  their 
imperial  ruler;  so  that  it  seemed  for  awhile 
as  if  this  erratic,  but  well-meaning,  young 


some  of  the  leading  British  newspapers. 
They  were  represented  as  an  ignorant,  un- 
couth and  brutal  people,  unfit  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  wholly  incompetent  to  govern 
others.  One  writer,  after  drawing  a  fancy 
picture  of  what  he  called  the  "Boer  of 
fiction,"  said : 

"The  Boer  of  fact  is  a  creature  of  another 
clay.  He  is  a  dull,  lumpish,  lazy  animal, 
with  a  capacity  for  ignorance,  superstition 
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man  would  be  the  cause  of  war  between  the 
two  great  nations. 

The  party  of  English  extremists  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  its  opportunity.  It  made 
haste  to  arouse  British  pugnacity  and  to 
create  a  war  spirit  that  should  sweep  away 
reason  and  justice  and  open  a  channel  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  Republics.  A 
crusade  of  misrepresentation  was  begun 
against  the  Boers.  Tliey  were  lampooned 
and  caricatured  in  the  grossest  manner  by 


and  tyranny  unsurpassed  by  any  white  race. 
*  *  *  *  His  piety  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
sujierstition  and  sanctimonious  Pharisaism. 
Love  of  independence  has  begot  in  him  hate 
of  everything  that  might  tend  to  disturb  his 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  suspicion  of  the 
stranger  who  threatens  to  'tread  him  to 
death,' in  the  solitude  of  the  veldt.  *  *  *  * 
Few  of  them  can  read,  and  still  fewer  are 
able  to  write.  Yet  the  Boer  will  tolerate 
not) ling  that  would  dispel  his  ignorance  or 
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contradict  his  superstitions.  He  is  still 
convinced  that  the  sun  moves  around  the 
earth,  and  that  the  earth  is  a  fiat  and  solid 
substance,  resting  on  unseen  foundations." 
This  description  is  so  absurd  as  to  be 
almost  amusing.  Any  self-satisfied  for- 
eigner might  find  enough  in  the  independent 
character  and  social  and  religious  customs 
of  intelligent  American  farmers  to  justify 
him  in  applying  similar  caricatures  to  them. 
In  fact,  certain  portions  of  our  own  press, 
notably  the  so-called  comic  weeklies,  do 
misrepresent  the  American  farmer  precisely 
as  a  section  of  the  British  press  did  the 
Boers.  Human  nature  is  so  peculiarly 
constituted  that  every  man  seems  eccentric 
to  his  neighbor.  If  a  dweller  of  the  veldt 
should  visit  London  he  would  find  many 
tilings  to  laugh  at,  and  perliaps  others  that 
would  make  him  sad. 
The  same  writer  quoted  above  continues : 
"There  is  nothing  the  Boer  is  not  capable 
of  doing  with  a  good  conscience.  He  will 
beat  a  Kaffir  to  death,  yet  will  never 
believe  tliat  tlie  native  is  not  his  loyal  and 
devoted  friend.  *  »  *  *  xiiis  confidence  in 
his  destiny  and  consciousness  of  superiority 
over  every  created  thing  would  be  sublime 
were  it  not  ridiculous.  *  *  *  *  As  a  family 
man,  the  Boer's  reputation  would  justify 
him  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
Dunmow  Flitch.  Surly  and  suspicious  in 
manner,  heavy  and  uncouth  in  his  ways, 
shy  and  reserved  among  strangers,  you  may 
win  him  to  a  gruff  cordiality,  if  you  are  a 
husband  and  father,  and  care  to  listen  to 
the  details  of  his  domestic  life.  But, 
although  the  Boer  certainly  cherishes,  with 
deep  affection,  his  wife  and  children,  he 
treats  them  according  to  Oriental  rather 
than  European  ideas.  The  women  always 
stand  until  the  men  are  seated,  and  are  not 
served  until  the  wants  of  their  lords  and 
masters  are  satisfied.  I  am  describing  the 
customs  of  the  farmer  who  lives  on  the 
veldt,  and  has  no  acquaintance  with  Western 
manners.  Such  a  man  is  little  removed 
from  a   state  of   barbarism,    and    his   sur- 


roundings are  often  as  squaKd  as  those  of 
a  Kaffir.  Despite  this  patriarchal  rule,  the 
vrouw  lias  great  influence  over  her  man, 
and  is  credited  with  leaving,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the 
fighting  point.  The  Boer  vrouw  is  not  a 
beauty,  notwithstanding  the  care  with  wliich 
she  preserves  her  complexion  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun.  Her  ambition,  like  that 
of  the  fishwives  at  Scheveningen,  is  to 
become  as  fat  as  an  ox,  though,  unlike  the 
Dutch  wife,  she  is  not  an  example  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  Boer  is  not 
hospitable.  He  resents  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and,  being  too  lazy  to  cultivate 
more  than  is  necessary  for  tiie  immediate 
wants  of  his  family,  he  has  nothing  to  spare 
for  uninvited  guests." 

And  yet  this  sarcastic  Englishman  ought 
to  have  known  that  any  decent,  well- 
behaved  stranger  could  travel  from  one  end 
of  the  Republics  to  the  other  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  be  everywhere 
a  welcome  guest.  So  great  and  so  free  was 
_the  hospitality  of  this  estimable  people  that 
there  were  no  inns  or  public  houses  in  their 
country,  because  none  were  needed.  Their 
life  was  ideal.  It  was  the  life  that  phil- 
osophers liave  dreamed  about,  and  despaired 
of  ever  beholding.  Out  of  the  great  veldts 
of  Southeastern  Africa  each  burgher  was 
authorized  to  carve  for  liimself  a  farm  of 
three  thousand  acres,  if  he  desired  so  much. 
In  the  midst  of  these  broad  acres  he  built 
an  unpretentious  home,  better  than  the 
average  American  farm-house;  while  his 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  and  waxed 
fat  on  the  green  grasses  of  the  valleys  and  the 
rolling  hills  that  made  up  the  picturesque 
landscape.  Here  these  people  lived,  close 
to  nature.  The  father  was  a  patriarcli,  and 
the  mother  an  idealized  character  to  be 
loved  and  reverenced  as  the  mothers  of 
Israel  were.  The  family  instinct  was  strong 
among  them,  and  their  domestic  affection, 
next  to  their  religion,  was  their  ruling 
passion.  The  father  never  went  on  a 
journey  to  the  market  town  or  engagea  in 
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tlu'  iinnniil  limit  without  tiikiiif:;  his  fiiuiily 
with  him,  v>n  jK'coii 111  (p|  the  "luiiiu'sii'klicss'' 
(liJit  |iossi'ssi'(l  liiiii  wiirii  sf|i:irMtr(l  lium 
those  whom  lie  loved.  'I'lie  .sevonil  "ticky" 
to  whicli  lliey  hail  heeii  iliivon  aeciislomed 
them  to  Hvin^  iiiiuii  of  the  time  in  their 
gieiit  wiigoilB,  that  hail  lieen  i>olli  home  and 
fortress  while  they  ledoomed  the  wilderness 
from  wild  animals  iind  snvngo  men.  'I'Ik^ 
sons  fjrew  U|i  to  hi'  stalwart  hunters  and 
tonders  of  Ihx'ks,  and  the  daufjhiers  hloonied 
into  fair  matrons.  Paul  Kriigor  liiiusolf 
wa.s  a  famous  lion-hunter  heforo  1h>  heeanio 
R  kind-hearted  hut  shrewd  statesman. 
While  still  a  mere  hoy,  single-handed  and 
without  wea|)ons  of  any  kind,  he  slow  ii 
panther  and  saveil  the  life  of  his  little  sister, 
whom  his  father  had  entrusted  to  his  i^are. 
The  sears  of  this  hattle  are  still  visihie  on 
his  iigod  |>erson,  iudelihle  marks  of  his 
horoic  spirit,  more  honorahle  than  the  tinsel 
and  spangles  of  royal  favor.  The  lioers 
knew  neither  want  nor  care,  for  their  grow- 
ing herds  and  their  thrift  and  industry 
nssured  them  an  ahuiulaiiee  of  the  eomforts 
of  life.  Their  forms  were  not  stunted  or 
heiit  hy  the  lahor  of  noeossity ;  tho  atten- 
tion rei|uired  hy  their  lloeks  was  nothing 
more  than  healthy  reereation.  Their  frugal 
mode  of  life  and  isolation  from  large  cities 
and  dense  populations  gave  them  exemption 
from  tli8(>ase,  so  that  fathers  and  mothers 
lived  to  he  lioiK)red  hy  two  and  three  gener- 
ati(ms  of  iheir  offspring.  There  are  au- 
thontie  instances  of  grandfathers,  and  oven 
great-grandfathers,  leading  their  descend- 
ants into  liatlle  against  the  British. 

Tho  home  life  of  the  Hoers  is  represented 
as  luiving  heen  very  heautiful.  Parents 
exercised  no  liarshness  of  discipline  over 
their  children,  while  perfoct  conlidence  and 
companionship  prevailed  anH>ng  them.  .\l 
the  same  time,  the  younger  people  wero 
silent  iiiul  respectful  in  tho  presence  of  their 
chlers.  it  is  said  that  in  the  l>oor  country 
there  were  more  pianos,  melodcons,  t>rgans 
and  other  musical  instruments  than  among 
any   other   people    in   the   world,   of   euual 


numhers;  and  sacred  songs,  in  which  all 
the  family  took  part,  v'onstituted  a  regular 
feature  of  their  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions. They  never  partook  of  fond  without 
asking  a  hlessing,  and  returning  thanks 
after  having  eaten.  On  their  marches, 
whether  they  ate  a  full  meal  from  a  woll- 
supplied  tahle,  or  leaped  from  their  horses 
ti>  snatch  a.  hasty  lunch  of  hillcui!^  .'iiid  hread, 
they  reverently  howed  their  hcails  in  acknowl- 
edgmentof  an  overruling  Providence,  hefore 
and  after  eating.  In  all  their  laagers  they 
held  religious  services  at  dayhreak  and  after 
sunset  each  day,  whether  they  wero  near 
the  enemy  or  at  a  distance;  and  hefore 
retiring  to  sleep  they  made  their  camps 
resound  with  Dutch  hymns  and  psalms  of 
praiso  and  thanksgiving.  An  instance  is 
related  where,  after  a  hard  night's  march, 
a  party  of  Boors  had  come  into  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  body  of  British,  ami,  concealing 
themselves  behind  siuiie  kopjes  and  the 
hanks  of  a  stream,  lay  down  to  await  tho 
dawn  before  beginning  an  attack  No  sooner 
wore  they  settled  than  somo  of  tho  men 
began  to  sing  a  hvnm.  and  ceased  only  at 
tho  stern  command  of  their  superior  ollicer. 
The  Boers  did  not  go  into  hattle  to  satisfy 
a  thirst  for  blood,  for  they  abhorred  the 
slaughter  of  men;  and  it  is  asscrtcil  on  th.e 
autluirily  of  Americans  who  fought  with 
them  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
burgher  weeping  beside  the  corpse  of  a  Brit- 
ish siildior.  After  the  hattle  of  Spion  Kop, 
whore  tho  cannons  of  the  .\frican  farmers 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  their 
enemies,  scores  of  bareheaded  Boors  were 
hoard  to  deplore  tho  war,  and,  with  ejaculu- 
tioiis  of  "Poor  Tommy  !"  brushed  away  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  their  brown  cheeks 
and  over  their  long  hoards.  They  never 
rejoiced  owv  a  victory,  or  iiuUdgod  in 
slu>uting  or  other  modes  of  expressing  their 
satisfaction.  Altera  Spiou  Kop  or  a  Mag- 
orsfontein  they  might  bo  heard  to  say, 
ipiietly,  "That  is  good,"  or,  "tiod  gave  us 
the  victory;"  but  that  was  the  limit  of  their 
exultation.      Foreigners    serving    in    their 
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army  woro  Hometiines  wild  witli  jny  after 
vicLorie.M,  but  tlie  HoerH  looked  stolidly  on, 
Bmiliiig  perliiipH,  hut  taking  no  part  in  the 
deinonHtratioiiH. 

Their  religion  waH  to  them  a  sacred  and 
holy  sentiment,  hut  it  was  neither  severe 
nor  obtrusive.  They  went  quietly  about 
their  devotions,  regardlesH  of  what  others 
might  think  or  do.  It  was  not  a  formal  or 
morose  religion,  but  more  nearly  resemljled 
the  faith  of  a  little  child  in  the  goodness 
and    mercy    of    hie    father.     Every    Boer 


shouting  and  sijlashing  like  a  lot  of  merry 
school  boys  out  for  a  lark. 

They  were  the  freest  people  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  Their  equality  of  citizenship 
was  so  complete  that  the  humblest  burgher 
came  unannounced  into  the  i^resence  of  the 
President  and  counseled  witli  him  about 
affairs  of  state.  'J'he  spirit  of  indeijendence 
was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  pre- 
clude anything  like  military  discipline  in 
their  armies.  The  soldiers  went  into  battle 
or  remained  in    laager    as   they   pleased. 
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soldier,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
narried  his  Bible  or  Testament  as  a  part  of 
his  regular  accoutrements,  and  these  were 
sedulously  perused  at  every  convenient 
oiijxirtunity ;  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  chief 
pleasure.  Notwithstanding  their  profoundly 
religious  character,  they  were  a  liglit-hearted, 
merry  peo[ile,  fond  of  sjjorts  and  ev(!r  ready 
to  turn  a  disaster  into  a  frolic.  Following 
the  four  days'  figlit  at  Paardeburg  and  the 
surrender  of  General  Cronjc's  army,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  wade  the  Modder 
River,   a  feat    that   was    accompanied   by 


Cronje  was  the  only  one  of  their  command- 
ers who  exercised  any  semblance  of  military 
authority  over  them,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  a  disciplinarian.  Their  camps  were 
unprotected  by  any  system  of  outjtosts  or 
pickets,  as  it  is  understood  in  trained 
armies.  This  duty  was  usually  performed 
by  volunteers  secured  by  the  corporal,  who 
was  responsible  to  his  field  cornet  for  a 
certain  number  of  men  each  night.  These 
men  were  designated  as  tljc  "brandwacht," 
or  "fire  guard."  There  was  no  compulsion 
about  the  service,  hut  it  was  not  regarded 
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as  irksome  and   there  were  always  volun- 
teers enough    to   perform   the   work.     The 
"brandwaehf  carried  his  blanket  and  kettle 
with  him,  and  on  reaching  iiis  station  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  comfortable  for  the 
night,    by    kindling    his    fire,    making   his 
coffee  and  lighting  his  pipe.     If  the  army 
occupied  an  exposed  position,  he  remained 
awake  as  a  matter  of  personal  safety ;  but  if 
he  believed  there  was  no  danger  of  imme- 
diate attack,  be  tethered  his  horse  to  one  of 
bis  feet,  rolled  himself  in  bis  blanket  and 
slept   soundly   until   break   of   day.      The 
sleeping   Boer  sentinel  had  no  dread  of  a 
court-martial  or  a  firing  party.    His  punish- 
ment was  usually  of  the  mildest  character, 
merely  requiring  him  to  carry  a  stone  or  a 
box  of  biscuits  on  his  head  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and,  if  he  chose  to  disregard  the  sen- 
tence,   there    was    no   one   to   enforce   its 
execution.     As  a  rule,  the  culprit  made  a 
joke  of  the  punishment  for  the  amusement 
of   his   fellow-burghers.      But,    in  spite  of 
their  independent  carelessness  and  want  of 
discipline,    the    Boers    proved    themselves 
the    most    watchful    scouts    and    effective 
pickets  that  ever  protected  an  army  or  un- 
covered the  purposes  of  an  enemy.     Free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  it  was  their 
custom  to  wander  over  the  veldt  singly  or 
in  small  parties,  and  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served   any    suspicious    circumstance,    or 
obtained   information  which  they  believed 
to  be   important,    they    dashed  away   and 
reported    it   to    the    nearest    commanding 
officer.     So  numerous  and  watchful   were 
these   independent   scouts   that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  person  not  having 
the  appearance  of  a  burgher  to  ride  across  the 
veldt,  even  for  a  mile  or  two,  without  being 
challenged  by  Boer  sentinels,  who  seemed 
to  rise  up  out  of  the  earth  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.     In  addition  to  this,   every 
Boer  woman  and  boy,  and  each  old  man  too 
aged  or  f(;eble  to  carry  a  gun  and  tight,  was 
an  efficient  spy,  constantly  on  the  alert  and 
quick  to  report   every    piece  of  news  that 
came  to  them  regarding  the  British.  In  this 


way  the  Boergenerals  were  always  thoroughly 
well  informed,  and  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  that  might  arise. 

But  lack  of  discipline  in  their  armies, 
more  than  weiglit  of  numbers  opposed  to 
them,  proved  their  ruin.  The  commanders 
could  not  make  an  important  movement,  or 
order  a  battle,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Krijgsraad,  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
officers,  from  corporal  to  general,  and  in 
numerous  instances  the  opinions  of  the 
corporals  and  field  cornets  were  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  superior  judgment  of  the 
generals.  Under  such  conditions  there 
could  be  neither  strategy  nor  quick  concert 
of  action,  two  essential  features  of  every 
successful  military  campaign.  There  was 
practically  no  discipline  in  the  army.  Each 
burgher  was  his  own  commander,  and  he 
marched  and  fought,  or  remained  in  camp, 
according  to  the  approval  of  his  individual 
judgment.  There  is  no  record  of  precisely 
similar  conditions  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  them 
was  among  the  independent  German  tribes 
who  battled  with  the  armies  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  even  these  had  their  chiefs  and 
kings,  whose  aommands  during  a  campaign 
were    generally   obeyed   without    question. 

The  Boers  are  a  very  remarkable  people, 
and  the  better  we  know  them  the  more 
admirable  do  they  appear.  They  are  unique 
in  all  their  characteristics.  In  every  essen- 
tial feature  conducive  to  human  happiness 
their  civilization  was  the  highest  and  best 
that  has  yet  been  achieved.  No  one  can 
study  their  history,  or  their  present  stage  of 
advancement,  without  a  constantly  increas- 
ing admiration  for  their  many  excellent 
qualities. 

They  abhorred  war  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  They  despised  the  paid 
soldier  who  barters  his  liberty  and  hires 
himself  out  to  kill  men  at  so  much  per 
month.  They  detested  the  slave's  badge  of 
a  military  uniform,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions during  their  recent  struggle,  they 
refused  to  wear   any  distinguishing   mark 
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except  the  beard  on  their  faces,  which 
nature  had  given  them.  They  had  observed 
that  British  soldiers  were  generally  clean 
shaven,  and  they  accordingly  permitted 
their  beards  to  grow,  in  order  that  friend 
and  foe  might  be  more  readily  distinguished 
at  a  distance.  Hence  tlie  wearing  of  a  full 
beard  became  an  infallible  mark  of  Boer 
citizenship,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  their 
shaggy  appearance. 

The  Boer  who  has  done   much,  in  liis 
innocent  wav,   to  create  a  low  estimate  of 


except  his  family  and  his  big  wagon  and 
oxen,  and  with  these  "trekked"  into  the 
wilderness  and  across  the  Kathlamba  Moun- 
tains, in  search  of  that  ideal  liberty  which 
was  denied  him  in  the  colony. 

The  Takhaar  is  a  big-hearted,  bearded 
and  profoundly  religious  countryman,  whose 
personal  experience,  added  to  that  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  makes 
him  suspicious  of  all  strangers,  especially 
those  who  speak  the  English  language. 
But  after  his  sonfidence  has  been  gained  he 


his  people  abroad  is  called  by  his  country- 
men a  "Takhaar."  The  term  has  a  mean- 
ing similar  to  "country  cousin"  with  us, 
but  the  good-natured  resident  of  the  remote 
sections  of  the  veldt  does  not  object  to  the 
application;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather 
proud  of  the  distinction  which  it  confers 
upon  him.  The  Takhaar  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  old  Voortrekker,  who, 
in  1836,  left  all  he  possessed  in  Cape  Colony, 
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remains  a  true  friend  for  life. 


The  Takhaar 
will  walk  the  veldt  in  order  that  his  friend 
may  ride  his  horse.  If  he  does  not  speak 
your  language,  he  will  learn  a  few  words, 
which  he  repeats  over  and  over  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  good  intentions,  while  he  presses 
upon  you  coffee,  beef  and  mutton,  and  all 
the  other  good  things  that  his  well-supplied 
laager  contains. 

The  Takhaar  is   also   a  humorist,   who 
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never  loses  an  opj)ortunity  to  get  off  Ill's 
joke.  It  is  related  that  after  the  battle  of 
Dundee,  where  many  Hussars  were  cap- 
tured, one  of  the  British  officers  inijuired 
wliat  regiment  he  had  been  fighting.  "We 
have  no  regiments,"  replied  the  Takhaar  to 
whom  the  question  was  addressed.  "Our 
army  is  divided  into  three  brigades,  the 
Afrikanders,  the  Boers  and  the  Takhaars,  a 
distinction,  however,  which  carries  but  a 
slight  difference.  The  Afrikanders  fight 
like  demons,  and  when  tliey  are  all  killed 
the  Boers  take  the  field.  The  Boers  fight 
twice  as  hard  as  the  Afrikanders,  and  when 
they  are  all  killed  then  come  the  Takhaars, 
and  they  would  rather  figlit  than  eat."  The 
Briton  accepted  the  joke  as  literal  truth, 
and,  addressing  a  brother  officer,  remarked, 
"Well,  then,  our  job  is  bigger  than  I  thought 
it  was." 

Hand-shaking  is  a  universal  habit  among 
the  Boers,  and  so  completely  does  it  possess 
them  that  many  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
refrain  from  shaking  hands  with  their  pris- 
oners,   much   to    the   astonishment  of   the 
latter.     It  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  burgher  to 
touch  his  hat,  or  salute,  before  addressing 
an  officer,  but  he  invariably  shook  hands 
with  him  at  meeting  and  parting.     When 
Joubert  and  the  other  generals  were  moving 
about  in  their   camps,   they    shook   hands 
with  every  man  who  approached  them ;  and 
whenever  either  of  the  Boer  Presidents  went 
to  the  commandos,  they  grasped  the  hands 
of    all    the     burghers    who    came    within 
Iheir  reach.     So  cordial  were  the  greetings 
fliat  a  stranger  might  have  supposed  the}' 
were  personally  acquainted  with  every  man 
in   the  army.     Usually  there  was  no  mark 
to  distinguish  an  otiicer  from  a  private,  and 
every  officer,  from  general  to  corporal,  car- 
ried   his   rifle   and   bandolier.      There  was 
absolute  eciuality  among  officers  and  men, 
each   addressing   tlie   other,  as  a  rule,  by 
their    Christian    names.       General    Botha 
swapped   tobacco   with   his   burghers,  and 
General  Meyer  joined  his  men  in  games  of 


quoits  \^-hen    they  were   not   otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

But  their  religious  devotion  was  their 
chief  characteristic.  The  religious  senti- 
ment pervaded  the  entire  army,  and  the 
Boer  soldier  placed  as  much  faith  in  his 
prayers  and  his  Testament  as  he  did  in  his 
rifle.  They  not  only  asked  a  blessing  and 
returned  thanks  before  and  after  each  meal, 
but  they  prayed  fervently  before  going  into 
battle,  and  again  when  the  victory  was  won. 
After  reaching  their  stations  on  tlie  battle- 
field, every  burgher  knelt  on  the  ground  and 
prayed  for  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 
Hymns  were  sung,  and  the  hills  resounded 
with  patriotiQ  and  sacred  songs  as  the 
men  went  forward  to  kill  or  be  killed.  As 
soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  all  animosity 
disappeared,  and  each  Boer  busied  himself 
helping  to  succor  the  wounded  or  bury  the 
dead. 

The  Boer  dislike  for  everything  English 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
in  Africa ;  but  it  received  a  special  incentive 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  decennial  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  incident  re- 
ferred to  occurred  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  more  than  average  ability,  but 
seriously  lacking  in  that  suavity  of  character 
which  is  so  essential  in  winning  the  respect 
of  an  alien  or  hostile  people.  Following  the 
example  of  all  European  nations  of  that 
period,  the  Dutc'h,  on  their  arrival  in  South 
Africa,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  pro- 
ceeded to  subdue  and  enslave  the  adjacent 
tribes  of  natives,  regarding  them  as  an  in- 
ferior race  and  fit  only  for  servitude.  At 
that  time  the  native  African  was  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  prey  for  any  of  the 
stronger  races  who  could  catch  and  enslave 
him,  and  the  Dutch  were  no  worse  in  that 
respect  than  the  rest  of  their  fellows.  It  was 
deemed  not  only  a  commendable  enterprise, 
but  a  laudable  and  philanthropic  mission, 
to  capture  the  wild  African  and  compel  him 
to  do  your  work  whilst  you  taught  him  the 
saving  grace  of  the  Christian  religion!     But 
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the  African  often  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  in  his  crude  and  savage  fashion 
fought  desperately  for  his  liberty.  In  this 
way  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  races 
deepened  into  a  bitter  and  sullen  hatred  on 
the  one  side  and  a  contemptuous  indifference 
or  repugnance  on  the  other. 

When  Sir  Charles  came,  he  decided  to 
carry  out  the  u.sual  British  policy  of  arming 
and  drilling  a  portion  of  the  natives  and 
placing  them  under  English  ofhcers  as  a 
colonial  guard.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Dutchmen,  he  organized 
a  regiment  or  two  from  among  the  despised 
Hottentots,  who  were  especially  disliked  by 
the  white  residents,  an  J  put  them  in  control 
of  the  country  as  British  soldiers.  Quite 
naturally,  the  act  was  deeply  resented,  and 
there  were  serious  indications  of  revolt,  just 
as  there  would  have  been  in  South  Carolina, 
or  any  of  our  Southern  States,  if  an  army 
of  negroes  had  been  quartered  on  them  any 
time  during  the  era  of  slavery. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  the  Baviaans 
River  valley  a  staunch  Dutch  farmer  named 
Frederick  Bezuidenhout,  a  man  who  had 
always  opposed  British  sovereignty  and 
smarted  under  the  rule  of  the  English. 
This  man  having,  one  day,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  struck  a  Hottentot — an  act  which 
he  by  no  means  regarded  as  an  offense — 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Land- 
drost.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  a  squad  of 
Hottentot  soldiers  under  a  British  lieutenant 
were  sent  to  arrest  him.  When  they  reached 
the  house,  the  officer  in  command  ordered 
Bezuidenhout  to  surrender  in  the  name  of 
King  George  III.,  of  England — a  name  de- 
tested not  only  by  the  Dutchmen  of  South 
Africa,  but  cordially  disliked  in  America  as 
well.  The  Hollander  replied  by  firing  his  gun 
at  the  squad,  but  hurt  no  one.  He  then  ran 
through  his  house,  and  crossing  the  river 
at  its  back,  climbed  onto  a  krantz,  or  preci- 
pice, where  he  bid  defiance  to  his  assailants. 
The  Hottentots,  however,  crossed  the  river 
and,  ascending  the  hill  above  and  below  his 
position,  came  upon  Bezuidenhout  from  the 


rear.  They  now  called  out  to  him  to  sur- 
render, but  he  refused,  and  declared  he 
would  never  be  taken  alive  by  Hottentots. 
Their  reply  was  a  volley  of  nuisketry,  and 
he  fell  dead  on  the  cliff.  They  left  his  body 
where  it  had  fallen,  but  that  evening  his 
brother,  Jan  Bezuidenhout,  and  some 
neighbors  carried  the  body  awaj^  and  buried 
it  tlie  following  day. 

Several  impassioned  speeches  were  made 
on  this  occasion,  and  Jan  Bezuidenhout,  in 
particular,  declared  that  he  would  not  rest 
until  the  Hottentot  soldiers  were  driven  out 
of  the  country  and  his  brother's  murder 
avenged. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  small  up- 
rising of  1815.  A  number  of  Dutchmen 
banded  together  at  a  place  subsequently 
called  "Slachter's  Nek"  (Butchers  Nek), 
a  ridge  of  stony  ground  uniting  two  moun- 
tains, and  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
drive  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots, 
out  of  the  land.  But  the  rebellion  lacked 
force,  and  was  soon  quelled.  Thirty-six 
persons  who  had  taken  the  oath  were  tried, 
and  six  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
lighter  punishments  being  assigned  to  the 
others.  The  sentence  of  one  of  the  six  was 
commuted,  and  an  appeal  for  mercy  was 
made  to  the  governor  in  behalf  of  the  other 
five,  on  the  ground  that  no  blood  had  been 
shed  by  them.  But  the  appeal  was  unheeded, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1816,  they  were 
led  forth  to  be  executed,  on  a  scaffold  which 
had  been  erected  at  Slachter's  Nek  for  that 
purpose.  A  great  crowd  of  people  stood 
about,  weeping,  hoping  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  men  would  be  reprieved,  for 
a  report  leading  to  that  belief  had  been 
circulated;  but  no  reprieve  came.  As 
the  dread  moment  approached  an  awful 
silence  brooded  over  the  crowd,  which  was 
suddenly  broken  by  a  shriek  of  horror,  as 
the  men  were  swung  from  the  scaffold  and 
the  beam  which  supported  the  ropes  gave 
way  under  their  united  weight.  They  fell 
to  the  ground  limp  and  gasping,  but  still 
alive.     A  wild,  passionate  cry  arose  from 
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the  people.  Wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of 
the  condemned  men  rushed  toward  the 
scaffold,  crying  out  that  God  himself  had 
intervened  to  save  them.  But  their  appeals 
were  unheeded.  The  people  were  pressed 
back  by  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  the  Hot- 
tentots; the  scaffold  was  quickly  repaired, 
and  the  unfortunate  victims  were  finally 
executed.  The  memory  of  this  event  sank 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  it 
had  much  to  do  with  the  antipathy  that  has 
ever  since  existed  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  in  South  Africa. 

Nothing  was  more  admirable  in  the  Boer 
character  than  the  earnest  patriotism  of  the 
women.  In  their  earlier  struggles  with  the 
black  savages  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the 
Boer  women  had  fought  by  the  side  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  often  saving  a  for- 
lorn hope,  or  protecting  themselves  after 
their  male  companions  had  been  disabled 
or  slain ;  and  the  line  spirit  of  these  Voor- 
trekker  mothers  and  sisters  was  emulated 
by  their  worthy  descendants  in  the  final 
death-grapple  with  the  British.  When  these 
devoted  women  saw  that  the  inevitable  con- 
test was  at  hand,  they  not  only  prepared  the 
necessary  outfits  for  the  men,  and  hurried 
them  off  to  the  front,  but  many  of  them, 
with  rifles  in  their  hands,  accompanied  their 
male  relatives  and  fought  beside  them  on 
the  kopjes  and  in  the  trenches.  Never  were 
greater  devotion  and  spirit  displayed  by  the 
women  of  any  nation.  The  Spartan  mothers 
of  old  were  not  more  courageous  than  these 
simple-hearted  women  of  the  African  veklt. 
And  their  deeds  were  not  inspired  by  any 
fondness  for  strife  and  bloodshed,  for  the 
Boer  women  are  even  more  peace-loving 
than  the  men.  It  was  a  sublime  manifesta- 
tion of  lofty  patriotism  by  heroic  souls,  who 
preferred  death  to  the  domination  of  an  alien 
power,  let  that  power  be  ever  so  advanced 
and  liberal.  Their  example  affords  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  love  of  liberty 
still  flourishes  fresh  and  green  in  the  human 
heart,  and  that  while  it  may  for  a  time  be 
crushed   by  numl)ers,   or  stifled  by  luxury 


and  love  of  ease,  it  will  eventually  rise 
again  and  assert  its  unconquerable  might. 
There  were  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  Boer 
women  who  won  the  distinction  of  taking 
part  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the 
war,  and  many  of  them  gave  up  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  their 
hearts,  whilst  others  will  carry  the  scars  of 
bullet  wounds  to  the  grave.  One  of  the 
most  affecting  incidents  of  the  battle  of 
Spion  Kop  was  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of 
two  husbands  and  their  wives,  lying  side  by 
side  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  had 
died  fighting  for  their  country.  During  a 
rush  of  the  British  forces  at  Pieter's  Hill, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  they  captured  a 
Boer  girl  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded.  Before  dying 
she  explained  that  she  bad  been  fighting  in 
the  trenches  with  her  husband,  who  had 
fallen  but  a  few  moments  before  she  herself 
was  stricken  down  by  the  fatal  bullet.  She 
died  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  more  than 
one  rough  soldier  brushed  away  a  tear  as  he 
gazed  upon  her  beautiful  but  silent  form. 

As  a  rule  the  women  did  not  go  into  battle 
from  choice.  A  majority  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  engagements  happened  to  be 
present  with  their  husbands  or  relatives 
when  the  battles  began,  and,  being  unable 
to  escape,  they  yielded  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  and  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  race.  The  burghers  objected 
to  their  presence  within  the  firing  lines,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  them  in  places 
of  safety ;  but  when  no  other  alternative 
remained  they  were  supplied  with  rifles,  in 
order  that  they  might  defend  themselves. 
When  Cronje  and  his  little  band  of  warriors 
were  surrounded  at  Paardeberg,  there  were 
more  than  fifty  women  with  them,  and  be- 
fore the  fighting  began  General  Roberts 
humanely  offered  them  safe  conduct  to 
places  of  security ;  but  they  chose  to  remain 
and  share  the  danger  with  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  They  were  in  no  wise  an 
impediment  to  the  burghers,  for  they  not 
only  nursed  the  wounded  and  encouraged 
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the  men  with  prayers  and  words  of  hope, 
but  they  wielded  their  rifles  as  effectively 
as  any  of  their  male  relatives.  Several  in- 
stances are  related  of  Boer  women  who 
joined  the  ranks  in  the  disguise  of  male 
attire  and  fought  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  war.  Three  such  women  were  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Colesburg,  and  so 
perfect  was  their  disguise  that  the  deception 
was  not  suspected  until  after  they  had  been 
quartered  for  several  weeks  in  a  prison  ship 
at  Cape  Town.  No  scene  of  the  entire  war 
was  more  inspiring  than  the  spectacle  of 
refined  Boer  women  riding  about  the  laagers, 
and  by  words  and  example  instilling  fresh 
courage  and  renewed  hope  into  the  despond- 
ing men.  On  the  loth  of  May,  when  the 
people  saw  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  capital  would 
either  have  to  be  abandoned  or  surrendered, 
more  than  a  thousand  women  assembled  in 
the  Government  buildings  in  Pretoria,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  course  of 
action  in  the  crisis  then  so  near  at  hand.  It 
was  the  gravest  assemblage  that  ever  con- 
gregated in  a  large  city.  There  was  but 
little  talking,  for  every  heart  was  full,  and 
tears  were  more  plentiful  than  speech.  It 
was  a  veritable  conclave  of  Spartan  mothers, 
and  the  women  of  the  famous  Grecian  city 
never  acted  with  greater  wisdom  or  patriotic 
courage.  Those  Boer  women  decided  to  ask 
the  Government  to  send  to  the  front  all  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  commis- 
sariat, the  red  cross,  the  schools — for  these 
were  kept  open  during  the  whole  of  the  war — 
the  telegraph  and  the  post  offices,  and  to 
fill  their  places  with  members  of  their  own 
sex.  They  then  prepared  a  memorial  to  the 
'Government,  which  contained  these  two 
patriotic  clauses : 

1.  "A  message  of  encouragement  will  be 
sent  to  our  burghers  who  are  at  the  front, 
beseeching  them  to  present  a  determined 
stand  against  the  enemy  in  the  defense  of 
our  sacred  cause,  and  pointing  out  to  those 
who  are  losing  heart  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  will  follow  should  they  prove 


weak  and  wanting  in  courage  at  the  present 
crisis  in  our  affairs. 

2.  "The  women  throughout  the  whole 
state  are  requested  to  provide  themselves 
with  weapons,  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
employed  in  self-defense,  and  secondly  so 
that  they  may  be  i'n  position  to  place  them- 
selves entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government." 

The  second  memorial  had  reference  par- 
ticularly to  the  thousands  of  British  prisoners 
who  were  then  confined  at  Pretoria.  They 
were  guarded  by  only  a  tew  old  men  and 
boys  and  convalescent  soldiers  recovering 
from  wounds  or  sickness,  and  it  was  feared 
they  might  learn  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
English  army,  and,  overpowering  their 
guards,  loot  the  city,  or  perhaps  commit 
other  and  greater  outrages,  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  by  soldiers  of  the  regular  service 
when  not  under  the  restraint  of  their  officers. 
The  British  prisoners  who  were  then  quar- 
tered within  the  city  numbered  nearly  as 
many  as  the  resident  population,  the  lat- 
ter being  composed  very  largely  of  women 
and  children.  The  apprehended  danger  was 
therefore  imminent  and  appalling;  but  it 
was  averted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  conferred  with  General  Rohovtw 
and  secured  from  him  an  assignment  of 
officers  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners  and 
restore  them  to  discipline.  A  shooting 
club,  however,  was  organized  among  the 
women,  who  met  and  practiced  daily,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  prepared  should 
the  worst  come  to  pass. 

Throughout  the  war  there  was  no  mani- 
festation of  hysteria  among  the  Boer  women. 
There  were  no  frantic  outbursts  of  grief  over 
the  death  of  relatives,  or  extravagant  ex- 
ultations when  the  news  of  victory  came. 
The  only  noticeable  difference  in  their  usual 
demeanor  was  that  they  prayed  more  fer- 
vently, and  performed  their  duties  with  a 
quiet- earnestness  that  meant  far  more  than 
words  could  express.  These  devoted  women 
of  the  veldt  were  desperately  in  earnest,  and 
their  example  was  a  splendid  insj)lration  to 
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their  loved  ones  in  the  field.  Every  man 
and  boy  who  could  carry  a  gun  was  in  the 
army.  There  were  no  tailors,  bakers  or 
artisans  at  home,  and  the  whole  burden  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the 
women,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  attend- 
ing to  the  stock  and  keeping  up  the  repairs 
about  the  farms.  Every 
house,  therefore,  became 
an  eating-place  for  the 
marching  armies  and 
the  scouts  who  were 
constantly  scouring  the 
country.  Women  from 
the  farms  assisted  in  the 
hospitals,  nursing  the 
sick  and  wounded  of 
both  sides  without  dis- 
tinction ;  school  girls  left 
their  books  and  took 
their  places  beside  their 
mothers  and  older  sis- 
ters, and  the  British 
working  people,  who  had 
been  left  at  the  mines 
without  food  or  means 
of  support,  were  fed  and 
cared  for  by  these  noble- 
hearted  Boer  women. 
They  asked  no  ques- 
tions, they  manifested 
no  resentment.  The  fact 
that  these  poor  English 
people  were  hungry  and 
friendless  was  the  mov- 
ing incentive,  and  their 
wants  were  relieved  with- 
out ostentation  or  com- 
plaint. 

The  Boer  women  were 
the  angels  of  mercy 
who  comforted  and  encouraged  their  own 
people,  relieved  the  wants  of  their  enemies 
in  distress,  and  nursed  the  sick  and 
wounded,  regardless  of  the  side  on  which 
they  were  arrayed.  And  it  was  all  done  so 
gently,  so  naturally,  and  with  such  tender 
delicacy,  as  to  win  the  respect  and  love  of 


all  who  witnessed  their  devotion.  An  in- 
stance is  given  of  a  little  girl,  only  ten  years 
of  age,  who  timidly  approached  a  British 
prisoner  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station, 
and,  presenting  him  with  a  bottle  of  fresh 
milk,  ran  away  so  quickly  that  he  had  no 
time  to  express  his  gratitude.  Her  sympathy 


BOER  WOMEN  AXD  SERVANTS   I\   HOME  WRECKED  BY  A 
MiliLL.— Hruiu  a  i'li.Hogiapli. 


for  his  distress  made  her  bold  in  relieving 
his  wants,  but  she  so  feared  hira  as  a 
soldier  and  hated  him  as  an  enemy  of  hei 
country,  that  she  could  not  endure  to  re- 
main in  his  presence. 

The  Boer's  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
his    respectful    silence     in     the    mids*'    oJ 
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afiBiction,  were  two  remarkable  features  of 
his  peculiar  disposition.  If  a  burgher  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  see  his  nearest  neighbor 
torn  and  slaughtered  on  the  battlefield,  he 
rarely  spoke  of  it  afterward;  but  if,  in  the 
same  battle,  he  happened  to  witness  a 
ludicrous  runaway,  or  any  other  incident  of 
a  laughable  nature,  he  was  sure  to  relate  it 
for  the  amusement  of  his  companions  as 
soon  as  they  assembled  around  the  camp- 
fire.  At  the  end  of  almost  every  battle  there 
was  some  conspicuously  amusing  incident 
that  was  told  and  retold,  and  laughed 
about,  until  something  else  came  up  to  take 
its  place;  while  the  sad  features  of  such 
occasions  were  scarcel}'  mentioned.  During 
the  fight  at  Sannaspost,  a  company  of 
burghers  who  were  firing  from  behind  the 
crest  of  a  kopje,  were  charged  by  a  large 
body  of  British,  and  comjDelled  to  flee  to 
another  line  of  kopjes  half  a  mile  or  so  in 
the  rear.  One  of  the  party,  who  had  not 
observed  the  movement  in  time  to  go  with 
the  rest,  attempted  to  hide  in  a  ravine,  but, 
finding  himself  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
English,  he  spurred  his  horse  out  upon  the 
veldt  and  started  on  a  dead  run  to  join  his 
comrades.  His  maneuvers  in  jumping 
gullies  and  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  his 
efforts  to  dodge  the  bullets  seemed  so  ludi- 
crous to  his  companions  that  they  cheered 
and  laughed  athis  predicament,  and  Pietrus' 
escape  was  a  subject  of  mirth  for  weeks 
thereafter. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Colenso,  a  body 
of  Boers  swam  the  river  and  captured  a 
party  of  about  forty  Highlanders,  who  had 
lost  their  way  and  taken  refuge  in  a  spruit. 
Before  entering  the  water  an  old  Takhaar 
had  divested  himself  of  all  his  clothing  ex- 
cept a  single  garment,  and  he  presented  an 
amusing  spectacle,  clad  only  in  his  shirt 
and  carrying  a  rifle  and  bandolier.  One  of 
the  Highlanders,  whose  national  uniform 
was  not  greatly  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
Boer,  approached  him,  and, saluting  respect- 
fully, inquired,  "To  what  regiment  do  you 
belong,  sir?"   The  burgher  gravely  returned 


the  salute,  and  with  feigned  dignity  replied, 
"I  am  one  of  Cecil  Rhodes'  uncivilized 
Boers,  sir."  The  Scot  accepted  the  state- 
ment as  sincere,  and  will  doubtless  believe 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  that 
at  least  one  Boer  went  to  the  war  in 
uniform. 

At  the  siege  of  Lady  smith,  the  "Long 
Tom"  cannon  on  Bulwana  Hill  was  oper- 
ated by  a  company  of  Boer  boys,  who  fired 
only  when  they  were  in  the  mood;  but 
occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
they  would  serve  the  gun  for  a  few  minutes 
as  rapidly  as  its  mechanism  would  permit. 
This  mischievous  irregularity  annoyed  the 
British,  and  it  was  their  custom  to  reply 
viciously  whenever  these  spasms  of  industry 
seized  the  youthful  Boer  gunners.  After 
each  explosion  of  "Long  Tom"  the  boys 
would  climb  on  top  of  the  sand-bags  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  shot  in  Ladysmith, 
and  remain  until  they  saw  the  answering 
flash  of  the  British  guns,  when  they  would 
shout,  "I  spy!"  and  jump  down  in  time 
to  dodge  the  shell.  It  was  dangerous 
amusement,  but  the  boys  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely, and  none  were  hurt. 

During  one  of  the  days'  fighting  at 
Magersfontein,  a  party  of  Boer  boys  who 
were  in  their  first  battle  allowed  a  company 
of  Highlanders  to  approach  within  about 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  trench  where  they 
were  concealed,  when  they  suddenly  sprang 
out  with  presented  rifles  and  shouted, 
"Hands  up!"  The  Scotchmen,  beingtaken 
by  surprise,  and  not  knowing  the  character 
or  size  of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  threw 
down  their  guns  and  obeyed.  The  boys 
were  then  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  their 
prisoners,  but,  after  consulting  among  them- 
selves, decided  to  let  them  go.  The  High- 
landers were  both  pleased  and  astonished  at 
the  decision,  and  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  own 
side;  but  the  older  Boers  joked  the  boys 
unmercifully  when  they  brought  in  the 
captured  guns  and  bandoliers  and  reported 
their  adventure  at  headquarters. 
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Instances  of  personal  daring  among  the 
Boors  were  so  numerous  tliatalarge  volume 
could  easil}'  be  filled  with  descriptions  of 
them ;  but  no  burgher  ever  recounted  his  own 
deeds,  or  those  of  his  personal  friends,  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way.  If  any  humorous  or 
ludicrous  feature  were  connected  with  the 
incident,  it  was  sure  to  be  related;  but  each 
burgher  was  so  intensely  absorbed  m  the 
defense  of  his  home,  and  in  planning  ways 
to  beat  the  enemy,  that  mere  deeds  of  dar- 
ing were  hardly  considered.  Their  expert 
horsemanship,  and  the  fact  that  every  Boer 
was  mounted,  enabled  them  to  move  rapidly 
from  point  to  point;  and  this  mobility  of 
action  gave  them  an  immense  advantage, 
compensating,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
forces.  The  Boer  and  his  horse  came  as 
near  being  a  centaur  as  any  historical  char- 
acter ever  approached  to  that  fabled  beast. 
During  the  figliting  that  took  place  along 
the  Tugela  River,  when  General  Buller 
crossed  and  recrossed  that  stream  so  fre- 
quently as  to  win  for  himself  the  cognomen 
of  the  "  Flying  Ferryman,"  his  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  was  opposed  by  less 
than  three  thousand  mounted  Boers.  These 
dashed  from  place  to  place  along  the  line  of 
territory  to  be  defended,  frequently  march- 
ing at  tlie  rate  of  ten  and  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  always  appearing  unheralded 
at  the  right  time  and  location.  These  sud- 
den and  unexpected  rushes  enabled  them 
to  cut  off  and  capture  many  detached  bodies 
of  infantry,  and  tliis  explains  how  they 
secured  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  in 
proportion  to  their  own  numbers.  Almost 
every  Boor  had  two  horses,  and  while  one 
was  in  active  service  the  other  was  relieved 
and  led,  or  allowed  to  rest  and  feed  in  the 
laager,  so  that  the  burghers  were  always 
mounted  on  comparatively  fresh  animals. 
In  this  way  they  were  enabled  to  make 
some  amazing  marches. 

The  Boers  were  but  meagerly  provided 
with  cannon,  but  they  had  plenty  of  rifles, 
and  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 


The  British  could  sweep  the  level  stretches 
of  the  veldt  for  several  miles  with  their 
rapid-firing  guns,  and  render  such  localities 
untenable  for  any  living  creature.  But 
trenches  and  the  opposite  slopes  of  kopjes 
afforded  perfect  safety  from  shell  fire ;  and 
in  repelling  attacks  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Boers  to  remain  quiet  and  make  no  reply  to 
tlie  British  cannon,  until  the  attacking 
columns  approached  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  their  position,  when  they  would 
pour  a  withering  rifle-fire  into  their  ranks 
and  drive  them  back  in  confusion.  On 
several  occasions  the  British  officers  mis- 
took their  silence  for  an  indication  that  the 
Boers  had  abandoned  their  trenches,  and 
sent  forward  bodies  of  infantry  to  occupy 
the  positions.  But  as  soon  as  these  columns 
came  within  the  firing  zone  they  were  usu- 
ally met  with  a  terrific  storm  of  Mauser 
bullets  that  no  troops  could  face,  let  them 
be  ever  so  daring.  The  heaviest  British 
losses  occurred  in  this  manner. 

The  Boers  rarely  carried  a  flag  or  other 
insignia  into  battle  with  them.  It  was  their 
custom  for  each  individual  to  fight  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  get  as  close  to  the  enemy 
and  do  him  as  much  damage  as  possible. 
If  the  fight  became  too. hot  for  endurance, 
they  fled  to  a  place  of  safety  and  renewed 
the  battle  there.  They  needed  no  standards 
to  inspire  their  courage,  or  to  indicate  the 
positions  of  tlie  commandos,  for  a  common 
inspiration  filled  every  breast,  and  each  one 
knew  that  his  place  was  in  shooting  distance 
of  the  enemy.  They  had  no  battle-cry  or 
shout  of  revenge ;  but  on  tjieir  hatbands, 
and  carved  on  the  stocks  of  their  guns, 
many  of  them  bore  the  motto,  "  For  God, 
Country  and  Independence. ' '  Except  when 
they  sang  hymns,  they  went  as  silently  intc? 
battle  as  they  would  have  gone  to  work  on 
their  farms.  Fighting  was  a  solemn  busi- 
ness with  them. 

The  flag  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
rectangular  in  shape,-  with  seven  alternate 
horizontal  bars  of  white  and  yellow,  the  field 
being  composed  of  a  small  square  with  three 
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bars  of  red,  white  and  blue.  That  of  the 
Transvaal  Repubhc  was  peculiar.  It  consisted 
of  a  broad  vertical  bar  next  to  the  pole,  and 
three  horizontal  bars  of  red,  white  and  blue, 
the  red  being  at  tlie  top.  It  was  the  flag  of 
Holland,  except  that  the  latter  has  the  ver- 
tical bar  in  green.  Their  motto  was,  ''Ee7i 
Draght  Maakt  ^/i?^/"— "  Right  Makes 
Might" — a  most  excellent  motto  for  any 
country.  The  dominant  feature  of  their 
coat-of-arms  was  a  vulture,  on  the  left  quar- 
ter a  lion  couchant,  on  the  right  a  Boer 
armed  with  a  rifle,  an  ox-wagon  tilling  the 
remaining  half  of  the  picture,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  an  anchor.  Some  years  before 
the  late  war  with  England,  a  die  was  made 
in  Holland  for  a  government  official  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it  be- 
cause the  wagon  was  represented  with  a  pair 
of  shafts  instead  of  a  "desselboom,"  or 
single  pole.  This  incident  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  strict  rectitude  of  these 
people.  They  would  not  deceive,  even  in 
the  smallest  of  things. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  arms  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  an  orange  tree  in  full 
fruit.  Beneath  the  tree  on  one  side  was  a 
lion,  and  on  the  other  a  number  of  oxen, 
the  whole  design  being  completed  by  an 
ox-wagon  similar  to  that  on  the  Transvaal 
arms,  and  three  suspended  horns. 

After  the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Boers  to  assemble  once  every 
five  years  and  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  to 
their  flag  and  the  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment. Such  a  meeting  took  place  on  the 
plain  near  the  famous  hill  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in 
October,  1899,  on  which  occasion  more  than 
ten  thousand  farmers  stood  uncovered, 
raised  their  eyes  toward  heaven,  and 
solemnly  repeated  the  Boer  oath,  which 
bound  them  as  firmly  to  one  another  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  our  fathers 
of  the  Revolution : 

"  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  and  praying  for  His 
gracious  assistance  and  raercv,  we,  burghers 


of  the  South  African  Republic,  have  solemn- 
ly agreed  for  us  and  our  children  to  unite 
in  a  holy  covenant,  which  we  confirm  with 
a  solemn  oath.  It  is  now  forty  years  since 
our  fathers  left  the  Cape  Colony  to  become 
a  free  and  independent  people.  These  forty 
years  were  forty  years  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing. We  have  founded  the  Natal,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  three  times  has  the  English 
Government  trampled  on  our  liberty,  and 
our  flag,  baptised  with  the  blood  and  tears 
of  our  fathers,  has  been  pulled  down:  As 
by  a  thief  in  the  night  has  our  free  Republic 
been  stolen  from  us.  We  cannot  suffer  this, 
and  we  may  not.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that 
the  unity  of  our  fathers  and  the  love  to  our 
children  shall  oblige  us  to  deliver  unto  our 
children,  unblemished,  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  here 
unite,  and  give  each  other  the  hand  as  men 
and  brethren,  solemnly  promising  to  be 
faithful  to  our  country  and  people,  and, 
looking  unto  God,  to  work  together  unto 
death  for  the  restoration  of  the  liberty  of 
our  Republic.  So  truly  help  us,  God  Al- 
mighty." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  earnest 
men  felt  and  meant  every  word  of  this 
solemn  declaration,  we  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  prodigies  of  valor  which  they  sub- 
sequently displayed.  It  is  a  reminder  of 
the  stern  obligations  of  the  old  Scotch 
Covenanters,  and  neither  they  nor  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  ever  displayed  greater 
courage  on  the  field  of  batt'.s  than  was 
subsequently  manifested  by  these  sturdy 
Dutchmen  of  the  African  plains. 

Their  cause  may  be  briefly  stated.  For 
American  readers  this  would  be  unnecessary, 
since  every  American  believes  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  freedom  as  an  inalienable 
right.  The  question  of  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  not  to  be  considered.  Let  a 
doubt  regarding  that  principle  be  once  ad- 
mitted, and  it  would  subvert  all  liberty, 
since  each  nation  would  claim  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  highest  knowledge  of  the  science 
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of  government,  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  rule  by  the  law  of  fitness.  No  man  can 
justly  claim  the  right  to  govern  another  on 
the  ground  of  superiority ;  and  the  principle 
applies  with  as  much  force  to  nations  as  it 
does  to  individuals.  The  people  themselves 
are  the  true  -sovereigns;  they  alone  are 
qualified  to  determine  who  shall  govern 
them.  If  men  are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves,  where  will  they  find  beings  wise 
and  good  enough  to  establish  and  maintain 
governments  for  them?  Liberty  is  not  only 
an  inalienable  right,  but  it  is  inherent  in 
each  individual,  acquired  by  all  men  in  the 
simple  act  of  birth.  It  cannot  be  taken 
from  them  except  by  unlawful  force,  which 
is  tyranny;  whereupon  revolution  becomes 
a  sacred  duty.  This  is  the  American  idea, 
as  expressed  by  our  great  Lincoln,  when  he 
declared  that  "  No  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other 
man's  consent."  On  another  occasion,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1858,  he  amplified  the 
same  sentiment  in  these  words : 

"Those  arguments  that  are  made,  that 
the  inferior  race  are  to  be  treated  with  as 
much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of  en- 
joying— that  as  much  is  to  be  done  for  them 
as  their  condition  will  allow.  What  are 
these  arguments?  They  are  the  arguments 
that  kings  have  made  for  enslaving  the 
people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will 
find  that  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  king- 
craft were  of  this  class ;  they  always  bestrode 
the  necks  of  the  people — not  that  they 
wanted  to  do  it,  but  because  the  people 
were  better  off  for  being  ridden." 

But  this  fundamental  principle  is  not 
confined  to  America.  It  is  as  universal  as 
liuman  thought.  It  permeates  the  whole 
family  of  mankind,  and  has  been  the  impel- 
ling motive  in  every  struggle  for  liberty  that 
lias  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory. In  one  of  his  famous  speeches  in 
Parliament,  on  the  American  question,  Mr. 
Burke  said:  "  If  any  ask  me  what  a  free 
government  is,  I  answer  that,  for  any  prac- 


tical purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think  it 
ought  to  be;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are 
the  natural,  lawful  and  competent  judges  of 
this  matter."  The  idea  is  still  more  clearly 
expressed  by  England's  great  historian, 
Macaulay,  who,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  de- 
clared that  "  many  politicians  of  our  time 
are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to 
be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom. 
The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old 
story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water 
till  he  had  learned  to  swim.  If  men  are  to 
wait  for  liberty  until  they  become  wise  and 
good  in  slavery,  they  indeed  wait  forever." 

This  inherent  principle  of  human  rights, 
however,  is  not  so  clearly  understood  in 
Europe  as  it  is  with  us,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  England's  position  will  therefore 
not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  fair  to  admit,  also, 
that,  from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view, 
his  country  was  fully  justified  in  making 
war  on  the  Transvaal.  It  will  not  do  to 
condemn  England  without  hearing  her 
cause ;  for,  aside  from  her  absurdity  in  adher- 
ing to  an  outgrown  monarchy,  and  a  ridicu- 
lous system  of  nobility  that  does  not  ennoble, 
there  is  not  a  more  democratic  government 
in  existence,  or  a  nation  more  disposed  to 
be  just.  The  impediments  that  she  ought 
to  discard  are  the  only  clogs  to  her  great- 
ness. 

The  story  begins  with  the  early  years  cf 
the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  and 
French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
has  already  been  recorded,  and  it  will  not 
be  repeated  here;  but  a  brief  resum^  of 
some  of  the  later  events  will  be  necessary  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  the  emigrants  at  the  Cape  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  turmoil  of  European  politics 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  during  this 
long  period  they  flourished  and  grew  into  a 
prosperous  and  important  community;  a 
little  nation,  whose  isolation  gave  it  pecul- 
iarities that  were    luii'iue   when   compared 
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with  other  civilized  countries.  In  1797, 
while  Holland  and  England  were  at  war 
with  France,  a  British  force  seized  the  Cape 
settlement  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  to 
prevent  its  occupation  by  the  French,  who 
had  already  overrun  Holland,  the  mother 
country.  England's  action  in  this  instance 
was  honorable  to  the  nation  and  faithful  to 
her  allies.  Her  course,  however,  has  been 
criticised  by  some  historians,  probably 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  British  domination  in 
South  Africa.  England  retained  control  of 
the  Cape  settlement  until  1802,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  treaty  also  granted  to  the  English 
the  right  to  an  open  port  at  Cape  Town.  In 
1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  struggle  that 
shortly  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a 
second  English  expedition  recaptured  the 
Cape,  again  to  ^jrevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  For  several  years 
thereafter  England  held  the  settlement  as 
the  temporary  conquest  of  a  belligerent,  an 
act  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
admissible  under  the  rules  of  w-ar.  In  1814, 
after  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  she 
acquired  permanent  possession  under  a 
treaty  with  Holland,  whereby  the  latter 
transferred  her  sovereignty  to  England ;  and 
Cape  Colony  has  ever  since  remained  Eng- 
lish territory.  The  legality  of  this  title  will 
hardly  be  disputed. 

At  the  beginning,  and  for  some  years 
afterward,  the  colonists  were  restive  under 
English  government.  They  resented  their 
abandonment  by  Holland,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  new  yoke  became  fitted  to 
their  necks  witliout  galling.  There  were 
several  ineffectual  attempts  at  revolution, 
and  much  bitterness  was  engendered  by  the 
methods  used  in  their  suppression,  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Finally,  in  1836,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
produced  an  open  rupture.  At  that  time 
slaves  were  regarded  as  legitimate  property, 
and  the  Dutch  felt  that  they  had  been 
greatly  wronged  in  having  the  value  of  this 


species  of  property  destroyed  by  govern- 
mental action  without  just  compensation. 
Moreover,  a  social  feature  entered  into  the 
transaction,  for  a  dangerous  and  only  partly 
civilized  element  was  suddenly  set  at  liberty 
among  the  rest  of  the  population,  without 
adequate  safeguards  against  disturbance. 
It  seems  strange  now  to  be  told  that  there 
ever  was,  or  could  have  been,  a  moral  fea- 
ture connected  with  slavery ;  but  it  was  so 
at  that  time  in  Cape  Colony,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  for  the  horrors  of  Hayti  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

A  strange  thing  in  the  history  of  nations 
now  took  place.  A  large  portion  of  the  Dutch 
population  hitched  their  oxen  to  their  great 
covered  wagons,  abandoned  their  homes 
and  possessions,  and  "trekked"  into  the 
wilderness.  '  They  established  themselves 
first  in  the  plains  between  the  Cathlamba 
and  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  organized  a  government  which 
they  called  the  Republic  of  Natalia.  Here 
they  opened  up  farms,  built  cities  and 
towns,  and  flourished  amazingly.  Durban 
was  their  principal  seaport,  but  Pieter- 
maritzberg,  some  distance  inland,  was  their 
capital.  Several  years  later,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1843,  the  English  put  in  a  claim  to  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  could  not  voluntarily 
renounce  their  allegiance  as  British  subjects. 
"Once  a  British  subject,  always  a  British 
subject,"  was  the  cry  then.  An  expedition 
was  sent  to  enforce  the  claim,  and  tlie  city  of 
Durban  was  captured.  The  Boers  thereupon 
gathered  in  defense  of  their  capital  at  Pieter- 
maritzberg,  but  they  were  soon  forced  to 
capitulate,  and  the  Republic  was  annexed 
to  the  British  crown  as  the  Colony  of  Natal. 

Deprived  thus  for  the  second  time  of  their 
independence,  the  Dutch  trekked  again, 
this  time  across  the  mountains  to  the  ele- 
vated plateau  since  known  as  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Here  they  once  more  estab- 
lished a  republic,  for  these  Dutchmen  loved 
liberty  next  to  their  religion.  But  five  years 
later,  in  1848,  they  were  again  followed  by 
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the  British,  who,  after  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance by  the.  Boers,  annexed  the  Grange 
country.  It  seems,  however,  that  by  this 
thne  the  English  themselves  had  begun  to 
doubt  their  right  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Flying  Dutchmen,  for  in  1854  they  restored 
the  Orange  territory  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
latter  immediately  organized  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Orange  Free  State,  which 
remained  a  Boer   Repulilic   from  that  time 
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FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOERS  IN  THE  ORANGE 
RIVER  COUNTRY. 

until  iriOO,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire  by  Lord  Roberts. 

During  the  brief  period  of  British  sove- 
reignty over  the  Orange  River  country,  from 
1848  to  1854,  large  numbers  of  dissatisfied 
Boers,  under  the  leadersliip  of  Andries 
Willem  Pretorius,  made  their  third  trek, 
going  this  time  across  tlie  Vaal  River,  and 
settling  on  the  high  tablelands  of  the 
Transvaal.  Here  they  battled  with  lions 
and  tigers  and  the  savage  natives,  until, 
gradually  overcoming  these  adverse  circum- 


stances, they  succeeded  ir.  establishing 
another  Boer  Republic.  The  so'l  was  fairly 
fertile,  consisting  of  sand,  clr.y  and  loam, 
with  a  climate  about  like  that  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  conditions  were  favorable  to 
cattle  and  sheep-raising,  industries  which 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Boer  disposi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  large 
and  flourishing  community  had  sprung  into 
existence  on  these  African  plains.  In  1852 
England  entered  into  the  most  cordial  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  Boer  farmers  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  a  treaty,  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms,  was  signed 
at  what  was  known  as  the  Sand  River 
Convention : 

' '  The  assistant  commissioners  guarantee 
in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers 
beyond  the  Vaal  River,  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen's  Government,  and  that 
no  encroachments  shall  be  made  by  the  said 
Government  on  the  territory  beyond  to  the 
north  of  the  Vaal  River,  with  the  further 
assurance  that  the  warmest  wish  of  the 
British  Government  is  to  promote  peace, 
free  trade  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
emigrant  farmers  now  inhabiting,  or  who 
may  hereafter  inhabit  their  country,  it  being 
understood  that  this  system  of  non-inter- 
ference is  binding  upon  both  parties." 

This  was  a  clear  and  definite  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, and  it  was  accepted  by  the  farmers 
as  a  final  settlement  of  their  troubles  with 
England. 

But  the  Republic  had  no  seaport,  and 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  its  ocean  commerce, 
which  had  become  quite  large,  through 
foreign  territory.  The  British  colony  of 
Natal  offered  the  most  convenient  facilities 
in  this  respect,  and  in  passing  to  and  fro 
through  this  region  the  Transvaalers  also 
met  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  their 
old  friends  and  associates,  which  was  an 
added  inducement  for  them  to  reach  the  sea 
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in  that  direction.  But  the  duties  imposed 
on  their  trade  by  the  British  Government 
were  felt  to  be  excessive,  and  these  so  ma- 
terially increased  the  prices  of  their  goods 
purchased  in  foreign  countries,  that  the 
Transvaalers  eventually  secured  the  right, 
by  treaty  with  Portugal,  to  use  the  harbor 
at  Delagoa  Bay.  Accordinglv,  they  began 
the  construction  of  highways  toward  that 
place,  north  of  the  Natal  line.  It  happened 
that  some  portions  of  these  highways  were 
projected  tiirough  the  territory  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  native  cliief  named 
Secocoeni,  and  the  Dutch  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  him  and  his  people.  The 
struggle  was  so  fierce,  and  lasted  so  long, 
that  the  Transvaalers  had  almost  reached 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  when  some  of  the 
frightened  citizens  appealed  to  the  British 
authorities  in  Natal  for  assistance.  The 
appeal  was  neither  authorized  nor  sanctioned 
by  the  Transvaal  Government,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  was  emphatically  repudiated  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens.  It  was, 
however,  heeded  l)y  the  British  authorities, 
who  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure 
actuated  by  humane  motives.  At  any  rate, 
there  suddenly  appeared  in  Pretoria,  one 
day,  a  British  officer.  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Cape  cavalry, 
and  astounded  the  citizens  by  reading  to 
them  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
Transvaal  Republic  was  to  be  thenceforth  a 
possession  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  His 
action,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the 
English  people,  although  out  of  it  grew 
England's  claim  to  suzerainty  over  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  most 
famous  of  modern  British  historians,  writing 
of  this  transaction  and  the  condition  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  at  that  time,  says,  in  his 
"History  of  Our  Own  Times:" 

"There  seemed  hardly  any  chance  of 
maintaining  order  within  its  frontier,  and 
the  prospect  appeared  at  the  time  that  its 
South  African  enemies  would  overrun  the 
whole  of  the  Republic;  would  thus  come  up 


to  the  borders  of  the  English  states,  and 
possibly  might  soon  involve  the  English 
settlers  themselves  in  war.  Under  these 
conditions  a  certain  number  of  disappointed 
or  alarmed  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
made  some  kind  of  indirect  proposition  to 
England  that  the  Republic  should  be  an-  ■ 
nexed  to  English  territory.  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  was  sent  out  by  England  to 
ascertain  whether  this  offer  was  genuine  or 
national.  He  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
mistaken  in  his  appreciation  of  the  condition 
of  things.  Acting  under  the  impression 
tliat  the  Boers  were  willing  to  accept  Eng- 
lish authority,  he  boldly,  one  might  say 
lawlessly,  declared  the  Republic  a  portion 
of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain." 

A  large  majority  of  the  Afrikanders  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  an  unwarranted  act,  and  which 
has  been  designated  by  Mr.  McCarthy  as 
"  bold  and  lawless."  "  England  is  strong," 
said  the  Transvaalers,  "but  God  is  stronger," 
and  they  began  to  concentrate  their  energies 
for  a  struggle  with  the  great  Empire.  But 
they  were  so  nearly  exhausted  in  their  con- 
test with  Secocoeni  and  his  people  that  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  anything  for  a 
period  of  nearly  four  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  had  partly  regained  their 
former  strength,  and,  with  the  stubborn  de- 
termination for  which  they  were  so  famous, 
they  immediately  announced  their  intention 
to  fight  for  their  independence. 

A  series  of  little  battles  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  Boers  and  the  British,  culminating 
in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Majuba  Hill,  in 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Natal.  The 
hill  was  defended  b}'  400  as  brave  soldiers  as 
ever  wore  the  red,  but  the  result  proved  that 
they  could  not  withstand  the  deadly  aim  of 
the  Dutch  riflemen.  After  an  hour  spent  in 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns  on  the 
adjacent  plain,  120  Boers  climbed  the  hill, 
and,  killing  the  British  commander  and  300 
of  his  men,  routed  the  remainder.  The 
memory  of  this  battle  is  still  cherished  by 
tlie  Boers. 
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England  was  profoundly  moved  by  these 
events,  and  a  large  army  was  already  on 
the  way  to  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
overwhelming  the  presumptuous  Dutchmen, 
when  Gladstone  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment and  made  peace  with  the  Boers. 
It  required  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
great  moral  courage  to  do  such  a  thing,,  but 
Gladstone  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  risked  his  popularity  and  official 
position,  and  with  these  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  long- cherished  reforms,  to  do 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  simple  act  of  justice 
to  a  weak  and  despised  people.  And  it  may 
be  said,  in  passing,  that  he  lost  nothing  in 
fame  or  opportunity  by  obeying  the  dictates 
of  his  manly  conscience. 

A  new  treaty — that  which  is  referred  to 
as  the  treaty  of  1881 — was  now  entered  into 
between  the  great  Empire  and  the  little 
Republic.  It  restored  self-government  to 
the  Transvaal  in  her  domestic  affairs,  but 
reserved  to  Great  Britain,  as  "suzerain,"  the 
management  of  external  matters.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  suzerain  was  never 
clearly  understood,  and  this  fact  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the 
negotiations  that  preceded  the  war  of  1899, 
to  press  the  Dutch  Republicans  beyond  the 
point  of  reasonable  endurance.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  treaty  would  have  had  the 
same  force,  by  reason  of  its  plain  and  un- 
disputed provisions,  if  the  word  had  not 
been  used.  It  was  an  unfortunate  diplo- 
matic phrase.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
British  Government  to  Lord  Kimberly, 
preceding  the  treaty  negotiations,  in  which 
this  clause  occurs: 

*'  Entire  freedom  of  action  will  be  accorded 
to  the  Transvaal  Government  so  far  as  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  expressly 
reserved  to  the  suzerain  power.  The  term 
'suzerainty'  has  been  chosen  as  most  con- 
veniently describing  superiority  over  a  state 
possessing  independent  rights  of  govern- 
ment subject  to  reservations  with  reference 
to  certain  specified  matters." 


The  language  is  very  diplomatic,  and 
might  be  construed  to  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  according  to  the  desire  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties.  But  the  specific 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself  were  plain  enough. 
These  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  designated  as  the 
"  Transvaal  State,"  and  a  guarantee  was 
given,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  that  "from 
and  after  the  8th  day  of  August,  1881, 
complete  self-government,  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  will  be  accorded  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Transvaal  territory,"  etc.  The 
only  reservation  was  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  supervise  and  pass  upon  all 
treaties  made  by  the  Transvaal  State  with 
foreign  nations.  This  was  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  agreement,  and  the  Boers  always 
claimed,  with  apparent  justice,  that  suzer- 
ainty meant  nothing  more.  Any  other 
definition  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  term,   "complete  self-government." 

But  the  discussion  is  useless,  since  in- 
1884  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into,  which, 
according  to  the  well-established  principles 
of  law  and  contracts,  superseded  all  previous 
agreements  in  conflict  with  its  provisions. 
The  treaty  of  1884  recognized  the  Transvaal 
Government  by  the  name  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  made  no  reservations 
of  a  suzerain  character  regarding  its  domes- 
tic concerns.  It  did,  however,  reserve  the 
right  to  England  to  veto  all  treaties  that  the 
Republic  might  make,  except  with  the  Orange 
Free  State.  In  all  other  respects  the  Republic 
was  recognized  as  sovereign.  This  was  the 
last  treaty  made  between  the  two  nations, 
and  it  was  the  one  under  which  the  Boers 
contended  for  their  independence.  Its  terms 
were  clearly  understood,  even  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself,  who,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1896,  said  : 

"A  war  in  South  Africa  would  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  wars  that  could  possibly 
be  waged.  It  would  be  a  long  war,  a  bitter 
war  and  a  costly  war,  and,  as  I  have  pointed 
out   already,   I  believe   generations   would 
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hardly  be  able  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  it ; 
and  to  go  to  war  with  President  Kriiger,  to 
enforce  upon  him  reforms  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  state,  in  which  secretaries  of 
state,  standing  in  their  place,  have  repudi- 
ated all  right  of  interference — that  would  be 


gold  mines  of  the  Witwaters  Rand  had 
brought  vast  hordes  of  restless  and  enter- 
prising foreigners  into  the  Transvaal.  By 
the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  and  perhaps 
previous  to  that  date,  the  alien  population 
had   increased   to   such    an   extent   that  it 
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H  course  of  action  which  would  be  immoral. ' ' 
At  a  later  date,  however,  the  moral  aspects 

of  the  case  did  not  so  seriously  impress  him. 
Meanwhile  a  marvelous  change  had  come 

over  the  face  of  things.     The  discovery  and 

development  of  the  almost  fabulously  rich 


numbered  twice  as  many  as  the  native  in- 
habitants—  some  authorities  claim,  three 
times  as  many.  In  certain  localities  the  dis- 
proportion was  even  greater.  In  Johannes- 
burg, with  a  population  of  50,000,  there 
were  only  about  3,000  Boers;  and  yet  the 
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puffrage  laws  were  such  that  this  insignificant 
minority  held  nearly  all  the  offices,  and 
governed  the  municipality.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  (who  were  called  Uitlanders)  were 
English,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  large 
influence  and  great  wealth,  and  they  were 
quite  naturally  very  restive  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  lot  of  "stupid  farmers,"  as 
they  designated  their  Boer  rulers.  The  old 
animosity  between  the  two  races  was  in- 
tensified by  indiscreet  acts  on  both  sides, 
especially  after  the  Jameson  raid,  when  the 
Uitlanders  saw  that  the  vast  sums  wrung 
from  them  by  burdensome  taxation  were 
being  used  to  arm  and  fortify  the  Republic 
in  anticipation  of  trouble  with  their  native 
country.  They  therefore  made  strenuous 
demands  for  easier  terms  of  citizenship  and 
equal  representation  in  the  government  of 
the  Republic.  The  Boers,  however,  stood 
on  the  defensive,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  with  them.  Prior  to  the  gold- 
mining  excitement,  naturalization  in  the 
Transvaal  had  been  open  to  foreigners  upon 
one  year's  residence;  but  when  the  alien 
population  became  so  great  as  to  threaten 
the  engulfment  of  the  natives,  the  laws  were 
so  amended  that  no  foreigner  could  obtain 
full  voting  riglits  until  after  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years,  during  twelve  of  w'hicb  he 
must  have  been  naturalized;  and  he  could 
not  then,  vote  without  the  special  consent  of 
the  Boer  Senate.  These  conditions  amounted 
in  effect  to  a  permanent  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers from  the  franchise,  and  consequent  tax- 
ation without  representation.  This  was  the 
complaint  of  the  Uitlanders. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Transvaal  Reiniblic  was  a  sovereign  state, 
whose  independence  had  been  specifically 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  solemn 
treaties.  It  therefore  had  a  right  to  make 
such  laws  as  it  deemed  best  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  citizens.  If  it  had  excluded 
the  Uitlanders  altogether  from  the  Transvaal, 
England  would  have  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  United  States,  for  instance,  ex- 
clude the  Chinese,  and  also  foreign  pauj)ers 


and  certain  classes  of  immigrants,  but  none  of 
the  countries  affected  have  ever  ventured  to 
assert  the  right  to  protect  their  subjects  from 
the  operations  of  this  adverse  legislation. 
There  are  numbers  of  wealthy  Englishmen 
who  own  large  estates  within  the  limits  of 
this  country,  and  who,  without  having  any 
voice  in  our  government,  are  taxed  equally 
with  our  own  citizens.  This  is  precisely  the 
same  injustice  that  was  complained  of  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  England  has  made  no  effort 
to  protect  her  subjects  in  this  country  from 
the  operations  of  our  laws ;  neither  has  she 
presumed  to  dictate  the  character  of  our 
suffrage  requirements.  If  we  should  enact 
a  law  making  it  impossible  for  Englishmen 
ever  to  secure  any  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  England  would  utter  even  a 
diplomatic  protest.  Our  right  to  enact  such 
legislation  would  be  silently  acquiesced  in 
as  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
however  unjust  and  impolitic  it  might  be. 
Certain  English  writers  recognized  the 
soundness  of  this  contention  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble  with  the  Transvaal ;  but, 
carried  oft  their  feet  by  the  splendors  of 
imperial  greatness,  they  at  the  same  time 
argued  that  their  country  was  justified  in 
subduing  and  ruling  the  little  Republic, 
under  nature's  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  This  is  a  fallacy,  however,  which 
governments  can  hardly  afford  to  recognize, 
since  it  would  leave  all  the  weak  nations  a 
Ijrey  to  the  stronger  ones. 

In  the  beginning  of  1899  the  attention  of 
the  English  Government  was  called  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  by  a 
monster  petition  from  21,000  British  sub- 
jects, residing  in  the  Republic,  addressed 
to  the  Queen.  The  substance  of  the  petition 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  majority  of  the 
Uitlanders  were  British  subjects,  that  they 
were  denied  representation  and  taxed  beyond 
the  limits  of  justice  or  the  needs  of  the 
government.  The  allegations  were  in  the 
main  true,  but  the  petition  itself  was  an 
anomalous  instrument.     Its  inappropriate' 
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ness  was  so  apparent  that  it  aroused  no 
sympathy  among  fair-minded  Englishmen. 
The  strong  sense  of  justice  which  pervades 
the  great  mass  of  English  people  prevented 
them  from  being  moved  by  this  appeal  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
state,  whose  independence  had  been  recog- 
nized in  solemn  treaties  by  their  own  best 
statesmen.  The  speculative  classes,  who 
had  longed  for  a  pretext  to  cover  their  in- 
tended aggression,  were  the  only  ones  affected 
by  the  incident.  It  was  charged,  and  gener- 
ally believed  at  the  time,  that  the  movement 
was  inspired  by  speculators  whose  stock 
interests  would  be  enhanced  by  British 
supremacy  in  the  Transvaal.  Many  of  the 
names  of  working  miners  attached  to  the 
instrument,  it  was  asserted,  were  obtained 
by  coercion,  threats  of  discharge,  etc.,  and 
a  counter-petition  of  about  equal  proportions 
was  soon  afterward  sent  to  England,  but  it 
was  ignored. 

If  aliens  residing  in  the  United  States 
should  appeal  to  their  home  governments  to 
secure  for  them  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  this 
country  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, their  conduct  would  be  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  petitioning  Uitlanders  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  movement  was  absurd  on 
its  face;  but  the  petition  fell  in  fertile  soil, 
and  it  was  fruitful  of  startling  events  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1884,  the  British 
Government  had  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  suffrage  regulations,  or  any  of  the 
other  domestic  affairs  of  the  Republic.  The 
provisions  of  that  treaty  were  perfectly  clear 
and  well  understood,  and  consequently  the 
Government  was  poweriess  to  correct  the 
evils  complained  of  by  its  subjects.  But  a 
way  was  opened.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  scheme  of  reviving 
the  shadowy  and  defunct  claim  of  suzerainty. 
It  was  a  desperate  expedient  of  diplomacy, 
but  it  served  the  purpose.  A  bold  declara- 
tion of  the  right  of  conquest  would  have 
been  more  admirable,  and  perhaps  just  as 
effective ;  but  it  might  have  resulted  in  inter- 


national complications.  These,  of  course, 
it  was  the  part  oi  wisdom  and  of  prudence 
to  avoid.  No  diplomat  could  tell  precisely 
what  was  meant  by  the  word  suzerainty  in 
the  treaty  of  1881,  and  this  iridefiniteness 
made  it  serve  present  purposes  all  the  better. 

But,  instead  of  going  directly  at  the  main 
question,  the  Britisli  Government  chose  first 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  dynamite 
monopoly,  of  which  the  miners  of  the  Rand 
had  frequently  complained.  The  Transvaal 
trade  in  explosives  had  been  farmed  out  to 
a  private  company,  or  concessionaire.  The 
scheme  was  susceptible  of  extortion,  like  the 
"company"  stores  of  some  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  the  United  States.  That 
may  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  its 
creation,  for  quite  naturally  there  was  but 
little  love  among  the  burghers  for  Uitlanders 
of  English  nativity.  And  to  make  the 
monopoly  all  the  more  galling,  the  money 
extorted  by  that  means  was  employed  in 
arming  and  fortifying  the  Republic,  with 
the  ill-disguised  purpose  of  getting  ready 
for  England.  But,  in  any  event,  it  was  a 
purely  domestic  affair.  The  Dutchmen  had 
the  same  justification  for  creating  a  dyna- 
mite monopoly  for  their  own  benefit  tliat 
other  nations  have  for  protecting  their  indus- 
tries with  high  tariffs ;  and  in  this  particular 
instance  the  tax  was  actually  paid  by  the 
foreigner !  Mr. Chamberlain  himself  officially 
admitted  that  if  made  "in  good  faith,  to 
benefit  the  state  generally,  and  not  simply 
to  favor  the  concessionaires,  the  monopoly 
was  consistent  with  the  treaty,"  and  the 
Dutchmen  replied,  with  unanswerable  logic, 
that,  such  being  actually  the  case,  "only  the 
Republic  itself  could  and  would  judge  what 
was  best  for  it."  Whereupon  the  dynamite 
monopoly  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the 
controversy. 

The  British  Government  now  arranged 
for  a  conference,  which  met  at  the  capital 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1899.  But  it  accomplished  nothing.  The 
whole  discussion  turned  upon  the  question 
of  suffrage.     England   demanded  the  suf- 
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frage  for  her  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  on 
the  same  conditions  that  she  extended  to 
the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  which  were 
almost  identical  with  those  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  themselves.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  great  point  of  this  proposition,  and 
pressed  it  with  all  the  forcefulness  of  his 
character.  But  the  Transvaalers  reminded 
him  that  the  Cape  Dutch  were  British  sub- 
jects by  birth,  and  were  naturally  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  other  subjects.  More- 
over, their  numbers  did  not  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority,  like  the  Uitlanders 
in  the  Transvaal.  Hence,  their  enfranchise- 
ment did  not  mean  the  absorption  and 
control  of  the  government,  as  that  of  the 
Uitlanders  would  in  the  Transvaal.  Eng- 
land's demand  also  embraced  the  enfran- 
chisement of  her  subjects  without  the  re- 
nunciation of  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country.  They  were  to  be  British  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  Republic  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  requirement  does  not  appear 
so  extravagant  to  Englishmen  as  it  does  to 
us,  since  an  alien  residing  in  their  country 
may  acquire  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  without  renounc- 
ing his  allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
.  This  provision  is  peculiar  to  the  British 
Government. 

The  issue  of  the  suffrage  would  no  doubt 
have  been  arranged  at  this  conference,  for 
the  Transvaalers  manifested  a  compliant 
disposition;  but  in  yielding  the  I'ight  of 
suffrage  they  demanded  that  England  should 
agree  to  arbitrate  other  questions  at  variance 
between  them.  The  English  commissioners, 
however,  positively  declined  to  consider  the 
principle  of  arbitration ;  and  the  conference 
ended  without  practical  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  May 
conference,  the  Boers  took  up  the  matter  in 
their  own  Legislature,  and  in  July  passed  a 
naturalization  voting  law,  which  was  so  far 
satisfactory  to  English  sentiment  that  the 
London  Times  editorially  wrote  of  it  at  the 
time  as  "practically  ending  the  crisis." 
This  law  authorized  the  full  enfranchisement 


of  foreigners  aftei  seven  years'  residence  in 
the  Republic,  making  the  concession  retro- 
active, so  that  those  who  had  already  resided 
there  lor  that  length  of  time  might  secure 
enfranchisement  at  once.  It  furthermore 
accorded  to  sons  c-i  foreigners  naturalization 
at  sixteen,  with  full  enfranchisement  five 
years  thereafter. 

But  the  yielding  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
did  not  satisfy  the  British  extremists.  Their 
action  indicated  that  they  had  pressed  that 
point  merely  as  a  subterfuge.  Now  that  it 
was  gained,  they  advanced  another  step. 
What  they  really  wanted  was  absolute  con- 
trol— paramountcy — and  some  wanted  re- 
venge for  Majuba  Hill. 

Still,  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  stood 
for  justice  and  fairness  to  the  Boers.  They 
were  loth  to  see  their  country  use  its  tre- 
mendous 250wer  in  crushing  the  little  Dutch 
Republic,  a  struggle  in  which  there  could 
be  neither  honor  nor  glory. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  party  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  some 
other  pretext.  If  the  Boers  were  going  to 
yield  without  an  effort,  there  would  be 
nothing  wherewith  to  lire  the  national  heart, 
and  England  never  would  consent  to  a 
simple,  cold-blooded  conquest.  Suzerainty 
was  the  pretext  decided  upon.  But  there 
stood  the  treaty  of  1884,  in  which  the  term 
did  not  occur.  The  old  treaty  had  been 
superseded  by  the  new.  This  was  an  ob- 
stacle which  would  have  been  regarded  as 
insuperable  by  a  less  versatile  states- 
man than  the  Colonial  Secretary.  But  he 
boldly  claimed  that  the  very  absence  of  the 
word  from  the  new  treaty  was  proof  positive 
that  England  had  reserved  her  suzerain 
rights. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  now  proposed  a  confer- 
ence to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  new  naturalization  law.  The  Republican 
Legislature  very  naturally  declined  the  pro- 
posal. The  law  was  plain  enough  to  be 
readily  understood ;  and  the  suggested  con- 
ference would  be  an  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
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state.  But  while  denying  England's  right 
to  confer  with  the  Republic  on  such  a  matter, 
the  Transvaal  Government,  in  August,  made 
a  stil'  further  advance  toward  conciliation. 
In  this  last  effort  it  is  not  diflicult  to  see 
how  great  was  the  dread  of  war  which  pos- 
sessed the  souls  of  the  Transvaalers.  They 
offered  (1)  to  recommend  a  five  years' 
retroactive  franchise;  (2)  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  eight  new  seats  in  the 
Senate,  and  also  in  the  House,  if  necessary, 
for  the  population  of  the  gold  fields,  and  a 
guarantee  that  the  representation  from  the 
gold  fields  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  one-fourth  of  the  entire  representation 
in  the  Legislature ;  (3)  the  new  citizens  to 
be  entitled,  equally  with  the  old,  to  vote  for 
President  and  Commandant-General ;  (4) 
friendly  suggestions  from  Great  Britain  as 
to  the  details  of  the  Transvaal  franchise  to 
be  always  invited. 

These  proposals,  however,  were  based  on 
certain  conditions,  set  forth  in  a  fifth  clause, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"5.  Inputting  forward  the  above  pro- 
posals, the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  assumes  («)  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  agree  that  the  present 
intervention  shall  not  form  a  precedent  for 
future  similar  action,  and  that  in  the  future 
no  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Republic  will  take  place;  (i^)  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  wall  not  further  insist 
on  the  assertion  of  the  suzerainty,  the  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  being  allowed  tacitly 
to  drop;  (f)  that  arbitration  (from  which 
foreign  element  other  than  the  Orange  Free 
State  is  to  be  excluded)  will  be  conceded  as 
soon  as  the  franchise  scheme  has  become  a 
law." 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  immedi- 
ate adjournment  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
submission  of  this  proposition  to  the  people 
of  the  Republic,  in  order  that  prompt  action 
might  be  had  on  receipt  of  the  British 
acceptance.  The  Boer  dispatches  embracing 
these  proposals  were  dated  August  19th  and 


21st,  1899,  and  the  British  reply  bore  date 
of  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  In  this  reply  " 
the  Government  waived  its  request  for  a  con- 
ference, but  insisted  that  its  agents  should 
be  permitted  to  make  an  investigation  into 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  proposed  suffrage 
reforms,  aided  by  such  persons  as  the  Re- 
public might  appoint;  and  advised  that, 
until  the  British  Government  could  submit 
suggestions  based  upon  such  investigation, 
no  new  franchise  law  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  or  the  people.  The  British  reply 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony,  and  on  the  vital  points 
at  issue  it  was  couched  in  the  following 
language : 

"With,  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic- 
first,  as  regards  intervention,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hope  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made  and  the  just  treatment  of  the 
Uitlanders  in  future  will  render  unnecessary 
any  further  intervention  on  their  behalf; 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot,  of 
course,  debar  themselves  from  their  rights 
under  the  conventions,  nor  divest  them- 
selves of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  civil- 
ized power  to  protect  its  subjects  in  a  foreign 
country  from  injustice;  secondly,  with  re- 
gard to  suzerainty.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  refer  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  my  dispatch  of  the  13th  of  July; 
thirdly.  Her  Majesty's  Government  agree  to 
a  discussion  of  the  form  and  scope  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  from  which  foreigners 
and  foreign  influences  are  excluded.  Such 
a  discussion,  which  will  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  should  be  carried  on  between  the 
President  and  yourself;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  a  further 
conference,  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment suggest  should  be  held  at  Cape  Town, 
be  at  once  arranged.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment also  desire  to  remind  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  that  there  are 
other  matters  of  difference  between  the  two 
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governments  which  will  not  be  settled  by 
the  grant  of  political  representation  to  the 
Uitlanders,  and  which  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects for  reference  to  arbitration.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  settled  con- 
currently with  the  questions  now  under 
discussion,  and  they  will  form,  with  the 
question  of  arbitration,  proper  subjects  for 
consideration  at  the  proposed  conference." 

The  clause  referred  to  above  as  being  in 
the  dispatch  of  July  13th  declares  that  "the 
British  Government  have  no  intention  of 
continuing  to  discuss  this  question  (the 
political  status  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public in  reference  to  Great  Britain)  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic,  whose 
contention  that  the  South  African  Republic 
is  a  sovereign  international  state  is  not,  in 
their  opinion,  warranted  either  by  law  or 
history,  and  is  wholly  inadmissible." 

This  was  a  bold  declaration  of  British 
paramountcy  over  the  Republic,  in  the  face 
of  two  treaties  declaring  and  guaranteeing 
its  sovereignty  and  independence.  In  sub- 
sequent correspondence  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary submitted  new  proposals,  including  a 
demand  for  the  use  of  English  as  well  as 
Dutch  in  the  Legislature.  The  Republic 
was  likewise  warned  that  if  its  reply  proved 
unsatisfactory,  the  British-  Government 
would  reserve  the  right  "to  consider  the 
whole  question  anew  and  formulate  its  own 
proposals  for  a  final  settlement." 

Thereupon  the  Republic  withdrew  its 
proposals  of  August  19th  and  21st,  with 
reference  to  refornjs  in  the  franchise,  and 
declined  to  consider  t;he  adoption  of  the 
English  language.  It  furthermore  declared 
that  the  proposals  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  cessation  of  the  British 
claim  to  suzerainty,  the  action  having  been 
taken  under  a  semi-ofllcial  assurance  from 
the  British  Government  that  this  claim 
would  be  abandoned  in  case  the  elective 
reforms  were  granted.  The  incident  was 
closed  by  a  brief  note  from  the  British 
Government,  dated  September  22d,  in  which 
the  declaration  was  made  that  it  would  now 


be  "compelled  to  consider  the  situation 
afresh  and  formulate  its  own  proposals  for  a 
final  settlement." 

This  note,  in  conjunction  with  active 
military  preparations  that  had  been  under 
way  for  some  time  previous,  was  accepted 
by  the  Boers  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war. 
Early  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  negotiations,  the  South  African 
contingent  of  British  troops  had  been  largely 
augmented,  and  measures  for  a  further  in- 
crease were  active  at  home.  Detachments 
had  been  sent  over  from  India ;  and  at  the 
very  date  of  the  ci  jsing  of  the  correspond- 
ence transports  were  on  their  way  to  South 
Africa  loaded  with  troops  from  England  and 
India.  Other  detachments  were  moved  into 
Natal,  and  stationed  at  strategic  points  near 
the  Transvaal  border.  Following  these 
sinister  movements  the  reserves  were  called 
out,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  17th. 

The  Boers  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at 
hand,  and  accordingly,  on  the  7th,  they 
delivered  their  ultimatum,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  amazement  and 
incredulity. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened them,  and  the  apparent  purpose  of  the 
English  extremists  to  force  a  conflict,  the 
ultimatum  was  an  ill-advised  measure.  It 
prevented  the  European  intervention  that 
would  surely  have  succeeded  an}'  overt  act 
on  the  part  of  the  British  forces  ;  and  when 
it  was  followed,  two  days  later,  by  a  Boer 
invasion  of  British  territory,  all  England 
blazed  with  military  ardor.  If  a  stick  had 
been  thrust  into  a  nest  of  hornets  the  result- 
ing commotion  would  not  have  been  more 
ominous.  In  an  instant  the  peace  party  in 
England  disappeared,  being  absorbed  by  the 
war  party,  wiiich  exulted  in  the  fact  that  its 
long-desired  opportunity  had  come.  The 
inconsiderate  action  of  the  Boers  was  adroitly 
used  to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that 
they  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  con- 
flict. The  Queen  in  her  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment said : 
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•■'Except  for  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  caused  by  the  action  of  the  South 
African  KeiJublic,  the  condition  of  the  world 
continues  to  be  peaceful." 

The  Liberal  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  now 
assured  the  Ministry  that,  inasmuch  as 
"the  demands  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  were  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  government  of 
any  self-respecting  country  ever  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  and  since  actual 
hostilities  had  begun,  there  would  be  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  to 
obstruct  the  voting  of  military  sxipplies  and 
powers  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war."     But,  he  added: 

' '  It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  game  of  bluff,  which 
is  not  a  very  worthy  one  for  a  great  country 
like  this.  The  raising  of  the  suzerainty 
question  was  utterly  unnecessary,  and  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  remove  all  chance 
of  success  from  the  negotiations." 

This  was  as  moderate  a  view  as  any 
prominent  public  man  in  England  ventured 
to  express.  There  was  an  almost  complete 
revulsion  of  public  sentiment,  as  shown  by 
the  fate  of  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dillon,  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  part}',  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Labouchere,  the  great  English  Liberal. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows : 

"We  humbly  represent  to  Her  Majesty 
that  the  state  of  war  now  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  South  African  Republic 
has  been  caused  by  the  assertion  of  claims 
which  interfere  with  the  internal  government 
of  the  Republic,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  1884,  and  by 
massing  large  bodies  of  British  troops  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Republic.  We  humbly  sub- 
mit'that  bciore  more  bloodshed  takes  place 
a  proposal  be  made,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
recent  conference  at  The  Hague,  with  a 
view  of  finding  in  independent  arbitration  a 
settlement  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
governments,    and  in  order   that   an  igno- 


minious war  be  thus  avoided  between  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Her  Majesty's  em- 
pire and  those  of  two  srnall  nations  num- 
bering altogether  less  than  200,000  souls." 

This  conciliatory  and  reasonable  measure 
was  lost  by  the  decisive  vote  of  322  to  54. 
The  English  people  were  profoundly  agi- 
tated, and  noihing  but  the  most  determined 
course  would  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
nation.  From  that  time  onward  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  its  bitter  and  ruthless 
conclusion  became  a  fixed  purpose. 

The  Boers  were  the  authors  of  their  own 
undoing;  and  yet  it  seemed  imiJossible  for 
them  to  pursue  any  other  course.  They  were 
environed  by  a  fate  that  was  inexorable. 
The  ultimatum,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  explosion,  declared  the  principle 
that  nothing  could  justify  British  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Transvaal 
except  a  violation  by  the  Republic  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  aliens  by  the  treaty  of 
1884,  namely: 

"That  all  persons  other  than  natives,  on 
conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  («)  will  have  full 
liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel, 
or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  South  African 
Reimblic;  (/^)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire 
or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  ware- 
houses, shops  and  other  premises;  (f)  they 
may  carry  on  their  commerce,  either  in 
person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may 
think  fit  to  employ;  (</)  they  shall  not  be 
subject,  in  respect  to  their  premises  or  prop- 
erty, or  in  respect  to  their  commerce  and 
industry,  to  any  taxes  other  than  tho.se 
which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  said  Republic." 

As  not  one  of  these  rights  had  been  im- 
paired or  disregarded,  there  was  no  ground 
for  interference.  The  ultimatum  further- 
more declared  that  while  the  questions  of 
voting  and  representation  were  exclusively 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic,  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  had  not  only  expressed  a 
willingness  to,  but  had   actually  discussed 
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these  measures  in  a  friendly  way  with  the 
British  Government.  But  as  the  latter  had 
broken  off  friendly  correspondence  and  an- 
novinced  its  intention  of  formulating  its  own 
proposals  for  final  settlement,  and  had  in 
the  meantime,  even  in  the  midst  of  friendly 
correspondence,  largely  increased  its  mili- 
tary force  in  South  Africa,  tliereby  forcing 
the  Transvaal  to  assume  an  attitude  of  de- 
fense, the  Republic  was  constrained  to  insist 
upon  immediate  assurances — 

"  1.  That  all  points  of  mutual  difference 
be  regulated  by  friendly  recourse  to  arljitra- 
tion,  or  by  wliatever  amicable  way  may  be 
agreed  upon  liy  this  Government  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

"  2.  That  all  troops  on  the  border  of  this 
Republic  shall  be  instantly  withdrawn. 

"3.  That  all  reinforcements  of  troops 
■which  have  arrived  in  South  Africa  since 
Junel,  1899,  shall  be  removed  from  South 
Africa  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  agreed 
upon  with  this  Government,  and  with  the 
mutual  assurance  and  guarant}'  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  that  no  attack  upon  or 
hostilities  against  any  portion  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Government  shall  be 
made  by  this  Republic  during  the  further 
negotiations,  within  a  period  of  time  to  be 
subsequently  agreed  upon  between  the  gov- 
ernments, and  this  Government  will,  on 
compliance  therewith,  be  prepared  to  with- 
draw the  armed  burghers  of  this  Republic 
from  the  borders. 

"4.  That  Her  Majesty's  troops  which 
are  now  on  the  high  seas  shall  not  be  landed 
in  any  part  of  South  Africa." 

These  were  the  principal  features  of  the 
ultimatum,  and  inconveying  tlie peremptory 
demands  to  the  British  Government  the 
Republic  gave  notice  that  in  the  event  of  no 
satisfactory  assurances  being  received  within 
forty-eight  hours,  or  of  any  further  movement 
of  British  troops  in  the  direction  of  the  Trans- 
vaal border,  such  silence  or  movement 
would  be  regarded  as  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Republic. 
The  ultimatum,  as  previously  stated,  was 


promulgated  on  the  9th  of  October.  Before 
midnight  of  the  10th  the  British  reply  was 
cabled  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  in  tlie  following 
terms : 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  have  re- 
ceived with  great  regret  the  peremptory 
demands  of  the  iSouth  African  Republic, 
conveyed  in  your  telegram  of  October  9th. 
You  will  inform  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  in  reply,  that  the 
conditions  demanded  by  the  South  African 
Republic  are  such  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deem  it  impossible  to  discuss." 

Within  less  than  six  hours  after  this  reply 
had  been  given  to  tlie  telegraph  operator  at 
London,  namely,  at  live  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  11th,  Boer  troops  crossed  the 
border  into  British  territory,  and  the  war, 
so  fraught  with  momentous  events  for  the 
two  nations,  had  begun. 

The  first  decisive  movement  was  made  by 
troops  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  This 
Republic,  recognizing  that  its  fate  would  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Transvaal,  had 
resolved  to  cast  its  lot  with  the  latter. 
The  resolution  by  which  this  concert  of 
action  between  the  two  nations  was  accom- 
plished, after  reciting  the  conditions  then 
existing,  was  expressed  in  the  following 
language : 

"Resolved,  That  we  instruct  the  Govern- 
ment to  still  use  every  means  to  maintain 
and  insure  peace,  and,  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  exist- 
ing difiiculties,  provided  it  be  done  without 
violating  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal ;  and  that  we 
advise  the  ministry  to  make  known  its 
opinion  that  there  exists  no  cause  for  war, 
and  that  war  against  the  Transvaal  as  now 
undertaken  or  occasioned  by  the  Imperial 
Government  vdll  morally  be  a  war  against 
the  whole  white  population  of  Africa,  and, 
in  its  consequences,  criminal ;  for,  come  what 
may,  the  Free  State  will  honestly  and  faith- 
fully fulfill  its  obligations  toward  the  Trans- 
vaal, by  virtue  of  the  political  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Republics." 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  just  about  this 
time  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  the  young 
Queen  of  Holland,  deeply  deploring  the 
crisis  in  the  Transvaal,  and  assuring  her 
that  she  had  exerted  her  influence  to  the 
utmost  constitutional  limit  in  favor  of  a 
peaceful  settlement.  But  after  the  ulti- 
matum and  the  invasion  of  British  territory, 
public  sentiment  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth 
and  refused  to  be  controlled  by  anything  in 
the  nature  of  conservatism. 

Reference  to  the  map  of  Southeastern 
Africa  will  now  be  helpful  in  understanding 
the  military  operations  of  the  war.  There 
are  three  main  lines  of  railway  converging 
toward  Pretoria  from  the  seacoast.  The  first 
runs  northeasterly  through  the  center  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  with  several  important 
connections  in  Cape  Colony.  This  road  and 
its  connections  served  as  bases  of  supplies 
for  Gen.  Roberts'  great  army  in  its  march  to 
Pretoria.  The  second  important  road  ex- 
tends from  Durban  to  Pretoria,  with  a  branch 
from  Ladysmith  across  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains  to  Bethlehem,  in  the  Free  State. 
General  Buller's  army  operated  along  the 
main  line  of  this  road.  The  third  road  con- 
nects Delagoa  Bay  with  Pretoria,  and  it 
afforded  a  means  of  escape  to  President 
Kriiger  and  the  Transvaal  officials  after  the 
capture  of  their  capital.  A  fourth  road  runs 
northward  from  Cape  Town,  through  Cape 
Colony,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia,  to 
Bulawayo,  skirting  close  to  both  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  without  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  either.  This  road  was 
also  of  immense  value  to  General  Roberts. 
The  operations  under  General  Cronje  took 
place  along  its  line,  his  surrender  occurring 
on  the  Modder  River  near  Paardeberg,  where 
he  was  surrounded  in  his  effort  to  reach 
Bloemfontein. 

The  branch  road  from  Ladysmith  to 
Bethlehem  crosses  the  mountains  at  Van 
Reenan's  Pass.  The  first  movement  of  the 
war  was  the  occupation  of  this  pass  by 
troops  of  the  Free  State.  At  the  same  time 
an  advance  was  made  eastward  into  Natal, 


toward  Ladysmith,  while  other  detachments 
marched  southward  toward  PietSrmaritz- 
burg.  Still  further  south  another  detach- 
ment of  Free  State  troops  pressed  toward 
the  Cape  Colony  town  of  Aliwal  North,  but 
this  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  feint  to 
cover  the  real  movement  on  Ladysmith. 

In  concert  with  these  movements,  and 
simultaneously  with  them,  the  Transvaal 
Boers  took  possession  of  Laing's  Nek,  near 
the  famous  Majuba  Hill,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Natal,  and  j^ushed  south- 
ward on  the  railroad  leading  to  Ladysmith. 

Into  British  territory  on  the  west  the  Boers 
also  swarmed,  acting  in  quick  concert  with 
those  to  the  east  and  southeast.  Their  first 
manifestation  in  the  west  was  the  capture  of 
a  British  armored  train  near  Kraaipan,  on  the 
railroad  south  of  Mafeking.  The  train  was 
on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  the  British  gar- 
rison at  the  latter  place.  Mafeking  and 
Kimberly,  away  to  the  south,  were  invested 
about  the  same  time.  Spyfontein,  a  station 
south  of  Kimberly,  was  seized  and  fortified, 
and  a  British  garrison  at  Lobatsi,  north  of 
Mafeking,  was  surrounded. 

These  various  movements  were  made  with 
such  celerity  and  concert  of  action,  and 
followed  up  with  such  vigor,  as  to  amaze  the 
British  commanders  and  arouse  the  war 
spirit  at  home  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Immediately  following  these  initiatory 
movements,  Vryburg,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Mafeking  and  Kimberly,  was  cap- 
tured, and  both  of  the  latter  places  were 
invested  and  besieged.  At  Kimberl}'  are 
located  the  great  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa,  so  rich  in  these  precious  stones  that 
the  owners  are  compelled  to  cease  work  at 
intervals  to  avoid  overstocking  the  market 
and  seriously  reducing  prices. 

The  first  important  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  at  Glencoe,  a  railroad  station  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Ladysmith,  and  at  the 
junction  of  a  short  road  running  eastward 
to  and  beyond  Dundee.  This  action  began 
at  daybreak  on  the  20th  of  October,  and 
lasted  eight  hours.    It  was  claimed  as  a  vie- 
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tory  for  the  British,  but  subsequent  events 
indicated  that  it  was  a  disaster.  The  losses 
were  not  heavy  on  either  side,  though  Gen. 
Syraonds,  a  brave oificer  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  forces,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
captured  by  the  Boers.  He  died  a  few  days 
later. 

On  October  21st,  the  day  after  the  battle 
at  Glencoe,  an  engagement  took  place  at 
Elands  Laagte,  the  next  station  on  the  rail- 
road north  of  Ladysmith.  The  battle  lasted 
four  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  Boers  with- 
drawing, apparently  to  place  themselves  in 
line  with  other  sections  of  their  army  ad- 
vancing on  Ladysmith.  Their  commander. 
Gen.  Kock,  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
the  British. 

The  British  losses  in  the  two  battles  of 
Glencoe  and -Elands  Laagte  were  16  officers 
and  62  men  killed,  and  61  officers  and  268 
men  wounded. 

Gen.  Yule  succeeded  Gen.  Symonds  in 
command  at  Glencoe,  and  withdrew  his 
forces  to  Dundee,  which  the  Boers  com- 
menced shelling  the  following  day.  On  the 
24th  Gen.  Yule  hastily  evacuated  Dundee, 
abandoning  his  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
marched  rapidly  southward  by  wagon  road, 
to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  in  order  to  avoid 
heavy  detachments  of  Boers  along  the  line 
of  the  latter.  On  the  25th  he  effected  a 
junction  with  Gen.  White  at  Ladysmith, 
who  had  moved  out  to  meet  and  protect 
him.  This  retreat  was  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  brilliant  military  strategy. 

The  Boers  were  now  in  possession  of  all 
that  portion  of  Natal  north  of  Ladysmith, 
and  on  the  30th  and  81st  severe  fighting 
occurred  near  the  latter  place.  On  October 
30th  the  Boers  made  an  important  capture, 
which  is  thus  described  in  Gen.  White's 
official  report: 

"  I  have  to  report  a  disaster  to  the  column 
sent  by  me  to  take  a  position  on  a  hill  to 
guard  the  left  flank  of  the  troops.  In  these 
operations  to-day  the  Royal  Irish  Fusileers, 
No.  10  Mountain  Battery  and  tlie  Gloucester- 


shire Regiment  were  surrounded  in  the  hiilS; 
and,  after  losing  heavily,  had  to  capitulate. 
The  casualties  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
A  man  of  the  Fusileers  employed  as  a  hosr 
pital  orderly  came  in  under  a  flag  of  truce 
with  a  letter  from  the  survivors  of  the 
column,  who  asked  for  assistance  to  bury 
the  dead.  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  report.  I  formed  a  plan  in  the 
carrying  out  o  which  the  disaster  occurred, 
and  I  am  aicne  responsible  for  the  plan. 
There  is  no  blame  whatever  to  the  troops, 
as  tlje  position  was  untenable." 

The  unfortunate  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  French,  who,  however, 
was  exonerated  from  all  blame.  The  disaster 
was  attributed  principally  to  a  stampede  of 
mules  attached  to  the  battery,  the  frightened 
animals  carrying  the  guns  and  some  of  the 
small  arms  within  the  Boer  lines.  Gen. 
White  was  highly  commended  for  his  man- 
liness in  acknowledging  the  mistake  of  the 
movement,  and  personally  assuming  the 
blame  for  its  results. 

The  Boers  now  closed  in  on  Ladysmith, 
and  on  October  31st  began  to  shell  the  town. 
They  also  captured  Colenso,  fifteen  miles 
south,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Tugela 
River,  the  British  forces  at  that  point  retir- 
ing to  Estcourt,  around  which  the  Boers 
swarmed  in  all  directions,  advancing,  6,000 
strong,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

About  the  same  time  important  move- 
ments were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Storm- 
berg,  southwest  of  Aliwal  North,  where  the 
British  had  concentrated  a  considerable 
force  with  the  intention  of  invading  the 
Free  State.  Parties  of  Boers  moved  out 
from  the  direction  of  Aliwal  North,  from 
Colesburg  to  the  west,  and  Burghersdorp  to 
the  east,  converging  toward  Stormberg,  and 
thus  compelling  the  evacuation  of  that 
place. 

Following  the  capture  of  these  and  other 
places  in  British  territory,  the  Government 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  issued  proclama- 
tions annexing  them  to  the  Republic.    They 
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also  annexed  the  whole  of  Griqualand  West, 
except  the  cities  of  Mafeking  and  Kimberl}-, 
which  continued  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
British.  These  annexations  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  the  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants from  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Empire  and  enabling  them  to  join  the  Boers 
in  the  war;  but  they  subsequently  served 
as  a  precedent  for  the  British  in  annexing 
the  territory  of  the  two  Republics. 

In  November,  189S,  three  British  columns 
were  set  in  motion  toward  the  Boer  Re- 
publics. The  first  moved  out  from  Durban 
under  Gen.  Buller,  the  commander-in-chief, 
for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith ;  the  second  in 
the  extreme  west,  under  Gen.  Methuen, 
advanced  northward  from  Orange  River 
toward  Kimberly,  and  the  third,  or  central, 
column,  under  Gen.  Gatacre,  left  Cape  Town 
on  the  23d  and  proceeded  northward. 
It  was  not  long  until  these  three  columns 
made  history  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  gain 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  results  of  the 
war,  their  several  movements  should  be 
carefully  followed. 

On  November  23d  a  battle  was  fought 
between  a  portion  of  Gen.  Buller's  forces 
and  the  Boers  at  a  place  called  Willow 
Grange.  Both  parties  retired  at  the  close  of 
the  battle,  the  Boers  abandoning  Estcourt 
and  all  points  south  of  that  place,  and  con- 
centrating their  forces  at  Wepener.  Sub- 
sequent events  showed  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  dispute  the  British  advance  at 
the  Tugela  River,  and  that  their  movements 
south  of  that  jjoint  were  strategic  and  pre- 
liminary. 

In  the  west,  on  the  23d,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  battle  took  place  at  Willow  Grange 
in  Natal,  Gen.  Methuen's  column,  10,000 
strong,  encountered  3,000  Boers  near  Bel- 
mont, some  fifty  miles  south  of  Kimberly. 
A  severe  battle  occurred,  with  slight  losses, 
however,  on  either  side.  The  Boers  retired, 
and  the  British  proceeded  on  their  march 
northward.  Two  days  later,  at  a  place  called 
Gras  Plan,  eight  miles  north  of  Belmont,  a 
detachment  of  Boers   attacked  the  British 


rear  while  another  fell  upon  the  front  and 
flank.  The  fighting  lasted  four  hours,  and 
was  characterized  by  a  degree  of  desperation 
not  previously  witnessed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Finally  the  British  charged  a 
height  on  which  tlie  main  bod}'  of  the  Boers 
was  stationed,  and  the  latter  retreated.  They 
were  preparing  for  their  main  resistance  at 
the  crossing  of  Modder  River.  The  losses 
in  this  battle,  like  all  the  others  of  the  war, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  remarkably 
small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fighting 
done.  The  total  British  loss  at  Gras  Plan, 
including  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  was 
given  at  198,  while  that  of  the  Boers  was 
much  less. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  28th, 
Gen.  Methuen  reached  the  Modder  River, 
and  here  he  found  the  Boers  strongly  in- 
trenched on  both  banks,  and  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  British 
immediately  attacked.  The  battle  began  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  raged  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  British  fought 
under  a  burning  sun,  without  food  or  water, 
and  suffered  intensely.  Not  once  did  they 
see  their  enem}',  for  the  Boers  were  effectu- 
ally concealed  and  protected  by  their  works, 
whence  they  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the 
attacking  columns.  "No  British  soldier," 
says  a  correspondent  who  witnessed  the 
fight,  "was  able  to  raise  hand  or  foot  with- 
out being  riddled  by  rifle  bullets."  The 
infantry  could  not  advance  in  the  face  of 
such  a  storm,  but  the  artillery  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Boers  from  the  south 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  clearing 
them  from  the  intrenchments  .there.  The 
^British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  reported 
at  471,  of  which  number  76  were  killed. 
Gen.  Methuen  himself  was  wounded.  His 
dispatch  announcing  the  results  of  the  battle 
was  couched  in  florid  language,  in  which  he 
claimed  a  "complete  victory,"  but  two 
weeks  later,  while  still  on  Modder  River,  he 
was  compelled  to  intrench  his  camp  to  keep 
his  defeated  enemy  out !  He  had  not  ve> 
learned  the  meaning  of  Boer  strategy. 
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On  the  11th  (if  December  Gen.  Gatacre 
met  with  a  reverse  at  Stormberg  Junction, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  the  purpose  of 
surprising  tlie  Boers  in  that  locality.  But 
he  himself  met  with  a  surpri.se,  and  fell  into 
a  skillfull}'  prepared  trap.  Having  been  in- 
formed by  his  spies  that  the  Boer  position 
'was  poorly  defended,  he  made  a  quick  night 
march  and  approached  their  camp  just  at 
dawn.  No  opposition  was  encountered.  Not 
an  enemy  had  been  seen;  but  .suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  premonition,  a  murder- 
ous rifle  fire  was  poured  into  his  ranks,  and 
after  three  hours'  desperate  fighting  the 
British  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Molteno, 
the  next  station  .south,  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
200  killed,  26  wounded  and  489  prisoners. 
The  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  show.s  the  deadly  ac- 
curacy of  the  Boer  fire.  Gen.  Gatacre 
admitted  in  his  official  report  that  the  affair 
was  a  "serious  reverse."  His  retreat  con- 
tinued to  Sterkstrom,  while  Gen.  French, 
who  had  endeavored  to  come  to  his  relief, 
was  stopped  at  Arundel,  on  the  road  to 
Bloemfontein. 

Meanwhile  the  column  under  Gen.  Meth- 
uen  had  met  with  defeat  at  Magersfontein, 
about  six  miles  northeast  of  the  place  where 
it  had  two  weeks  previously  fought  the 
battle  of  Modder  River.  On  Sunday,  De- 
cember 10th,  Gen.  Methuen  shelled  the 
Boer  position  at  Magersfontein,  from  his 
camp  near  Modder  River,  during  the  entire 
day.  In  the  night,  believing  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  an  infantry  attack,  he 
moved  a  heavy  column  rapidly  and  silently 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  until  they  came  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  a  Boer  position  of 
which  he  had  not  been  apprized.  Instantly 
a  terrific  fire  was  poured  into  his  left  flank. 
It  was  so  unexpected  and  deadly  that  the 
tegiments  fell  into  confusion  and  retreated. 
They  were  re-formed,  however,  and  brought 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement,  where 
a  desperate  battle,  lasting  through  the  fol- 
lowing   day,    was    fought.      The    struggle 


ceased  with  the  approach  of  night,  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  Gen.  Methuen 
withdrew  his  forces  to  his  old  camp  on 
Modder  River.  The  British  loss  was  963, 
of  which  number  70  were  officers.  Two- 
distinguislied  men  fell  in  this  engagement, 
namely,  Gen.  A.  G.  Wauchope  and  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester. 

Following  close  upon  these  disasters  came- 
a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Buller  himself,  an- 
nouncing the  most  serious  reverse  of  the 
war.  His  division  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Chevely  on  the  way  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith,  when,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  December  15th,  he  moved  out  in  three 
columns,  intending  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
Tugela  River  at  Colenso.  The  left,  undei 
Gen.  Hart,  was  ordered  to  attempt  a  crossing 
at  a  ford  above  Colenso,  while  the  right, 
under  Gen.  Hildyard,  was  to  approach  the 
river  about  two  miles  further  down.  The 
center,  commanded  by  Gen.  Buller  himself, 
marched  between  the  two  columns,  and  in 
supporting  distance  of  either,  as  occasion 
might  require.  Gen.  Hart  attacked  first, 
but  after  some  desperate  fighting,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  not  force  a  passage, 
he  withdrew.  Gen.  Hildyard  met  with  no 
better  success  at  the  lower  ford.  While  his 
column  was  in  action  a  report  came  to  Gen. 
Buller  that  the  artillery,  which  had  been 
sent  to  support  the  infantry,  had  fallen  into 
an  ambuscade  and  been  annihilated.  One 
gun  was  destroyed,  ten  were  captured,  and 
only  two  were  saved.  Having  no  artillery 
to  support  him.  Gen.  Hildyard  was  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  the  whole  surviving  expe- 
dition, after  fighting  eight  hours,  retired 
to  the  camp  at  Chevely.  In  this  engagement 
the  British  lost  140  killed,  634  wounded 
and  311  prisoners.  Among  the  mortally 
wounded  was  Lieutenant  Roberts,  a  son  of 
Lord  Roberts. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  distressing  news  of 
these  several  defeats,  there  was  a  hurried 
meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  London, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  call  out  the  re- 
maining ])ortions  of  the  army  reserve,  and 
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arrange  for  the  enrolling  of  volunteers. 
Steps  taken  at  this  meeting  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  the  active  forces  of  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  to  between  213,000  and 
240,000  men,  and  these  were  subsequently 
augmented  until  the  entire  number  reached 
nearly  300,000  effective  troops.  Gen.  Roberts 
was  placed  in  supreme  command,  with  Gen. 
Kitchener,  of  Soudan  fame,  as  his  chief  of 
staff.  Opposed  to  this  immense  army  the 
entire  military  force  of  the  Boers  at  no  time 


Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  had 
progressed,  in  spite  of  Gen.  Buller's  repeated 
ineffectual  efforts  to  cross  the  Tugela  and 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

On  the  24th  of  January  was  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Spion  Kop  (Spy  Hill), 
which  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Boer 
position  around  Ladysmith.  During  the 
previous  night  the  British  had  captured  the 
hill  by  surprise,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  24th 
the  Boers,  from  a  higher  point  to  the  east, 
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exceeded  35,000,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
never  had  more  than  25,000  to  80,000  men 
in  the  field  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
Under  these  conditions  their  subjugation 
became  merely  a  matter  of  time,  for  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  intervention. 
^  G-en.  Roberts  sailed  from  England  on 
December  23d,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town, 
in  company  with  Gen.  Kitchener,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1900.  Steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  a  concerted  movement 
against  the  Boers  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 


poured  a  withering  fire  into  the  captors. 
Their  artillery  had  the  range  so  accurately 
that  it  became  immediately  effective,  and 
under  its  cover  three  columns  of  Boers 
simultaneously  ascended  the  spurs  of  Spion 
Kop.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  British 
troops  was  hurried  forward  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  but  they  could  not  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  tlie  Boers,  who  fought  their  way 
upward,  foot  by  foot,  until  well  on  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  last  detacliment  of 
British,  numbering  about  200  men,  hoisted 
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tlie  white  Hag  and  gurrendered.  Spion  Kop 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  and 
it  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Dutch 
Republicans,  side  b.y  side  with  Majuba  Hill, 
as  one  of  their  nation's  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories. 

Gen.  Roberts  arrived  at  Riet  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Modder,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  immediately  assumed  active 
command  in  the  field.  On  February  15th 
the  British  army  entered  Kimberly,  and  the 
Boers,  under  command  of  Gen.  Cronje, 
were  in  full  retreat  toward  Bloemfontein, 
the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  .State.  Gen. 
Cronje's  army  was  estimated  at  from  7,000 
to  8,000  men,  while  opposed  to  him  Gen. 
Roberts  had  between  40,000  and  50,000 
trained  soldiers.  For  nearly  two  weeks 
there  was  fierce  fighting  between  the  two 
forces,  Cronje  struggling  to  effect  his  escape 
or  hold  out  until  reinforcements  could  reach 
him.  But  he  was  finally  surrounded  in  his 
camp  on  Modder  River,  near  Paardeberg, 
and  forced  to  surrender  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th.  The  event  was  announced  in  this 
dispatch  from  Gen.  Roberts: 

"Pa.\rdeberg,  Feb.  27,  7  :45  a.  m. — Gen. 
Cronje  with  his  force  capitulated  uncon- 
ditionally at  daylight  this  morning.  He  is 
a  prisoner  in  my  camp.  The  strength  of  his 
force  will  be  communicated  later.  I  hope 
the  Government  will  consider  this  event  as 
especially  satisfactory,  occurring  as  it  does 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Majuba  Hill  dis- 
aster." 

Subsequent  dispatches  placed  the  number 
of  men  surrendered  at  Paardeberg  at  4,000, 
or  less  than  one  to  ten  of  the  force  opposed 
to  them.  Gen.  Cronje's  movements  and 
battles,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  his 
surrender,  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  tlie  world's  great  military  geniuses. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1900, 
Gen.  Buller  succeeded  in  relieving  Lady- 
smith.  He  had  made  three  ineffectual  efforts, 
fought  a  dozen  or  more  severe  battles,  and 
crossed  and  recrossed  tlieTugela  River  until 


the  name  of  that  stream  will  be  forever  associ- 
ated with  his  fame.  His  fourth  effort  was 
successful.  The  siege  began  October  30th; 
on  the  28th  of  the  following  February  the 
relief  column  entered  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  most  memorable  sieges  in  the  annals  o^' 
war  was  at  an  end.  At  the  beginning  the 
garrison  consisted  of  about  12,000  troops, 
and  .some  2,000  civilians  and  4,000  natives 
were  hemmed  in  with  the  soldiers.  When 
finally  relieved,  their  rations  had  been  re- 
duced to  half  a  pound  of  meal  per  day  to 
each  individual,  with  limited  supplies  of 
horse  and  mule  flesh.  The  troops  were  so 
exhausted  from  lack  of  proper  food  and  ex- 
cessive duty  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  number  had  to  pass  through  the 
hospital.  The  losses  of  the  garrison  from 
casualties  were  only  35  killed  and  88 
wounded. 

Early  in  March,  1900,  Presidents  Kriiger 
and  Steyn,  of  the  two  Republics,  acting  in 
concert,  succeeded  through  a  clever  stroke 
of  diplomacy  in  eliciting  from  the  British 
Government  a  declaration  of  its  purpose 
with  reference  to  their  countries.  This  result 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  dispatch 
from  the  Presidents,  proposing  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Republics.  The  dispatch  was  read  in  Par- 
liament on  the  13th.  Referring  to  the 
appalling  loss  of  life  already  suffered,  the 
Presidents  declared  in  behalf  of  their  people 
that  "this  war  was  undertaken  solely  as  a 
defensive  measure  to  maintain  the  threat- 
ened independence  of  the  South  African 
Republics;"  whereupon  they  assured  the 
British  Government  and  "the  whole  civilized 
world"  that  "the  war  is  only  continued  in 
order  to  secure  and  maintain  the  incontest- 
able independence  of  the  two  Republics  as 
sovereign  international  states,  and  to  obtain 
the  assurances  tha'.  those  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  have  taken  part  with  us  in  this 
war  shall  suffer  no  harm  whatever  in  person 
or  property." 

"On  these  conditions,  and  on  these  con- 
ditions alone,"  the  dispatch  continued,  "tire 
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Republics  are  willing  to  make  peace."  The 
British  ministry  were  warned  that  if  they 
were  "determined  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republics,"  the  people  of 
those  little  nations  would  "  persevere  to  the 
end  in  the  course  already  begun."  Inci- 
dentally, the  dispatcii  explained  that  its 
declarations  and  proposal  had  been  deferred 
while  the  military  victories  were  with  the 
Republics,  lest  such  overtures  might  at  that 
time  have  wounded  British  sensibilities,  and 
that  they  were  then  made  because  the  pres- 
tige of  the  arms  of  the  Britisli  Empire  had 
been  assured  by  their  recent  victories. 

Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  the  dispatch 
was  candid  and  blunt.  He  accused  the 
Boers  of  having  made  hostile  military  prep- 
arations during  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
of  the  previous  summer,  which  had  led  the 
British  Government  to  reinforce  its  garrisons 
at  Cape  Town  and  in  Natal ;  and  of  having 
suddenly,  on  two  days'  notice,  through  "an 
insulting  ultimatum,"  made  unprovoked 
war,  and  invaded  British  territory.  He  also 
charged  that  the  Boers  had  anticipated  their 
present  operations,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  making  military  preparations  of  a 
character  and  on  a  scale  that  could  have 
meant  nothing  else  than  a  purpose  to  use 
them  against  Great  Britain.  Refusing  to 
discuss  the  question  raised  by  the  Boer  dis- 
patch. Lord  Salisbury  proceeded: 

"The  result  of  these  preparations,  carried 
on  with  great  secrecy,  has  been  that  the 
British  Empire  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
front an  invasion  which  has  entailed  upon 
the  Empire  a  costly  war  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  precious  lives.  The  great 
calamity  has  been  the  penalty  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  for  having  of  recent  years 
acquiesced  in  the  existence  of  the  two  Re- 
publics. In  view  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
two  Republics  have  put  the  position  which 
was  given  them,  and  the  calamities  their 
unprovoked  attacks  have  inflicted  on  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment can  only  answer  your  honor's 
telegram  by  saying  that  they  are  not  pre- 


pared to  assent  to  the  independence  of  the 
South  African  Republic  or  the  Orange  Free 
State." 

Sentiments  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
Lord  Salisbury  were  reiterated  by  the  Queen 
in  her  speech  to  Parliament  after  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Orange  Free  State.  On  tha( 
occasion  she  said : 

"Believing  the  continued  independence 
of  the  Republics  to  be  a  constant  danger  to 
South  Africa,  I  authorized  the  annexation 
of  the  Free  State  as  a  first  step  to  the  union 
of  the  races  under  an  institution  which  may 
in  time  be  developed  so  as  to  secure  equal 
rights  and  privileges  in  South  Africa." 

These  declarations  may  be  accepted  as 
expressing  the  conservative  sentiment  of 
England ;  and  they  stand  also  as  England's 
justification  of  the  war.  The  Boer  side  of 
the  controversy  has  been  fairly  presented, 
and  the  world  will  judge  between  the  two. 

Simultaneously  with  their  proffer  to  Great 
Britain  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  continued 
independence,  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Republics  requested  all  foreign  consuls  at 
Pretoria  to  urge  upon  their  respective  gov- 
ernments joint  action  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
But  no  country  except  the  United  States 
took  official  action  in  the  matter.  This  was 
done  by  notifying  the  British  Government 
through  our  representative  in  London  that 
the  services  of  the  United  States  as  mediator 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerents,  and 
that  this  offer  was  made  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Presidents  of  the  South 
African  Republics.  The  offer  was  perfunc- 
tory and  formal ;  and  it  was  declined  in  a 
similar  spirit.  Subsequently  Germany  ad- 
vised President  Kriiger  of  the  Emperor's 
willingness  to  assist  in  friendly  mediation  if 
both  belligerents  expressed  a  desire  for  it. 
The  German  offer  was  more  cordial  than 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  but  equally 
as  inoperative.  In  the  French  Senate  the 
Ministerof  Foreign  Affairs, replying  officially 
to  a  question,  said  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Republics  had  declared  that  they  would  not 
make  peace  except  upon  the  condition  oJ 
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their  continued  independence,  a  condition 
to  which  Great  Britain  had  affirmed  her  un- 
willingness to  subscribe,  it  was  "manifest 
that  any  intervention  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  superfluous."  The  little  Republic  of 
Switzerland  replied  by  note,  couched  in 
sympathetic  tone,  in  which  she  reluctantly 
expressed  her  inability  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Presidents  for  friendly  media- 
tion, for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as 
those  given  by  France.  Italy  declined 
formally  to  take  any  action.  Holland  ex- 
pressed regret  that  she  could  not  act,  and 
referred,  as  her  reason,  to  the  declaration  of 
Great  Britain,  that  intervention  would  not 
be  accepted  by  that  government.  None  of 
the  other  nations  took  any  more  definite 
action,  and  the  matter  was  suffered  to  drop. 

On  the  15th  of  March  Gen.  Roberts  en- 
tered Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Free 
State.  He  encountered  no  opposition,  the 
Boers  having  removed  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  day  before  to  Kroonstad,  about 
one  hundred  miles  further  north.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  an  assault  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property ;  but  a  series  of  fierce  battles 
bad  been  fought  before  the  British  army 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Tlie 
British  were  now  swarming  into  the  territory 
of  the  Republics  from  the  south,  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  it  could  plainly  be  seen 
that  the  tragedy  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  the  night  of  March  27th,  1900,  another 
misfortune  befell  the  Boer  cause  in  the  death 
of  Gen.  P.  J.  Joubert.  He  was  sixty-eight 
years  old,  and  had  not  been  in  robust 
health  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
subsequent  hardships  and  excitement,  added 
to  his  physical  failure  consequent  upon  his 
advancing  age,  brought  on  the  ailment  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  "Slim  Pete"  (Shrewd 
Pete) ,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his 
compatriots,  was,  after  President  Kriiger, 
the  most  majestic  figure  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
but  simple  and  modest  in  his  demeanor.  In 
1893  he  represented  the  Transvaal  Republic 
at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 


and  while  there,  and  also  in  other  cities  that 
he  visited  in  this  country,  he  won  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  by  his  unaffected  manners 
and  simple  grandeur  of  character.  The 
Boers  were  prolific  in  great  leaders  during 
their  struggle  with  England,  but  they  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  places  of  Cronje 
and  Joubert. 

About  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein  the  Boers  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  activity,  and  won  several  brilliant 
advantages.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
a  force  had  been  operating  with  considerable 
effect  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cape 
Colony,  south  of  Aliwal  North  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stormberg.  Their  effective 
surprise  of  Gen.  Gatacre's  column  on  the 
11th  of  December  will  be  remembered.  This 
force,  composed  of  about  5,000  men,  was 
under  command  of  Gen.  Olivier;  and  the 
swift  advance  of  Gen.  Roberts  into  the  Free 
State  had  completely  isolated  it  from  all  the 
other  detachments  of  the  Boer  army.  In  a 
military  sense,  its  position  was  desperate,  as 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show.  Gen.  Buller, 
with  40,000  men,  was  at  or  near  -Ladysmith, 
to  the  northeast;  Gen.  Roberts,  with  60,000 
men,  was  at  Bloemfontein,  almost  directly 
between  Olivier  and  the  other  Boer  forces ; 
while  Gen.  Methuen,  with  25,000  men,  acting 
as  Roljerts'  left  wing,  was  swinging  rapidly 
northeastward  toward  Kroonstad.  Olivier 
was  three  hundred  miles  from  safety,  and  in 
order  to  escape  he  must  first  pass  between 
the  distended  jaws  of  the  armies  of  Buller 
and  Roberts,  and  then  risk  being  caught  by 
Methuen  before  he  could  reach  the  Boer 
forces  at  Kroonstad.  In  addition  to  these 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  he 
was  practically  surrounded  by  a  British 
army  as  large,  if  not  larger  than  his  own. 
But  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Swinging  east  along  the  Basuto  Land  fron- 
tier, so  as  to  avoid  the  British  force  which  had 
captured  Aliwal  North,  he  made  one  of  those 
rushing  marches  for  which  the  Boers  were 
famous,  and  soon  reached  a  point  abreast  oi 
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Bloeinfontein,  near  Ladybrand.  Here  he 
met  and  dispersed  a  portion  of  a  detachment 
under  Gen.  French ,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Bloemfontein  to  intercept  him  ;  but  his  prog- 
ress was  so  rapid  that  it  carried  him  past 
the  danger  line  before  the  main  body  of  the 
British  could  be  brought  up.  Gen.  French 
arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the  dust-clouds 
of  the  marching  Boers  away  to  the  north 
and  beyond  his  reach.  A  prominent  British 
ofHcer  described  Olivier's  escape  as  "the 
great  feat  of  the  war,  seeing  that  he  ran 
every  chance  of  being  ground  between  the 
upper  millstone  of  Lord  Roberts'  army  and 
the  nether  millstone  of  the  broken  Basuto 
frontier. ' '  Gen.  Roberts  himself  had  counted 
on  the  certain  capture  of  Olivier's  force;  he 
had  felt  for  weeks  that  he  held  him  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  his  fury  was  hot 
when  he  heard  that  the  brilliant  Dutchman 
had  slipped  between  his  fingers.  Gen. 
Gatacre,  who  was  mainly  resjjonsible  for 
Olivier's  escape,  was  sent  home  in  disgrace, 
on  a  charge  of  incompetency;  and  Generals 
Buller  and  Warren  also  felt  the  keen  edge 
of  the  Commander's  wrath  in  connection 
with  their  bad  management  of  the  Natal 
campaign.  Gen.  Methuen  likewise  came 
in  for  his  share  of  the  Commander's  disap- 
proval. In  fact,  there  was  a  general  over- 
hauling of  reputations.  Even  the  famous 
Ki-tchener  did  not  escape  censure.  The 
public,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
numerous  failures  were  due  not  so  much  to 
the  incompetence  of  British  officers  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  fighting  an  extraor- 
dinarily brave  and  energetic  people,  worthy 
scions  of  the  old  Dutch  and  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  in  their  day  and  generation  pro- 
duced as  fine  a  race  of  warriors  as  ever  trod 
the  earth.  The  sequel  might  have  been 
different  with  Gen.  Roberts  himself  if  his 
army  had  not  been  so  powerful  as  to  crush 
all  opposition  by  mere  weight  of  numbers. 
Close  upon  the  escape  of  Olivier  came  a 
loss  of  seven  guns  by  ambushment  almost 
within  sight  of  Lord  Roberts'  headquarters 
in   Bloemfontein;    and  a  galling   defeat  of 


two  horse  batteries,  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  a  battalion  of  mounted  infantry  at  the 
water  works  and  at  Koorn  Spruit,  twenty 
and  eighteen  miles,  respectively,  east  of 
Bloemfontein,  added  its  irritation  to  the 
general  annoyance.  Col.  Broadwood,  a  very 
brave  and  capable  officer,  commanded  in 
these  latter  catastrophes,  and  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  a  part  of  his  force,  he  lost 
all  his  wagons  and  seven  guns,  besides  350 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  On 
this  occasion  the  audacious  Boers  approached 
to  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  Free  State 
capital,  where  Gen.  Roberts  lay  with  60,000 
men ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  dread  of  having 
the  city's  water  supply  cut  off,  he  actually 
began  to  mount  high-power  guns  on  the 
surrounding  kopjes,  in  anticipation  of  a 
siege ! 

While  these  unpleasant  conditions  were 
facing  the  British  forces,  they  were  startled 
by  the  capture,  on  April  5th,  of  three  com- 
panies-of  the  Royal  hi.sh  Fusileers  and  two 
companies  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  mounted 
infantry,  at  Reddersburg,  fifty  miles  south 
of  Bloemfontein  and  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  railroad.  This  was  an  ominous  threat 
against  the  base  of  supplies. 

It  was  followed  on  tlie  11th  by  news  of 
the  investment  of  a  town  called  Wepener, 
on  the  line  between  the  Free  State  and 
Basuto  Land.  A  British  force  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  was  stationed  there  under 
Gen.  Brabant,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
place  had  been  surrounded  by  20,000  Boers, 
which  later  information  reduced  to  4,000. 
It  subsequently  develojDed  that  these  and 
other  less  threatening  movements  in  the 
same  region  had  been  made  to  enable  the 
Boers  to  gather  the  ripening  crops  from  the 
farms  in  that  section.  They  had  no  idea  of 
attempting  to  meet  or  hem  in  Gen.  Roberts' 
immense  army  with  the  handful  of  men  at 
their  disposal ! 

About  the  20th  of  April  the  British  com- 
mander moved  out  of  Bloemfontein  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men,  ostensibly  on  his  way 
to  Pretoria;  but,  owing  to  the  disturbances 
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in  the  south  and  east,  he  turned  his  front 
to  the  southeast  instead  of  toward  the  north. 
The  Eoers  immediately  abandoned  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wepener  and  the  country  to  the 
southeast  of  Bloemfontein,  and  vanished 
along  the  same  road  that  had  led  Gen. 
Olivier  to  safety  a  few  weeks  before.  Like 
him,  they  escaped  the  net  which  had  been 
spread  for  them,  and  carried  large  quantities 
of  newly-harvested  grain  northward  with 
them. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  advance 
on  Pretoria,  and  the  movement  was  begun 
on  the  2d  day  of  May.  With  an  army  of 
50,000  men  and  a  front  forty  miles  in  width, 
extending  that  distance  eastward  from  the 
railroad,  Gen.  Roberts  resumed  his  north- 
ward march,  supported  in  the  west  by  Gen. 
Hunter,  who  had  .superseded  Gen.  Methuen, 
and  in  the  east  by  Gen.  Buller,  who  moved 
out  from  Ladysmith  and  occupied  Dundee 
and  Glencoe  almost  without  opposition,  the 
Boers  going  north  on  the  railroad.     , 

The  combined  British  armies  were  now 
in  motion,  in  an  almost  unbroken  column, 
extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
Free  State,  and  mowing  a  wide  swath  toward 
the  capital  of  the  Transvaal.  Their  progress 
was  impressive,  by  reason  of  their  numbers. 
They  entered  Kroonstad  without  opposition 
on  May  12th,  the  Free  State  Boers  having 
removed  their  capital  the  second  time,  to 
Heilbron,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast 
and  away  from  the  railroad.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  a  British  flying  column, 
under  Col.  Mahon,  marched  into  tlie  t)e- 
Jeaguered  city  of  Mafeking,  and  the  long 
siege  of  that  place  was  at  an  end.  It  had 
been  maintained  since  the  9th  of  the  previ- 
ous October,  a  period  of  seven  months  and 
eleven  days. 

On  receipt  of  news  of  these  events,  all 
England  went  into  hysterics.  By  midnight 
the  thoroughfares  of  London  were  overrun 
by  jostling,  howling,  gesticulating  crowds. 
Drum  and  fife  corps  paraded  the  streets, 
followed  by  vast  straggling  processions  of 
men,  women  and  children,   madly  waving 


flags  and  shouting  without  intermission. 
Bells  were  rung,  whistles  blown,  and  blaz- 
ing bonfires  built  all  over  the  island.  The 
demonstrations  were  kept  up  through  the 
night  and  the  following  day.  Business  of 
every  kind  was  suspended,  except  the 
"selling  of  flags,  buttons  and  drinks." 
The  dispatches  also  added  that  the  "cab 
drivers  carried  flags  on  their  whips  and  on 
their  horses'  heads  and  tails;  and  some 
wore  paper  caps  of  red,  white  and  blue,  like 
clowns'  caps.  All  the  younger  and  a  good 
many  of  the  elder  sections  of  the  population 
carried  tin  trumpets,  which  they  blew  in- 
cessantly when  not  cheering  vociferously. 
During  the  day  the  shops  were  closed,  while 
groups  of  stovepipe-hatted,  frock-coated, 
middle-aged  and  ordinarily  staid  citizens 
paraded  the  streets  arm-in-arm,  waving 
flags,  blowing  trumpets  and  whistles,  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs,  and  acting  altogether  as 
if  tliey  were  mad  or  drunk." 

At  a  later  period,  on  the  return  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Volunteers  to  London, 
there  were  demonstrations  of  a  still  more 
extraordinary  and  alarming  character.  The 
incident  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  orgy 
of  the  most  astonishing  nature,  strongly 
remindful  of  similar  scenes  in  Rome  during 
the  decline  of  the  Empire.  The  streets  of 
the  metropolis  were  jammed  to  congestion 
by  a  frantic  mob,  in  which  drunkenness  and 
the  lawless  element  predominated.  Women 
were  insulted  and  embraced  in  the  streets, 
children  were  trampled  upon,  and  in  numer- 
ous instances  decent  men  who  protested 
against  such  conduct  were  mobbed  and 
beaten.  Several  persons  were  killed,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  were  carried  to  the 
hospitals  suffering  from  injuries  more  or 
less  severe.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
soldiers  themselves  made  their  way  through 
the  almost  impenetrable  crowds,  and  wher- 
ever they  appeared  rum  and  other  intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  pressed  upon  them 
without  stint.  They  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  barracks,  with  torn  and  be- 
draggled uniforms    and   numerous    bruises 
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and  wounds  as  severe  as  any  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  their  South  African  campaigns. 

It  was  an  amazing  and  ominous  spectacle. 
In  America  the  i^eople  wondered  at  such 
extravagant  demonstrations,  indicating  as 
they  did  a  deterioration  in  the  British 
national  character.  The  quiet  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  own  great  victories  in  the 
Spanish  war  had  been  received  by  the 
American  people  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
to  these  frenzied  ebullitions  in  London  over 
events  of  comparative  insignificance.  They 
brought  a  quick  protest  from  Gen.  Roberts, 
who  cabled  a  request  to  his  countrymen  to 
abstain  from  offering  liquors  to  the  returning 
soldiers. 

These  incidents  resulted  in  the  coining  of 
a  new  word — "Mafficking" — the  meaning  of 
which  is  to  act  in  an  absurd  or  idiotic  man- 
ner under  the  excitement  of  patriotic  fervor. 

On  May  22d  Gen.  Roberts  led  his  forces 
out  of  Kroonstad  and  entered  upon  the  last 
stretch  of  the  road  to  Pretoria.  He  met  with 
but  little  opposition.  His  long  lines  so 
completely  overlapped  the  shorter  ones  of 
the  Boers  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  re- 
treat rapidly  in  order  to  avoid  being  sur- 
rounded. The  advancing  line  was  thirty 
miles  long,  protected  on  the  left  by  Gen. 
French's  cavalry  and  on  the  right  by  Gen. 
Hamilton's  mounted  infantry.  The  progress 
of  the  British  was  rapid  and  resistless, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  During  the 
second  day  they  reached  the  Rhenoster 
River,  having  marched  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours — 
an  extraordinary  feat  for  so  great  an  army 
in  an  enemy's  country.  Here  they  were 
detained  three  days,  building  a  pontoon 
bridge,  the  stream  being  unfordable.  The 
Boers  were  panic-stricken  at  the  vast  num- 
bers opposed  to  them,  and  made  no  effort 
to  hinder  their  progress.  On  the  26th  the 
British  crossed  the  Rhenoster,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  reached  and  crossed  the 
Vaal  River  at  Grobler's  Drift,  near  the  town 
of  Parys.  They  were  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal. 


The  day  after  crossing  the  Vaal,  namely, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  Gen.  Roberts  formally 
declared  the  Orange  Free  State  British  terri- 
tory by  right  of  conquest,  under  the  name 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  This  proc- 
lamation was  met  by  a  counter  one  from 
President  Steyn,  of  the  Free  State,  denying 
the  power  or  authority  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  annex  his  country,  and  holding 
the  burghers  to  their  allegiance. 

On  May  29th  Gen.  Roberts  reached  and 
occupied  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Johannes- 
burg, fifty  miles  north  of  the  Vaal  River, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  city  until  June  1st, 
the  delay  having  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Boer  authorities,  to  give  them  time  to 
move  out  and  prevent  street  fighting. 

Four  days  later,  namely,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1900,  the  British  army  arrived  at 
Pretoria  and  occupied  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal,  having  met  with  scarcely  any 
opposition  since  leaving  Kroonstad.  It  was 
now  learned  from  the  official  records  that  the 
Boers  had  never  had  more  than  35,000  men 
in  the  field,  which  afforded  an  explanation 
of  their  inability  to  oppose  the  final  advance 
of  the  British  army,  numbering  at  that  time, 
in  all  South  Africa,  nearly  300,000  men. 
There  were  probably  at  no  time  more  than 
10,000  or  15,000  Boers  in  front  of  Gen. 
Roberts  after  he  left  Bloemfontein  with  50,- 
000  troops,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  concentrate  a  sufficient  force  to  defend 
their  capital  against  such  an  army. 

The  Transvaal  Government  was  removed 
to  Lydenburg,  in  the  mountains  150  miles 
east  of  Pretoria,  and  some  distance  north  of 
the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  line. 

These  events  might  be  regarded  as  ter- 
minating the  war,  although  desultory  fighting 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  was  sus- 
tained by  small  detachments  of  Boer  troops, 
both  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State, 
for  months  afterward.  In  one  of  these  fights, 
which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  August,  at 
Winburg,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Free 
State,  Gen.  Olivier  and  three  of  his  sons 
were  captured.     After   the   death    of  Gen. 
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Joubert,  Gen.  Louis  Botha  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Boer  armies.  He 
resigned,  however,  in  September,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  Gen.  Viljoen  was  appointed 
temporarily  in  his  place.  The  latter  had  a 
great  reputation  among  his  people  as  a 
brilliant  fighter,  being  known  by  them  as 
the  "Fire  Brand. ' '  Gen.  DeWet  was  another 
prominent  Boer  commander,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  energetic,  resourceful  and  daring 


of  a  royal  warrant,  daXeA  July  ^tfi,  announc- 
ing that  thenceforth  the  Transvaal  would 
form  a  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 
Whether  the  date  of  the  announcement  was 
intentional  or  otherwise,  Americans  can  but 
regard  with  ill  favor  this  royal  proclamation 
of  the  death  of  a  Republic  on  the  natal  day 
of  their  own  independence. 

The  incident  of  annexation  was  empha- 
sized by  the  ofiicial  announcement  of  British 
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beyond  measure.  His  commando,  it  was 
said,  was  composed  mainly  of  men  whose 
homes  and  property  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  British,  and  they  were  accordingly  des- 
perate and  reckless. 

The  Transvaal  Republic,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Transvaal  Province,"  was  annexed 
to  the  British  Empire,  by  proclamation  from 
Lord  Roberts,  on  the  1st  day  of  September 
1900.     This  action  was  taken  by  authority 


losses  in  the  war,  aggregating  48,640  men. 
Of  this  number  21,657  were  killed  inaction, 
680  died  of  wounds,  4,337  died  of  disease, 
2,689  were  missing  and  prisoners,  and  the 
remainder  had  been  invalided  home.  But 
the  loss  in  money  and  national  prestige  was 
far  greater  than  in  human  life.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  as  stated  in  the  official 
reports,  had  amounted  to  about  half  a  billion 
of  dollars ;  while  the  loss  in  military  prestige 
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will  necessitate  greater  expenditures  for 
armaments  in  the  future.  A  hint  of  coming 
trouble  in  store  for  England  in  that  connec- 
tion was  given  in  a  manifesto  from  Lord 
Salisbury  early  in  November.  "  It  will  de- 
pend," he  said,  "  upon  the  disposition  and 
conduct  of  the  Boers  how  long  an  interval 
is  to  elapse  before  their  full  position  as  a 
British  colony  is  attained.  The  brilliant 
success  of  Lord  Roberts'  army  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  imperfections  disclosed  in 
our  own  defensive  armor — imperfections, 
which,  but  for  the  war,  might  have  remained 
unnoticed.  It  will  be  the  urgent  duty  of 
Parliament  and  the  Government  to  remove 
these  defects,  a  duty  which  certainly  could 
not  be  discharged  by  a  ministry  dependent 
upon  a  broken  party." 

His  far-seeing  statesmanship  anticipated 
the  dangers  that  threatened  England  in  the 
future  from  nations  which  had  formerly 
dreaded  her  power,  but  who,  having  ob- 
served the  "  imperfections  in  her  defensive 
armor,"  will  hereafter  be  less  subservient  to 
her  will. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  histo- 
rian, answers  that  clause  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
manifesto  wherein  he  asserts  that  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Boers  as  British  subjects  will 
depend  upon  their  own  conduct.  "  In  a 
single  year,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "the  work 
of  a  generation  in  uniting  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  South  Africa  has  been  undone, 
and  not  even  in  Ireland  has  the  diflicult 
race  problem  been  more  miserably  mis- 
handled." 

Early  in  September,  1900,  President  Krii- 
ger,  with  Secretary  Reitz  and  the  archives  of 
the  Republic,  crossed  the  Portugal  frontier 
and  took  refuge  in  Lourenzo  Marquez.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  19th  of  October,  when 
he  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  Dutch  cruiser 
"Gelderland,"  with  Holland  as  his  objec- 
tive point,  a  suitable  refuge  having  been 
provided  for  him  by  the  young  Queen  of  that 
country.  He  landed  at  Marseilles,  France, 
November  22d,  where  he  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 


His  progress  northward  from  that  city  was 
a  continuous  ovation.  He  was  met  at  every 
station  along  the  road  to  Paris  by  immense 
throngs  of  people  who  manifested  the  most 
intense  devotion  and  friendliness,  not  only 
for  the  exiled  President  in  person,  but  also 
for  the  little  nations  that  he  represented. 
His  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  French 
nation  proved  to  be  an  occasion  of  extraor- 
dinary character.  The  Mayor  and  other 
high  dignitaries  met  him  at  the  railway 
station  and  tendered  him  the  hospitality  of 
the  city.  He  was  also  accorded  a  special 
reception  in  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  by 
President  Loubet,  who  subsequently  made 
a  ceremonious  call  on  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Republic  in  his 
own  parlors. 

President  Kriiger  remained  in  Paris  until 
the  end  of  December,  when  he  departed  for 
Germany  and  Holland.  It  was  his  expecta- 
tion to  visit  the  German  Emperor  at  Berlin, 
but  while  at  Cologne  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Count  Boegendorf,  German  Minister  to  Lux- 
emburg, who  came  as  a  special  envoy  from  the 
Emperor  to  say  that  the  latter's  plans  would 
not  at  present  permit  him  to  receive  the 
Boer  President.  This  course,  it  was  claimed, 
was  rendered  necessary  by  public  •  policy, 
since  Mr.  Kriiger's  object  in  visiting  Europe 
was  to  induce  the  rulers  of  the  principal 
nations  to  abandon  their  former  neutrality 
and  join  in  an  effort  to  compel  England  to 
arbitrate  the  questions  at  issue.  Mr.  Kriiger 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  the 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  to  receive  him.  In  a 
public  speech  he  referred  to  the  incident  in 
this  language : 

"I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  cii- 
cumstance  which  prevents  His  Majesty  from 
receiving  me  to-day  will  become  more  favoi- 
able  later.  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  spirit  of  justice  of  the  Emperor, 
who,  without  knowing  me,  sent  me  four 
years  ago  significant  encouragement.  I 
shall  stay  some  time  at  The  Hague  and  will 
then  renew  my  request,  and  this  time  tbe 
Emperor  will  not  refuse." 
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So  profoundly  were  his  feelings  wrought 
upon,  and  so  keen  was  his  disappointment, 
that  he  returned  to  his  apartments  in  tears. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria, 
also  declined  to  receive  ths  Boer  President, 
and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  German 
incident,  created  a  general  impression  that 
his  mission  to  Europe  in  behalf  of  his  people 
was  a  failure. 

But  the  tone  of  the  Continental  press  re- 
mained friendly,  and  the  hospitable  mani- 
festations of  the  people  continued.  Even  in 
Germany  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
did  not  appear  to  affect  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Kriiger's  welcome  at  Cologne 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character, 
although  the  municipal  authorities,  acting 
upon  a  hint  from  the  Government,  refrained 
from  giving  it  their  ofhcial  sanction.  The 
demonstrations  at  Cologne  culminated  on 
December  4th  in  a  riot  in  front  of  the  British 
Consulate,  whereupon  the  authorities  for- 
bade any  further  public  manifestations. 

In  Belgium  the  popular  excitement  was 
of  such  a  character  that  Mr.  Kriiger  was 
advised  to  avoid  the  territory  of  that  country 
in  his  journey  to  Holland,  lest  serious  com- 
plications with  England  should  ensue.  He 
reached  The  Hague  December  6th,  and  was 
greeted  at  the  station  by  the  Burgomaster 
and  Counsellors  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  His  welcome  to  Holland  was  em- 
phatic in  its  friendliness. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
Kriiger  demonstrations  in  France  was  a 
sensational  speech  by  Gen.  Mercier,  in  the 
Senate,  on  December  4th.  The  General  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  war  with  Enuland, 
and  claimed  that  an  invasion  of  the  island  by 
French  troops  would  be  entirely  practicable. 
He  demanded  that  the  Government  should 
introduce  into  its  plans  for  mobilizing  the 
army,  the  naval  methods  of  rapid  embarka- 
tion and  debarkation  of  expeditionary  forces. 
During  the  course  of  the  speech  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  M.  Fallieres,  intervened, 
declaring  that  Gen.  Mercier's  remarks  were 
out  of  order;  and,  the  question  being  sub- 


mitted to  a  vote,  the  President  was  sustained 
with  cheers.  The  British  press  treated  the 
incident  with  levity,  on  the  ground  that 
Gen.  Mercier  was  merely  seeking  notoriety. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continues,  both  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Gen. 
DeWet  has  a  considerable  force  under  his 
command,  and  by  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments prevents  the  concentration  of  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops  to  surround  or  capture 
him.  His  tactics  consist  in  rapid  movements 
and  quick  rushes  upon  unexpected  and 
lightly  guarded  places,  by  which  means  he 
succeeds  in  maintaining  a  state  of  constant 
agitation  and  expectancy. 

About  the  first  of  December  Gen.  Roberts 
turned  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
South  Africa  over  to  Gen.  Kitchener,  and 
returned  to  England.  In  the  course  of  a 
public  speech,  just  prior  to  his  departure, 
he  expressed  sentiments  of  so  extraordinary 
a  character  as  to  verge  close  upon  the  sen- 
sational. Referring  to  those  whom  he  had 
so  gallantly  met  in  the  field,  he  declared 
that  when  peace  was  restored  he  would  say 
to  Boers  and  Englishmen  that  they  were  all 
one  people,  in  one  country;  that  they  had 
one  interest,  and  that  Englishmen  honored 
the  Afrikanders  for  the  heroism  they  had 
displayed  in  the  war.  He  said,  however, 
that  they  had  been  fighting  for  a  wrong 
cause,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  their 
misguided  rulers.  "Nevertheless,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "we  honor  them  for  fighting  for  the 
liberty  we  ourselves  so  thoroughly  believe 
in."  He  then  closed  Ids  remarks  with  this 
significant  declaration:  "And  now,  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  truth,  justice  and  freedom, 
we  are  prepared  to  extend  these  privileges, 
which  every  Englishman  values,  to  those 
who  have  been  fighting  against  us." 

Additional  weight  was  attached  to  Gen. 
Roberts'  remarks  by  simultaneous  intima- 
tions from  influential  sources  that  it  was 
the  i^urpose  of  the  British  Government  to 
authorize  the  re-establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Boer  Republic  in  a  portion  of  the 
Transvaal  territory. 
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T  G  H  T I  N  G  of  a  more 
or  less  desultory  char- 
acter in  the  Philippine 
Islands  followed  the 
capture  of  Malolos,  re- 
corded on  page  147.  A 
peculiar  class  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  was  in- 
augurated by  the  natives,  which  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  annoying.  The  Fil- 
ipinos were  unable  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  American  volun- 
teers either  in  the  field  or  from 
behind  their  intrenchments,  but 
they  continued  as  persistent  in 
their  resistance  to  our  authority 
as  they  were  feeble  in  their  mili- 
tary efforts.  The  American  force 
was  not  large  enough  to  sustain 
an  aggressive  campaign  and  at 
the  same  time  guard  the  captured 
towns.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  any  particular  place  was 
abandoned  by  our  troops,  either 
by  advancing  beyond  it  or  retir- 
ing toward  their  base  of  supplies, 
it  was  instantly  reoccupied  by 
the  watchful  Filipinos.  And  this 
system  of  warfare  continued  for 
months. 

At  dusk  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1899,  an  expedition  set  out  from 
Manila  under  Gen.  Lawton,  with 
the  purpose  of  crossing  Laguna 
Lake  and  capturing  the  important  town  of 
Santa    Cruz,  on  the   opposite    shore.     This 
town  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lnguna, 
forty-eight  miles  from   Manila,   and  has  a 
population  of  about  13,000.     The  American 
force  consisted  of  1,500  troops,  200  of  whom 
were    picked    sharpshooters.      They    were 


moved  in  a  flotilla  of  twenty  canoes,  towed 
by  steam  tugs  and  convoyed  by  three  gun- 
boats. 

The  expedition  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Cruz  the  following  day,  April  9th,  and 
the  troops  were  landed  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  city.  The  assault  began  just  at  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  A  line  of 
American  troops  extended  two  miles  inland. 


AMERICAN  TROOl'S  LANDING  AT  SANTA  CRIZ. 

the  left  resting  on  the  lake  as  tire  column 
advanced  northward  toward  the  cit}'.  Their 
progress  was  rapid.  The  men  were  told  off 
into  squads  of  twelve  each,  and  they  fought  ia 
the  old-time  frontier  fashion,  from  behind 
trees,  crawling  through  bushes,  and  rushing 
across  the   open    spaces.      Meanwhile    the 
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gunboats  on  tlie  lake  poured  a  relentless  fire 
into  the  Filipino  works.  Tiieir  resistance  was 
stubborn,  the  little  brown  men  fighting  gal- 
lantly frosn  behind  breastworks;  but  they 
could  not  face  the  fire  of  the  American  gun- 
boats and  the  steady  onrush  of  the  volun- 
teers. Their  works  were  soon  carried  and 
the  Filipiaios  driven  into  and  through  the 
town,  where  a  hot  fight  was  maintained  for 


^'.viiVl:.    1-U,il'l-Su   .^..l.lilhK. 

some  time  in  the  streets  and  from  the  cover 
of  the  houses.  But  our  troops  were  soon  in 
full  possession,  and  Gen.  Lawton  established 
Jii.s  headquarters  in  the  Governor's  Palace. 
It  is  remarkable  to  relate  that  in  this  battle 
the  Americans  had  only  one  man  killed  and 
nine  wounded ;  while  the  Filipinos  lost 
ninety-tliree  killed  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber   wounded,    many    of    the    latter    being 


carried  away  or  concealed  in  the  homes  of 
their  friends. 

Gen.  Lawton  remained  in  Laguna  Prov- 
ince until  April  16th,  when  he  returned  to 
Manila,  having  meanwhile  driven  all  the 
armed  natives  to  the  northward.  But  as 
soon  as  he  evacuated  the  towns  they  were 
reoccupied  by  the  Filipinos,  even  before 
the  American  rear  guard  was  out  of  sight. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  follow  the 
numerous  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the 
Philippine  war.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
general  character.  It  was  like  warring  with 
phantom  armies.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  large  bodies  of  Filipinos  would  melt 
away  and  vanish,  and  in  their  stead  the 
neighboring  villages  would  swarm  with 
whiteclad,  loyal  and  smiling  "amigos." 
But  no  sooner  would  the  Americans  pass 
out  of  sight  than  these  amiable  natives  were 
again  transformed,  as  if  by  the  wave  of  a 
magician's  wand,  into  grim  battalions  of 
warriors,  ready  to  kill  or  be  killed.  Their 
usual  practice,  however,  was  to  follow  our 
troops  at  a  distance  and  pick  them  off  one 
at  a  time.  This  system  of  fighting  came  to 
be  known  as  "snipping,"  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  our  troops.  It  was  like 
the  old  Indian  warfare  of  the  border,  except 
that  the  Filipinos  did  not  push  the  fighting 
with  the  energy  and  vehemence  that  char- 
acterized our  Red  Men. 

Following  the  events  just  related,  several 
fierce  battles  were  fought.  In  one  of  these, 
which  occurred  near  Guinga,  a  small  town 
six  miles  northeast  of  Malolos,  on  April  23d, 
Col.  Stotsenberg,  of  the  Nebraska  Regiment, 
was  killed.  He  was  an  exceptionally  brave 
and  efficient  officer,  as  well  'as  a  typical 
American,  and  his  death  intensified  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war. 

On  the  2eth  of  April  the  Americans  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  outskirts  of 
Calumpit,  driving  the  Filipinos  from  their 
intrenchments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  following  day  they  crossed 
the  river,  charged  the  natives  in  their 
works,    and     drove     them    in    a    running 
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fight  nortliward  along  the  railroad  to  Apolit. 
In  these  engagements  two  Americans  were 
killed  and  several  wounded,  and  the  volun- 
teers displayed  a  gallantry  that  won  the 
hearty  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Gen.  Lawton 
made  a  dash  southward  into  the  province 
of  Cavite,  where  he  encountered  and  dis- 
persed a  fortified  body  of  more  than  4,000 
Filipinos,  killing  and  capturing  about  one- 


welcome  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
arrival  of  our  troops."  But  it  transpired  a 
few  days  later  that  these  enthusiastic  inhab- 
itants were,  in  fact,  Filipino  soldiers,  prepar- 
ing a  very  skillful  ambuscade  for  their 
"deliverers."  The  third  day  after  Gen. 
Lawton's  triumphant  entry  into  Imus,  and 
while  the  Americans  were  still  in  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  very  cordial  welcome 
they  had  received,    a  portion  of    the    4th 


"AMIGOS"  IN  FILIPINO  VILLAGE. 


third  of  their  number.  He  penetrated  as 
far  south  as  Imus,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
a  population  seemingly  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  All  the  towns  and  villages  ex- 
tended an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  Amer- 
icans. The  entire  population  seemed  to  re- 
joice at  the  coming  of  their  deliverers.  So 
pronounced  were  the  demonstrations  that 
Gen.  Otis  felt  inspired  to  cable  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  that  the  "inhabitants 
in  that  country  rejoice  at  deliverance,  and 


Infantry,  while  reconnoitering  about  six 
miles  south  of  the  town,  was  surrounded  by 
a  large  body  of  ' '  apparently  friendly 
natives,"  and  would  have  been  annihilated 
except  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. After  that  incident  the  Americans 
were  more  careful  about  reposing  confidence 
in  the  friendly  protestations  of  the  natives. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1899,  Gen.  Bates 
arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Sulu  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  the 
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Sultan.  Ths  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
which  constitute  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  are  of  Arabic 
extraction,  and  were  called  Moors,  orMoros, 
by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  their  dark 
color  and  resemblance  to  the  Moors  of  North- 
ern Africa.  They  are  a  highly  sensitive, 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  to  manu- 
facture steel  tools  and  weapons  of  a  superior 
quality.     Their  native  swords — the  "kris," 


or  thrusts  of  their  enemy — that  in  close 
quarters  a  single  Moro  is  usually  a  good 
match  for  half  a  dozen  well-armed  soldiers, 
The  religion  of  the  Moros  is  a  hybrid 
combination  of  heathen  superstitions  and 
Mohammedanism ;  but  they  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  the  imperfections  of  their  faith  by 
a  fanatical  adherence  to  its  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Polygamy  and  slavery  constitute 
two  of  its  leading  features.  Slavery,  how- 
ever, as  it  exists  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  is  not 


A  MORO  SULTAN  AND  HIS  COL'RT. 


with  a  waving  or  flame-shaped  two-edged 
blade,  and  the  "barong,"  having  a  heavy 
curved  blade — are  composed  of  steel  almost 
as  fine  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Damascus 
manufacture,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
razor-like  edge.  A  Moro  warrior,  with  a  single 
sweep  of  one  of  these  ferocious  weapons, 
will  sever  liis  antagonist's  body  in  twain,  or 
remove  his  head  as  easily  as  he  would  clip 
a  willow  twig.  They  are  likewise  so  expert 
in  the  use  of  their  swords — dancing  and 
leaping  from  side  to  side  to  avoid  the  strokes 


in  its  most  repnignant  form.  The  master,  it 
is  true,  possesses  the  legal  prerogative  of 
life  and  death  over  his  slaves,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  exercise  this  right  when  he  feels 
the  disposition;  yet  a  resort  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity is  by  no  means  frequent.  It  is 
usually  confined  to  cases  of  infidelity  or 
other  extraordinary  provocation.  Slaves  are 
composed  principally  of  persons  who  have 
sold  themselves  into  servitude  in  payment 
of  debts,  prisoners  captured  in  war,  or  the 
descendants  of  both  these  classes.   The}'  are 
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treated  as  servants  or  dependents,  rather 
than  sL'vta,  and  since  the  advent  of  the 
Americans  there  is  but  little  distinction 
between  tbem  and  other  members  of  the 
family.  Slave  children  attend  the  schools 
that  have  been  established,  on  equal  terms 
Vv'ith  those  born  of  free  parents ;  and  there  is 
practically  no  social  or  religious  ostracism 
on  account  of  servitude. 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  an  emperor,  ruling 
with  de&potic  power  over  an  empire  of  140 
to  150  Islands  and  islets,  of  which  about  90 
are  inhabited.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  has  within  his  domains 
from  200,000  to  600,000  subjects, 
including  women,  children  and 
slavfs;  but  there  has  never  been 
an  accurate  enumeration  of  the 
pejple.  It  is  not  known  how 
mrniy  soldiers  the  Sultan  could 
put  into  the  field ;  it  is  presumed 
that  he  could  raise  an  army  of  at 
least  30,000  desperate  and  fanatical 
followers,  each  of  whom  would 
esteem  it  a  special  favor  to  die  in 
the  cause  of  Islam.  The  Sultan's 
authority,  beyond  the  island  of 
Sulu,  where  his  capital  is  located, 
is  administered  by  "datos,"  or 
lesser  sultans,  who  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  obey  his  orders  when  it 
suits  their  convenience,  or  when 
he  has  the  power  to  enforce  his 
independent  will. 

Gen.  Bates'  mission  was  a  delicate  one. 
Its  success  required  not  onlj'  a  high  order  of 
intelligence,  but  great  discretion  and  that 
peculiar  quality  of  diplomacy  which  seems 
to  concede  every  essential  point  while  in 
fact  fully  securing  its  own  predetermined 
purpose.  The  treaty  which  he  negotiated 
with  the  Sultan  recognized  existing  con- 
ditions, including  slavery  and  polygamy,  and 
left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Sul- 
tan, under  American  supervision.  Any  at- 
tempt at  that  time  to  change  the  customs 
of  the  Moros  would  have  led  to  a  war  of  ex- 
termination.    Meanwhile  schools  have  been 


established  and  great  progress  toward  en- 
lightment  is  already  observable.  Both  slav- 
ery and  polygamy  are  receding  before  the 
advance  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  bel'eved 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these 
"twin  relics  of  barbarism"  will  entirely  dis- 
appear from  among  these  people.  When 
this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  bene- 
fits of  Western  civilization  will  become  more 
manifest  to  the  teeming  millions  of  the  East. 
During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  the  events  just  related  and  the 


R.\ILRO.A.D  TRAIN  AT  TAKLAC. 

following  November,  very  little  occurred  in 
the  Philippines  worthy  of  historical  record. 
The  Filii^ino  capital  remained  at  Tarlac,  a 
city  located  near  the  center  of  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  and  it  was  supposed  that  their  mili- 
tary forces  were  concentrated  there  and  in 
that  vicinity.  Gen.  Otis  accordingly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  surrounding  them  and 
forcing  their  surrender,  and  thus  bringing 
the  war  to  a  speedy  end.  Gen.  MacArthur 
was  at  Angeles,  on  the  railroad  south  of 
Tarlac,  with  a  strong  force;  Gen.  Lawton 
was  campaigning  with  his  usual  vigor  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Cabanatuan,  almost  directly  east 
from  Tarlac,  while  Gen.  Wheaton,  with 
another  strong  detachment,  was  sent  around 
by  sea  from  Manila  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Filipino  capital.  The 
plan  was  for  Wheaton  and  Lawton  to  unite 
their  forces  to  the  north  of  Tarlac  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Filipinos,  while 
MacArthur  drove  them  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments  from  the  south.  It  was  a  well-con- 
ceived campaign,  and  must  have  resulted  in 
complete  success,  except  for  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  natives  and  the  celerity  with 
which  they  made  their  movements.  Agui- 
naldo  seems  to  have  been  fully  informed  re- 
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garding  the  intentions  of  the  American  com- 
manders, and  before  the  trap  intended  for 
him  could  be  set  or  sprung,  he  moved  his 
army  northward  from  Tarlac  to  Bayombong. 
This  ])lace  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Luzon 
Valley,  near  th(?  mountains,  away  from  the 
railroad  and  diflicult  of  access.  It  had  been 
designated  as  tlie  new  capital  of  the  Repub- 
lic by  decree  of  the  Filijuno  Congress,  on 
the  5th  of  tlie  previous  month,  and  had  been 
fortified  in  anticipation  of  the  movement 
just  described.  On  November  11th,  during 
these  operations,  a  severe  battle  was  fought 
at  San  Jacinto,  some  distance  north  of  Tar- 


lac and  well  inland  from  the  western  coast, 
which  will  be  long  remembered  by  Ameri- 
cans for  the  tragedy  enacted  there.  Maj. 
John  A.  Logan,  a  promising  young  vol- 
unteer officer  and  son  of  the  famous  states- 
man and  general,  John  A.  Logan,  was  killed 
in  this  battle,  while  leading  his  regiment  in 
a  charge  against  the  enemy,  so  brilliant  and 
daring  as  to  be  strongly  remindful  of  some 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  elder  Logan  dur- 
ing the  struggles  of  our  great  Civil  War. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  became  active  again 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  away  to  the 
southward.  No  sooner  was  peace  restored 
in  one  section  than  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  another,  like  a  patient  whose  tainted 
blood  manifests  its  impurities  by  eruptions 
on  various  portions  of  the  body.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  Gen.  Lawton  was 
recalled  to  the  capital  to  head  important 
operations  in  that  locality,  and  here  this 
brave  and  well-beloved  officer  met  an  un- 
timely death  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  fall  of  Maj.  Logan. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Gen.  Lawton  to 
Manila,  he  led  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
two  infantry  battalions  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  against  the  fortified  town  of  San 
Mateo,  which  is  located  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  about  fourteen  miles  north- 
east of  the  capital.  This  expedition  started 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1899.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  it  reached  the  San  Mateo 
River,  which  was  so  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
as  to  be  almost  impassable.  While  the  men 
were  crossing.  Gen.  Lawton,  according  to 
his  invariable  custom,  exposed  himself  with 
the  utmost  indifference  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
In  an  instant  after  advancing  to  the  firing 
line  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  Mauser 
bullet,  sent  with  deadly  aim  by  a  sharp- 
shooter belonging  to  the  command  of  Gen. 
Pio  del  Pilar,  who  was  disputing  the  passage 
of  the  river.  With  a  slight  exclamation  of 
pain,  Gen.  Lawton  fell  to  the  ground  and 
immediately  afterward  expired.  His  body 
was  forwarded  to  Manila,  and  sent  thence 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  was  laid  to 
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rest  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  new  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  civil  government  in  the  Pliilippine 
Islands,  with  Judge  Wm.  H.  Taft,  of 
the  Federal  Court  at  Cincinnati,  an  able 
and  conservative  man,  as  president.  The 
Commission  was  authorized  to  organize 
a  government  in  the  islands  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  previous  com- 
mission, which  favored  for  Luzon  and  the 
islands  inhabited  by  civilized  tribes,  govern- 
ments analogous  to  those  of  Amer- 
ican territories,  with  suffrage  re- 
stricted by  educational  or  property 
qualifications,  or  both,  and  a  small 
body  of  American  officials  in  con- 
trol. For  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
and  the  islands  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hammedans, it  was  assumed  that 
the  government  would  be  con- 
ducted through  the  agency  of 
Sultans  or  chiefs,  which  would  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  existing 
conditions  in  those  islands.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
Philippines,  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati gave  a  public  banquet  in 
honor  -of  Judge  Taft,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  on  this  occasion 
he  declared  that  "he  was  not  now, 
and  never  had  been,  an  expan- 
sionist;" but  he  qualified  this 
assertion  by  declaring  that  "cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control, 
the  sequel  of  the  Spanish  war,  have  thrust 
on  us  responsibility- for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines." 

EaHy  in  April  Gen.  Otis  was  relieved  of 
command  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  his 
own  request,  and  Gen.  Mac  Arthur  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  liim  as  military  governor. 

The  new  commander  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  dividing  his  forces  up  into  small 
detachments,  and  stationhig  them  at  nu- 
merous places  throughout  tlie  disaffected 
sections,  so  as  to  command  a  large  area  of 
territory.     But  while  he  succeeded  measur- 


ably in  the  latter  respect,  he  so  reduced 
some  of  his  own  detachments  that  they 
could  not  resist  tlie  forces  that  were  con- 
centrated against  them ;  and  in  this  way 
a  number  of  minor  disasters  befell  our  troops. 
The  experience  was  unusual,  and  it  provoked 
an  inquh-y  in  tlie  nature  of  a  remonstrance 
from  the  head  of  the  War  Department.  Gen. 
MacArthur  replied  that  he  could  not  cover 
the  territory  and  maintain  peace  without  a 
larger  force.  Arrangements  were  accord- 
ingly made,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
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the  political  campaign  of  1900,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines 
to  about  70,000  men,  and  the  American 
commander  was  instructed  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous,  aggressive  campaign,  with  a  view 
to  ending  the  war  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Archipelago  at  the  end  of  November, 
1900. 

Meanwhile  a  system  of  public  schools 
similar  to  our  own  had  been  established  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults.     The    natives,    for    the    most   part. 
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accepted  our  scheme  of  education  with 
enthusiasm,  and  tlie  department  hopes  that 
it  may  by  this  means  soon  Americanize  the 
wliole  population.  Filipino  girls,  especially, 
take  kindly  to  learning.  The  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  slow,  and  sometimes  in- 
efficient; Initno  hostility  to  the  system  has 
been  manifested,  either  by  parents  or 
children. 

Up  to  September  1,  1900,  the  American 
Military  Governor  had  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus of  .f6, 000, 000,  Mexican  currency,  from 
taxes,  licenses,  customs  duties,  etc.,  and  on 
the  above  date  this  amount  was  transferred 
to  the  civil  authorities  and  deposited  in  the 
insular  treasury.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  Civil  Commission,  with  .Judge  Taft  pre- 
siding, decided  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  of 
this  surplus  to  the  immediate  construction 
and  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  in  the 
islands;  and  in  view  of  the  universal  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  integrity  of  Gen. 
MacArthur,  the  entire  amount  was  placed  in 
his  hands  for  disbursement.  The  wisdom 
•of  this  course  was  conceded  in  the  fact  tljat 
he  had  under  his  control  more  than  65,000 
men,  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  tine  a  body  of  engineers  as  could  be  found 
in  the  world,  whose  services  could  be  util- 
ized in  the  promotion  of  these  improvements, 
and  others  that  were  in  contemplation. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  1900, 
startling  rumors  of  trouble  in  China  began 
to  reach  Europe  and  America.  There  had 
been  fresh  outbreaks  of  a  native  organization 
called  "Boxers."  They  had  torn  up  or 
destroyed  railroad  tracks  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  had  massacred  many 
foreigners.  These  people  were  especially 
bitter  against  the  missionaries  and  native 
Christians,  but  their  hatred  extended  like- 
wise to  all  foreigners,  who  were  designated  by 
them,  and  l)y  the  Ciiinese  generally,  as 
"  foreign  devils." 

No  one  knew  the  extent  of  the  "  Boxer  " 
organization,  or  wliat  proportion  of  the 
Chinese  fxjpulation  it  embraced.  It  soon 
developed,  however,  that  the  Dowager  Em- 


press An  and  many  of  the  principal  officials 
of  the  Chinese  Government  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  secretly  encourag- 
ing its  acts  of  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  Kwang 
Su,  appeared  to  be  imbued  with  progressive 
ideas,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of  decided 
friendliness  toward  foreign  enterprise. 

The  "Boxer"  organization  was  in  active 
existence  as  far  back  as  1889,  when  it  insti- 
gated numerous  revolts  against  foreign  en- 
croachments on  Chinese  territory.  It  grew 
rapidly  from  that  time,  until  at  present  it 
undoubtedly  embraces  a  large  part  of  the 
native  Chinese  population,  either  through 
sympathy  or  active  co-operation.  The  name 
is  a  misnomer,  for  it  does  not  convey  a  true 
idea  of  the  character  or  purposes  of  the 
organization.  It  gives  the  impression  of  a 
coarse  and  ignorant  mob,  when  in  fact  it  is 
a  society  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
patriotic  elements  of  the  Empire,  as  patriot- 
ism is  understood  in  China.  The  Chinese 
name  for  the  organization  is  "  I  Ho  Oman,'" 
the  literal  translation  of  which  is  "Rigk/eons 
Harmony  Fists."  The  Western  mind  is  too 
practical  to  grasp  the  subtilty  of  Oriental 
meaning,  and  the  name  lias  accordingly 
been  sliortened  into  the  expressive,  but  un- 
refined, term  of  "Boxers." 

The  Empress  Dowager  is  the  aunt  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
originally  a  slave,  whose  beauty  and  grace 
of  manner  captivated  the  fancy  of  a  former 
sovereign.  He  brought  her  into  his  family, 
and  eventually  raised  her  to  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  purple.  This  story  may  be  true 
or  it  may  not;  but  it  has  an  agreeable  flavor 
of  romance,  and  doubtless  possesses  as  large 
an  element  of  truth  as  some  other  historical 
incidents. 

The  late  Emperor  died  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  surrounded  by  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  assisted  in  his  departure  by  his 
energetic  female  relative.  He  did  not  take 
time,  at  any  rate,  todesignate  his  successor: 
but  the  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  his  body 
when  this  duty  was  performed  for  him  bv 
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the  Dowager  Empress.  She  caused  her 
nephew,  a  mere  infant,  to  be  proclaimed 
ruler  of  the  Empire,  with  herself  as  regent. 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  Government. 

In  this  manner  the  Dowage  Empress 
secured  and  retained  power  until  1889,  when 
the  young  Emperor 
asserted  his  prerog- 
ative and  assumed 
the  reins  of  gover- 
ment.  During  the 
succeeding  nine 
years  he  remained 
in  control,  but, 
having  shown  a 
decided  leaning 
toward  modern 
ideas  and  Western 
civilization,  the 
Dowager  Empress, 
in  189S,brought  her 
powerful  influence 
to  bear,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ' '  sup- 
pressing" the  Em- 
peror. An  imperial 
edict  was  pub- 
lished, stating  that 
Kwang  Su  had  re- 
signed in  favor  of 
the  Dowager  Em- 
press and  she  there- 
upon assumed  the 
royal  functions. 
The  secrets  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  are 
so  carefully  guard- 
er  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  believed 
the  Emperor  had 
been  murdered ; 
biTt  this  suspicion 
at  length  proved  to 
be  without  founda- 
t  i  0  n.  Meanwhile 
the  Empress  Dow- 
ager had  caused  an 
infant  son  of  Prince 


Tuan  to  be  declared  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  her  rule.  Prince 
Tuan  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Imperial  Army,  and  had  long  been  known 
as  the  leader  of  the  anti-foreign  faction. 
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As  soon  as  the  outrages  against  the 
missionaries  became  known,  and  the  foreign 
governments  made  a  movement  for  their 
protection,  Prince  Tuan  assumed  control  of 
tlie  government,  and  issued  imperial  edicts 
ordering  the  enrollment  of  "Boxers"  and 
the  expulsion  of  all  "foreign  devils"  from 
China. 

The  first  demand  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Boxers  was  made  by  the  Spanish  Min- 


tions  at  Pekin.  Among  the  rest  was  a  party 
of  blue-jackets  from  the  United  States  cruiser 
"Newark,"  who  enhanced  the  brilliancy 
of  the  display  by  the  picturesqueness  o| 
their  uniforms  and  their  superb  discipline. 
Ta-ku  is  at  the  mouth  of  Pei-ho  River,  and 
is  defended  by  strong  earthworks  called 
"  mud  forts."  The  Chinese  Government 
refused  to  grant  permission  to  the  foreigners 
to  pass  these  forts.   This  refusal  accentuated 
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ister  at  Pekin,  on  the  24th  of  May.  The 
demand  was  accompanied  by  a  threat  that 
if  this  were  not  done  all  the  powers  would 
land  troops  in  China.  The  Chinese  officials 
immediately  brought  their  tricky  diplomacy 
into  play,  and  endeavored  to  allay  appre- 
hension by  fair  promises.  But  nothing  was 
done,  and  on  tlie  29th  of  May  all  the  foreign 
ships  at  the  post  of  Ta-ku,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  landed  marines  and 
prepared  to  march  to  their  respective  lega- 


the  peril  and  increased  the  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  legations  at  Pekin.  Our  Gov- 
ernment at  once  instructed  its  minister  to 
w'arn  the  Chinese  Government  to  stamp  out 
the  Boxer  insurrection  thorough!}'  and 
promptly,  and  to  provide  proper  guarantees 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
in  China.  The  authorities  were  not  then 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Empire,  nor  of  the 
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real  danger  which  threatened  foreign  resi- 
dents. 

On  May  31st  the  Chinese  Government,  in 
obedience  to  an  ultimatum  from  the  foreign 
powers,  granted  permission  for  the  marines 
to  pass  the  Ta-Jra  forts,  and  at  noon  that 
day  360  men,  composed  of  British,  Italian, 
Russian,  French,  American  and  Japanese 
marines,  set  out  for  Pekin,  carrying  with 
them  machine  guns  ready  for  instant 
use.  They  reached  the  capital  the  following 
day,  and  the  American  minister  reported  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  situation 
there.  This  report  allayed  apprehension 
temporarily,  and  led  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  believe  that  the  trouble  was 
measurably  over.  But  on  the  4th  of  .June 
Minister  Conger  sent  another  dispatch  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  He  stated 
that — 

"Outside  of  Pekin  the  murders  and  per- 
secutions by  the  Boxers  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  The  Paoting-Fu  Railway  is  tem- 
porarily abandoned.  Work  on  the  Pekin 
and  Hangkow  line  is  stopped.  All  foreigners 
have  fled.  The  Chinese  Government  seems 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  suppress  the 
trouble.  The  troops  show  no  energy  in 
attacking  the  Boxers." 

The  reference  to  the  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  meant,  of  course,  those  of 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Army,  and  it  was  an 
indication  of  their  profound  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  movement. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  at  Pekin,  and 
indeed  throughout  China,  was  growing 
rapidly  more  alarming.  There  were  daily 
reports  of  massacres  of  missionaries  and 
foreigners  in  various  portions  of  the  Empire. 
At  Pekin  the  whole  foreign  population  was 
terror-stricken  by  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  mobs.  The  missionaries,  who  were 
in  hourly  dread  of  massacre,  had  congre- 
gated for  protection  in  the  Methodist  "com- 
pound," and  on  the  12th  a  secretary  of  the 
Japanese  Legation  was  murdered  at  one  of 
the  city  railway  stations.  Railroad  com- 
munication between  Pekin  and  Tientsin  had 


been  cut  off,  but  the  road  was  seized  by 
foreign  troops  and  active  preparations  made 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Pekin.  This  relief 
expedition  was  composed  of  British,  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  French,  Italians,  Austrians, 
Japanese  and  Americans,  and  consisted  of 
about  2,500  men,  under  command  of  British 
Admiral  Seymour.  They  set  out  June  10th 
for  the  capital,  and  on  the  12th  reached  a 
place  called  Lang  Fang,  whereupon  the 
railroad  in  their  rear,  as  well  as  between 
them  and  Pekin,  was  destroyed.  On  the 
13th  and  14tli  they  had  engagements  with 
large  bodies  of  Boxers,  who  were  defeated ; 
but  being  now  confronted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  communication  with  their 
base  of  supplies  cut  off,  the  Allies  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Tientsin. 

During  this  time  the  Chinese  were  plant- 
ing torpedoes  in  the  mouth  of  Pei-ho  River 
and  assembling  a  large  force  of  troops  at  the 
mud  forts,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
attacking  the  foreign  fleet  lying  before  Ta-ku. 
Accordingly,  on  June  16th,  by  concert  of 
action,  the  commanders  of  the  British, 
French,  Russian,  German  and  Japanese 
warships  notified  the  commanders  of  the 
Chinese  forts  to  withdraw  their  troops  before 
a  specified  hour  the  following  day,  or  they 
would  be  fired  upon. 

In  reply  to  the  ultimatum,  but  before  the 
hour  specified,  the  Chinese  opened  fire  on 
the  ships,  and  a  vigorous  bombardment 
ensued.  The  battle  lasted  several  hours, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  two  of  the 
Chinese  forts  and  the  capture  of  the  remain- 
der by  foreign  landing  parties  in  bayonet 
charges.  During  the  engagement  a  British 
gunboat  and  a  German  warship  were  badly 
damaged,  two  British  merchant  vessels  were 
sunk  and  a  Russian  gunboat  was  blown  up. 
The  Chinese  loss  was  heavy,  while  20  of 
the  allies  were  reported  as  killed  and  57 
wounded. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  matters 
had  reached  a  crisis  at  Pekin.  On  the 
morning  of  June  13th,  while  Mr.  Cheshire, 
of  the  American  Legation,  was  going  in  a 
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cart  to  the  Tsiing  Li  Yamen,  or  foreign 
office,  two  armed  Boxers  in  uniform  came 
Dut  of  a  by  street  and  screamed  at  him. 
They  then  ran  down  Legation  Street,  scream- 
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ing  ami  waving  tiieir  spears,  and  trying  to 
rally  others  of  their  countrymen.  While 
thus  running  and  screaming  they  encoun- 
tered some  German  soldiers  and  the  German 


minister,  whereupon  two  of  the  soldiers  ran 
after  them  and  caught  one  of  the  Boxers. 
They  took  him  at  once  to  the  German  Lega- 
tion, and  it  is  said  that  as  they  were  on  the" 
way  Baron  Von  Ketteler,  the  German  min- 
ister, followed  and  struck  the  Chinaman 
several  times  with  a  stick.  The  following 
day,  as  the  Baron  was  proceeding  to  the 
foreign  office  in  a  sedan  chair,  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  mob  of  Chinamen  and  killed. 

Instantly  the  alarm  was  given,  and  all 
foreigners  in  Pekin  were  ordered  to  the 
British  Legation,  where  they  threw  up  bar- 
ricades and  prepared  for  a  siege.  Fighting 
followed.  The  Austrian,  Dutch  and  Belgian 
Legations  were  burned,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  was  threatened  by  the  spread- 
ing flames.  Eight  hundred  persons,  in- 
(luding  the  guards,  were  now  confined 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  British  Legation, 
.ind  from  that  time  until  the  14th  of  August, 
when  relief  came,  they  were  subjected  to 
j)ersistent  and  almost  daily  attacks  from  the 
Boxevs,  whose  ranks  seemed  to  embrace  the 
Imperial  Army  and  a  large  part  of  the  native 
jjopulation. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at 
Pekin,  a  series  of  transactions  of  the  most 
exciting  nature  were  occurring  at  Tientsin. 
This  city  is  located  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  and 
likewise  on  the  Pekin  Railwa)'  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  thirty  miles 
above  Ta-ku.  It  has  a  considerable  foreign 
j>opulation,  residing  in  a  section  outside  the 
walls  of  the  native  city,  and  was  guarded  at 
that  time  by  a  foreign  force  of  about  3,000 
troops,  mostly  Russians.  On  the  17th  of 
June  the  Chinese  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Boxers,  began  a  furious  bombardment 
of  the  foreign  quarter,  which  they  kept  up 
without  intermission  for  thirty-six  hours, 
rhen,  having  gained  some  advantages,  ou 
the  18th  they  destroyed  the  American  Con- 
sula'_o  and  seriously  damaged  other  foreign 
property.  As  soon  as  reports  of  the  bombard- 
ment reached  Ta-ku,  a  small  force,  composed 
principally  of  Russians  and  Americans,  set 
out  for  the  relief  of  Tientsin ;  but  they  were 
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met  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  compelled  to  return.  A  stronger  force 
was  immediately  dispatched,  and  on  the 
23d  they  entered  Tientsin,  after  having 
broken  through  the  Chinese  lines  and 
silenced  their  batteries. 

A  large  foreign  army  was  now  rapidly 
massing  at  Ta-ku.  The  9th  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry  had  been  ordered 
over  from  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  Gen.  Chaffee  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
with  the  6th  Cavalry  to  take  command  of 
the  American  army  in  China.  Two  other 
regiments  and  a  battery  were  soon  afterward 
added  to  the  American  forces,  which  were 
increased  to  a  total  of  about  5,000  regulars 
before  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Japan  fur- 
nished 15,000  men,  and  Great  Britain  sent 
10,000  from  her  Indian  contingent.  Russia, 
Germany,  France  and  the  other  nations 
likewise  forwarded  reinforcements,  until  the 
total  foreign  force  aggregated  about  60,000 
men.  But  the  larger  portion  of  these  arrived 
too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fighting. 

Admiral  Seymour's  relief  column,  which, 
as  previously  stated,  had  been  compelled  to 
return  to  Tientsin,  reached  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  on  June  24th,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  its  way  through  nearly  every 
village  on  the  route.  The  Admiral  im- 
mediately attacked  and  captured  the  Chinese 
armory,  and  sent  into  the  city  for  a  relieving 
force,  which  reached  him  two  days  later. 
He  then  burnt  the  armory  and  marched  into 
Tientsin,  having  suffered  a  loss  during  the 
expedition  jof  62  killed  and  206  wounded. 

The  Chinese  forces  immediately  invested 
the  city,  and  began  vigorous  operations  for 
its  capture.  For  two  weeks  they  had  been 
receiving  reinforcements  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  they  surprised  the  foreigners  by  their 
persistence  and  aggressiveness,  as  well  as 
their  effective  use  of  modern  guns  and  artil- 
lery, with  which  they  seemed  to  be  well 
supplied.  In  fact,  the  foreign  force  in 
Tientsin  was  now  battling  with  the  flower  of 
the  Imperial  Army  of  China,  and  not  with 
an  unorganized  mob  of  Boxers. 


On  the  4th  of  July  the  women  and  non- 
combatants  were  safely  removed  to  Ta-ku ; 
and,  after  terrific  fighting  on  the  5th,  6th 
and  7th,  the  Chinese  succeeded  in  recaptur- 
ing the  native  quarter  of  Tientsin.  From 
that  time  until  the  12th  they  fiercely  bom- 
barded the  foreign  quarter  with  Krupp  guns, 
and  made  repeated  attacks  with  heavy 
columns  of  infantry,  all  of  which  were  suc- 
cessfully repulsed.  The  9th  U.  S.  Infantry 
landed  at  Ta-ku  July  9th,  and  a  strong  force 
immediately  set  out  for  the  relief  of  Tientsin. 
On  the  13th  a  general  assault  was  made  on 
the  native  city  and  the  forts  that  protected 
it.  The  fighting  was  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  desperate  character  on  both  sides,  and 
at  nightfall  the  issue  was  undecided.  The 
attack  was  renewed  with  great  fury  on  the 
14th,  and,  the  walls  of  the  native  city  having 
been  breached  with  heavj^  artillery,  the 
allies  made  a  rush  and  captured  both  the 
city  and  the  forts.  Tlie  Chinese  were  utterly 
routed  and  dispersed,  and  Tientsin  was 
relieved  from  further  danger.  During  the 
last  two  days'  fighting  the  Allies  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  nearly  800,  in  addition 
to  more  than  600  who  had  previously  fallen. 
From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  scene 
the  Americans  were  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  their  loss  was  especially  heavy, 
including  the  gallant  Col.  Liscum,  of  the 
9th  Infantry,  who  was  killed  on  the  13th. 

By  this  time  a  sufficient  force  had  been 
collected  at  Tientsin  to  insure  the  relief  of 
Pekin  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  on  the 
4th  of  August  a  column  16,000  strong  set 
out  for  the  capital.  It  was  composed  of 
Russian,  Japanese,  English  and  American 
troops.  They  made  a  forced  march  the  first 
day  to  a  place  called  Pietsang,  on  the  Pei-ho 
River,  eleven  miles  above  Tientsin.  Here 
they  encountered  30,000  Chinese  strongly 
intrenched,  theii-  right  flank  protected  by 
the  river  and  their  left  by  water  with  which 
they  had  flooded  the  low,  flat  country.  The 
position  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  Chinese 
were  well  equipped  with  modern  artillery, 
which  they  used  with  deadly  effect.     The 
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battle  began  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  and  lasted  until  noon,  when  the 
Allies  charged  the  works  and  drove  the 
enemy  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
1,000,  while  the  Chinese  loss,  though  not 
definitely  known,  was  estimated  at  over 
4,000.  It  was  a  bloody  battle  in  proportion 
to  numbers  engaged,  and  was  gallantly  won 
by  the  allied  troops. 

Another  battle  was  fought  the  following 
day,  at  Yangtsun,  an  important  walled 
town  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  twenty  miles 
above  Tientsin.  In  this  fight  the  Chinese 
were  again  completely  routed,  and  retreated 
in  confusion  toward  Pekin,  after  losing  2,000 
men  and  a  portion  of  their  artillery.  The 
losses  of  the  Allies  amounted  to  700,  includ- 
ing numerous  prostrations  from  excessive 
heat.  In  this  battle  the  Americans  had  10 
killed  and  62  wounded;  but  a  portion  of 
their  loss  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  error. 
With  their  usual  dash  and  enterprise  they 
had  succeeded  in  capturing,  just  at  night- 
fall, a  portion  of  the  Chinese  works,  when 
the  English  and  Russian  artillery,  mistaking 
them  for  the  enemy,  fired  several  rounds  into 
their  ranks.  The  loss  resulting  from  this 
error  was  heavier  than  they  had  experienced 
in  the  preceding  battle. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Yangtsun  the  Allies 
resumed  their  progress  toward  the  capital, 
and  on  the  11th  reached  a  place  called  Ma- 
tow,  only  twelve  miles  from  Pekin.  Here 
they  made  no  halt,  but  pushed  on  a  few 
miles  further  to  a  town  called  Chang- 
Chia,  where  a  battle  w'as  fought  in  which 
more  than  500  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  On 
the  13th  they  stormed  and  captured  the 
walled  city  of  Tung-Chow,  eight  miles  from 
Pekin;  and  just  as  night  closed  in  they 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

There  are  but  few  events  in  the  records  of 
history  that  surpass  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  this  little  army  of  heroes.  In  eight 
days  they  had  marched  70  miles,  through  a 
country  thickly  populated  by  a  race  of  in- 


tensely hostile  barbarians.  Nearly  every 
foot  of  their  progress  had  been  gained  by 
stubborn  fighting.  They  had  won  three 
pitched  battles  against  double  their  own 
numbers,  and  stormed  a  walled  city  de- 
fended by  trained  troops  armed  with  gun? 
equal  to  tlieir  own.  In  eight  days'  fighting 
they  had  lost  nearly  thirteen  per  cent  of  theii 
entire  force,  and  inflicted  a  punishment  more 
than  three  times  greater  on  their  enemy.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  they  were  marching  into 
unknown  dangers,  against  the  capital  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  existence,  and  opposed 
by  an  army  whose  dimensions  no  one  could 
estimate.  Certainly  the  achievements  of 
Alexander,  of  Xenophen  and  other  heroes 
of  history  are  no  more  deserving  of  praise 
than  the  brilliant  deeds  of  these  modest 
knights  of  the  closing  year  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, going  into  the  jaws  of  death  and  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown  to  rescue  a  hand- 
ful of  their  fellow  creatures  from  the  fury  of 
a  horde  of  barbarians.  And  they  did  it 
quietly,  calmly,  steadily,  at  the  simple  call 
of  humanity,  with  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  inspire  their  courage  and  no  hope  of  re- 
ward except  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed. 

The  Allies  had  no  sooner  reached  the  gates 
of  the  city  than  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  heavy  firing  from  cannon  and 
small  arms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  legations. 
The  meaning  of  this  was  well  understood. 
There  was  a  hasty  consultation  of  the  allied 
commanders,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
attack  and  force  an  entrance  through  the 
eastern  gates  of  the  city  at  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  plan  was  successfully 
carried  out.  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun 
the  crash  of  cannon  announced  the  purpose 
of  the  forces  of  civilization.  The  battle  was 
hot  and  unrelenting,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  of  August  14th  the  British  and 
Americans  h.ad  succeeded  in  battering  down 
the  most  southerly  of  the  east  gates.  This 
success  was  supplemented  by  the  Russians 
and  Japanese,  who  immediately  afterward 
effected  an  entrance  through  the  other  two 
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gates.  Then  followed  a  grand  rush  of  the 
allied  troops,  and  after  a  running  street  fight 
the  demoralized  Chinese  were  driven  within 
the  precincts  known  as  the  Imperial  City. 
Here  they  made  a  stand,  and  were  permitted 
to  remain  until  tlie  following  day,  when  they 
were  forced  back  still  further  into  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  palace  grounds — the  "  Forbidden 
City."  This  is  the  space  that  contains  the 
sacred  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  which  no  foreigner  is  expected  to 
profane  with  his  presence.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  enter  these  grounds  until  the  4th 
of  September,  when  detachments  from  all 
the  allied  troops  were  marched  through  the 
enclosure  as  an  impressive  lesson  to  the 
Chinese  people.  Through  the  temples  and 
-past  thrones  venerated  by  memories  of 
centuries  marched  the  booted  and  spurred 
legions  of  the  New  World,  each  footstep  a 
warning  to  China  that  the  ancient  dynasty 
had  fallen.  The  Emperor,  tlie  Dowager 
Empress  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
imperial  household  had  fled  during  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  capture  of  the 
city,  but  many  of  the  servants  and  house- 
hold ministers  remained.  The  latter  were 
the  very  cream  of  Chinese  aristocracy,  and 
their  mute  lips  and  downcast  eyes  bore 
eloquent  testimony  to  their  shocked  sensi- 
bilities as  the  hated  foreigners  tramped 
through  the  sacred  precincts.  Thus  8,000 
of  the  allied  troops  crossed  the  line  into  the 
Forbidden  City,  the  bands  playing  their 
national  airs,  while  the  shouts  of  the  men 
in  the  babel  of  their  several  tongues  rang 
through  the  temples  which  had  hitherto  been 
strangers  to  such  extraordinary  sounds. 

Rather  than  observe  this  degradation, 
Hsu-Tung,  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  imperial  throne,  Yu-Lu,  viceroy  of  the 
Province  of  Chi-Li,  Wang  Yi  Yung,  presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  two 
hundred  members  of  official  families,  com- 
mitted suicide  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Pekin  by  the  Allies. 

The  caj^ture  of  Pekin  was  the  climax  of 
the  war.     Massacres  and  outrages  against 


foreigners,  however,  continued  for  some 
time,  in  various  portions  of  the  Empire; 
but  the  Allies  gradually  assumed  control 
and  restored  order.  A  few  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  movement  were 
executed,  and  others  were  punished  by 
being  deprived  of  office  and  emolument, 
which  in  China  is  often  regarded  as  worse 
than  death. 

Three  of  those  ordered  to  be  executed 
were  permitted  to  take  their  own  lives.  In 
China  this  mode  of  execution  is  regarded  as 
a  special  favor,  because  it  does  not  entail 
disgrace  upon  the  victim  or  his  family.  The 
three  referred  to  were  Prince  Chuang,  Ying 
Lien  and  Chao  Shu  Chiao. 

After  wearisome  negotiations,  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  mouths,  a  settlement 
was  effected  practically  on  the  basis  sug- 
gested by  President  McKinley  in  his  annual 
message  of  December,  1900.  All  the  Powers 
united  in  emphatic  disclaimers  of  any  pur- 
pose of  aggrandizement  through  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire.  Measured  in 
money  alone,  the  President  said,  a  sufficient 
reparation  might  prove  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  China  to  meet,  and  he  therefore 
favored  the  plan  of  requiring  compensation, 
in  i^art  by  increased  guarantees  of  security 
for  foreign  rights  and  immunities,  and  by  the 
opening  of  China  to  the  world's  commerce. 

Meanwhile,  the  warning  of  late  events 
should  make  the  recurrence  of  Chinese 
horrors  impossible.  The  "yellow  peril"  has 
shown  its  teeth  and  manifested  the  hideous 
character  of  the  disposition  by  which  it  is 
dominated,  and  other  nations  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  insist  in  the  future  on  meas- 
ures that  will  insure  their  protection. 

The  8th  of  September,  1900,  will  remain 
ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  destruction  by  tornado  and 
tidal  wave  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  which 
occurred  on  that  day.  Galveston  is  the  chief 
Gulf  city  of  the  Southwest,  located  on  an 
island  of  the  sajne  name  lying  close  to  the 
southeastern  coast  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
The  growth  of  the   city  dates  from  1837, 
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although  settlements  had  existed  there  and 
on  the  island  for  some  years  previously. 
The  latest  census,  completed  only  a  few 
days  before  the  coming  of  the  storm,  give 
the  city  a  population  of  37,798. 

Galveston  Island  was  occupied  by  the 
pirate  Latitte  as  early  as  1817,  and  he  re- 
tained his  headquarters  there  until  his  settle- 
ment was  broken  up,  in  1821.  Many  roman- 
tic stories  of  adventure  and  dark  deeds  of 
freebootery  are  connected  with  that  era. 
Whether  the  pirate  had  a  settlement  where 
the  city  now  stands  is  not  positively  known, 
but  the  location  and  surroundings  indicate 
that  he  would  have  sought  them  for  safety 
and  ease  of  access.  The  island  is  twentj'- 
eeven  miles  long,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  irregular  in  width.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  seven  miles,  but  at  the  city's  loca- 
tion it  is  but  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
shore  to  shore. 

Warnings  of  the  approaching  storm, 
which  wrought  such  havoc  at  Galveston  and 
mowed  a  wide  swath  of  destruction  away  to 
the  northwest,  were  given  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  as  early  as  August  30th.  Its  first 
appearance  was  noted  near  the  Windward 
Islands,  stretching  in  the  shape  of  a  lobster 
away  to  the  southeastward  of  Porto  Rico. 
Sweeping  thence  along  the  southern  coasts 
of  San  Domingo  and  Cuba,  it  appeared  on 
the  morning  of  September  5th  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  southern  point  of  the 
Florida  Peninsula.  An  alarm  had  been  sent 
out  as  early  as  the  1st,  to  Key  West  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  advising  caution  to  all 
shipping.  These  warnings  were  supple- 
mented by  others  on  tb.e  2d,  3d  and  4th, 
and  were  gradually  extended  along  the  Gulf 
as  far  as  Galveston  and  up  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Norfolk — for  it  was  then  supposed 
that  the  storm,  following  a  seemingly  fixed 
course  for  such  phenomena,  ■would  rush 
toward  the  northeast.  But  on  the  6th  the 
barometric  conditions  over  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  were  such  as  to 
press  the  storm  away  from  that  section,  and 
send  it  with  appalling  force  in  the  direction 


of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Gulf.  On  the 
7th  it  manifested  itself  immediately  south 
of  Louisiana,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon of  September  8th  it  broke  in  all  its 
fury  over  the  doomed  city  of  Galveston.  At 
3:40  p.  m.  the  barometric  pressure  was 
29.22  inches,  with  a  wind  velocity  of  42 
miles  an  hour  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
This  increased  rapidly  until,  as  darkness 
came  on,  the  wind  had  attained  the  awful 
and  almost  inconceivable  velocity  of  100 
miles  per  hour.  That  record  was  made  by 
the  Government  instrument  at  5  :10,  where- 
upon the  wind-gauge  v.'as  demolished  by  the 
terrific  force  of  the  hurricane,  and  no  sub- 
sequent accurate  records  were  obtained.  It 
was  estimated,  however,  that  at  one  time, 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  the  wind 
reached  a  velocity  of  110  to  120  miles  per 
hour,  sufficient  to  crush  any  object  that  met 
its  frightful  fury. 

As  darkness  came  on  the  horrors  increased. 
The  gas  and  electric  plants  were  destroyed, 
and  the  city  was  enveloped  in  a  pall  of 
blackness  that  was  absolutey  impenetrable. 
Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  wind 
veered  to  the  southeast,  and  suddenly  a 
flood  of  waters  was  lifted  up  out  of  the  Gulf 
and  poured  down  upon  the  doomed  city. 
There  was  already  a  tide  of  five  feet  and  a 
frightful  inrolling  swell  from  the  frantic  agi- 
tation of  the  waves,  when  on  top  of  all  this 
there  rode  in  a  tidal-wave  of  more  than  four 
feet.  This  was  the  water  that  covered  the 
city.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Gulf,  in  the  agony 
of  its  distress,  had  poured  the  whole  vast 
volume  of  its  depths  upon  the  devoted  city. 
In  that  awful  hour  of  blackness  and  death 
many  supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  No  part  of  the  city  is  more  than 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  what 
with  the  tide,  the  tidal  wave  and  the  fearful 
swell  of  the  storm,  the  entire  space  was 
flooded,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  waves  and  breakers  that  were  dashed 
into  foam  by  a  wind  that  swei)t  its  path 
clean  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour!     It   is  inconceivable    how  any 
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living  thing  escaped  destruction  in  this 
frightful  cataclysm.  House  after  house  fell 
with  a  deadened  crash  into  the  fretted 
waters.  No  other  sounds  were  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  elemsfnts.  The  people  were 
stupid  and  dumb  with  horror.  There  was 
no  hysterical  screaming.  Men  and  worrien 
and  little  children  met  their  fate  in  silence. 
In  the  presence  of  God  they  were  voiceless. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  beginning 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  medium  tide  line, 
the  fine  residences  of  the  city  were  located. 
Here  dwelt  the  prosperous  and  the  well-to- 
do,  and  it  was  this  section  that  felt  the  first 
shock  of  the  wild  fury  of  the^torm.  There 
were  many  elegant  residences  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city. 


composed  of  brick  and  stone  and  other 
substantial  materials  crumbled  into  dust  at 
the  touch  of  the  storm  fiend.  In  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  city  there  were  many 
modest  cottages,  raised  on  piling,  to  admit 
the  passage  of  air  and  water  beneath  them. 
These  were  swept  away  like  shavings.  In 
the  lobby  of  the  Tremont  Hotel,  which 
occupies  a  position  in  the  central  part  of  the 
cit}',  and  on  the  highest  ground,  the  water 
stood  several  feet  deep.  Singularly  enough, 
this  house  escaped  destruction,  and  its  in- 
mates were  unharmed.  In  the  street  outside 
the  water  was  more  than  four  feet  deep,  and 
lashed  into  madness  by  the  wind. 

Thus  in  the  course  of   a  few   hours   the 
once  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Galveston 
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One  house  alone  is  said  to  have  cost  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  All  of  these  were 
swept  so  clean  from  their  foundations  that 
nothing  but  bare  white  sand  was  left.  What 
became  of  the  people — the  happy,  romping 
children,  the  beautiful,  languid,  dark-eyed 
■women  of  the  Southland,  and  the  stalwart, 
handsome  men — God  only  knows !  They 
died  without  a  sound,  speechless  in  the 
awful  presence  of  Infinity,  and  hundreds  of 
their  bodies  were  swept  out  to  sea,  to  be 
swept  back  again  by  the  returning  tide,  and 
lodged — bruised,  swollen  and  hideous — in 
the  desolated  sands  where  their  homes  had 
stood.  Most  of  the  residences  were  built  of 
frame,  and  these  were  as  playthings  in  the 
breath  of  the  destroyer;  but  many  that  were 


was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Scarcely  a 
house  in  the  entire  place  escaped  injury  or 
destruction. 

The  catastrophe  was  not  wholly  unex- 
pected. The  citizens  themselves,  knowing 
how  little  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  the  flat 
land  lay,  had  often  felt  a  dread  of  the  in- 
rolling  waters.  They  were  haunted  by  a 
presentiment  of  evil  in  the  uncertain  future. 
This  was  especially  so  after  the  storm  of 
1872,  which  lasted  three  days  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tidal  wave  that  obliterated  six 
blocks  of  buildings  and  tore  away  a  con- 
siderable section  of  land  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island.  The  only  protection  that  had 
been  provided  on  the  Gulf  side  consisted  of 
two  stone    break- waters,  but  on  numerous 
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occasions,  in  ordinary  storms,  the  high  tide 
had  been  lifted  over  these  obstructions  and 
the  water  came  to  tlie  verj^  doors  of  the  resi- 
dences. These  warnings  were  not  heeded 
as  they  should  have  been;  but  they  left  an 
impression  of  dread  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  remembered  them. 

Before  the  whole  frightful  character  of  the 
storm  was  known,  the  telegra])h  wires  began 
to  throb  witli  notes  of  sorrow,  and  the  world 
knew  that  a  calamity  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nitude had  visited  the  city  of  Galveston. 
The  first  reports  stated  that  a  large  part  of 
the  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  one 
or  two  thousand  persons  had  been  killed. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  each  flash  of  the 
wires  brought  a  still  more  terrible  story  of 
destruction  and  death.  The  number  of  the 
dead  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
3,000—5,000—10,000,  until  the  horrible 
certainty  came  over  the  minds  of  the  peojjle 
that  no  one  knew  how  many  were  lost. 
Whole  families — whole  communities — had 
been  swept  away.  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  many  were  killed ;  but  the  most  reliable 
estimates  place  the  number  between  8,000 
and  10,000.  For  weeks  after  the  storm  the 
dead  were  found  here  and  there,  singly  and 
in  hea])s,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of 
country.  On  the  17th  of  November,  two 
and  a  half  months  after  the  storm,  a  United 
States  surveying  corps  found  100  dead 
bodies  in  a  swamp  on  the  island  west  of  the 
city.  Barge  loads  of  corpses  were  towed 
out  several  miles  from  land  and  thrown  into 
the  Gulf,  and  many  of  these  were  returned 
by  the  tide,  to  be  taken  out  again,  or  buried 
in  the  sand  on  shore.  So  numerous  were 
the  dead  that  coffins  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  many  were  buried  shroudless  and  un- 
shrieved.  Hundreds  found  resting  places 
in  their  own  yards  or  lawns,  until  nearly 
the  wliole  area  of  the  city  became  a  cemetery. 
What  the  losses  were  in  property  valua- 
tions will  never  be  known  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy.  They  can  only  be  estimated, 
and  150,000,000  is  regarded  as  a  conserva- 
tive estimate. 


A  new  and  safer  and  more  beautiful  city 
is  already  beginning  to  rise  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one.  The  martyrdom  of  the  old  has 
sanctified  the  new.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
to  set  limits  to  the  sea,  so  that  the  horror  of 
the  past  may  never  be  repeated.  The  storm 
gave  a  new  demonstration  of  the  old  lesson 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  build  houses  on  the 
sand,  and  it  will  be  heeded  by  those  who 
may  henceforth  make  their  homes  in  the 
city  of  Galveston. 

The  wind  swept  on  through  Central  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  away  to  the 
north  and  northeast,  wreaking  its  final 
vengeance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes.  Its 
path  was  strewn  with  wrecks  of  fences,  barns 
and  homes,  but  not  many  were  killed  beyond 
Galveston  and  some  of  the  Southern  Texas 
towns. 

For  weeks  afterward  the  elements  were 
disturbed.  Hot  and  cold  waves  succeeded 
one  another,  and  were  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  destructive  tornadoes  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  until  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
November,  when  a  frightful  hurricane  swept 
through  portions  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee,  destroying  avast  amount  of 
proiierty  and  killing  nearly  one  hundred 
people.  This  seemed  to  be  the  culmination 
of  the  elemental  disorders,  after  which  there 
was  a  general  settling  down  to  the  usual 
average  of  winter  weather. 

In  certain  respects  the  American  presiden- 
tial election  of  1900  was  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  results 
were  regarded  by  some  as  indicating  the 
parting  of  the  ways  between  the  old  Repub- 
lic, based  on  the  ideas  of  Jefferson,  and  a 
return  to  a  stronger  and  more  brilliant  form 
of  Government  on  the  English  model,  as 
outlined  in  the  teachings  of  Hamilton. 
Others  contended  that  we  were  merely  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  and  broader  field  of  useful- 
ness, and  disseminating  republican  prin- 
ciples in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe. 

As  in  1896,  so  in  1900,  the  principal  con- 
test was  between  William  McKinley  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  resulting  in  the 
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re-election  of  Mr.  McKinley  by  a  largely  in- 
creased electoral  and  popular  majority. 

The  Rei^ublican  Convention  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  19th  of  .June,  and  remained 
in  session  three  da3's.  It  organized  with 
Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  as  temporary 
chairman.  Nothing  besides  the  organization 
was  accomplished  the  first  day,  and  the 
session  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward 
M.  Levy,  who  forty-four  years  before,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  and  in  the  same  city, 
had  made  the  oj^ening  prayer  of  the  first 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party 
— the  one  that  nominated  Fremont  for 
president. 

On  the  following  day  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  per- 
manent chairman,  and  Hon.  Cliarles  W. 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  secretary. 

On  the  third  day  President  McKinley  was 
renominated  for  the  first  place  on  tlie  ticket, 
with  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  for  vice-president,  although  at  the 
beginning  he  had  declined  to  permit  his 
name  to  go  before  the  convention  for  that 
office. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
remained  in  session  three  days.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  beginning  that  William  J. 
Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  would  be  again  nom- 
inated for  the  first  place.  . 

Gov.  Charles  M.  Thomas,  of  Colorado, 
was  chosen  as  temporary  chairman  and  pre- 
sided throughout  the  opening  day.  At  the 
evening  session  Hon.  James  D.  Richardson, 
of  Tennessee,  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
man. One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the 
first  day  was  the  formal  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  ' '  Star  Spangled  Banner  ' '  and 
"America"  by  the  entire  convention.  On 
the  ■  morning  of  the  5th  the  National  Com- 
mittee offered  a  resolution,  which  was  car- 
ried, appointing  a  committee  of  nine  to  con- 
fer with  the  Populist  and  Silver  Republican 
parties.  No  other  business  was  done  during 
the  morning  session,  owing  to  the  failure  of 


the  committee  on  resolutions  to  make  its 
report.  The  committee  had  been  in  session 
all  the  previous  night  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
agree  on  a  declaration  of  principles,  the 
question  at  issue  being  whether  the  platform 
of  1896  should  be  simply  reaffirmed  as  a 
whole,  or  whether  it  was  advisable  to  reiterate 
the  financial  plank  with  a  specific  demand 
for  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
existing  ratio  of  16  to  !.  The  votes  and 
speeches  of  the  members  indicated  that  the 
committee  was  about  equally  divided  on  that 
question,  if  indeed  there  were  not  an  abso- 
lute majoritj'  opposed  to  reiteration;  and  it 
was  apparent  that  a  similar  sentiment  pre- 
vailed in  the  convention.  Those  who  held 
to  this  view  claimed  that  the  large  increase 
in  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  derived 
principally  from  the  outputs  of  the  Alaskan 
and  South  African  mines,  and  from  improved 
scientific  principles  in  mining  low-grade 
ores,  together  with  the  general  elevation  of 
the  price  level  under  a  single  standard,  had 
not  only  proved  the  soundness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic contention  in  favor  of  the  quantitative 
theory,  but  that  it  had  at  the  same  time 
done  away  with  the  need  or  advisability  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  basic  money  by 
attempting  to  rehabilitate  a  metal  which  had 
been  demonetized  by  all  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world.  But  while  the 
subject  was  being  argued  in  the  committee, 
with  a  strong  probability  that  the  reiteration 
side  would  be  defeated,  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had 
remained  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  advised 
his  friends  in  the  convention  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  accept  the  nomination 
unless  the  platform  contained  a  specific 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  at  the  existing  legal 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  This  announcement  was 
not  made  in  any  captious  or  overbearing 
spirit.  It  was  merely  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  conservatively  honest  man, 
who  would  rather  be  right,  as  he  saw  the 
right,  than  be  President.  It  left  the  con- 
vention at  perfect  liberty  to  nominate  any 
one  else  who  could  stand  on  its  platform. 
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Mr.  Bryiin's  object  was  to  eliminate  his 
personality  from  the  issue  ami  leave  the 
convention  free  to  declare  such  principles  as 
a  majority  of  its  members  believed  to  be 
judicious  and  just. 

When  his  decision  became  known,  a  vote 
was  taken  in  the  committee,  which  result(>d 
in  favor  of  reiteration  by  26  to  24.  With 
only  this  narrow  margin  against  them, 
several  of  the  minority  were  determined  to 
carry  the  question  to  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention; but  upon  consulting  their  respective 
delegations,  they  were  in  every  instance 
instructed  not  to  join  in  any  minority  report. 
Accordingly,  the  platform,  embracing  the 
reiteration  of  free  coinage,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  in  this  form 
it  came  before  the  convention  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session  on  the  5th.  But  it 
also  contained  a  sp(!cific  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  iinprrialism  was  regarded  as  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  camjjaign. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  the 
Democrats  nominated  as  their  standard- 
bearers,  Williaiii  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Adiai  ¥j.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

As  election  day  approached  the  jteople 
awaited  the  decision  with  int(>nse  interest, 
each  party  seemingly  assured  of  success. 
But  the  result  showed  the  re-election  of 
President  McKinley  by  largely  increased 
majorities,  both  in  the  popular  vote  and  the 
Electoral  College.  His  electoral  vote  was 
292  against  155  for  Mr.  Bryan,  while  his 
popular  majority  reached  the  unprecedented 
aggregate  of  877,000,  being  274,096  greater 
tlian  his  jjopular  majority  of  1896.  The 
decision  was  so  emphatic  that  it  came  as  a 
surprise  to  both  parties. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  definitely  known, 
Mr.  Bryan  telegraphed  his  congratulations 
to  President  McKinley  in  the  following 
terms : 

"At  the  close  of  another  presidential 
campaign  it  is  my  lot  to  congratulate  you 
upon  a  second  victory." 


To  which  the  President  courteously  re- 
l)lied: 

"  I  acknowledge  with  cordial  thanks  your 
message  of  congratulation  and  extend  you 
my  good  wishes." 

These  pleasant  exchanges  of  sentiment. 
cost  the  candidates  nothing  in  dignity 
or  personal  feeling,  while  they  had  much  to 
do  in  relieving  the  sting  of  defeat  and  soft- 
ening the  asperities  of  triumph  on  the  part 
of  their  adherents.  They  helped  to  quickly 
restore  a  spirit  of  good  feeling  among  the  late 
contestants,  and  to  make  each  individual 
among  the  entire  body  of  voters  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  whether  beaten  or  successful, 
all  were  American  citizens  and  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  under  our  system  of  self- 
government.  This  sentiment  was  broadened 
and  intensified  by  a  timely  and  able  speech, 
thoroughly  American  in  tone,  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  delivered  before  the  Union 
League  Club  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks 
after  the  election.  The  speech  had  evidently 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  express 
purpose  of  restoring  confidence  and  allaying 
discord  among  the  people. 

"The  Republican  party,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "has  placed  upon  it  tremendous 
responsibilities.  No  party  could  ask  for  a 
higher  expression  of  confidence.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  this  confidence;  it  will 
be  a  greater  thing  to  deserve  and  hold  it. 
To  this  party  are  committed  new  and  grave 
{)roblems.  They  are  too  exalted  for  partisan- 
ship. The  task  of  settlement  is  for  the  whole 
American  people.  Who  will  say  they  are 
unequal  to  it? 

"  Liberty  has  not  lost,  but  gained,  in 
strength.  The  structure  of  the  fathers  stands 
secure  upon  the  foundations  on  which  they 
rais(!d  it,  and  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
years  past,  and  as  it  will  bi;  in  the  years  to 
come,  the  'Government  of  the  peojjle,  by  the 
l)eople  and  for  the  people. '  Be  not  disturljed ; 
there  is  no  danger  from  empire ;  there  is  no 
fear  for  the  Republic." 
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HP]  dominant  note  of 
tlie  new  century  is  at 
once  industrial  and 
commercial.  Tlieprob- 
lemsoftiu'  last  century 
were  political,  those  of 
the  present  arc  social. 
The  past  age  was  one  of  revolution  by 
■wliich  old  theories  were  bi'oken  up  and 
the  fragments  discarded.  The  new  cen- 
tur}'  begins  with  a  feverish  movement  of 
expansion  among  the  nations,  and  no- 
where is  this  spirit  more  marked  than 
in  the  United  States. 

For  tiie  third  time  within  a  century  tlie 
iiaticm  has  abandoned  old  and  traditional 
moorings  for  new  and  unchai'lcd  seas. 
There  has  been  much  regret  and  no  little 
protest  on  the  ground  of  deiiarture  from 
those  cliannels  which  led  to  national 
health  and  greatness,  but  the  time  is  not 
yet  come  to  judge  the  measure  of  failure 
or  success. 

The  elections  of  1000  warranted  a  vig- 
orous legislative  program  on  the  part  of 
the  victorious  administi-ation.  Congi-ess, 
which  convened  in  December,  planned  as 
the  principal  work  of  the  session,  the  ship 
subsidy  bill,  the  reduction  of  war  taxes, 
the  enlargement  of  the  army  and  navj-, 
disposition  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
an  Isthmian  canal,  and  tlie  adjustment  of 
affairs  in  Porto  Kico  and  the  Philippines. 
Senator  Frye  of  Maine  was  chosen  as 
the  sponsor  for  the  shipping  bill  because 
of  his  expert  knowledge  and  his  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  theor\-  of  the  nplmild- 
ing  of  the  American  carrying  trade  by 
subsidizing  the  merchant  marine.  The 
bill   was   based   upon    arguments  which 


seemed  incontrovertible  to  the  senators 
who  were  back  of  the  measure.  Our 
merchant  marine,  second  only  to  that  of 
England  before  the  Civil  War,  disap- 
peared from  the  ocean  during  that  great 
struggle.  Since  that  time  little  advance 
has  been  made.  Other  industries  owe 
their  success  to  the  protection  of  the 
government  through  the  tariff,  in  itself  a 
species  of  subsidy,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
extend  similar  support  to  American-built 
shipping. 

The  bill  provided  for  a  maximum  ap- 
propriation of  nine  millions,  to  be  paid 
upon  tlie  basis  of  tonnage  carried  and  of 
carrying  capacity'  and  speed.  Tlie  i'ormer 
subsidy  was  designed  to  offset  the  diiier- 
ence  between  the  wages  of  American  sail- 
ors and  those  of  other  nations.  Ships 
entitled  to  it  were  to  receive  one  and  one- 
half  cents  for  each  gross  ton  for  each  one 
hundred  muitical  miles  not  to  exceed  fif- 
teen hundred,  with  one  cent  a  gross  tou 
for  each  additional  one  hundred  miles, 
l)rovided  that  not  more  than  sixteen  com- 
plete vo3'ages  were  made  in  one  year. 

The  payments  tor  tonnage  and  speed 
varied  from  five-tenlhs  of  a  cent  per  tou 
for  vessels  of  two  thousand  tons  nudcing 
twelve  knots  an  hour,  to  two  and  three- 
tenths  centsaton  forthe  twenty-one  knot 
ocean  greyhound  carrying  a  minimum  of 
ten  thousand  tons.  Payments  of  this  class 
were  limited  to  a  total  of  two  million  dol- 
lars and  not  more  than  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  appropriation  was  to  be 
ffiven  to  the  Atlantic  trade. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  bill  develcped 
in  Congress  and  among  the  people — from 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.   It  was 
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argued  that  tlje  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  was  due  to  natural 
and  economic  causes.  American  capital 
found  higher  rates  of  interest  and  better 
investments  elsewhere  than  in  shipping. 
When  ship  building  and  ship  owning 
become  profital)ie  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
American  capital  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  perfection  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  such  that  .the  United 
States  can  compete  successfully  with  Ger- 
man and  English  shipyards. 

The  most  serious  objections  to  tlie  bill 
were  made  upon  the  ground  that  the 
great  benefits  of  it  would  be  conferred 
upon  a  f e w  fa vo r e d  c o  rp o rati  o n  s .  It  w a s 
sliown  that  one  company  would  receive 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  subsidy  for 
American-])uilt  vessels  in  use,  and  over 
thirty  per  cent,  for  American  ships  in  pro- 
cess of  construction;  that  the  same  com- 
pany would  benefit  by  tlie  half  subsidy 
on  foreign-built  ships  to  the  e.xtent  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  for  shipping  actually 
in  use  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  in  process 
of  construction.  So  determined  and  uni- 
versal was  the  opposition  that  tlie  bill 
failed  to  reach  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  the  volunteer 
regiments  in  the  Philippineswasto  e.xpire 
the  last  of  June,  1001.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  force  to  re- 
place them,  and  this  opportunity  was 
chosen  to  bring  about  other  reforms  need- 
ed in  army  oi'ganization  and  management. 

The  army  was  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  includins:  native 
troops  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
when  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to  accept 
their  enlistments,  but  the  number  so  en- 
listed was  not  to  exceed  one  regiment  of 
infantry  in  Porto  Rico  and  twelve  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Philippines,  and  these 
forces  were  to  be  included  in  the  total  of 
one  hundred  thousand.  A  method  was 
also   provided  whereby  the  size  of  the 


army  might  be  decreased  by  fortv  thoU' 
sand  men  without  impairing  the  etfectivEj- 
ness  of  the  organization. 

Of  the  new  problems  which  faced  the 
administration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  none  were  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Isthmian  canal,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  constitutional  status  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  and  the  rehabil- 
itation of  Cuba. 

The  Isthmian  canal  has  at  last  become 
a  certainty.  Tlie  histor}-  of  the  formation 
and  failure  of  the  old  Fieiicli  Panama 
company  has  been  related  elsewhere.  In 
April  of  1887  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany obtained  a  concession  from  the  Nic- 
araguan  government  providing  for  the 
completion  of  the  waterway  within  twelve 
^•ears.  This  company  hoped  to  secure 
the  ai'l  of  the  United  States,  and  various 
commissions  were  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  financial  and  engin- 
eering problems  involved.  It  was  evident, 
liowever,  that  the  project  was  a  vast  one 
for  any  corporation  to  undertake,  and  that 
the  United  States  must  be  more  than  a 
stockholder  in  any  such  enterprise.  More- 
over, the  Clayton-BuUver  treaty  contained 
provisions  preventing  either  England  or 
the  United  States  from  securing  territory 
upon  tiie  Isthmus  and  committed  any  ship 
canal  to  thejointcontroiof  the  two  nations. 

Neither  country  had  much  faith  in  the 
validity  of  these  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
American  statesmen  preferred  its  abroga-. 
tion  by  diplomatic  methods,  while  Eng- 
lishmen hoped  to  make  the  treat}' provis- 
ions a  basis  for  concessions  elsewhere. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  canal 
project  lagged  u  ntil  tlie  Spanish  war,  when 
it  was  seen  to  be  an  ultimate  necessity. 

Meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  British  Ambassador  were  engaged 
upon  a  treaty  which  it  was  hoped  would 
open  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  control. 
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That  treaty  practically  adopted  tlie 
rules  which  govern  the  Suez  canal.  The 
United  States  was  given  control  only  for 
the  police  of  the  district  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  hut  had  no  rights  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  nation.  Tlie  United 
States,  moreover,  guaranteed  the  use  of 
the  canal  in  peace  and  war  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations. 

The  Senate  amended  the  treaty  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  conipletely  change  its  pro- 
visions, and  provided  formally  for  the 
ahrogatiou  of  the  Clayton-Buhver  con- 
vention. 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua had  taken  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  at  the 
expiration  of  the  original  concession.  The 
way  was  now  open  for  a  new  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
December  7,  1899,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  the  right  of  way  for  a  canal 
from  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  and  appropriating  au  amount 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  "When  the  bill  was  reported  in  the 
Senate  it  was  delayed  until  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Ila^'-Pauncefote  treaty, 
and  until  the  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  amended  agreement 
might  be  known.  This  treaty  was  rejected 
by  England,  however,  and  this  rejection 
not  being  published  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  entire  consideration 
until  the  next  session. 

Under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  3d,  1899,  the  President  had  ap- 
pointed a  canal  commission*  of  nine  mem- 


bers. One  million  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
and  the  members  were  directed  to  make 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  routes  proposed,  with  the 
most  ample  information  obtainable,  so 
that  no  other  investigation  or  work  pre- 
liminary to  construction  would  be  neces- 
sary.   The  committee  visited  Paris,  where 


*..3^Rfr       ^ 


'  Rear  Admiral  Walker,  Colonel  Haines  and  Lt.- 
Colonel  Ernst  of  the  armj-;  George  D.  Morrison, 
William  H.  Burr,  Alfred  Noble,  Lewis  M.  Haupt, 
Samuel  Pasco,  Emory  R.  Johnson. 


By  courtesy  of  H    W    Fly. 

REAR-ADMIRAL   JOHN    G.  WALKER, 
President  of  first  and  second  Canal  Commissions. 

they  had  access  to  the  plans  and  papers 
of  the  Panama  company,  after  which  they 
went  to  the  Isthmus,  investigating  per- 
sonally or  by  sub-committee  the  work 
previously  done  by  engineers  under  their 
direction.  The  work  of  the  commission 
occupied  three  years  and  the  report  was 
complete  in  every  detail.  After  demon- 
strating the  impracticability  of  the  Darieu 
plans,  the  commission    summarized   th» 
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various  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  and 
PiiiKUna  routes,  concluding  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  engineering  iirotilems  in- 
volved, there  was  little  to  recommend  one 
route  above  the  other.  The  solution  of  the 
question  would  depend  upon  the  concessions 
of  the  diti'ereiit  governments.  The  Panauui 
route  was  still  controlled  by  the  new  French 


]iose  of  property  which  they  could  neither 
improve  nor  dispose  of  otherwise.  They 
estimated  their  assets  as  worth  about  one 
hundred  and  nine  millions,  Ijut  the  possi- 
liility  of  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  caused  them  to  modify  their  demands. 
Powerful  iiiHuences  were  set  at  work  to 
further  their  plans  of  sale. 


ALONG  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


Panama  Company:  moreover,  the  constant 
liolitical  revolutions  in  Tolouibia  interposed 
jinotiier  obstacle.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  due  weight  given  to  these 
factors,  was  in   favor  of  Nicaragua.     Mean- 


The  question  of  England's  attitude  toward 
the  work  was  settled  satisfactorily  by  a  treaty 
concluded  in  November,  lOOP  On  the  9th  of 
.January,  1902,  the  House  passed  the  Hepburn 
bill  adopting  the  Nicaragua  route.  When  the 


whib'  the   i'anama   ('onii>any  was  showing   bill  came  to  the  Senate  it  was  found  a  major- 
consiclerabh-  activity  in   their  efforts  to  dis-iity  of  the  Semite  committee  favored  a  recon- 
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sideration  of  tlie  Panama  line,  and  a  sup- 
plementary report  from  the  Canal  Com- 
mission recommended  the  payment  of 
forty  millions  to  the  Freneli  company  for 
all  their  franchises,  rights  and  property. 
It  was  proposed  to  acquire  by  purchase 
from  the  State  of  Colombia,  for  a  right  of 
way,  a  strip  of  territory  about  six  miles 
wide.  The  House  accepted  the  Senate 
recommendation  and  provided  for  a  pop- 
ular two  per  cent,  loan  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  for  these 
purposes. 

The  French  claims  settled,  the  United 
States  attempted  to  make  satisfactory 
terms  with  Colombia,  or  rather  with  that 
particular  group  of  revoliitionists  then  in 
power,  which  claimed  to  be  the  govern- 
ment of  Colombia.  It  became  evident 
from  the  first  attempt  at  negotiation  that 
this  impecunious  republic  jiroposed  to 
drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  possible  with 
the  United  States. 

Colombia,  urging  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  forbade  the  alienation  of 
territory,  proposed  a  perpetual  lease  for  a 
cash  bonus  of  ten  millions  and  an  annual 
payment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Furthermore,  complete  sovereignty  was 
retained  over  the  canal  and  its  terminals. 
In  return  the  United  States  was  graciously 
permitted  to  construct  the  canal,  paying 
all  expenses  therefor,  and  continuing  the 
expensive  maintenance  of  a  police  similar 
to  that  exercised  over  the  Panama  rail- 
way. 

This  treaty,  which,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
would  never  have  been  made  with  a 
stronger  or  more  responsible  power,  was 
accepted  by  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  disposition  to  grant  even  unreason- 
able concessions  rather  than  to  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  coercion  of  a  weaker 
neighbor.  Moreover,  careful  estimates 
'seemed  to  show  that  the  payments  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty  £Ould  be  met,  with  a 
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good  margin  for  redemption  of  bond  is- 
sues, improvements  and  repairs.  The 
cost,  therefore,  of  rights  and  franchises 
would  be  fifty  millions,  of  which  forty 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  new  French  Pana- 
ma Company  for  the  railroad,  rights  of 
way,  francliises  and  any  otiier  property 
which  they  might  possess.  The  other  ten 
millions  were  to  go  to  the  Colombian 
Government. 

While  Congress  was  pi'eparing  meas 
ures  to  authorize  immediate  work  on  the 
canal,  persistent  rumors  were  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  the  Colombian  Senate 
would  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The 
ready  agreement  to  the  ten-million  bonus 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  these  South  Amer- 
ican statesmen  and  they  regretted  that 
the  sura  of  twenty-five  millions  had  not 
been  named.  Finally,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  the  treaty  was  rejected,  possibly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  American  Trans- 
continental Railroad  interests,  which  had 
been  noted  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Nicaragua  canal. 

Upon  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  popu- 
lar favor  reverted  for  a  time  to  the  Nica- 
ragua route,  but  the  French  company, 
business  interests  in  the  State  of  Panama 
and  Americans  favoring  the  Panama  route 
brought  about  a  miniature  revolution, 
which  disposed  of  all  difficulties.  The 
Colombian  Senate  was  caught  in  its  own 
trap.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1903,  the 
municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Panama 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  that  State. 
Colon  and  the  other  districts  of  the  Isth- 
mus joined  in  tlie  movement.  On  the 
7th,  M.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  a  French 
eusrineer,  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  former  Panama  companies,  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  new  government 
at  Washington.  Before  the  end  of  No- 
vember the  Eepublic  of  Panama  was  rec- 
ognized by  France  and  Germany,  and  on 
the  18th  of  that  month  the  canal  treaty 
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was  signed  by  representatives  of  Panama 
and  tlie  United  States. 

Meanwhile  Colombia  had  brought  suit 
in  the  French  courts  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  concessions  and  franchises  granted 
to  tlie  French  company.  March  31st  the 
court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

Tlie  treaty  with  Panama  contained  pro- 
visions which  simpliiied  the  problems  of 
construction  and  control.  Final  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  February  23,  1904, 
and  on  the  29th  the  President  appointed 
the  new  commission  which  is  to  super- 
intend the  actual  work  of  construction. 
The  canal  has  thus  become  a  fact,  and 
arrangements  for  beginning  work  are 
rapidly  being  made. 

For  a  third  time  within  a  century  the 
constitutional  status  of  newly-acquired 
territory  became  the  subject  of  universal 
discussion. 

When  fate  and  the  reverses  of  Napoleon 
threw  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  into  the  hands  of  Jefferson  and 
his  associates,  the  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  many  of  their  opponents  doubt- 
ed the  constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

The  Louisiana  treaty  proposed  to  admit 
the  citizens  of  that  territory  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson  and  Madison  believed  that  the 
United  States  might  acquire  the  territory, 
but  that  there  was  no  power  granted  by 
the  constitution  under  which  the  privi- 
leges of  statehood  might  be  conferred. 

At  this  time  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  formed  it,  and  some  of  them  urged 
that  the  new  territory  could  not  be  admit- 
ted as  States  but  must  be  governed  as 
provinces.  This  was  felt  to  be  contrary 
to  American  principles,  but  no  persistence 
on  Jefferson's  part  could  secure  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  to  legalize  the  admission 
ef  Louisiana  as  a  State. 


The  question  came  up  again  at  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  War,  when  the  existence 
and  protection  of  slavery  in  the  ceded 
territory  depended  upon  the  operation  of 
the  constitution  over  it.  Calhoun  and 
his  followers  held  that  the  constitution, 
with  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  extended 
of  itself  over  the  territory  as  soon  as  it 
became  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Webster  was  equally  em- 
phatic in  opposition.  "  The  constitution," 
he  said,  "is  extended  over  the  United 
States  and  can  extend  over  nothing  else. 
It  can  not  be  extended  over  anything 
except  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
which  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they 
shall  come  in." 

Similarly,  in  1900,  we  heard  much  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  "constitution  fol- 
lows the  flag  "  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
constitution  by  congressional  action  over 
the  new  territories.  Congress  itself  is  the 
creature  of  the  constitution  and  may  not 
extend  or  abridge  it,  may  not  act  in  any 
way  except  as  the  constitution  prescribes. 
There  are  certain  things  that  Congress 
may  not  do,  either  in  the  Territories  or 
in  the  States.  There  are  fixed  limits  of 
£ons^ressional  action  within  and  over  the 
States  which  do  not  apply  to  the  Terri- 
tories. Congress  also  may  legislate  for 
the  Territories  upon  subjects  which  that 
body  may  not  touch  in  the  States.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  Territories  is  lim- 
ited by  two  things  only:  the  unqualified 
prohibitions  of  the  constitution  and  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
Congress  will  knowingly  violate  the  one 
or  lightly  disregard  the  other. 

Granting  tlie  justice,  necessity  and  wis- 
dom of  that  public  policy  which  led  to  the 
Spanish  war  —  a  fact  by  no  means  self- 
evident — that  struggle  brought  upon  the 
United  States  certain  responsibilities  that 
could  not  be  avoided.  Heretofore  the 
Territories  added  had,  for  the  most  part, 
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been  contiguous  to  that  of  the  States,  had 
been  sparsely  populated  by  native  races, 
and  were  occupied  later  by  the  migrations 
of  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

The  differences  between  the  territory 
ceded  by  Spain  and  these  previous  acqui- 
sitions are  plain  to  every  observer.  We 
were  committed  to  a  policy  of  protection 
and  ultimate  independence  for  Cuba.  In 
Porto  Rico  a  considerable  population  of  a 
different  race,  unused  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  American  system, 
were  to  be  provided  with  a  government 
suited  to  their  condition,  while  the  Phil- 
ippine problem  was  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  war  and  by  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  savage  peoples  unknown 
to  our  previous  experience. 

December  13th,  1899,  General  Leonard 
Wood  was  made  the  Military  Governor 
of  Cuba,  relieving  General  Brooke.  Un- 
der General  Wood's  administration  edu- 
cational and  sanitary  reforms  of  the  great- 
est importance  were  inaugurated  and 
Cuban  agriculture  and  commerce  began 
to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The 
beginnings  of  Cuban  government  v/ere 
made  in  the  municipalities.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  elections 
were  held  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  was  opened  by  Gen- 
eral Wood  November  5th,  1900.  The 
work  before  the  convention  was  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
Cuba  and  to  formulate  the  relations 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention, 
should  exist  with  the  United  States. 

The  wishes  of  the  latter  government 
had  been  intimated  by  the  President,  but 
when  the  convention  met  it  was  evident 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  preferred 
the  complete  independence  of  the  island. 
The  work  of  the  convention  was  com- 
pleted February  21st  by  the  signing  of  a 
constitution  which  provided  for  a  govern- 
ment much  like  that  of  the  United  States. 


The  provinces,  as  they  existed  under 
Spanish  rule,  were  continued  as  depart- 
ments each  with  its  elected  governor  and 
assembly  and  a  large  measure  of  local 
government.  The  Cuban  Senate  consists 
of  six  members  from  each  department, 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  chosen  by  districts  in  the  ratio  of  one 
for  each  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 


By  courtesy  of  H.  W.  Fay. 

GEN.    I.EON..^RD   WOOD. 

The  courts  are  national  rather  than 
departmental.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
The  newgovernmentwas  inaugurated  by 
the  election  of  Senor  Estrada  Palma  as 
tirst  President  of  the  Cuban  Republic  on 
January  1st,  1902. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  had  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  report  upon  the  rela- 
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tions  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  The 
inaioi'ity  of  the  committee  favored  com- 
plete iiidepcmleiice  and  were  not  disposed 
to  grant  to  the  -United  States  other  or 
moi-e  extensive  powers  than  those  given 
to  iiuy  other  foreign  country.  The  acts 
of  the  military  government  of  the  United 
States  were  declared  valid;  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Spanish- American  treaty  were 


By  courtesy  of  H .  W.  Fay. 

TOM  AS   ESTRADA   PAI,MA, 
First  President  of  Cuba. 

recognized,  and  trade  upon  a  basis  of  reci- 
procity was  recommended. 

This  program  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States.  The  opinion  was 
openly  expressed  by  leading  members  of 
both  parties  tiiat  the  unqualiiied  promises 
made  to  Cuba  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
were  dictated  hirgely  by  sentiment  and 
that  a  considerable  modification  of  them 
was  necessary.   If  the  United  States  with- 


drew her  protection  entirely  it  was  feared 
that  revolutions  would  follow,  that  for- 
eign powers  would  obtain  a  foothold  in 
the  island,  that  the  form  and  qualitj'  of 
government  which  the  United  States  was 
pledged  to  secure  would  be  endangered, 
and  that  further  interference  would  be 
necessary. 

It  was  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  the  changes  desired  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  approved  by  Congress 
in  time  to  act  effectively  upon  the  work 
of  the  Cuban  convention.  When  the 
army  appropriation  bill  reached  the  Sen- 
ate, the  desired  measures  were  incorpo- 
rated in  what  was  known  as  the  Piatt 
amendment,  and  by  this  unusual  and 
somewhat  high-lianded  method  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  was  secured.  By 
this  enactment  the  amount  of  the  public 
debtwhicli  Cuba  might  contract  was  lim- 
ited, the  United  States  was  given  the 
riglit  to  intervene  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  to  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment adequate  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  persons  and  propert^^  and 
to  secure  continuation  of  tlie  sanitary  re- 
forms already  begun.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  assumed  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the 
'  practical  direction  of  its  foreign  affairs. 
Naval  and  coaling  stations  were  to  be  sold 
or  leased  to  the  United  States  and  the 
ownersliip  of  tlie  Isle  of  Pines  was  re- 
served for  future  determination.  More- 
over, the  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
in  the  form  passed  by  Congress  was  made 
the  condition  under  which  the  military 
government  of  the  United  States  should 
cease  and  the  self-government  of  Cuba 
begin. 

Cuba  protested  and  sent  a  commission 
to  tlie  United  States  to  effect  changes  in 
these  conditions,  but  chiefiy  through  the 
influence  of  Secretary  Root  of  the  War 
Department  the  terms  of  the  Piatt  ame***! 
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ment  were  accepted.  Tliere  was  confi- 
dence that  tlie  United  States  would  con- 
sent to  a  satisfactory  reciprocity  treaty 
by  which  many  of  the  Cuban  necessities 
would  be  relieved.  Promises  of  assist- 
ance to  secure  such  a  treaty  had  been 
made,  and  it  was  again  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  liis  message  to  Con- 
gress. Here,  however,  opposition  devel- 
oped from  those  corporate  interests  whose 
incomes  would  be  affected  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  in  favor  of  Cuban  prod- 
ucts. The  Sugar  Trust,  whicli  had  long 
fattened  on  legislative  favors,  was  most 
determined  in  its  opposition,  and  succeed- 
ed in  deferring  congressional  action. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  the 
snbject  of  negotiation,  however,  and  on 
December  17th  was  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate.  Meanwhile  the  price  of 
sugar  increased,  the  fortunes  of  Cuba  be- 
gan to  improve,  and  reasons  for  opposition 
to  the  treaty  became  of  less  weight.  Tiie 
provisions  of  it  were  embodied  in  a  bill 
passed  March  17, 1902,  by  which  a  twenty 
per  cent,  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar 
was  adopted.  Cuba  in  return  agreed  to 
adopt  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  harbors  of  Guantanamo  on 
tlie  south  and  Bahia  Honda  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  were  obtained  by  the 
United  States  for  naval  stations,  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines  was  returned  to  Cuba.  The 
vision  of  Cuban  independence  cherished 
for  half  a  century  was  finally  realized. 
May  20,  1902,  the  American  flag  was  re- 
placed by  the  Cuban  emblem  raised  by  the 
hand  of  its  most  able  living  defender. 
General  Gomez.  The  scars  of  war  on  the 
face  of  nature  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  healing  rapidly, and  Cuba  takes 
an  honorable  and  responsible  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  World. 

The  condition  of  Porto  Rico  after  the 
Spanish  war  demanded  careful  considera- 
tion with  immediate  effective  legislation. 


The  principal  products,  coffee  and  tobac- 
co, were  closed  to  Spain,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  the  important  market.  A  hur- 
ricane swept  over  the  island  in  August, 
1899,  in  which  over  two  thousand  lives 
werelostandtwentymillion  dollars  worth 
of  property  destroyed,  including  nine- 
tenths  of  the  coflee  crop.  Many  of  the 
people  were  supported  during  the  ensu- 
ing year  l)y  relief  works,  chieiiy  road 
building,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  system  of  education  was 
inaugurated  as  planned  and  greatly  ex- 
tended. Public  sanitation  received  due 
attention,  while  an  efiective  police  system 
operating  throughout  the  island  restored 
order  and  broke  up  the  remaining  ma- 
rauding bands.  It  became  evident,  how- 
ever, that  a  definite  plan  to  provide  per- 
manent relief  for  the  financial  distresses 
of  Porto  Rico  could  be  deferred  no  longer. 
A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  probably  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  an  opinion  based  upon  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause 
providing  for  free  trade  between  the 
States.  The  first  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  York  was  of  this  charac- 
ter, but  again  the  opposition  to  the  free 
importation  of  Porto  Rican  products  and 
the  necessity  of  a  revenue  larger  than  the 
local  customs  of  the  island  would  pro- 
duce, caused  a  modification  of  congres- 
sional action.  Moreover,  the  system  of 
internal  revenue  if  extended  to  Porto  Rico 
would  be  unproductive  and  unpopular. 

The  second  bill,  as  formally  passed, 
provided  for  a  tariff  equivalent  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  rates  upon  the 
imports  into  Porto  Rico  and  upon  Porto 
Rican  products  coming  into  the  United 
States.  The  amounts  so  collected  in  this 
country  were  to  be  applied  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  Porto  Rico. 

A  civil  government  of  the  usual  terri- 
torial form  was  established.     The  chief 
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officers  areagoveruor,tbe  other  customary 
executive  officers  and  a  council  of  which 
five  members  are  natives  of  the  island. 
The  President  selected  for  the  post  of 
Civil  Governor  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen, 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  who  had  been 
known  to  the  administration  and  the  peo- 
ple as  an  able  member  of  congress  and 
an  efficient  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy. 
Dr.  John  H.  Hollander,  of  Johns  IIo})kins 


•   H    W    Fay 

CHARLES   W.    ALI.E.X, 
First  Civil  (iovernor  of  Porto  Rico. 

University,  was  ajipointed  treasurer,  and 
to  his  expert  kudwiedge  was  due  much 
of  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  the 
finances. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico 
consisted  of  thirty-five  members.  A  ter- 
ritorial Sinireme  Conrt  was  established 
and  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Frcderico  Degetau  was  elected  Resident 
Commissioner  at  Washington,  reporting 
to  the  Executive  rather  than  to  Congress, 


j  but  he  has  since  been   advanced  to  the 
regular  status  of  a  territorial  delegate. 

The  Porto  Rican  Legislature  in  sjiecial 
session  July  4th,  1901,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  eti'ect  that  the  finances  were 
no  longer  in  need  of  assistance  by  the 
enforcement  of  th?.  rates  adopted  by  tlie 
Foraker  Act.  Governor  Allen  had  felt 
for  some  time  that  the  work  for  whicli 
he  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  had  been 
accomjjlished.  He  now  proposed  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  and  was  selected 
to  carry  the  above  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident. July  25th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  General  Miles,  all  tariff  restric- 
tions were  removed.  William  H.  Hunt, 
of  Montana,  the  Teriitorial  Secretary, was 
advanced  to  the  governorshii>,  and  Porto 
Rico  became  one  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  with  full  territorial  priv- 
ileges. 

The  various  tariff  laws  operating  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  important  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court  known  ac  the  Insular 
Cases.  The  whole  question  of  territorial 
relations  was  discussed  thoroughly,  and 
man}'  interesting  constitutional  intei'pre- 
tations  were  made. 

Briefly,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
prohibiting  export  duties  and  making 
trade  free  between  the  States  does  not 
apph'  to  the  Territories;  that  until  Con- 
gress acts,  all  local  laws  of  ceded  territory, 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  are  in 
operation;  that  until  Congress  acts,  the 
normal  condition  requires  that  trade  be 
free  between  the  United  States  and  such 
territory,  btit  that  Congress  may  lay  a 
tariff  upion  both  exports  and  imports  of 
Territories.  Furthermore,  residence  does 
not  confer  citizenship.  Citizens  of  the 
Territories  have  the  privileges  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  are  not  citizens 
unless  they  have  been  previously  citizens 
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of  the  Stiites  or  of  tlie  United  States,  or 
unless  made  citizens  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  in 
tlie  Philippines  was  destined  to  be  less 
rapid  and  peaceful  than  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  the  beginning  of  1901  the  American 
forces  were  scattered  widely  throughout 
the  islands,  an  agreement  satisfactory 
enough  for  police  purposes,  but  tempting 
to  would-be  insurrectionists. 

As  the  number  of  military  posts  was 
increased,  and  their  surveillance  became 
more  widespread,  the  Filipinos  abandoned 
the  system  of  organized  ibrces.  Their 
soldiers,  dressed  in  the  native  costume,  by 
hiding  their  guns  and  associating  with 
the  other  inhabitants,  passed  for  friends 
of  the  Americans.  They  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  plot  successfully  against  the  gov- 
ernment and,  by  persuasion  or  threat,  to 
collect  money  or  supplies  for  the  support 
of  their  cause. 

The  question  of  church  lands  was  also 
a  potent  factor  in  the  growing  hostility 
of  the  Filipinos.  The  richest  portion  of 
the  civilized  section  of  the  islands  was 
owned  by  the  various  orders  of  Spanish 
monks.  They  monopolized  the  offices  as 
well  as  the  land,  and  the  insurrection 
against  Spain  had  been  directed  chiefly 
against  them  and  their  privileges.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  bound  the  United  States 
to  respect  their  titles  to  land,  and  the 
Filiijinos  believed  that  this  government 
proposed  to  bring  back  the  friars  who 
had  been  expelled  and  to  protect  the 
others  in  their  holdings.  The  United 
States  was  not  disposed  to  agree  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  friars,  hut  sought  by 
negotiation  to  obtain  thcirlands  by  pur- 
chase. The  matter  had  not  progressed 
far  enough  to  allow  any  definite  policy  to 
be  announced. 

Meanwhile  Aguinaldo  determined  to 
collect  his  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the 
scattered  detachments  of  United  States 


troojis.  One  of  the  messengers  despatched 
upon  this  errand  delivered  his  letters  to 
the  American  authorities,  thus  suggest- 
ing to  Brigadier  General  Funston  the 
ruse  by  which  the  insurgent  leader  was 
captured. 

The  Macabebes  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  faithful  and  efficient  scouts.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  a  detachment  of  them 
represent  the  expected  reinforcements. 
They  were  accompanied  by  natives  known 
to  Aguinaldo,  among  them  the  faithless 
messenger,  while  the  American  officers 
in  the  party  were  reported  to  be  prison- 
ers, civilian  members  of  a  captured  sur- 
veying party.  "When  about  eight  miles 
from  Aguinaldo's  headriuarters  orders 
were  received  to  leave  the  prisoners  be- 
hind, but  this  order  was  succeeded  by 
a  forged  one  countermanding  the  first. 
Meanwhile  the  native  detachment  had 
pushed  on  to  its  destination.  The  arrival 
of  the  American  officers  and  their  small 
escort  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
Aguinaldo's  guard  fled  at  the  first  fire, 
leaving  two  of  their  number  dead  upon 
the  field.  Some  members  of  his  staff  at- 
tempted resistance,  but  were  easily  over- 
powered, and  the  next  day  were,  with 
their  leader,  safely  taken  aboard  the 
Vicksburg  and  thence  to  Manila. 

Soon  after  his  capture  Aguinaldo  took 
theoath  of  allegiance  tothe  United  States, 
and  on  April  19th  a  manifesto  issued  in 
his  name  led  eventually  to  the  surrender 
of  about  four  thousand  insurgents. 

Meanwhile  the  American  commission 
was  introducing  self-government  iu  the 
municipalities  whenever  possible  and  en- 
deavoring to  make  plain  tothe  inhabit- 
ants that  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
was  peace  rather  than  war.  Over  seven 
hundred  municipalities  elected  presidents 
and  councils,  and  great  interest  was  shown 
in  the  workings  of  these  newly-consti- 
tiited  erovernments. 
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The  war  was  by  no  means  concluded; 
but  it  was  most  serious  in  Samar,  where 
exceedingly  vigorous  measures  were  nec- 
essary. Tlie  island  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts and  all  friendly  iidiabitants  were 
"concentrated"  to  prevent  their  giving 
aid  to  the  insurgents. 

A  detachment  of  the  army  under  Cap- 
tain Preston,  and  of  marines  under  Major 
"Waller  succeeded  in  going  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  island.  The  insur- 
gents gave  no  quarter  and  expected  none. 
Treacherous  attacks  by  supposedly 
friendly  natives  had  been  frequent  and 
the  American  troops  determined  to  con- 
duct a  punitive  campaign  which  should 
put  an  end  to  all  resistance. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
result  methods  were  used  at  times  which 
find  no  place  in  civilized  warfare,  or  even 
in  the  warfare  of  civilization  against 
savagery.  The  consequences  met  mucli 
harsh  but  not  wholly  undeserved  crit- 
icism at  home,  followed  by  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  army 
in  the  Philippines,  and  a  mild  punish- 
ment of  some  of  the  officers  engaged. 

The  United  States  acquired  with  the 
Philippines  slavery  and  polygamy  among 
the  Mohammedan  tribes.  These  evils 
could  not  be  abolished  at  once  nor  could 
measures  be  at  once  introduced  looking 
to  final  abolition.  Desired  changes  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  civilization  which  shall  work 
a  revolution  in  tribal  organization  and 
dependence. 

During  the  year  1903  the  Philippines 
made  satisfactory  progress  and  nowhere 
was  this  more  marked  tlum  in  popular 
-education.  After  four  hundred  yeai's  of 
Spanish  rule  it  is  estimated  tliat  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  so-called  civilized 
Filipinos  could  speak  the  Siianish  lan- 
guage. During  the  past  year  the  schools 
have   enrolled   about   two  hundred  and 


fifty  thousand  children  and  adults  in  the 
day  and  night  classes.  This  general 
awakening  should  be  followed  by  a  deep- 
er interest  in  government,  in  trade  and 
production,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
islands  is  still  uncivilized,  and  where  such 
conditions  exist  progress  must  necessarily 
\)Q  slow. 

The  echoes  of  the  Oregon  controversy 
were  heard  again  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  century,  when  the  question  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  was  raised  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Russia  re- 
served a  strip  of  coast  ten  marine  leagues 
in  width  and  extending  as  far  south  as 
latitude  54°  40'  by  the  treaty  of  1825  with 
England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  object  of  this  provision  was  to  secure 
complete  and  unbroken  possession  of  the 
coast.  When  Alaska  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  1867  no  other  construc- 
tion was  thought  of;  but  with  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  Yukon  region  and  the 
rush  of  prospectors  thither  fi-om  all  parts 
of  the  world,  it  became  manifestly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  secure  control  of  the  deep  waterways 
and  harbors  leading  directly  to  the  Klon- 
dike country.  Canada  proposed  to  con- 
strue the  words  of  tlie  treaty  to  mean  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  sea  shore  with- 
out I'egard  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast, 
thus  including  within  her  claims  valuable 
harbors  and  waterways.  Moreover,  if  the 
Canadian  construction  were  admitted, 
both  Dyea  and  Skagway  would  fall  witliin 
her  boundaries.  Both  countries  claimed 
jurisdiction  and  each  seemed  about  to 
resort  to  force  to  make  tliose  pretensions 
good  when  a  peaceful  solution  was  found 
for  the  difficulty. 

The  question  was  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence  for  a  time,  and  was 
referred  finally  to  a  tribunal  consisting 
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of  tliree  commissioners  from  tlie  United 
States,  two  from  Canada,  and  Lord  Alver- 
etoue,  Lord  Cliief  Justice  of  England. 
Evidently  the  deeisiou  rested  with  Lord 
Alverstone.  A  unanimous  finding  by  the 
Englisli  commissioners  would  result  only 
in  even  division.  When  the  verdict  of 
the  tribunal  was  made  public  it  was  found 
that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  had 
been  substantiated  in  every  important 
feature.  Canadian  claims  to  islands  in 
the  Portland  Canal  were  quieted  by  the 
cession  of  two  islands  near  Port  Simpson. 

Two  domestic  questions  have  exceeded 
all  others  in  public  interest  and  import- 
ance during  the  last  four  years;  these 
are  the  combinations  of  capital,  popular- 
ly knowa  as  trusts,  and  the  relations 
between  laborer  and  employer.  Both 
are  the  consequences  of  economic  evolu- 
tion, the  resultants  of  economic  forces 
brought  into  play  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
the  protection  of  the  tarift'  conducing 
to  monopolistic  conditions,  and  the  in- 
jection of  a  large  foreign  element  into 
the  ranks  of  American  labor. 

Consolidation  began  first  with  the  rail- 
ways where  unscrupulous  competition 
had  caused  demoralization  of  rates,  which 
this  organization  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent. Moreover,  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion was  diminished  materially  and  other 
advantages  were  promised  both  to  the 
corporations  and  to  the  public. 

In  1901  the  Union  Pacific  absorbed 
the  Southern  Pacific  and,  when  the  or- 
ganization was  complete,  controlled  thir- 
teen thousand  miles  of  railway  and 
three  lines  of  steamships.  The  Northern 
Pacific  attempted  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Burlington  System  only  to  find  itself  in 
danger  of  absorption  by  the  Union  Pacific. 

In  the  same  year  the  Steel  Trust  was 
formed  with  a  capital  stock  and  bonds 
amounting  to  one  billion   one   hundied 


million  dollars.  The  census  of  1900 
showed  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
combinations  in  control  of  twenty-two 
hundred  manufacturing  plants.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
operated  in  the  production  of  foods  or 
other  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  actual  total  assets  of  these 
corporations  were  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen million  dollars  less  than  their  capi- 
tal stock  and  bonds.  The  financial  value 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  capital 
depended  upon  good  will,  upon  the  con- 
trol of  markets,  and  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  intermediate  processes  between 
the  collection  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  output  of  the  finished  product. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
these  combinations  arises  from  their  in- 
terference with  legislation  and  a  free 
working  of  the  laws.  The  railway  in- 
terests produced  an  armed  revolution 
accompanied  by  assassination  in  one 
State;  in  another  the  United  States  Sen- 
ator of  their  choice  was  indicted  for  com- 
plicity in  frauds  upon  the  public,  while 
the  control  of  the  entire  official  machin- 
ery of  a  third  was  shown  to  be  exercised 
by  the  corporate  interests  within  its  bor- 
ders. The  exploitation  of  the  puhlic  in 
the  name  of  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  is,  if  permanent,  an  alarming 
symptom  of  political  degeneracy.  . 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  have  been  constantly  in  a 
state  of  tension,  and  in  some  localities 
of  almost  constant  rupture.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also,  that  the  questions  of  wages 
and  hours  have  not  been  the  primary' 
cause  of  this  disturbance,  which  has 
arisen  in  many  cases,  from  an  attempt 
to  exclude  the  unions  altogether  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  unionize  all  the  workers 
on  the  other. 

The  most  serious  conflict  was  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Tu  1900  the  miners  and  ojierators  made 
ail  agreement  good  until  Ajn-il  l^st,  1!J01, 
granting  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  wages, 
but  deferring  the  eettlemeut  of  other 
dittereuces  until  that  time.  lu  the  spring 
of  1901  Joim  Mitchell,  the  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  with  the 
presidents  of  the  local  unions,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  basis 


JOHN    Mn'Llll-,LL. 


of  Operations  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
agreement  of  tlie  preceding  jear  was 
continued  chiefly  through  the  mediation 
of  .T.  V.  ]Moi'g:ni  &  Company,  but  with 
an  undi'rstanding  anu)ng  the  miners  that 
all  ditl'erences  would  be  adjusted  iu  1002. 
The  chief  question  was  the  recognition 
of  the  nnion  and  to  this  tlie  operators 
were  decidedly  opposed.  It  transpired 
that  the  operators  had  been  preparing 


for  the  crisis  and  had  decided  to  test 
tiiudly  the  strength  of  the  miners'  organ- 
ization. President  Mitchell,  who  is  by 
far  the  strongest,  most  statesmanlike 
and  altogethei'  acbiiirable  labor  leader 
that  this  country  has  yet  produced,  coun- 
seled patience  hoping  to  avert  the  strug- 
gle, but  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The 
miners  were  no  less  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  contest  than  the  operators. 

The  strike  began  the  middle  of  May, 
and  within  amonth  all  mining  operations 
had  ceased;  oven  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men manning  the  j:>umps  had  left  their 
places  to  be  filled  by  non-union  men 
eftectively  protected  by  the  police.  All 
attemjits  to  submit  the  question  to  arbi- 
tration were  met  by  the  operators'  state- 
ment that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  was  becoming 
alarming.  Supplies  of  coal  were  decreas- 
ing rajiidly,  prices  were  increasing  in  pro- 
portion. An  attempt  was  made  to  call 
out  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  re- 
gions, but  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  previous  contracts  were 
respected  while  the  cause  of  their  Eastern 
brethren  was  strengthened  by  liberal  con- 
tributions for  their  support. 

Public  oiiinion  demanded  that  some 
effective  means  be  taken  to  end  a  situa- 
tion which  was  rapidly  becoming  intoler- 
able. Early  in  October  President  Roose- 
velt summoned  to  Washington  the  heads 
of  the  various  railroad  companies  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  Mine  Workers,  with 
the  hope  that  a  conference  iu  bis  presence 
might  lead  to  peace.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
the  miners,  agreed  to  submit  their  cause 
to  any  board  of  arbitration  that  the  Pres- 
ident might  appoint,  but  the  operators  lec- 
tured the  President  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  the  divine  rights  of  capital,  re- 
fused the  ]irofiered  mediation  and  asked  for 
Federal  troops,  claiming  that  with  proper 
protection  the  mines  could  be  opened 
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As  an  answer  to  this  request,  Goveruor 
Stone  ordered  the  entire  National  Guard 
of  Peunsj-lvania  into  the  coal  regions. 
There  was  practically  nothing  for  them 
to  do.  Tiie  mine  laborers  were  either 
enrolled  in  tlie  union  or  in  sympathj- with 
it,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  weakness 
in  the  ranks  of  the  workers;  moreover, 
there  was  very  little  violence  of  any  sort. 
Evidently  the  operators  had  misplaced 
the  source  of  their  opponents'  strength. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  over- 
tures of  the  President  had  failed,  that 
several  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  disrespect  to  the 
Chief  Executive— ^a  disrespect  which  bor- 
dered closely  upon  insult — there  was  a 
popular  demand  for  more  radical  meas- 
ures. Confiscation  and  Federal  or  State 
operation, prosecution  underFederal  laws, 
were  among  the  measures  advocated  to 
conclude  the  strike  ;  hut,  meanwhile,  the 
operators  agreed  to  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  Board  of  Arbitrators 
to  be  selected  from  classes  which  might 
be  presumed  to  be  favorable  to  them- 
selves. There  was  obviously  an  insult  to 
the  President's  judgment  and  integrity  in 
the  proposition,  but,  instead  of  rejecting 
it,  the  proposal  was  accepted  and  the 
board  appointed,  consisting  of  General 
Wilson  of  the  army.  Bishop  Spalding  of 
Peoria,  Ills.,  Judge  Gray  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  Edward  Parker  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  as  a  mining  expert,  Thomas 
Watkins,  formerly  an  independent  coal 
operator,  and  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Chief  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The 
services  of  one  of  the  greatest  sociological 
experts  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Carrol 
D.  Wright,  were  secured  by  appointing 
him  Recorder  of  the  Board."  The  miners 
accepted  the  arrangement  and  mining 
began  about  the  1st  of  November. 

The  Commission  made  its  report  March 
21,  1003,  ten  months  after  the  strike  had 


been  declared,  and  the  tinding  was,  in 
most  respects,  a  victory  for  the  miners. 
Wages  were  increased  and  hours  re- 
duced; improvements  were  made  in  es- 
timating the  amount  of  coal  mined  and, 
while  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  was  not 
formally  recognized,  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  supposes  an  organization  to 
enforce  it  or  abide  l)y  it  is,  in  itself,  the 
fullest  recognition  of  its  existence. 

Among  the  evidences  of  advance  in  the 
Western  World  the  great  exhibitions  of 
American  products  are  to  be  noted.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1901,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Butialo,  New  York,  was 
opened  for  tlie  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  the  West- 
ern Continent  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Two  things  were  especially  noteworthy, 
the  decorative  use  of  electricity  and  the 
general  color  scheme  of.  the  buildings. 
The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  was 
a  modified  form  of  Spanish  Renaissance, 
but  the  types  were  bewildering  in  form 
and  dazzling  in  color.  The  prevalent 
form  of  the  buildings  was  due  probably 
to  the  same  sentiment  that  inspired  the 
name  of  the  Exposition,  a  desire  to  repre- 
sent in  symbolic  guise  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish- American  nations. 

The  memory  of  the  severe  and  classic 
beauty  of  the  "Wliite  City"  still  lin- 
gered in  the  minds  of  the  people,  making 
the  contrast  more  striking  and  the  lesson 
in  the  api)lication  of  color  more  effective. 
The  exhibits,  especially  those  of  the 
Government,  were  skillfully  arranged  to 
emphasize  equally  utility  and  develop- 
ment. 

If  the  artistic  sense  is  a  product  of 
surroundings,  and  an  unerring  judgment 
in  things  aesthetic  comes  only  by  associa- 
tion, then  these  great  expositions  are  at 
once  a  means  of  education,  a  stimulus  to 
the  art  of  the  combination  of  utility  and 
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beauty,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
change of  those  ideas  which  are  condu- 
cive to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

For  the  third  time  within  the  century 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  their 
chief  executive,  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.      In    September    President    Mc- 


On  the  5th  of  September  the  President 
delivered  a  formal  address  in  which  he 
recalled  the  marvelous  advance  of  the 
century  and  urged  a  broader  national 
policy.  "God  and  man,"  he  said,  "have 
linked  the  nations  together.  No  nation 
can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any  other." 

The  forenoon  of  the  followinff  day  was 


ELECTRICAL    TOWER    AT   NIGHT — PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION,    BUKFALO,    I90I. 


Kinley  visited  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion at  Buffalo  after  a  month  spent  among 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors  in  his  native 
State.  For  him  the  cup  of  personal  hap- 
piness was  full,  the  wise  pursuance  of  his 
domestic  ])olicy  and  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  his  position  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, liad  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  enhanced  his  reputation  abroad. 


spent  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  President 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was 
to  hold  a  public  reception  in  the  Temple 
of  Music.  Twenty  thousand  people  were 
waiting  to  greet  him,  among  them  a  pale, 
smooth-faced  youth  of  foreign  descent, 
Czolgosz  by  name,  with  murder  in  his 
heart.  The  murderer's  right  hand  was 
bound  up  in  a  handkerchief;  beneath  it 
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a  revolver  was  concealed.  As  the  Pres- 
ident extended  his  luuid  to  greet  him 
Czolijosz  rested  his  right  hand  upon  his 
left  and  fired  two  bullets  at  his  victim. 
Tiie  murdered  man's  first  thought  was 
for  his  wife.  Turning  to  his  secretary  he 
said, '-Cortelyou,  be  careful.  Tell  Mrs. 
McKinley  gently."  The  following  week 
was  one  of  gloom,  sorrow  and  suspense. 
The  operation  immediately  after  the  as- 
sassination had  been  successful,  but  the 
wound  was  internal,  and  no  knowledge 
could  predict  the  result.  On  Wednesday, 
September  11th, the  bulletins  were  favor- 
able, but  even  at  that  time  the  microscope 
showed  indications  of  blood  poisoning. 
At  three  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon 
the  unfavorable  symptoms  increased,  and 
Frida}'^  brought  new  messages  of  distress 
to  a  stricken  people.  During  the  day  the 
President  sank  rapidly  and  all  hope  was 
giv^en  up.  The  end  came  in  the  early 
hours  of  Saturday  with  the  words, "  Good- 
bye all;  good-bye.  It  is  God's  way;  His 
will  be  done." 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
estimate  accurately  the  place  of  Presi-  , 
dent  McKinley  in  the  histoiy  of  the  I 
countrj-.  It  will  suffice  to  say  tliat  few 
men  in  that  high  office  have  had  fewer 
enemies  or  truer  friends;  to  few  has 
a  larger  measure  of  public  confidence  or 
been  granted  a  greater  tribute  of  the 
people's  love. 

Vice-President  Roosevelt  reached  Buf- 
falo in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
President's  death  and  immediately  took 
the  oath  of  office.  He  at  once  announced 
his  intention  to  continue  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  and  requested  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  to  remain  in  oflice.  The 
new  President  began  his  administration 
with  the  confident  trust  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens. There  was  not  a  doubt  but  that 
in  liis  own  strenuous,  vigorous  way,  right 
and  justice  would  be  done. 


During  President  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration a  few  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  cabinet,  and  these  because  the  personal 
interests  of  the  incumbents  demanded 
their  attention.  William  A.  !Moody  suc- 
ceeded John  D.  Long  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  L'eslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Henry  C. 
Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  succeeded  Postmas- 
ter General  Hitchcock,  and  the  vacancy 


By  courttty  of  W.  H.  Fay. 

GEORGE    B.    CORTELVOU, 
First  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

ill  the  War  Department  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  Root  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  William  H.  Taft, 
lately  Governor  of  the  Philippines.  A 
new  department,  that  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  was  organized,  with  George  B. 
Cortelyou  as  its  first  Secretary. 

One   hundred    j-eai'S    ago   the    United 
States   took   its   first  step    in  territorial 
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expansion.  Today,  after  tlie  lapse  of  the 
century,  the  States  join  at  St.  Louis  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  and  with  the  invited  nations  to 
display  the  evidences  of  material  advance- 
ment in  letters,  arts  and  sciences. 


AH  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
except  Russia  have  erected  buildings,  the 
e.xhibits  and  buildings  of  Germany  and 
France  costing  something  more  than 
a  million  dollars.  England,  China  and 
Japan,  Mexico  and  the  South  American 


ENTRANCE    TO   PALACE   OF    LIBERAL    ARTS  —  LOUISIANA    PURCHASE    EXPOSITION,    ST.    LOUIS. 


The  St.  Louis  Exposition  commemo- 
rates especially  the  rise  and  growth  of  tlie 
Middle  West,  in  all  probability  destined 
to  become  the  most  prosperous  area  of  the 
world  of  equal  extent. 


States  are  almost  equally  well  represented. 
The  buildings  are  grouped  around  the 
Plaza  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  great  eques- 
trian statue  of  St.  Louis  stands.  On  every 
side,  iu  name,  in  figure  and  in  symbol  are 
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reniiuders  of  the  actors  and  places  con- 
nected with  the  great  purchase.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  a  remarkaljle  exhibit 
from  the  new  Territories,  thut  from  the 
Philippines  occupying  forty  acres,  and  ar- 
ranged to  represent  ^huliIa  and  its  environs. 

The  system  of  congresses,  Ijegun  at  the 
Chicago  E.xposition,  has  been  extended 
to  bring  together  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  sessions  the  most 
distinguislied  scholars  of  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

Among  tlie  special  features 
of  the  Exposition  are  the 
Olympian  games  and  a  contest 
for  air  nu^chines,  in  which 
prizes  aggregating  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty  thousand  dollars 
are  ottered. 

The  reconstruction  and  in- 
ternal moditication  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  made  nec- 
essary by  reason  of  its  defeat 
in  the  campaign  prior  to  the 
first  election  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land. The  etfective  strengtli 
and  perfection  of  its  organiza- 
tion is  due  largely  to  the  ef- 
forts of  one  man — the  late 
Marcus  A.  Hanna,  of  Ohio, 
who  died  February  15,  1904. 
Senator  Hanna  had  been  a 
power  in  the  business  world 
long  before  he  entered  politics. 
Indeed,  his  first  political  activ- 
ities were  due  to  friendship. 
His  first  public  service  was  as 
one  of  the  five  government 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  a  position  which  he  owed  to 
President  Cleveland.  His  acquaintance 
with  William  McKinley  began  when 
the  two  were  delegates  to  party  con- 
ventions, and  lasted  without  interrup- 
tion until  severed  by  death.  As  the 
second  term  of  President  Cleveland  was 


drawing  to  a  close,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Democratic  Party  could  not  elect 
another  President.  Mr.  Hanna 'determ- 
ined to  nominate  McKinley.  He  brought 
about  the  organization  of  his  pai-ty  and 
conducted  the  campaign  with  a  skill 
rarely  equaled  in  similar  contests,  and 
was  able  to  unite  the  business  interests  of 
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MARCUS   A.    HANNA. 


the  country  in  support  of  his  friend  and 
companion.  Upon  the  appointment  of 
John  Slierman  as  Secretary  of  State,  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell  appointed  Mr.  Hanna  to 
till  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  regularly  elected  Senator  in  1899, 
but  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.     In 
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1904  he  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of 
uinety.  While  this  change  was  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  mntations  of  State 
polities,  it  was,  in  a  larger  degree,  a  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Ilanna's  success  as  a  legis- 
lator, as  a  counsellor,  and  to  his  growing 
popularit}'  as  a  man.  Senator  Hanna 
was  not  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order, 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  efficient 
and    effective   public   servant;    intensely 
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practical,  seeing  at  once  the  essential 
thing  to  be  done,  thoroughly  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  equally  strong  in  his  dislikes 
of  his  enemies,  liis  intiucnc-e  was  the  dom- 
inant one  during  the  administration  of 
McKinley.  Senator  Ilanna's  chief  repu- 
tation, however,  rests  upon  an  entirely 
different  basis.  As  a  large  employer  of 
labor  he  early  became  interested  in  the 
great  question   of  the  relation  between 


employer  and  the  employees,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Xatit)nal  Civic  Federation,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  valued  above  all  others, 
found  great  oppoi'tunities  to  be  of  use  to 
his  country.  He  exerted  a  wide  influence 
in  removing  the  hostilities  which  exist 
between  labor  and  capital.  It  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  position  that  Senator  Ilanna's  loss 
will  be  most  seriously  felt  by  all  classes 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Senator  Hanna  was  widely  spoken 
of  for  President,  though  he  refused  to 
consider  the  question  and  repeatedly  de- 
clined tlie  nomination.  His  death  left 
but  one  candidate  in  the  field.  Indeed, 
the  Senator  himself  had  been  but  a  remote 
possibility.  The  great  mass  of  the  party 
accepted  and  regarded  President  Roose- 
velt as  the  only  logical  candidate.  The 
National  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on 
June  21st.  The  only  questions  before 
that  body  were  those  of  the  tariff  and  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidate.  On  the  for- 
mer, the  party  platform  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  revision  of  certain  parts  of 
the  tariff  was  not  impossible,  but  that  the 
jiarty  as  a  whole  did  not  favor  changes. 
A  favorite  candidate  for  Vice-President 
was  Speaker  Cannon;  another,  Senator 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  naturally  refused  to  consider 
the  nomination,  being  in  no  way  disposed 
to  exchange  the  second  most  important 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Government  for 
one  really  unimportant.  Senator  Fair- 
banks ras  for  a  long  time  undecided,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  the  leaders  of  his  party 
and  accepted.  The  convention  was  one 
of  congratulations  and  good  feeling. 
Rarely  since  the  Civil  War  has  the  Re- 
publican Party  been  so  unanimous  on 
public  questions  or  so  thoroughly  united 
as  it  is  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1P04. 
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The  Democriitic  Party  waa  not  a  unit 
either  upon  the  candidate  or  platform. 
With  tlie  memory  of  two  defeats  due 
in  larsre  measure  to  radical  ditferences 
withiu  tlie  party  on  the  money  question, 
the  Democratic  leaders  liad  urged  for 
months  a  conservativ^e  and  harmonious 
party  action. 

The  National  Convention  met  in  St. 
Louis  early  in  July.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  and  the  advocates  of  the  different 
candidates  began  to  assemble  as  early  as 
the  3d  to  discuss  the  essential  features  of 
a  platform  wliich  should  be  acceptable  to 
both  divisions  of  democracy.  It  became 
apparent,  even  before  the  convention  met, 
that  the  conservative  element  was  in  con- 
trol, though  material  compromises  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  serious  divisions. 

The  leading  candidates  were  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  of  California,  the  favor- 
ite sons  of  several  Democratic  States,  of 
whom  Richard  Olney  and  Senator  Gor- 
man had  the  largest  following,  and  as  a  re- 
mote possibility,  the  man  who  had  twice 
led  his  party  to  victor^-,  Grover  Cleveland. 

Of  these  Judge  Parker  was  the  choice 
of  the  "safe  and  sane"  Eastern  Dem- 
ocracy, the  gold  standard  men,  who  were 
equally  conservat''-e  in  tlieir  views  on 
all  questions  of  puoli^  po.iey.  Congress- 
man Hearst  sought  to  represent  the  wide- 
spread opposition  to  trusts  and  mon- 
opolies, favored  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  tariif  in  such  a  way  as  to  curb  the 
privileges  of  corporations,  and  in  gen- 
eral was  the  exponent  of  the  rights  of 
the  masses,  the  "plain  people"  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln.  There  was  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  availability  of  the 
other  men  mentioned.  Any  one  of  them 
would  fill  the  office  with  credit  and  the 
convention  might  be  led  to  a  nomina- 
tion under  combinations  of  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  foreseen. 
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As  the  delegates  continued  to  arrive  it 
became  evident  that  the  New  York  Dem- 
ocracy, led  by  David  B.  Hill,  and  repre- 
senting the  party  in  the  Eastei'ii  and 
Middle  States,  would  make  a  liard  fight 
for  the  control  of  the  convention.  Op- 
posed to  them  were  the  one-time  silver 
men,  swayed  by  the  same  indomitable, 
sometimes  erratic  eloquence  of  their  lead- 
er in  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan. 


By  councty  of  H.  W,  Fay. 


CHARLES   W.    FAIRBANKS. 

The  money  issue  was  one  of  the  first 
subjects  upon  which  the  committees  di- 
vided. The  Western  men  were  willing  to 
leave  the  subject  unmentioned  and  to  re- 
gard the  question  as  dead.  To  this  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  party  agreed  only 
after  great  hesitation,  preferring  to  com- 
mit the  party  definitely  to  the  gold 
standard,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they  event- 
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ually  had  their  way.  Tlie  other  principal 
subjects  of  discussion  were  the  trusts, 
an  income  tax  and  the  tariif. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
July  7th  by  the  temporary  chairman, 
John  Sliarp  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  a  characteristic  and  able 
speech  he  outlined  the  probable  course  of 
the  party  during  the  coming  campaign, 
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and  condemned  the  policy  and  candidate 
of  the  liepublicuns. 

The  platform  was  adopted  after  a  bitter 
fight  lasting  nearly  all  night  of  July  7th. 
As  finally  adopted  that  instrument  favors 
the  internal  improvement  of  great  water- 
ways, economy  and  siin|)]icity  of  admin- 
istration, a  policy  in  the  I'hilippines  sim- 
ilar to  that  pursued  in  Culia,  a  tariff  lim- 
ited to  the   needs  of  the  government,  a 


gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  "the 
friends  of  the  masses  and  for  tlie  common 
weal  and  not  by  the  friends  of  its  abuses," 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation 
at  government  expense,  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  election  of  sen- 
ators by  direct  popular  vote,  the  admis- 
sion as  States  of  all  territories  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  United  States, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  reciprocal  trade 
with  Canada  and  civil  service  reform. 
The  Republican  administration  was  ac- 
cused of  unduly  protecting  monopolies, 
of  shaping  the  tariff  for  their  benetit,  of 
withholding  constitutional  rights  from 
citizens,  of  forcing  through  measures  by 
executive  usurjiation,  and  of  reviving  the 
race  question  for  party  purposes. 

Fully  ten  thousand  people  were  in  the 
great  hall  when  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth. 
When  Judge  Parker's  name  was  placed 
before  the  convention  the  crowds  in  the 
galleries  joined  the  delegates  in  a  con- 
fusion of  shouting,  cheers,  songs  and  pro- 
cessions for  half  an  hour.  A  si'nilarscene 
followed  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
name.  When  the  vote  was  taken  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  thousand 
were  given  to  the  New  York  candidate. 

The  following  day  the  most  remarkable 
episode  of  the  convention  occurred.  There 
was  an  ill-defined  but  persistent  rumor 
that  Judge  Parker  had  repudiated  the 
platform.  The  delegates  began  to  ask 
whether  they  were  not  a  party  without  a 
head  after  all,  while  not  a  few  were  in- 
clined to  consider  the  act  and  the  man- 
ner of  it  an  insult  to  the  party.  Finally 
an  authoritative  telegram  was  received  in 
which  Judge  Parker  stated  definitely  his 
views  upon  the  money  question  and  of- 
fered to  withdraw  if  tliey  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  convention.  The  whole  pro_-, 
ceeding  had  the  appearance  of  a  skillfully 
executed  move  to  compel  the  convention 
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to  an  uiiqiialitied  support  of  tlie  gold 
standard.  For  hours  there  were  bitter 
and  persistent  attacks  upon  the  candidate 
but  at  last  a  reply  was  framed  attributing 
the  absence  of  a  money  plank  to  the  fact 
that  the  issue  was  dead,  and  assuring 
Judge  Parker  of  his  acceptability  to  the 
entire  party. 

At  no  time  did  the  question  of  a  Vice- 
President  receive  much  consideration  in 
the  convention.  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia,  formerly  United  States  Senator, 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  democratic  ideas 
and  simplicity,  and  a  Democrat,  more- 
over, who  had  sujiported  the  party  nom- 
inee in  1806  and  1900,  was  chosen  for 
Vice-President  by  imanimous  vote. 

This  convention,  the  most  dramatic 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  party  since  the  memorable 
Charleston  meeting  of  1860,  has  selected 
candidates  who  would  honor  any  party. 
The  platform,  however,  is  one  of  the 
office-seekers  rather  than  the  dissemina- 
tors of  true  Democratic  doctrine. 

There  has  been  but  little  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Western  Europe,  but  the  fear  of 
war  has  not  yet  been  laid  aside  and  the 
resources  of  the  nations  are  still  crippled 
by  the  heavy  burden  of  military  arma- 
ments. 

The  election  of  Emile  Loubet  as  the 
successor  of  President  Faure  and  the  re- 
opening of  tlie  Dreyfus  case  aflbrded 
an  opportunit}'  to  the  petty  revolution- 
ists of  France  for  the  more  or  less  noisy 
ptublication  of  their  doctrines.  Un- 
fortunately for  tlie  cause  of  the  rev- 
olutionists, but  equally  fortunate  for 
France,  the  plans  of  the  malcontents  are 
either  personal  or  malicious.  They  rep- 
resent destruction  in  any  case  with  con- 
sequences either  reactionary  or  of  ultra- 
military  tendency. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  remanded  the 
Dreyfus  case  to  a  new  court-iuartial,  which 


met  at  Renues  August  7, 1900.  All  who 
had  had  any  previous  connection  with 
the  case  were  summoned  as  witnesses. 
Some  of  the  documents  used  in  the  iirst 
trial  had  disappeared  and  much  of  the 
evidence  was  seen  to  be  false  or  manufac- 
tured. Moreover,  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses  did  not  agree  as  to  facts.  There 
were  many  strong  points  of  internal  and 
circumstantial  evidence  against  the  pris- 
oner which  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
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could  neither  destroy  nor  explain.  This 
evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  military 
court,  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  verdict  of 
guilty  by  a  vote  of  five  to  two.  A  sen- 
tence of  ten  years  in  a  military  fortress 
was  imposed,  but  the  five  years  spent  in 
Cayenne  were  deducted  and  the  remainder 
remitted  by  the  President  because  of  the 
prisoner's  health.  Evidently  the  cause  is 
not  ended.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
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interest  of  iustice  and  tor  tlie  honor  of 
France,  tiie  trnth  may  finally  be  known. 

The  danii^ers  throngh  which  the  Repub- 
lic passed  led  tlie  Liberals  to  believe  that 
the  religious  orders,  which  had  controlled 
the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  were 
responsible  for  the  unpatriotic  attitude  of 
their  former  pupils.  Moreover,  it  was 
charged  that  one  or  two  of  the  orders  had 
contributed  directly  to  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  revolutionary'  pai-ties. 

Two  different  methods  were  adopted  to 
counteract  this  influence  —  one  by  pre- 
ventive legislation,  the  other  by  popular 
education.  This  latter  experiment,  the 
Universites  Populaires,  is  tlie  counter- 
part of  tlie  English  University  Extension 
movement.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to 
give  a  )-t'gular  course  of  instruction  as  to 
bring  the  mass  of  the  people  in  direct 
contact  with  the  greatest  minds  of  Fram-e, 
to  disseminate  knowledge  of  all  sorts, 
and  in  particular  to  stimulate  individual 
thought. 

The  Law  of  Associations  was  intended 
to  place  the  religious  orders  within  the 
control  of  the  Government,  which  would 
thenceforth  shape  their  policy  and  direct 
the  application  of  their  funds.  Associa- 
tions were  required  to  register  and  obtain 
the  necessary  authorization  under  penalty 
of  dissolution.  There  was  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  parisli 
clergy  in  any  way  or  to  violate  the  Con- 
cordat in  the  matter  of  payment  to  the 
secular  clergy.  "When  the  time  for  mak- 
ing applications  expired,  October  2, 1001, 
it  was  found  that  not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  difierent  establishments  had  com- 
plied with  the  law.  Many  of  the  orders 
took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Others 
were  allowed  to  remain,  the  Government 
believing  that  they  were  acting  in  good 
faith.  The  movement  to  secularize  the 
schools  met  with  resistance  in  many 
places,  and  in  Brittany,  the  stronghold  of 


royalism  and  the  church,  soldiers  were  re- 
qnii'ed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  severity  of  the  Govern- 
ment towai'd  the  schools  conducted  by 
religious  orders  increased,  and  a  serious 
breach  with  the  church  was  threatened 
by  the  demand  that  the  Pope  confirm  the 
selectioa  of  bishops  choseu  to  fill  five 
French  sees  then  vacant.  Very  recently 
it  is  reported  that  friendly  relations  with 
the  Vatican  have  ceased. 

Conditions  in  Spain  have  shown  decid- 
ed improvement  since  the  close  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  burden  of  an  exten- 
sive colonial  establishment  had  for  j-ears 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  country-,  de- 
manding the  best  of  her  men  and  money. 
There  was  acute  financial  distress  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  Finally  an  adjustment 
was  efi:ected  which  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  besides  receiving  some- 
thing for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

An  attempt  to  revert  to  former  systems 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Union 
in  January  of  1900.  It  was  the  object  of 
this  organization  to  secure  the  reduction 
of  taxes  and  a  reform  in  the  army  by 
reducing  the  nundier  of  officers  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  all  branches  of 
the  service.  The  reformers  demanded 
also  a  reform  in  the  system  of  justice, 
compulsory  education,  decrease  in  the 
number  of  civil  officers,  opposed  any  in- 
crease in  the  navy,  and  recommended 
that  commerce,  agriculture  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  be  the  especial 
care  of  the  Government. 

The  South-American  trade  with  Spaia 
has  been  increased  i-atherthan  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  her  Western  colonies.  A 
Spanish-American  Congress  assembled  ia 
Madrid  in  January  of  1900,  proposed 
measures  for  increasing  trade,  for  more 
intimate  relations  in  the  professions 
and   in    education,  a   common    medium 
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of  exchange  and  closer  union  by  new 
Spanish-Amerioau  cable  and  steamship 
lines. 

The  Spanish  program  of  1901  was  broad 
and  thorough,  contemplating  the  reform 
of  the  currency,  reduction  of  the  army,  a 
regulation  of  religious  orders  and  gov- 
ernmental control  of  the  schools.  There 
were  minor  outbreaks  of  the  auticlericals 
and  anarchists  which  were  soon  sup- 
pressed; adjustments  of  taxes  increased 
the  revenue  without  greatly  increasing 
the  burdens  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  church  was  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion no  longer. 

In  1902  there  were  labor  riots  in  Bar- 
celona, in  which  a  number  of  persons 
were  killed.  The  afl'air  coming  after  a 
serious  disagreement  as  to  financial  meas- 
ures and  with  public  feeling  on  the  cleri- 
cal question  caused  a  dissolution  of  the 
Cabinet  in  March.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  coalition  Cabinet  based  upon  a 
pledge  of  neutrality  by  both  parties.  The 
party  leaders  refused  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
gram and  a  party  Cabinet  was  formed 
with  Senor  Sagasta  as  President  of  the 
Council. 

May  17th  the  young  king  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  government  under  the 
constitution.  Shortly  thereafter  a  crisis 
was  occasioned  by  the  clerical  question 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  general 
rules  for  the  authorization  of  religious 
orders,  with  which  all  but  three  of  the 
associations  complied. 

In  1903  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
Spanish  navy  led  to  another  change  in 
the  ministry.  Clearly  the  best  interests 
of  Spain  and  her  people  demand,  for 
some  time,  the  development  of  internal 
resources,  the  extension  of  trade,  with 
the  equalization  and  reduction  of  taxes. 
Under  such  a  program  the  recuperation 
of  the  peninsula  should  be  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  only. 


Government  in  Italy  in  1900  was 
marked  by  extreme  turbulence  in  the 
Italian  Parliament,  chiefly  over  tlie  pub- 
lic safety  bill  of  1899  which  had  become 
a  law  by  royal  decree  June  22nd  of  that 
year.  There  were  riots  in  Rome, in  Milan, 
and  other  industrial  centers  which  the 
government  suppressed  with  some  difli- 
culty.  The  elections  iu  June  resulted  in 
serious  losses  for  the  ministerial  party. 
The  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  a  con- 
ciliating one,  giving  official  assurance  of 
relaxation  in  the  severity  of  rule  of 
procedure  in  Parliament  and  lesss  activity 
in  colonial  enterprises. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  King  Hum- 
bert was  urged  to  take  greater  precaution 
for  his  personal  safety.  He  replied  that 
assassination  was  one  of  the  risks  of  his 
profession.  July  27th,  1900,  the  king  was 
at  Monza  to  distribute  prizes  to  the  win-- 
iiers  ill  an  athletic  contest.  As  he  was 
driving  away,  followed  by  the  cheers  of 
the  people,  he  was  shot  by  an  anarchist 
named  Breschi  and  instantly  killed.  The 
assassin  was  an  Italian  who  had  lived  for 
some  years  at  Newark, New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  known  as  a  careful,  industrious 
workman.  He  denied  that  he  had  any 
acc<miplices  and  attributed  his  deed  to 
the  condition  of  his  country,  but  upon  his 
trial  it  appeared  that  he  was  known  to  be 
an  anarchist  and  had  probably  undertaken 
the  murder  with  the  knowledge  and  sup- 
port of  noted  members  of  tliat  part}-. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  was  a  brave 
soldier,  a  business  man  of  ability,  of  sim- 
ple tastes,  of  frugal  habits,  a  man  to  whom 
the  show  of  royalty  was  irksome.  Per- 
sonally he  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
been  a  heroic  figure  in  history. 

Except  in  one  or  two  instances  he  was 
a  strictly  constitutional  king  and  declined 
to  use  his  powers  for  the  beneiit  of  party 
or  class.     Indeed  it  was  a  common  com- 
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plaint  of  Italian  statesmen  that  he  neg- 
lected to  enforce  tlie  prerogatives  legally 
his  under  the  constitution.  In  foreign 
affairs  his  policy  was  more  definite  and 
decided.     lie  conceived  with  Crispi  the 


Meanwliile  there  devolves  upon  the 
king  tlie  difdcult  task  of  preserving  the 
monarchy  from  shipwreck  upon  the  rocks 
of  party.  The  advocates  of  monarchy  are 
hardly  more  numerous  than  tho  repub- 


VICTOR   EMMANUEI,   III.,    KING   OF    ITAI,Y. 


idea  of  tho  Triiilo  Alliance  as  an  offset  to 
tlie  dii)loniacy  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
supporter  of  colonial  expansion  the  re- 
sponsihility  for  the  terrihle  disaster  in 
Abyssinia  must  rest  in  jnirt  upon  him. 


lieans,  and  are  held  togetlier  chiefly  by 
motives  of  personal  and  class  advantages. 
The  question  of  the  continuance  of  royalty 
depends  largely  upon  the  young  king. 
Disaster  threatens  principally  from  the 
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poverty,  ignorance  and  hopeless  want 
of  large  numbers  of  the  population  and 
grinding  taxes  which  stifle  growth. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Humbert  the 
Pope  remained  a  self-constituted  prisoner 
in  the  Vatican  and  while  the  Clerical 
party  was  not  outspoken  against  the 
Quirinal  it  remained  a  source  of  danger. 

Tiie  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  Leo  XIII.  was  celebrated  in 
March,  1903.  Although  sixty-eight  years 
of  age  when  elected  in  1878,  Pope  Leo 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  As 
the  years  passed  it  became  evident  that 
few  greater  men  had  ever  filled  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Without  j-ielding  any  of 
the  claims  or  pretensions  of  his  predeces- 
sors he  so  modified  them  and  clothed 
them  with  the  charm  of  his  own  person- 
ality that  he  rarely  failed  in  his  under- 
takings. 

It  was  feared  that  the  anniversary  cere- 
monies would  be  a  serious  strain  upon  his 
energies  weakened  by  extreme  age  and 
ill-health.  He  bore  the  fatigue  remark- 
ably well,  however,  and  in  jocular  words 
often  said  that  he  expected'to  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old.  This  wish  Protestant 
and  Catholic  echoed  alike,  but  evidently 
the  Pope's  condition  was  more  serious 
than  he  himself  believed.  After  an  ill- 
ness of  several  weeks  he  died  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1903. 

Leo  XIII.  was  the  last  link  binding 
the  old  era  to  the  new,  the  peer  and 
fiurvivor  of  the  great  men  whose  achieve- 
ments were  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  a  quarter  century  he  stood 
the  foremost  figuT'e  in  Christendom  —  a 
man  of  exquisite  tact,  unwearied  patience, 
of  infinite  charity  and  love. 

When  lie  was  elected  to  the  high  office 
in  which  he  displayed  so  many  virtues  of 
his  faith,  the  Papacy  was  embroiled  with 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe.     "We 


will  not  go  to  Canossa,"  said  Bismarck, 
but  even  the  "man  of  blood  and  iron" 
made  the  pilgrimage  freely  and  willingly. 
At  the  end  of  the  quarter  century  the 
church  stood  higher  than  for  centuries  in 
spirituality,  in  the  efficacy  of  its  ministra- 
tions to  the  people,  for  Leo  XIII.  was 
familiar  with  all  the  needs  and  tendencies 
of  the  people  of  his  day. 

Men  forgot  sect  and  creed  as  they  ap- 
preciated more  fully  the  religious  and 
moral  strength  of  Leo  XIII.  and  tlie 
spontaneous  sympathy  and  help  which 
was  given  to  every  worthy  cause. 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals assembled  in  Rome  on  the  last  day 
of  July  to  choose  the  successor  to  the  de- 
ceased Pope.  The  prominent  candidates 
were  Cardinal  Eampolla,  the  Papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Cardinal  Gotti.  The 
latter  was  said  to  be  the  candidate  favored 
by  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  German 
interests,  while  Cardinal  Rampolla  was 
committed  to  a  pro-French  policy.  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  led  in  the  first  ballots  and 
at  one  time  lacked  but  three  votes  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  Austrian  opposi- 
tion was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  his 
election  however,  and  on  the  seventh  bal- 
lot the  choice  fell  upon  Cardinal  Guiseppe 
Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  took  the 
title  of  Pius  X. 

The  new  Pope  is  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  was  born  at  Riese  in  1835,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Seininarj-  of  Padua  and 
received  priestly  orders  in  18.58.  In  1884 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Mantua  and 
became  Patriarch  of  Venice  in  1893. 
PiusX.  is  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
life  and  manners,  his  great  charity  and 
sympathy  with  the  poorer  classes,  and  his 
direct  and  sensible  and  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  affiiirs.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficult 
situation  of  the  religious  orders  in  both 
France  and  Spain,  while  the  attitude  of 
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the  Itali;m  Goveninieut  toward  tlie papacy 
is  not  friendly.  Tlie  extent  of  tlie  anti- 
clerical movement  is  alt'eeted  by  many 
local  causes  the  exact  weight  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  but,  whatever 
the  outcome,  the  church  has  a  resolute 
and  able  leader  iu  Pius  X. 

The  most  notable  tendency  of  Western 
Europe  as  a  whole  has  been  toward  the 
more   complete   realization   of  the   dem- 


Pol'h    FU  b    A. 

ocratic  idea.  The  burden  of  increased 
armies  and  7i:iviesand  the  weight  of  class 
privilege  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  onward  movement  of  the 
people. 

In  Belgium  there!  liave  been  serious 
riots  caused  liy  strikes  and  other  labor 
disturl)iinces.  These  were  followed  by 
extension  of  tlie  fnincbise  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  greater  nund)er  of  the  practical 
policies  of  the  Social  Democrats. 


Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
moving  toward  an  alliance  for  trade  and 
the  mutual  protection  of  Scantlinavian 
liberties  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia 
and  Germany.  The  treatment  accorded 
to  Finland  by  Russia  and  the  Germaniza- 
tion  of  Scldeswig-Holsteiu  have  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  a  decided  stand 
against  these  two  neighboring  powers. 
Denmark  was  one  of  the  chief  sufferers 
during  the  period  of  agricultural 
depression  with  which  the  cen- 
tury opened.  A  complete  recov- 
ery has  been  made,  however,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
small  land  lioldings  and  inten- 
sive scientific  agriculture.  In 
this  movement  the  government 
led  by  providing  skilled  instruc- 
tors, opening  new  markets,  and 
fostering  a  co-o[)erative  system 
for  collecting  and  preparing  pro- 
ducts for  shipment.  By  new 
clearings,  by  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion, a  large  amount  of  land  has 
been  reclaimed.  Exports  have 
been  increased  and  the  profits  of 
trade  distributed  widely  among 
the  peoi>le. 

The  problems  of  Germany  are 
to  increase  facilities  within  her 
borders  for  cheap  transportation 
of  lior  products  and  to  provide 
foreign  markets  for  her  wares 
and  colonies  for  her  surplus  pop- 
ulation. A  system  of  canals  joining 
the  great  waterways  was  planned  as 
early  as  186-3,  but  work  was  suspended 
by  tlie  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  pro- 
ject was  revived  iu  1809  and  lias  been 
advocated  by  the  government  since  that 
time,  not  without  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  chief  source  of  government  sup- 
port, the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  East 
and  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The 
relief  promised  to  the  already  overloaded 
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railways,  the  saving  by  au  all-water 
transportation  of  lieavy  freight,  and  the 
increased  number  of  highways  for  inter- 
.nal  trade  provided  by  the  proposed  canal 
system  are  advantages  wliich  will  event- 
ually  secure   its  completion. 

German  industry  has  prospered  greatly 
under  the  sjsteni  of  high  tariff  adopted  in 
1879.  There  was  a  general  movement  of 
population  toward  the  industrial  centers 
wliich,  combined  with  a  corresponding 
protectionby  means  of  the  tariff,  hindered 
and  depressed  the  agricultural  interests. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Agnirian 
Party  to  delay  or  defeat  an  increase  of  the 
tariff  and  to  secure  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  protection  for  themselves. 

The  government  has  depended  upon 
this  party  for  support  in  bringing  about 
some  of  its  most  desired  measures  for 
German  expansion.  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  the  Agrarian  Party  to  se- 
cure favorable  concessions  in  the  form  of 
high  tariffs  upon  agricultural  products. 
These  changes  produced  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  an  additional  bur- 
den upon  industry',  thus  becoming  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  elections  of  1903. 

The  voters  of  Germany  numVier  about 
eight  niiHi(in,  and  of  these  three-eighths 
voted  for  the  Socialist  ticket  in  1903.  By 
the  arrangement  of  the  electoral  districts 
the  Socialists  have  eightj'-one  seats  in  the 
Reichstag  or  about  one-half  the  number 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  a 
strictly  pi'oportional  system  of  districting. 
This  number  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
defeat  the  extreme  plans  of  the  Agrarians 
and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  commercial 
treaties  favf)rable  to  Gernuin  industry  and 
trade.  '  Meanwhile  the  general  tendency 
of  Germany  is  toward  foreign  trade  and 
colonization  with  a  navy  sufficiently  large 
to  protect  German  interests  wherever 
they  may  be  exposed  to  attack;  the 
preservation  of  the  Triple  All'ance  and 


cordial  relations  with  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  a  further  extension  of 
the  system  of  old-age  pensions  and  reliefs. 

The  dual  empire  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary has  been  the  source  of  fierce  struggles 
between  Gei'inan  and  Czech,  foreshadow- 
ing a  separation  when  the  two  sections 
shall  be  released  from  the  sole  bond  of 
union  in  the  person  of  the  aged  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  The  geography  of  East- 
ern Europe  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
changed  and  the  new  lines  will  be  run 
upon  the  basis  of  race  rather  than  national 
control.  A  part  of  the  Austrian  empire 
is  German  in  polic}'  and  sentiment,  and 
its  logical  political  position  is  under  the 
German  flag. 

Meanwhile  the  Balkans  continue  to  be 
the  storm  center  of  Euro[)e.  There  is 
constant  friction  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  and  at  times  Bulgaria  shows  a 
decided  tendency  to  throw  off  what  still 
exists  of  Turkish  control. 

Macedonia  is  still  the  "no  man's  land" 
of  tlie  Balkans.  Austria,  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  contend  for  its  control.  Turk- 
ish influence  predominates  in  the  East, 
Albanian  in  the  West.  In  1899  the  Mac- 
edonian Revolutionary  Committee,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Boris  Sarafoff,  be- 
gan active  ojierations  against  the  Turks. 
Every  village  had  its  spies,  and  from  all 
the  border  bands  of  insurgents  swooped 
down  upon  the  Turkish  towns,  and,  their 
work  of  destruction  completed,  vanished 
as  quickly  as  they  same.  The  situation 
became  acute  in  August  of  1903,  when 
Bulgaria  issued  a  memorandum  to  the 
powers  showing  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  in  every  respect  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  promised  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  Sultiin,  in  the  meantime,  poured 
his  forces  into  Macedonia,  and  a  series  of 
atrocities  followed,  jiaralleled  only  by  the 
previous  conduct  of  the   Turks  in  Bui- 
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garia  and  Armenia.  A  settlement  was 
reached  tinally,  late  in  the  year  1903,  by 
which  Austria  and  Russia  agreed  to  en- 
force a  system  of  reform,  to  which  the 


enforced  by  Christian  officers  appointed 
from  the  nominations  of  Russia  and 
Austria. 

June    11,  1903,  Alexander  of  Servia, 
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reluctant  consent  of  the  Sultan  was  ob- 
tained. By  this  plan  thecontrol  of  Turkey 
over  Macedonia  was  made  nominal  only, 
and  the  projected  reforms   were    to  be 


the  degenerate  son  of  the  most  disreputa- 
ble ruler  of  Europe,  ex-King  Milan,  was 
assassinated  in  the  royal  palace  at  Bel- 
grade.    The  king  had  been  guilty  of  re- 
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peated  violations  of  the  constitution,  and 
had  lost  the  support  of  his  people  by  his 
notorious  relations  with  a  Servian  widow, 
Draga  Maschiu,  whom  he  made  his  queen 
in  1900,  and  who  perished  with  him. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  nuirder  was 
the  rumor  that  the  queen's  brother  was 
to  be  declared  the  heir-apparent  to   the 


have  been  given  to  measures  of  recupera- 
tion from  the  effects  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
war  was  ended  by  proclamation  upon 
the  return  of  Lord  Roberts  to  England 
in  December  of  1900.  Lord  Kitchener 
was  left  to  complete  the  details  of  the  I 
Boer  defeat. 


PETER   I.    OF  SERVIA. 


throne.  Alexander  was  succeeded  by 
Peter,  the  grandson  of  that  George 
Petrovitch,  known  to  his  companions  as 
"  Black  George,"  who  was  the  principal 
instrument  in  liberating  Servia  from  the 
Turkish  rule. 

The   most   eerious   efforts  of  England 


England  soon  realized  that  something 
more  than  paper  proclamations  was 
necessary  to  secure  her  position  in  South 
Africa.  Tlie  Boers  were  by  no  means 
beaten.  The  same  indomitable  courage 
which  led  them  to  engage  in  the  strug- 
gle   supported    them    until    satisfactory 
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terms  of  peace  could  be  obtained.  Gen- 
eral Kniger'8  visit  to  Europe,  wbile  it  had 
no  important  results,  demonstrated  tbe 
universal  popularity  of  the  Boer  cause. 

In  November  and  December  of  1900  the 
British  sustained  defeats  at  Dewetsdoi'p 
in  the  Orange  Free  State.  Agai  n  they  were 
defeated  in  the  mountains  west  of  Praeto- 
ria,  and  General  DeWet,  in  spite  of  all 
British  efforts  to  the  contrary,  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Orange  River  into  Cape 
Colony.  Mcainvhile,  the  victorious  home- 
coming of  Lord  Roberts  was  marred  by 
Lord  Kitchener's  request  for  more  troops. 
Reinforcements  were  sent,  but  for  a  time 
but  little  was  accomplished  by  the  aug- 
mented British  forces. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  in  favor 
of  a  conciliatory  policy  as  an  initiative  to 
a  peace,  but  the  distrust  of  the  Milner- 
Chamberlain  combination  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers  was  bo  great  that  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
proposals. 

In  February  of  1901  an  additional  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  was  sent  to  South 
Africa,  and  the  commander-in-chief  in- 
augurated the  policy  which  eventually 
terminated  the  war.  Farm  houses  were 
burned  or  blown  up,  everything  destruc- 
tible was  destroyed,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try rendered  bare  and  desolate,  and  tbe 
non-combatants  whom  this  policy  made 
homeless  were  collected  in  vast  campg 
where  many  of  thom  pei-ished. 

In  March  General  Do  Wet  was  driven 
north  of  the  Orange  River  after  a  series 
of  successful  attacks  miou  British  supply 
trains  and  detached  bodies  of  troops.  On 
tlie  8tb  of  March  an  armistice  of  one 
week  was  agreed  upon  to  allow  General 
Botha  to  communicate  tbe  peace  plans  of 
the  British  commander  to  tlie  other  Boer 
generals. 

Lord  Kitchener's  jilans  contemplated 
the   submission   of  tbe  Boerg  and  their 


government  for  a  time  as  a  crown  colony 
with  ultimate  representative  government. 
The  Dutch  were  to  retain  their  arms;  the 
Dutch  and  English  languages  were  to 
be  upon  the  same  footing;  the  Boers 
were  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  assistance  was  to  be  granted 
to  rebuild  and  restock  the  devastated 
farms.  Nothing  was  said  concerning  the^ 
return  of  the  Boer  prisoners  or  the  future 
disposition  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 

Parts  of  this  plan  and  even  some  exten- 
sions of  it  were  favored  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  but  tbe  Colonial  Secretary  refused 
to  accept  the  peace  project  proposed,  in- 
creasing his  demands  as  the  prospect  of 
peace  became  more  favorable.  The  nego- 
tiations were  unsuccessful  and  soon  Gen- 
eral DeWet  and  his  fellow-commanders 
were  waging  the  bitterest  sort  of  guerilla 
warfare  along  the  Vaal  River  while  Gen- 
eral Botha  wag  equally  active  in  the 
Eastern  Transvaal. 

On  the  18th  of  April  negotiations  were 
Ijegun  again,  in  this  instance  by  Genei-al 
l>(jtha,  and  were  inspired  by  the  English 
feeling  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  rejection 
of  the  former  terms  had  been  an  inexcus- 
able blunder. 

During  the  montha  of  Ma}',  June  and 
July,  1901,  tbe  Boers  kept  np  an  active 
campaign,  but  such  were  their  surround- 
ings that  they  were  forced  to  release  all 
prisoners  after  taking  their  arms  and  am- 
munition. The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
depended  for  ultimate  success  upon  the 
imprisonment  or  transportation  of  every 
prisoner.  These  they  deported  in  large 
numbers  to  Ceylon,  St.  Helena  and  the 
Bermudas.  In  pursuance  of  their  policy 
of  devastating  the  country, concentration 
camps  of  the  non-combatants  wei-e  formed 
and  the  suffering  and  sickness  therein  are 
the  darkest  pages  in  the  story  of  the  war. 
In  tbe  following  October  it  was  estimated 
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that  Hve  liiindrecl  and  seventj-twy  chil- 
dren ill  a  tlioiisaud  died  of  diseases  due 
to  exposure  and  bad  conditions  in  the 
camps,  and  of  twelve  thousand  deatlis  in 
six  montlis,  ten  thousand  were  children. 
Even  the  heart  of  England,  intent  upon 
imperialism,  revolted  at  such  a  result  as 
this,  and  the  people  began  to  realize  what 
the  commanders  in  the  field  had  long  rec- 
ognized, that  this  was  no  common    foe. 


1902,  when  Ilolhuid  made  etibrts  to  bring 
about  peace  by  an  interview  of  the 
English  ministers  with  the  Boer  del- 
egates then  in  Europe.  These  overtures 
England  refused  to  receive,  believing 
that  negotiations  could  be  conducted 
better  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  attempt 
was  not  without  effect,  liowever,  for 
larger  forces  had  been  called  for  to  gar- 
rison  tlie  constantly   lengthening   line  of 
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that  here  were  no  trivial  principles  at 
war,  but  this  sort  of  men  and  these  prin- 
ciples were  the  same  as  those  upon  which 
England's  glory  rests. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  three 
months  were  favorable  to  the  Boer  cause. 
The  dissatisfied  iniiabitants  of  Cape  Col- 
ony made  common  cause  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Transvaal,  and  thus  the 
war  progressed  until  the  end  of  January, 


English  blockhouses,  while  General  De- 
larey,  by  a  brilliant  bit  of  strategy,  had 
divided  the  forces  of  General  Methuen, 
scattering  one  part  and  capturing  the 
other,  including  the  commander.  The 
war  had  cost  already  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  five  millions,  and  the  del)t  was  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  twenty  milliona  a 
month.  England  was  payingheavily  for 
doul)tful  glory,  and  the  "Roman  peace" 
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which  would  come  eventually  would  leave 
her  no  tangible  rewai-ds. 

Both  sides  were  attempting  to  prepare 
the  way  for  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  Boers  claimed  they  could  continue 
tlie  war  for  three  years  longer  butwitli  no 
advantage  to  themselves  or  their  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  Colossus  of  South 
Africa,  Cecil  Ehodes,  had  died.  New 
ideas  of  the  Boers  were  prevalent  in 
England,  where  jiowerful  friends  were 
pleading  their  cause  and  most  powerful 
of  all,  the  enormous  increase  iu  taxation 
due  to  the  war. 

Early  in  April  negotiations  began. 
The  Boers  hoped  to  retain  something  of 
their  independence,  while  England  was 
prepared  to  grant  anything  but  this. 
Both  sides  sincerely  desired  p)eace,  and  on 
May  31st  a  "treaty  was  signed  atPraetoria 
bringing  to  an  end  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable conflicts  of  modern  times. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  no  heavier 
punishment  than  disfranchisement  was 
to  be  visited  ujinii  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  Cape  Colony  who  had  joined  the  Boers 
iu  the  war.  The  Boer  prisoners  were  to 
be  returned  to  their  homes  promptly  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government. 
A  cash  indemnity  of  eight  million  pounds 
was  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  devas- 
tated farms  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  further  advances  without  interest 
if  this  sum  should  prove  insufficient. 
The  Boers  were  given  full  amnesty  and 
political  rights  with  the  hope  of  self- 
government  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  separate  nation  the  Boers  have 
ceased  to  exist.  At  such  a  cost  of  life, 
of  money,  of  conscience,  England  has  ob- 
tained a  political  majority  in  South 
Africa.  The  Boers,  as  a  class,  accepted 
the  results  of  the  war  and  united  with 
the  other  inhabitants  to  repair  their 
ruined  fortunes  and  remove  the  havoc  of 
war.     England   has  iraincd    the   material 


out  of  which  good  citizens  are  made,  and 
has  rendered  possible  a  united  South 
Africa,  but  a  South  Africa  in  which,  if  ' 
present  conditions  are  not  misleading, 
colonial  interests  will  be  paramount  to 
any  schemes  of  gilded  imperialism.  The 
future  may  demonstrate  that  the  Boers 
have  won  in  greater  matters  than  are 
now  apparent.  United  South  Africa  can 
still  preserve  her  local  interests  as  a 
united  Australia  has  done. 

The  enabling  act  by  wliich  the  Austra- 
lian confederation  was  foi-med  passed 
the  British  Parliament  July  9th,  1900,  as 
the  result  of  a  referendum  vote  favoring 
union  in  the  provinces  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  new  confederacy  is  vested 
in  a  Federal  Parliament  consisting  of  a 
Senate  of  thirty-six  members,  six  from 
each  State.  One-half  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
newed every  three  years.  There  is  also 
a  House  of  Representatives  in  which  the 
number  of  members  is  based  upon  pop- 
ulation. Qualitications  for  the  fran- 
chise are  lixed  by  the  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Parliament  may  not  restrict,  but  may 
extend  the  franchise.  All  powers  not 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
reserved  to  the  States,' but  it  is  notable 
that  among  the  powers  granted  is  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  railroads,  shipping, 
immigi'ation,  and  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Crown. 

Among  the  first  measures  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Federation  were  stringent 
laws  against  the  importation  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Kanaka  and  Hindoo  labor,  and 
a  tarift"  bill  with  a  tendency  decidedly 
protectionist,  but  providing  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  duty  in  cases  where  the  imposi- 
tion of  it  would  lead  to  the  formation  of 
industrial  or  commercial  monopolies. 
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The  Australian  Federation  is  the  result 
of  deliberate  judgment  and  is  the  people's 
choice.  Many  previous  confederacies 
owed  their  existence  to  conditions  which 
compelled  union,  to  circumstances  similar 
to  those  in  which  the  United  States  came 
into  being.  With  Australia  the  case  is 
difierent.  Eight  years  of  constant  discus- 
sion separated  the  inception  of  the  plan 
from  its  completion.  The  resulting  gov- 
ernment is,  perhaps,  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world  today ;  a  new  power  in  the 
South  Pacitic  destined,  probably,  to  be 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
Her  people  are  wealthy,  intelligent  and 
progressive,  with  unlimited  resources  for 
development  and  expansion. 

As  the  year  1900  drew  to  its  close  it 
became  known  that  Queen  Victoria's 
health  was  failing  rapidly.  She  persisted 
in  her  habits  of  work  to  the  last,  and 
but  a  few  daj's  before  her  death  sum- 
moned Lord  Roberts  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  a  personal  interview. 

The  South  African  war  was  a  source  of 
great  anxiety  to  her.  The  failure  to  ter- 
minate the  struggle,  the  constant  calls 
for  reinforcements,  the  many  bereave- 
ments in  her  own  circle  of  friends  and 
associates,  was  a  burden  greater  than  her 
years  could  bear.  Her  condition  became 
alarming  on  the  19th  of  January,  and 
after  three  days  of  suspense  and  sorrow 
she  died  on  January  22d,  surrounded  by 
her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Thus  ended  the  longest  and  most  re- 
markable reign  in  English  history. 

When  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne 
the  foundations  of  monarchy  in  England 
were  shaken.  It  was  not  impossible  that 
the  general  tendency  toward  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  might  extend 
to  the  British  Isles  and  operate  there  the 
destruction  of  the  throne  as  upon  the 
continent.  It  is  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of   the   Oueen    that   hsr   character   as  a 


woman,  strong  in  every  womanly  trait 
and  virtue,  and  her  broad  sympathy  with 
the  tendencies  of  her  day,  together  with 
her  deep  insight  into  the  every-day  life 
and  needs  of  her  subjects,  not  only  reha- 
bilitated and  restored  the  throne,  but  left 
tlie  kingly  ofiice  the  most  powerful  insti- 
tution in  the  kingdom. 

The  Queen  was  a  marvelous  worker. 
Her  sense  of  duty  and  rcsponsibilit}-  was 
ever  present  and  the  strongest  motive  of 
her  life.  As  time  went  on  she  became 
more  thoroughly  conversant  with  public 
policies  and  foreign  sentiment  than  her 
ministers,  and  was  for  them  the  safest 
guide  in  the  determination  of  public 
questions.  The  sovereign  of  tifteen  par- 
liaments and  ten  prime  ministers,  and 
related,  moreover,  to  more  than  half  the 
courts  of  Europe,  became  necessarily  a 
master  of  statecraft. 

During  her  reign  the  map  of  Europe 
underwent  many  changes,  but  through 
them  all  the  growth  of  England  continued 
undiminished.  The  results  of  British 
activity  were  concentrated  into  that 
Imperial  England  from  whose  remotest 
confines  she  was  hailed  as  Queen  and 
Empress. 

Tliere  have  been  great  sovereigns  of 
England,  great  Queens  of  England  eb- 
well,  but  no  one  of  them  owed  that  great- 
ness to  qualities  of  personal  character  to 
the  same  degree  as  Queen  Victoria.  Her 
early  education  was  planned  to  make  her 
an  educated,  accomplished  woman,  to 
develop  tlie  qualities  of  heart  and  soul, ' 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  of  feminine 
tact  and  intuition.  These  qualities,  with 
native  good  sense  and  sound  judgment, 
carried  her  through  the  earlier  years  of 
her  reign  in  which  she  won  the  respect 
of  her  subjects,  to  those  later  years  when 
she  was  looked  upon  with  universal  love 
and  reverence  as  the  mother  of  her 
people. 
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The  Pnnce  of  Wales  upon  the  Queen's 
deatl*  took  tlie  oath  of  office  with  tlie 
title  of  Edward  VII.     It  is  probable  that 


there  will  be  no  departure  from 
tlie  strictly  constitutional  char- 
acter of  the  previous  reign. 
Edward  VII.  is  a  man  of  demo- 
cratic views,  who  can  uphold  the 
voyaX  dignit}'  when  necessary 
and  add  lustre  to  it,  but  his  line 
tact,  generous  sentiments,  afl'a- 
bility,  strong  sense  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  station, 
and  thorough  conception  of  a 
modern  state,  tit  him  especially  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  England. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1902,  King 
Edward  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster with  all  the  pomj)  and 
glitter  of  the  mediteval  ceremony. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Salisbury  had 
resigned  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  J.  Balfour. 

The  first  problem  facing  the 
new  administration,  and  the  most 
important,  is  the  serious  condi- 
tion of  English  industry.  In  the 
winter  of  1903  it  was  estimated 
that  seventy  thousand  of  the 
returned  soldiers  from  South 
Africa  were  unable  to  find  work, 
while  the  idle  in  the  United 
Kingdom  numbered  millions. 
Moreover,  English  commerce 
and  trade  have  found  an  in- 
creasingly formidable  competitor 
in  Germany.  To  remedy  the 
situation  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
posed to  organize  an  imperial 
customs  union  with  a  policy  of 
protection,  thus  departing  from 
tiie  time-honored  traditions  of 
Bright  and  Cobden.  This  plan 
aroused  a  storm  of  criticism  and 
opposition  and  led  to  a  partial  rup- 
ture in  the  cabinet.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
tection idea  gains  ground  in  some  quar- 
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tera,  but   its    successful    inauguration    is  '  possible    commercial    advantage    in    the 
doubtful.  form  of  ports  of  entry  and  railway  con- 


The  events  following  tbe  war  between 
Cbina  and  Japan  and  the  consequences  of 
1;he  Boxer  uprising  in  Cliina  have  been 


cessions. 

Manchuria  and    Korea,  by  their  posi- 
tion, were  destined  to  be  tlie   objective 
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HON.    A.    J.    BALUn  R, 
Prime  Minister  of  I^ngland. 


related.  The  situation  in  the  Far  East  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  problem  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation  among  the  great  pow- 
■ers,  each  seeking  to  obtain  the  greatest 


points  of  control  by  Russia  and  Japan, 
hut  the  plans  of  Japan  were  frustrated  by 
the  terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  powers 
after  the  war.     It  became,  then,  only  a- 
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question  of  time  wlien  the  Japanese  at- 
tempt to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  yellow 
race  would  be  renewed  and  it  is  the  pos- 
sibiiity  of  such  a  union  under  Japan's 
leadership  that  constitutes  the  "  Yellow 
Peril,"  the  bugbear  of  European  alarm- 
ists. Danger  from  tliis  source,  while  well 
within  the  limits  of  possibility,  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  remote  future  only.  The 
Japanese  protectorate,  for  the  present, 
could  mean  little  more  than  the  absorp- 
tion of  Korea  and  tlie  continued  territo- 
rial integrity  of  China,  with  Chinese  con- 
trol of  Manchuria.  Jajian,  however, 
would  gain  a  foothold  for  future  conti- 
nental expansion,  an  outlet  for  the  popula- 
tion already  three  hundred  to  the  square 
mile  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  advancement  of  Japan  in  com- 
merce, in  manufactures,  in  education, 
legislation  and  government,  has  placed 
her  far  in  the  vanguai'd  of  the  native  peo- 
ple of  the  East.  By  reason  of  this  mar- 
velous change  Japan  seeks  recognition  as 
a  world  power  and  as  the  dominant  na- 
tion in  the  Orient. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  controls  in 
Northern  Asia  a  territoi-y  twice  as  large 
as  the  United  States  ;  avast  undeveloped 
expanse,  rich  in  natural  resources,  ca[»a- 
ble  of  supporting  a  large  population, 
lacking  only  proper  outlets  for  its  prod- 
ucts. The  Russian  limitation  on  the 
Soutli  by  Chinese  territory  is  not  unlike 
the  barriers  opposed  to  the  advance  of 
the  United  States  when  France  controlled 
the  Mississippi  or  Spain  the  western 
elope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  Rus- 
sia lias  progressed  in  spite  of  her  auto- 
cratic monarchy  and  the  weight  of  bu- 
reaucratic government.  Expansion  is  as 
necessary  for  Russian  progress,  for  the 
promotion  of  Russian  civilization,  as  it  is 
forJai)an.  Moreover,  Russia,  with  her 
present  defects,  deals  effectively  and  justly 


with  the  Eastern  races  on  her  borders. 

The  Russian  advance  into  Manchuria 
began  in  1643  when  a  Cossack  expedition 
set  out  from  Jakutsk  on  the  Lena  south- 
ward ill  qiiest  of  new  supplies  of  furs 
There  had  been  previous  expeditions  but 
without  permanent  results.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  the  occupation  was 
more  or  less  permanent,  and  the  south- 
ward movement  thus  begun  has  never 
been  entirely  suspended. 

For  three  years  the  little  band  passed 
from  river  to  river,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  French  fur  traders  of  North 
America,  wintering  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur  and  reaching  the  Lena  again  in 
1646  with  but  one-third  of  their  number 
alive.  Three  years  later  another  expedi- 
tion set  out  on  a  similar  errand,  pene- 
trated Manchuria,  where  there  was  some 
tierce  lighting  with  the  natives  and 
some  marvelous  feats  of  arms  still  cele- 
brated in  the  war  ballads  of  the  Cossack 
tribes. 

In  1689  there  was  a  temporary  with- 
drawal of  Russia  from  the  territory  thus 
occupied,  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  no  further  progress  was  made.  In 
1848  General  Muraviefl' became  governor 
of  Siberia,  and  attached  to  his  official 
staifwasa  young  naval  captain,  Nevel- 
skoy  by  name,who  discovered  thatthesup- 
posed  peninsula  of  Sakhalin  was  in  real- 
ity an  island,  and  who  was  commissioned 
to  establish  a  post  on  the  Amur  River. 
Here  the  Russians  maintained  and  ex- 
tended their  influence  under  the  guise  of 
a  trading  compau}-  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War  made  it  possible  to  lay 
aside  all  pretense  and  to  seize  the  country, 
alleffine  the  dano^er  of  English  or  French 
occupation.  A  treaty  of  1858,  defined  by 
another  in  1860,  gave  to  Russia  the  terri- 
tory of  Manchuria  north  of  the  Amur 
and  east  of  the  Usuri  River,  with  the 
natural  port  of  Vladivostok. 
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Russia  had  now  reached  the  Pacific,  as 
previously  she  had  extended  her  power 
to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  Vladivos- 
tok, with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is 
locked  in  the  ice  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  Siberian  trade  demanded  an  out- 
let further  south  and  uninterrupted  covn- 
munication  with  the  west.  The  Sibe- 
rian Railway  was  planned  as  early  as 
1858  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1891  that  definite  eftorts  were  made  to 
carry  out  the  colossal  undertaking. 


given  up.  Work  upon  the  railroad  was 
pushed  rapidly.  Port  Arthur  was  strongly 
fortified  as  a  military  base,  and  across 
from  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Korean  Gulf, 
the  city  of  Dalny,  perhaps  the  first  city 
built  to  order  in  the  world's  history,  was 
founded  as  a  commercial  port. 

The  Siberian  Railway  was  now  com- 
pleted— a  continuous  line  six  thousand 
miles  long — from  St.  Petersburg  to  Port 
Arthur.  The  branches  to  Vladivostok 
and  Kliabarovka  on  the  Amur  became 


VLADIVOSTOK. 


Meanwhile  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan  gave  Russia  the  long-desired  open- 
ing and  the  possibility  of  a  southern 
port.  A  concession  was  obtained  by 
which  Russia  was  allowed  to  build  a 
r.ailroad  with  Port  Arthur  as  the  termi- 
nus. The  right  to  build  meant  also  the 
right  to  protect  Russian  property,  and  it 
became  evident  that  Russian  military  oc- 
cupation once  established  could  not  be 


tributary  to  the  new  Hue,  running  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  the  line  in  Man- 
churia the  road  was  guarded  by  Russian 
troops  ;  the  equipment  of  the  road  was 
increased;  southeastern  connections  were 
made  and  every  prospect  seemed  favor- 
able for  the  speedy  growth  of  Russian 
trade. 
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The  rapid  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
Eussum  influence  alarmed  both  England 
and  Japan.  Au  agreement,  made  between 
these  two  countries,  and  published  Janu- 
ary 30,  1902,  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  conditions  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria;  bound  the  signing  nations  to 
unite  to  prevent  injury  by  internal  dis- 
turbance or  foreign  interference  atiecting 
the  interests  of  either  power  in  the  East; 


England's  version  of  the  status  quo, 
however,  applied  from  the  Balkans,  acrosu 
the  Boepliorus,  and  into  Arabia  to  the 
borders  of  China.  Wherever  Russian 
diplomacy  is  active  English  counter 
schemes  are  prevalent.  Japan,  also,  had 
much  reason  to  fear  that  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  weakness  shown  in  her  attempted 
government  of  Korea  from  1894  to  1897, 
the  Koreans  themselves  would  welcome 


PORT   ARTHUR. 


provided  for  strict  neutrality  in  ease  of  a 
war  arising  from  a  dispute  over  the  terri- 
tory in  question  ;  and,  finally,  an  alliance 
both  offensive  and  defensive  was  to  be 
formed  in  case  of  interference  by  any 
European  power  in  a  subsequent  war. 
EnglaniVs  ostensible  purpose  was  to  pre- 
serve existing  conditions,  wliile  that  of 
Japan  was  clearly  to  prevent  Russian  in- 
fluence from  gaining  ground  in  Korea. 


the  Russian  advance  as  the  best  means  of 
relief  from  the  irregularities  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  the  aggressions  of  Japan, 
who  was  pushing  actively  her  colonies 
on  the  western  coast. 

Immediately  following  the  publishing 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  the  pur- 
poses of  France  and  Russia  were  an- 
nounced. England  was  to  be  prevented 
from  furthering  by  force  the   plans    oi 
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Japan,  while  France,  as  the  guardian  of 
neutrality  in  the  West,  secured  the  sup- 
port of  Russia  for  lier  colonization  and 
extension  movement  in  North  Africa. 

The  next  step  was  a  further  advance 
ujion  the  part  of  Russia.  When  the 
exiled  court  returned  to  Peking,  after 
the  Boxer  uprising,  Russia  and  China 
signed  the  Mancliurian  treaty,  defining 
delinitely  the  position  of  Russia  in  that 
province.  Meanwliile  Russian  capital 
wag  seeking  investment;  Russian  colo- 
nists were  pouring  into  Manchuria;  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  had  contracted  for 
the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  from  Harhin  to  Port  Arthur,  and 
Russian  administrative  methods  were 
freely  employed.  Order  was  restored  in 
the  province,  while  the  irregular,  oppres- 
sive and  inequitable  taxing  system  of  the 
Chinese  Government  was  reformed. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events 
Russia  had  been  considered  only  as  a 
temporary  sojourner  in  Manchuria.  Two 
separate  dates  were  named  as  tlie  time  of 
her  final  withdrawal,  the  hist  being  the 
8th  of  October,  1903.  As  the  day  ap- 
proached, however,  Russia  announced 
that  China  had  failed  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection to  Russian  interests,  and  that 
evacuation  would  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. In  this  case  the  expected  hap- 
pened. Some  alarm  was  shown  in  certain 
quarters  due  to  the  fear  of  trade  restric- 
tions, but  Russia  denied  any  intention  to 
close  the  ports  or  limit  commerce  in  any 
way.  Evidently  such  a  course  would  not 
comport  with  her  poliej'  of  development. 
So  long  as  she  could  not  supply  manufac- 
tured articles  from  her  own  shops  and  fac- 
tories, she  must  favor  the  cheapest  market. 

Meanwhile,  Russian  diplomacy  perco- 
lated throughout  Korea.  Japan  had  been 
building  up  her  army  and  navy,  until  in 
1903  each  had  reached  a  state  of  high 
efficiency.     Japan  had  everything  to  gain 


by  precipitating  a  war.  Each  succeeding 
month  strengthened  the  Russian  forces 
and  forts.  After  another  year  a  definite 
agreement  concerning  the  partition  of 
territory  might  be  impossible. 

Moreover,  Russia  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  the  war.  The  officials  in  the 
East  assumed  that  air  of  calm  indiffer- 
ence with  which  western  diplomacy  views 
the  Orient,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  plans  despite  the  protests  of  Japan 
and  the  rapidly-growing  war  sentiment 
of  her  people.  Apparently  they  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  the  condition  of 
affairs  to  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  general  desire  was  for  peace. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1903,  Jap- 
anese troops  were  landed  in  Korea  for 
the  ostensible  purjwse  of  protecting 
Japanese  trade.  To  this  Russia  made  no 
objection,  and  seemed  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  Government,  at  least,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  protective  and  peace  policy. 
Moreover,  it  was  intimated  from  St. 
Petersbure:  that  the  Czar's  Government 
was  ready  to  make  concessions — conces- 
sions which  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  Russia's  ultimate  designs. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  during 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed this  occupation.  Russia  proposed 
the  Yalu  River  as  the  southern  limit  of 
her  territory,  but  added  the  control  of 
that  river  and  the  establishment  of  a  neu- 
tral zone  on  the  Korean  bank.  Japan 
insisted  on  the  integrity  of  Korea,  a  de- 
crease of  Russian  influence  in  Manchuria 
and  a  definition  of  her  future  jiolicy  there, 
Russian  replies  told  nothing.  They  were 
polite,  peaceful  in  tone,  and  evasive. 
Japan  insisted  ujion  the  recognition  of 
her  influence  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Korea,  upon  the  use  of  Korea  as  a  strate- 
gical base,  and  upon  the  indoiH'ndence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Manchuria  and 
China. 
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To  this  demand  Russia  answered  on 
January  6,  proposing  again  the  neutral 
zone  in  Korea,  with  tlie  exclusion  of 
Japanese  influence  from  Manchuria,  but 
pledging  herself  to  recognize  and  respect 
all  treaties  made  by  China  with  other 
powers.  The  Muscovite  Government 
was  as  silent  as  before  upon  the  question 
of  its  future  policy  in  Manchuria. 

February  6th  diplomatic  negotiations 
were  broken  by  the  withdrawal  of  Count 
Kurino  from  St.  Petersburg,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  departure  of  Baron 
Rosea  from  Japan. 

Matters  liad  now  progressed  so  far  that 
war  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Public 
sentiment  in  Japan  was  aroused  to  a 
fighting  pitch  and  would  permit  no  de- 
lay. Official  Russia  affected  a  belief  in 
peace,  but  Japan  entered  immediately  and 
vigorously  into  the  struggle. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  8th  of  February 
Secretary  Hay  addressed  a  letter  to  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  France  asking 
these  powers  to  suggest  to  the  belliger- 
ents the  restriction  of  hostilities  to  the 
smallest  possible  area,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  China.  Feb- 
ruary lltli  the  invitation  was  extended  to 
Italy,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark. 
Spain  and  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  the 
provisions  of  the  note  were  communicatee! 
directly  to  Russia  and  Jajjan.  This  com 
'munication  was  well  receiveel  and  the 
main  i)rovisious  agreed  to,  but  both  Rus- 
sia anel  Japan  excepted  Manchuria  fron 
the  conditions  contained  therein. 

Japan  floated  a  war  loan  of  two  bun 
dreel  and  fifty  millions,  fifty  per  cent,  o 
which  was  taken  by  ])Opular  subscription 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Japanese  se- 
curities declined   twenty-five   per   cent.; 
those  of  Russia  about   fifteen  per  cent. 
All  classes  of  the  Japanese  uniteel  their 
patriotic  endeavors  to  provide  for  the  suc- 
cessful financing  of  the  war. 


The  resources  of  Russia,  while  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  Japan,  were  scat- 
tered and  not  immediately  available. 
Practically  all  of  the  ecpiipment  neces- 
sary for  large  armies  in  the  fielel  hael  to 
be  transporteel  to  the  seat  of  war,  anel 
I'apiel  movement,  eliffieult  in  any  case,  was 
rendered  doubly  so  by  the  necessity  of 
guarding  a  long  line  of  communication 
in  the  severest  season  of  the  year. 


KXKiiN    HiJM.N. 


Japan  was  able  to  take  the  oti'ensive'at 
once.     Her  position  enabled  her  armies 

te>  move  upon   shorter  lines  and  dlree-tly 
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across  the  Kussiaii  line  of  defense.  The 
weakness  of  Japan  lay  in  Lor  long  coast 
line;  vulnerable,  however,  in  but  few 
jilaces,  and  in  tlie  necessit}-  of  uninter- 
rupted water  communication  with  the 
mainland. 

"With  these  facts  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  Japanese  campaiou  becomea  appar- 
ent. The  investment  of  Port  Arthur  by 
land  and  by  sea  complete- 
ly enough  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Riissiaa 
fleet  and  its  union  with 
the  northern  squadron  at 
Vladivostok;  the  estab- 
lishment of.  a  sufficient 
base  of  supplies  in  Korea; 
the  successful  operation 
of  an  adequate  transpor- 
tation service,  and  a  com- 
plete severing  of  the  Rus- 
sian lines  of  communica- 
tion southward,  with  a 
gradual  advance  into 
Manchuria — these  were 
some  of  the  tasks  con- 
fronting Japan  at  the 
outset  of  the  war. 

Dijjlomatic  negotia- 
tions were  scarcely  closed 
when  Japan  struck  the 
first  blow.  Between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  February 
8th  the  Japanese  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral 
Togo,  consisting  of  si.x 
battleships,  four  armored  cruisers,  six 
commerce  destroyers  and  a  number  of 
torpedo  boats,  entered  the  outer  liarbor  of 
Port  Arthur,  where,  behind  a  sentinel 
line  of  torpedo  craft,  the  Russian  squad- 
ron of  seven  battleships  and  six  cruisers 
was  statior.ed.  The  contest  which  fol- 
lowed was  marked  by  all  the  spectacular 
efiects  of  modern   warfare.     The   broad 


flashes  of  the  dancing  seachlights  il- 
lumined the  harbor,  while  in  the  heavy 
shadows  tlie  torpedo  boats  dashed  for- 
ward to  launch  their  bolts  against  the 
enemy's  ships.  The  contest  was  as  short 
as  the  attack  was  fierce  and  vigorous. 
When  the  Japanese  fleet  withdrew,  they 
had  battered  the  Russian  battleship  Czare- 
vitch and  destroyed  tlie  Retvizau  and  the 
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armored  cruiser  Pallada.  The  battle 
demonstrated  the  value  of  torpedo  boats 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  com- 
parative helplessness  of  the  battleships 
in  close  quarters  with  this  ipecies  of  de- 
structive warcraft. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
the  attack  was  renewed,  and  the  Russian 
battleship    Poltowa,    with    the   cruisers 
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Novik,  Diana  and  Askold  were  seriously 
The  iirst  point  in  the  Japa- 


damaged 


nese  campaign  waw  won.  The  crippled 
Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  was  no 
longer  a  serious  menace  to  the  transpor- 


tation of  Japan's  armies  to  the  mainland. 
On  the  day  of  the  second  engagement  of 
Port  Arthur,  February 
iHJ],  the  .Fapanese  won 
another  victory  off 
Clicmulpo  by  the  de- 
struction ot  the  Russian 
cruisers  Variag  and 
Koreitz,  with  the  loss- 
of  most  of  the  men  on 
board. 

Before  these  engage- 
ments the  opposing 
fleets  were  almost  even- 
ly matched.  The  Rus- 
sians had  eight  battle- 
ships, live  armored 
cruisers,  fourteen  un- 
armored  crnisers,  and 
ten  torpedo  boats.  The 
enemy's  force  consisted 
of  seven  battleships^ 
but  by  reason  of  weight 
and  armament  equal  to 
the  Russian  eight, 
seven  armored  cruisers,, 
fourteen  unarmored 
cruisers,  and  no  les& 
than  seventeen  torpe. 
do-boat  destroyers,  and 
sixty  torpedo  boats. 
The  Japanese  vessel* 
prepared  to  anchor 
mines  in  the  path  like- 
ly to  be  taken  by  Rus- 
sian vessels,  and  several 
attempts  were  made 
later  to  close  the  har- 
bor of  Port  Arthur. 
The  moral  effect  of  the 
victory  on  the  people 
of  Japan  was  as  great 
as  the  movement  itself 
had  been  brilliant.  Evidently  the  Russian- 
Viceroy  Alexiefi  had  erred  in  his  estima- 
tion of  Japanese  valor  and  energy.    More- 
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ovpf,  Japan  could  uo  longer  be  considered 
as  an  Oriental  nation,  either  in  epirit  or  in 
conduct.  Henceforth  she  must  be  treated 
as  a  European  power.  The  modern  inven- 
tions of  the  submarine  boat  and  wireless 
telegraphy  are  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  war.  It  has  been  claimed 
by  Russia,  though  no  satisfactory  proof 
iias  been  given,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  battleships 
in  the  harbor 
of  Port  Arthur 
was  due  to  a 
submarine  boat. 
Wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  in  use 
constantly  in 
the  field,  and 
the  exact  status 
of  such  means 
of  communica- 
tion, under  the 
rules  of  war, 
has  been  the 
subject  of  no  lit- 
tle controversy. 

By  the  mid- 
dle   of    April 
seven   attacks 
upon  Port  Ar- 
thur had   been 
made,   primari- 
ly to  close  the 
harbor  if  possi- 
ble   and    thus 
prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  Rus- 
sian   fleet,  while  allowing    the    employ- 
ment of  the  blockading  squadron   else- 
where;   and    secondarily,   to   demoralize 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  viceregal  government  established 
by  Admiral  Alexieff  was  modified, 
and  the  land  forces  were  placed  under 
command  of  Prince  Kuropatkin,  formerly 


Minister  of  War,  while  the  united  fleets 
in  the  East  were  entrusted  to  Admiral 
Makaroft",  known  to  the  Russian  navy  as 
"  The  Cossack  of  the  Sea."  In  the  early 
morning  of  April  13th,  soon  after  the  Ad- 
miral's arrival  at  Port  Artluir,  a  fleet  of 
Japanese  toi-pedo  boats  and  destroyers 
was  sent  to  decoy  the  Russian  vessels  from 
their  anchorage.     It  is  supposed  that  on 
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their  wa}'  the}'  planted  contact  mines  in  the 
path  taken  usually  by  the  Russian  ships. 
The  Japanese  movement  was  successful 
in  its  object,  and  but  for  a  sudden  clear- 
ing of  the  morning  mist  the  Russian  fleet 
would  have  been  surrounded.  Admiral 
Makaroff  saw  the  danger,  however,  and 
started  to  return  to  the  harbor  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  when  the  Russian  flag- 
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ship,  the  Petropavlovsk,  struck  ii  mine  or 
was  torpeiloed  by  a  submarine  boat  and 
sank  in  three  minutes  with  ail  on  board. 
Only  a  few  men  were  saved,  and  among 
the  dead  were  A(hiiiral  Makarotf  and  his 
iriend  from  cliildliood,  the  great  painter, 
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Verestchagin,  wiio  liad  gone  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  searcli  of  new  subjects  for  his 
brusli.  The  Russians  lost,  besides  the  ilag- 
shiji,  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  and  the 
battleship  Pobieda  was  seriously  damaged. 


Up  to  the  middle  of  April  the  war  had 
been  fonght  almost  entirely  on  the  sea. 
The  Japanese  were  compelled  to  cripple 
the  Russian  fleet  befoi'e  any  movements 
of  consequence  could  be  undertaken  by 
land.  This  acconiplished,  they  began  to 
throw  division  after  divi- 
sion into  Korea,  establish- 
ing a  base  at  Ping -Yang', 
and  advancing  thence  north- 
ward to  the  Yalu  River. 

On  the  26tli  of  April  the 
Japanese  advance  guard 
crossed  the  Yalu  ;  the  main 
army,  extended  in  a  long 
line  to  conceal  tlie  real  ob- 
jective point,  crossed  dur- 
ing the  ibur  dajs  following, 
compelling  the  Russians  to 
evacuate  Antung  and  retire 
tfi  the  iortitied  heights  of 
Kiu-LienCheng,  where  the 
first  land  engagement  was 
fought  on  the  morning  of 
IV  ay  1st.  After  a  sharp 
artillery  duel  the  Japanese 
forded  the  Ai-Ho,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yalu,  and  by  a 
iiei'cely-contested  chaige 
drove  the  Russians  from 
their  entrenchments.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were 
heavy,  and  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian regiments  narrowly  es- 
caped capture.  !By  nightfall 
the  Japanese  were  strongly 
entrenched  on  the  Man- 
chnrian  side  of  the  river, 
while  tlie  Russians  were  in 
retreat  to  Feng -Wang- 
Cheng,  their  second  posi- 
tion fifty  miles  from  Kiu-Lien-Cheng. 
The  local  efl'ect  of  these  successes  was 
to  turn  public  sentiment  in  China  strongly 
to  the  side  of  Japan.  The  Korean  Gov- 
ernment revoked  all  concessions  made  to 
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Russia,  while  the  Russians,  despairing  of 
holding  anything  but  Port  Arthur,  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Dalny, 
including  the  public  buildings  and  docks. 

After    the  iirst  fighting    beyond    the 
Yalu,  the  Russian  retreat  continued  to- 
ward Mukden.     The  victorious  Japanese 
commander  allowed  the   enemy  no  rest, 
but  pushed  on  to  Feng- Wang-Cheng,  on 
the  Liaoyang  road,  the  line  of 
the  Russian  retreat.    This  posi- 
tion General  Kuroki  occupied 
May  6th.    Other  Japanese  divi- 
sions were  landed,  meanwhile,  / 
at  Takushan,  midway  between 
the    Yalu     and    Port    Arthur. 
Kinchow,   thirty    miles    north 
of  Port  Arthur,  was   occupied 
by   the    Japanese,    and    fierce 
fighting  occurred   on  the  near- 
by   Nanshan    hills,  which  the 
Russians  had  strongly  fortified. 
The  Japanese  won  the  heights 
by   repeated   charges   of  their 
infantry  in  the  face  of  a  with- 
ering artillery  fire,  and  forced 
the  Russians  to  sudden  retreat- 
About  seventy  guns,  many  of 
them  useless,   and  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Nan- 
shan hills  two  Japanese  divi- 
sions marched  northward  from 
Kinchow  to  Vafangow,  while 
others  converged  upon  Hai- 
oheng,  both  movements  being 
part  of  the  plan  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Liotung  Peninsula.  At  Val'angow, 
on  June  loth,  the  Japanese  overtook 
the  Russians  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  crushing  defeat.  On  the  same  day 
the  Russian  northern  squadron  was  re- 
ported in  the  Korean  Strait,  where 
two  Japanese  transports  wei'e  sunk  arid 
a  successful  and  much-needed  diversion 


was  created.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to 
overtake  the  enemy,  the  Russians  re- 
turned in  safety  to  the  harbor  of  Vladi- 
vostok. 

In  Jul}',  the  Russian  forces,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  occupied  a  long  line  with  Mukden 
for  its  northern   extremity  and  Faschi- 
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ohao  its  extreme  southern  point,  whither 
General  Stakellterg  had  retreated  after 
the  defeat  at  Vafangow.  On  the  25lh  of 
the  same  month  the  Japanese  entered 
Newcli\vang,  establishing  there  a  new 
base  and  oiiening  the  city  to  neutral 
trade. 

The  three  armies,  in    the   meantime, 
continued    tlieir    advance   and    by   the 
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m'ulflle  of  August  met  before  the  Russian 
fortitjod  city  of  Liaoyang.  Here  a  riine- 
day  battle  was  fought  beginning  August 
2-i'l,  in  wiiich  four  hundred  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  been  engaged. 
Field  Marshal  Oyarna,  in  command  of  the 
unit>:;d  forf:*s,  atta^;ked  the  Ilussians  along 
their  entire  front.  The  Japanese  center 
nnder  General  Oku  displayed  magnificent 
courage  in  repeat«;d  bayonet  charges 
without  being  able  to  drive  tlie  enemy 
from  liis  entrenchments,  but  General 
Kuroki  waa  playing  his  favorite  game  of 
outflanking  his  ofiponent  and,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  annihilate 
his  army  as  it  crossed  the  Tai-tse  river, 
(■/)Ui\)\H\.i-A  the  investment  of  the  Russian 
flank.  On  September  4th  the  vicUtnoan 
Bun-fiag  waved  over  Liaoyang  while 
General  Kuro(»atkin  was  making  a  mas- 
terly and  undisturbed  retreat  toward 
Mukden. 

For  three  weeks  the  armies  rested. 
October  2d  General  Kuropatkin  issued  a 
proclamation  which  was  intended  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  Jiis  soldiers. 
lie  explained  the  causes  of  rcj-J:u\.  defeats, 
extx>\\(-jl  the  courage  of  his  men,  and  pre- 
(YicU-A  success  in  tfje  advance  which  he 
announced  aa  about  to  begin.  A  few 
days  later  several  Japanese  outposts  were 
captiired  and  scattered  detacfiments  were 
driven  back  t/>  the  main  army.  7'hen 
followed  the  mo.st  sanguinary  struggle  of 
tfie  war,  excepting  the  siege  of  i'ort 
Arthur.  The  armies  were  mxxw'i-A  from 
Ociober  8th  to  17th,  chiefly  along  the 
Hhahke  river.  General  Kuropatkin  tried 
t/j  break  the  Jtjjjanose  center,  hoping 
then  to  crunh  the  win^s  in  detail,  but 
failr;d  again  by  reason  of  the  courageous 
tena';ity  with  which  the  center  main- 
tained itf.  position  and  a  timely  attack  by 
the  Japanese  upon  fiis  weakened  flanks. 
During  tbe  eleven  days  the  little  village 
of  Hbahkee  was  taken  iirid  retaken   five 


times.  The  entire  loss  waa  estimated  at 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  which  somewhat 
more  than  half  were  Russians.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  struggle  rested  with  the 
Japanese  since  they  had  checked  the 
advance  of  the  enemy;  they  bad  some- 
what smaller  los-ses,  and  had  taken  a 
large  number  of  guns.  Minor  engage- 
ments followed  until  early  in  November, 
when  both  armies  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  eiege  of  Port  Arthur 
was  being  pressed  with  unrem'itting  vigor. 
The  outlying  hills  about  tfje  town  were 
occupied  in  June,  when  eiege  guns  were 
mounted.  The  distances  were  bo  great 
and  the  approaches  to  the  fortress  were 
so  well  guarded  that  little  progress  was 
made.  A  very  decided  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  ca[>ture  of  Wolf  Ilill,  July 
27th.  This  strong  position  was  within 
two  miles  of  the  inner  fortifications  and, 
when  manned,  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Japanese  artillery 
tire.  From  Wolf  Hill  it  waa  possible  for 
tlie  heaviest  giins  to  command  kvury  part 
of  the  harbor,  endangering  the  fleet  to 
such  a  point  that  on  August  10th  another 
attempt  was  made  to  run  the  blockftde. 
Five  vessels  returned  in  a  more  or  less 
damaged  condition,  others  reached  neu- 
tral ports  and  were  dismantled,  some 
were  destroyed  and  one  or  two  reached 
Russian  waters  and  safety.  In  the  mean- 
time Admiral  Kamimura  bad  met  and 
defeated  the  Vladivostok  sfpiadr-on  in 
the  Straits  of  Korea,  thus  removing  all 
possibility  of  help  from  that  source  for 
the  besieged  city  and  fleet. 

Attacks  were  made  \i\>(>n  I'ort  Arthur 
August  27th  and  September  1st,  but  no 
advantage  was  gaitied  until  September 
12th  when  the  Japanese  took  and  held 
Horne  imjiortant  positions  on  the  slope  of 
Golden  Hill.  Fighting  was  constant  and 
attended  with  some  of  the  severest  losses 
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Known  to  niodorn  warfaro.  Porsistont. 
indomitahlo  bravory  w:»*  :«how"n  »lail_v  by 
the  opposing  forces,  but  the  Russian  linos 
were  beaten  baok  until,  by  Novonibor 
10th,  the  entire  outer  ring  of  stivngholds 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

The  garrison,  probably  not  more  than 
twontyfive  thousand  at  first  and  now 
reduced  one-half,  showed  no  signs  of 
'weakeniuvT.    One  December  2d  the  strug- 


gles of  a  month  resulted  in  the  ojiptnre 
of  i!0;>  Metre  Uill  which  commandctl  tiie 
harbor  and  the  inner  town.  Here  heavy 
guns  were  n\ounted  and  atter  a  bon\bar«l- 
ment  of  forty -eight  hours  the  Russian 
ships  remaining  in  the  harbor  wero  de- 
stroyed. It  was  evident  that  no  help 
could  come  from  the  outside.  The  fort- 
ress was  untenable,  both  because  of  the 
Japanese  positioua  and  the  weakness  of 
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the  garrison.  Yet  the  defenders  held  out 
for  a  month  longer,  not  admitting  thai 
their  task  was  hopeless  until  the  morning 
of  New  Year's  Day.  Notwithstanding 
the  enonnoiis  loss  of  life,  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  was  worth  in  military  prestige 
all  that  it  cost.  General  Stoessel  and  his 
intrepid  command  will  fill  an  important 
page  in  the  history  of  Russian  bravery 
and  endurance. 

Meanwhile  the  ai-mies  faced  each  other 
in  Manchuria  from  intrenchments  along 
the  Shake  River;  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  men  in  trenches  or  bomb-pi'oof 
hu'ts  gathered  into  winter  camps,  an  im- 
mense city  requiring  for  its  inhabitants 
a  thousand  tons  of  food  a  day.  The  Rus- 
Bian  forces  awaited  recruits  from  home: 
the  Japanese  expected  soon  to  have  their 
anny  augmented  by  the  victorious  vet- 
erans of  Port  Arthur.  Both  nations  ex- 
pressed an  unyielding  determination  to 
continue  the  war:  Russia  announced  im- 
provements in  the  Siberian  railway  which 
would  double  its'  facilities  as  a  line  of 
tiransportation,  (threatened  to  break  the 
convention  concerning  the  Dardanelles 
and  send  the  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the 
East;  while  Japan  intoxicated  by  her  suc- 
cess announced  that  for  a  complete  victory 
she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  "her  last 
cent,  her  last  man."  In  Russia  there  was 
a  party  which  questioned  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  war.  There  was  no  peace 
party  in  Japan,  but  the  entire  people  fa- 
vored war  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  sea  Russia  was  more  helpless 
than  upon  land.  Japan  might  occupy  Man- 
churia, seize  Vladivostok  and  Sakhalin, 
enter  Siberia,  but  Russia  was  as  far  away 
as  ever,  and  as  ever  the  forces  of  nature 
were  her  strong  allies.  Now,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  what  was  left  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  at  Port  Arthur  could  be  of  no 
further  help  to  Russia.  The  Vladivostok 
squadron  had  failed  to  change  the  situa- 
tion   and    it   was   determined   to   send   the 


Baltic  squadron  to  the  far  East.  Seven  bat- 
tleships, four  cruisers  with  torpedo  boats 
and  attendant  transports  sailed  from 
Libau  on  October  16th.  An  unfortunate 
incident  of  the  21st  threatened,  for  a  time, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Mysterious  reports  of  Japanese  torpedo 
boats  in  disguise,  and  warnings  of  im- 
pending danger,  had  reached  the  Russian 
Admiral  Rozhestvenski  and  apparently 
had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mander and  his  chief  officei's  a  condition 
of  apprehension  and  fear  not  far  removed 
from  the  hj-^teria  of  panic.  On  the  night 
in  question  the  Russian  squadron  was 
moving  through  the  North  Sea,  the  re- 
puted danger  zone,  and  fell  in  with  a  fleet 
of  British  fishing  vessels  from  Hull  plying 
their  trade  on  the  Dogger  Banks.  The 
search-lights  were  at  once  turned  on  the 
trawlers,  the  guns  soon  followed,  two  men 
were  killed,  a  number  of  wounded,  and  one 
boat  was  sunk  before  the  Russians  real- 
ized their  mistake.  The  squadron  did  not 
turn  back,  but  pursued  its  course  to 
the  designated  stopping-place,  Vigo  in 
Spain. 

England  made  a  vigorous  protest  at 
once,  to  which  the  Russian  Admiral,  evolv- 
ing his  facts  from  his  fears,  replied  by  as- 
serting that  he  had  been  attacked  by  tor- 
pedo boats  belonging  to  Japan,  thus  cre- 
ating tlie  inference  that  England,  official- 
ly neutral,  had  privately  assisted  her  ally, 
perhaps  after  the  manner  of  her  conduct 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  The  re- 
ply was  only  less  exasperating  than  the  in- 
cident. There  were  three  ways  out  of  the 
difficulty;  submission,  arbitration  or  war, 
biit  while  the  temper  of  the  English  peo- 
ple was  aroused  and  the  home  fleets  were 
put  in  condition  for  action  at  once,  France 
sitggested  arbitration  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Hague  Conference.  The  com- 
mis-sion  chosen  consisted  of  Admirals 
Fournier  of  France,  who  presided,  Davis 
of  the  United  States,  Beaumont  of  Eng- 
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land,  Kaznakov  of  Russia  and  Von  Spaun 
of  Austria,  selected  by  the  four. 

The  Board  began  its  sessions  January 
19th  and  on  February  25th  made  a  report 
entirely  pacific  in  its  nature.  The  pre- 
cautions of  the  Russian  Admiral  were  not 
excessive,  his  fears  not  unfounded  accord- 
ing to  apparently  authentic  information 
which  he  had  received.  However,  no  tor- 
pedo boats  were  among  the  fishing  vessels 
and  the  firing  was  not  justified,  but  from 
this  opinion  the  Russian  commissioner  dis- 
sented, holding  that  the  cause  of  the  firing 
had  been  the  presence  of  unknown  vessels 
in  the  fishing  fleet.  Again,  it  was  found 
that  the  attack  had  been  unduly  pro- 
longed, that  the  mistake  should  have  been 
discovered  sooner,  that  Rozhestvenski  was 
justified  in  holding  on  his  course,  but  that 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  immediate  and 
full  particulars  of  the  incident  had  not 
been  sent  to  the  maritime  powers.  Sixty- 
five  thousand  pounds  damages  were 
awarded  the  sufferers,  a  sum  that  Russia 
paid  inunediately  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  finding. 

In  the  meantime  the  position  of  the  hos- 
tile armies  had  remained  practically  un- 
changed. There  were  Russian  cavalry 
raids  upon  the  line  of  Japanese  communi- 
cations, raids  that  were  beaten  off  with 
severe  loss  to  the  assailant,  and  the  last  of 
January  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Japanese  posi- 
tion, which  resulted  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments disastrous  to  the  movement.  The 
Russian  losses  were  reported  as  14,000, 
that  of  the  Japanese  at  about  half  that 
number.  The  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soldiers  forced  both 
armies  to  retire  again  to  the  shelter  of  their 
winter  quarters. 

The  three  main  Japanese  armies  in  the 
field  were  commanded  by  Generals  Kuro- 
ki,  Nodzu  and  Oku,  the  whole  under  Field 
Marshal  Oyama,  the  most  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  Empire.     Nearly  a  hundred 


thousand  veterans  from  Port  Arthur  were 
sent  northward  and  formed  into  two  addi- 
tional corps  operating  upon  the  extreme 
right  and  left  flanks.  Both  armies  extended 
in  a  crescent  before  Mukden,  the  sacred 
oity  of  the  Manchus,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hun  River.  The  Russians  had  fortified 
most  of  the  strongholds  and  hoped  to  check 
here  the  Japanese  advance,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Japanese  commander  be- 
lieved that  the  war  might  be  ended  by  a 
successful  envelopment  and  consequent  sur- 
render of  the  Russian  forces.  Here  a  series 
of  engagements  occurred  lasting  from  the 
20th  of  February-  to  the  15th  of  March, 
extending  over  some  forty  miles,  and  in 
which  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  were 
engaged. 

Again  the  Japanese  adopted,  by  way  of 
introduction,  their  attacks  upon  the 
enemy's  flanks  preparatory  to  a  concerted 
blow  at  the  center.  The  right  wing  en- 
closed the  Rus.sian  left  and  after  a  hard 
contest  drove  their  antagoni.sts  from  the 
hills  near  Tie  Pass  to  Fushun,  while  Nogi 
attacked  the  Russians  from  the  west,  down 
them  in  headlong  retreat  and  continued  his 
advance  until  he  was  in  touch  with  General 
Oku's  left  just  outside  of  Mukden,  then 
by  a  forced  march  hurried  his  forces  to 
join  in  the  attack  upon  the  center  of  the 
Russian  position.  It  was  not  long  until 
an  opening  was  made  in  the  Russian  line, 
notwithstanding  the  most  determined  and 
persistent  courage  shown  in  its  defence. 
By  the  8th  of  March  the  Russians  were 
almost  surrounded,  JIukden  was  entered 
on  the  10th,  Fushun  was  taken  on  the 
11th,  and  the  Russian  army,  broken,  dis- 
pirited, worn  out,  moved  northward 
through  Tie  Pass.  Yet  many  were  still 
stout  hearted :  whole  regiments  maintained 
the  order  of  a  parade  and  withdrew  with 
their  colors  flying  and  to  the  music  of 
their  military  bands. 

This  pass,  forty  miles  from  Mukden, 
three  hundred   from   Harbin,   is  the   gate- 
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way  tlirougli  •x\-hieh  the  Liao  River  runs 
to  the  Gulf.  It  commanded  the  railway 
line  to  Harbin  and  had  therefore  been 
strongly  fortified,  but  on  the  16t.h  of 
March  was  taken  by  the  Japanese.  Im- 
mediately after  Mukden,  General  Kuro- 
patkin   had   telegraphed    the   situation   in 


March  and  hi.s  successor,  General  Line- 
vich,  assumed  oommiand.  There  were  no 
words  of  praise  for  the  masterly  retreat 
conducted  by  the  man  whose  genius  in 
war  commanded  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  enemies. 

The    Russian    retreat    continued    along 


From  Stereograph  copyright,  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Yo 
FIELD    MARSHAL    OYAMA    AT    MUKDEN 


these  tei*se  words:  "The  armies  are  sur- 
rounded." "The  annies  'have  escaped." 
Of  the  petty  jealousies,  the  hiunan  weak- 
ness, the  effects  of  official  ignorance  and 
official  corruption,  of  the  desperate  cour- 
age, the  bitterness  of  defeat,  the  super- 
human effort  by  which  the  escape  had  been 
effected,  the  message  contained  no  trace. 
JKuropatkin  was  recalled  on  the   17th  of 


the  railway  toward  Harbin.  The  Japa^ 
nese  followed  slowly,  allowing  time  for 
recuperation  and  extending  their  lines 
until  all  of  the  Russians  were  forced  from 
the  Liao  Valley.  There  were  reports  also 
of  movements  westward  toward  Tsitsikai 
and  eastward  to  threaten  Vladivostok. 
Again  it  seemed  as  thougli  the  Russian 
forces  would   be   surrounded   and   an   at- 
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tack  upon  the  Japanese  was  planned 
■which  'took  place  at  Chang-tu.  Defeat 
followed  and  the  Russians  withdrew.  For 
&  time  there  were  continued  skii-mishes, 
but  neither  army  was  ready  for  more  seri- 
ous work.  The  roads  were  almost  im- 
passable, the  battle  at  Mukden  had  ex- 
hausted the  soldiers  and  a  period  of  inac- 
tion followed.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  armies  were  in  motion  again  towards 
Vladivostok  in  the  north,  where  the  out- 
look was  so  serious  that  all  foreign  agents 
were  warned  to  leave  the  town  by  June 
1st.  It  was  expected  that  the  ai-my  of 
investment,  in  addition  to  the  forces  from 
the  west,  would  be  composed  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  new  itroops  marching 
northward  through  Korea.  Meanwhile 
regular  occupation  of  the  Manchu  villages 
had  begun,  and  west  of  the  Liao  River  at 
"Wo-Peng  a  battle  was  fought  where  Gen- 
eral Mistchenko  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  heavy  losses.  Before  a  general  engage- 
ment eould  take  place,  other  events  had 
made  peace  probable  and  hostilities  were 
suspended  until  the  results  might  be 
known. 

As  the  Baltic  fleet  moved  eastward 
there  were  many  conjectures  regarding 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  and  its 
probable  fate.  Few  men  believed  that  the 
Japanese  would  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
feated at  sea^a  defeat  which  might  neu- 
tralize all  of  their  successes  by  land.  Was 
the  object  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
immensity  of  Russian  resources,  to  parade 
the  strength  of  the  Empire  and  incline 
Japan  to  accept  peace  on  terms  favorable 
to  Russia,  or  had  there  been  a  mistaken 
idea,  soon  to  be  corrected,  of  the  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Ru.ssian  fleet  ?  It 
was  possible  that  during  the  long  delay 
north  of  Madagascar  the  Russian  'com^ 
mander  had  been  able  to  make  his  fight- 
ing machines  more  effecti-»e,  to  discipline 
and  train  his  crews,  to  supply  his  ships 
and    that   his   present   movement  had    for 


its  object  the  union  with  the  Vladivostok 
fleet  for  the  ruin  of  the  sea  force  of  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that 
Japan  would  run  no  risk  that  could  be 
avoided ;  that  the  chances  of  success  would 
be  reckoned  with  the  precision  of  a  math- 
ematical demonstration.  Practically,  the 
whole  of  Japan's  fighting  force  was  at 
the  service  of  Admiral  Togo,  and  the  Rus- 
sian mistakes  allowed  him  to  fight  a  battle 
in  situation  and  circumstances  of  his  own 
choice.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
victory  as  it  was  a  question  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  defeat,  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy's  forces. 

The  fleet  of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
was  reported  at  Singapore  April  11th;  a 
few  days  later  at  Saigin  in  French  Indo- 
China,  then  at  Kamranh  Bay,  where  the 
Russian  admiral  imposed  greatly  on  an 
ally  desirous  of  maintaining  strict  neu- 
trality. The  policy  of  Japan  was  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances.  If  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  making  for  Vladivostok  there 
wais  nothing  to  be  done  until  their  route 
was  known,  when  plans  for  the  battle 
could  be  made.  The  battleship  and  pro- 
tected cruiser  must  be  spared  for  the 
crisis.  With  torpedo  boats,  destroyers 
and  scout  boats  Japan  was  amply  supplied 
and  claimed  to  be  able  to  construct  them 
iis  fast  as  they  were  needed.  These  smaller 
craft  served  to  gather  information  before 
the  battle  and  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  begun  by  the  heavier  and  more 
formidable  vessels. 

So  far  as  paper  estimates  were  concerned, 
the  strength  of  the  two  fleets  was  about 
the  same.  Japan  had  five  battleships,  eight 
armored  criiisers,  thirteen  protected  cruis- 
ers, with  many  smaller  vessels  of  torpedo- 
boat  and  destroyer  class  and  a  few  sub- 
marines. The  Russian  squadron  was 
necessarily  weak  in  these  lighter  vessels, 
but  numbered  four  first-class  battleships, 
two  battelsJiips  of  the  second  class,  two 
armored    cruisers,    six   protected    cruisers, 
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with  supplj'  and  hospital  ships  and  col- 
liers. On  the  8th  of  Jlay  the  fleet  was 
reinforced  by  its  union  with  the  squadron 
under  Admiral  Nebogatov,  increasing  the 
nunibei-s,  but  not  adding  <ighting  qualities 
in  proportion.  In  number  of  guns  the 
tleets  were  about  equal,  in  effectiveness  and 
training  the  Russians  oould  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  Japanese.  Finally,  Russia 
lacked  the  most  important  element  of  suc- 
cess, the  vigilance  and  opportunity  that 
secures  complete  information  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  enemy, — information  from 
which  it  is  possible  often  to  understand 
and  anticipate  attacks.  In  this  particular 
respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  Japanese 
service  was  quick,  trustworthy  and  com- 
plete. 

"We  must  have  not  only  a  triumphant 
entrj'  into  Vladivostok,  but  must  sink  a 
part  of  the  Japanese  fleet  upon  the  way," 
had  been  the  message  of  the  Czar  to  the 
Russian  admiral,  who  had  been  given,  to 
accomplish  this  result,  officers  of  the  anny 
'commanding  crews  part  of  whom  were 
landsmen,  insufficient  supplies,  and  vessels 
rendered  ineffective  by  reason  of  the  long 
voyage.  The  conception  of  a  spectacular 
daish  for  Vladivostok  without  reckoning 
upon  obstacles  by  the  way  or  counting  the 
chances  of  failure  was  thoroughly  Rus- 
sian; the  bravery  with  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted and  the  courage  that  met  defea;t 
were  characteristic  also,  as  was  the  sacri- 
fice of  brave  And  patriotic  men  upon  the 
altar  of  a  criminally  inefficient  and  self- 
ish autocracy. 

From  his  base  at  Mesampo,  Korea,  Ad- 
miral Togo  patrolled  the  sea  and  waited 
for  the  Russian  fleet  to  fall*  into  the  trap 
■which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared.  "When 
word  was  brought  of  the  Ru.ssian  approach, 
the  Japanese  fleet  collected  north  of  Tsu 
Island  in  the  Straits  of  Korea.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  May  27th  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski's  squadron  entered  the 
straits:    about   noon   it  was  .seen   that  the 


eastern  channel  between  Japan  and  Tsu- 
shima would  be  the  scene  of  the  battle.  A 
part  of  the  Japanese  fleet  had  already 
formed  in  line  of  battle  across  the  straits, 
another  section  was  ready  to  reinforce 
the  first,  and  othei-s  were  held  in  readiness 
to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear.  The  chan- 
nel is  about  thirty  miles  wide  and  aft'orded 
the  Japanese  ample  room  to  prej^are  and 
execute  the  necessary  maneuvei-s. 

Almost  a  centuiy  after  Nelson's  famous 
message  at  Trafalgar  Admiral  Togo  dis- 
played from  his  flagship,  the  Mil-asa : 
' '  The  destiny  of  our  Empire  depends  upon 
this  action.  You  are  expected  to  do  your 
utmost,"' — and  right  nobly  did  his  fleet 
respond.  The  Russian  squadron  entered 
the  straits  in  thi-ee  parallel  lines,  the  bat- 
tleships leading,  the  eruisere  following 
or  guarding  the  rear,  co'liers  and  trans- 
ports in  the  centre  line,  and  behind  them 
the  coast  defense  vessels  and  torpedo  craft. 
At  a  few  minutes  past  two,  the  Russian 
flagship,  the  Suvarov,  fired  the  first  shot 
and  the  engagement  soon  became  general 
along  a  line  of  fifty  miles.  Attacking 
.squadrons  bore  down  upon  the  Russian 
fleet  irom  every  side.  While  the  deployed 
line  of  cruisers  delayed  the  advance,  the 
Russian  battleships  were  in  turn  attacked 
by  the  faster  Japanese  cruisers  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west  direct  upon  the 
flank  of  the  Russian  line  -.  the  battleships 
of  Japan  advanced  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Togo  himself.  The  reinforc- 
ing squadron  from  the  west  and  that  from 
the  south  joined  to  force  the  Russian  fleet 
toward  the  Japanese  coast. 

All  the  natural  advantages  were  with 
the  Japanese.  The  Russian  vessels,  painted 
orange  and  black,  were  clear  targets  for 
the  Japanese  gunners  while  their  fleet, 
light  green  and  gray,  in  the  mist  seemed 
almost  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  sky  and  sea. 
Later  in  the  engagement  the  Russians  had 
the  sun  in  their  eyes  and  were  firing 
against  the  wind    and   to  the  rear,  while 
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the  vessels  of  Japan  had  sun,  wind  and 
direction  all  in  their  favor.  The  Russian 
g:unners  fired  more  rapidly,  but  few  of 
their  shots  were  effective;  the  Japanese, 
as  far  as  possible,  concentrated  their  fire 
upon  one  ill-fated  ship  after  another  until 
they  were  sunk  or  hopelessly  crippled.  In 
an  hour  the  victory  was  won;  in  two  hours 
the  Russian  fleet  was  disorganized  and 
broken.  When  the  hea\'y  work  of  battle- 
ship and  cruiser  had  been  done,  the  fresh 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  came  from 
th^ir  places  of  concealment  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction.  That  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  four  of  the  Russian 
vessels  were  sunk,  the  next  day  six  were 
destroyed  and  four  captured.  Four  ships 
of  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Nebogatov 
were  captured  Sunday  evening,  the  28th, 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  scene  of 
the  battle;  but  one  vessel  of  this  squad- 
ron escaped,  only  to  run  upon  a  reef  and 
be  blown  up  by  the  commanding  officer. 
Three  cruisers  reached  IManila  June  3d 
and  were  interned  until  the  close  of  the 
war;  one  cruiser  and  three  destroyers 
reached  Vladivostok  in  safety. 

The  Russian  commander  was  wounded 
early  in  the  engagement,  and  made  pris- 
oner by  the  capture  of  one  of  the  Russian 
torpedo  boats  off  the  eoa.st  of  Korea.  Of 
the  eighteen  thousand  men  who  manned 
the  .Rus-sdan  fleet,  fourteen  thousand  lost 
their  lives,  three  thousand  were  made 
prisoners,  but  one  thousand  escaped.  The 
Japanese  losses  were  three  torpedo  boats, 
and  about  eight  hundred  men  from  the 
entire  number  of  vessels  engaged.  Russia 
had  formerly  been  sixth  among  the  mari- 
time powers,  but  as  a  result  of  the  battle 
yielded  the  place  to  Japan.  There  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  Japanese  suprem- 
acy on  the  ea-stern  seas.  Russia's  last 
hope  of  successful  opposition  was  de- 
stroyed. 

As  early  as  October  of  1904,  Japan  had 
begun   to    discuss   the    probable    terms    of 


peace.     These  included  the  cession  of  the 
Chinese    Eastern    railway,    originally    the 
property   of   a   Russian    corporation,    but 
in   fact   under   government   control;    free 
trade  to  all  nations  in  Manchuria  with  a 
Japanese  guarantee  of  order  and  protec- 
tion of  property  as  an  invitation  to  ,the 
capital  necessarj^  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.     Port  Arthur,  Dalny  and 
Sakhalin  were  to  be  demanded;  the  first 
two  because  they  were  held  by  Russia  under 
a  lease  which  the  fortimes  of  war  had  in- 
validated and  which  must  as  a  prize  pass 
into  the   hands   of  the   victor;    Salihalin 
because,  from  its  position,  it  offered  many 
advantages,    because    it    commanded    the 
fisheries,     because     Japan     had     always 
claimed  that  she  had  been  deprived  of  it 
by  fraud.    Extremists  would  have  insisted 
also  on  certain    parts    of  Siberia   facing 
Sakhalin,   a  section   east  of  Lake   Baikal 
rich  in  gold  fields,  and  finally  an  indem- 
nity of  one  billion   rubles.     As  the  war 
progressed,  and  the  armies  of  Japan  won 
victory   after   victor}',    it   became   evident 
that  the  I.sland  Empire  had  an  incontest- 
able claim  to  all  of  the  disputed  advan- 
tages which  were  originally  the  cause  of 
hostilities.     Japan  was  aniious  for  peace   . 
on  honorable  terms;   Russia,  injured  but 
little  save  in  new  accessions  outside  her 
territories,  shrank  from  the  humiliation  of 
asking  peace,  yet  was  disturbed  by  internal 
dissensions  and  economic  conditions  which 
made  peace  advi.sable. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
TTnited  States  had  shown  a  deep  interest 
in  the  results,  for  the  Union  had  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  each  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. With  Russia  our  relations  had 
long  been  friendly  and  the  United  States 
had  introduced  Japan  to  the  nations  of 
the  western  world.  Under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  Ila.y,  whose  death  Europe  and 
America  united  to  mourn,  the  United 
States  had  secured  the  restriction  of  hos- 
tilities  to   a-  limited   field    and    decreased 
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the  clianees  of  a  general  war.  The  interest 
of  the  American  people  in  the  con-test  re- 
mained unabated  and  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  welfare  of  the  combatants, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  world,  demanded 
peace,  the  President,  by  his  pacifier  over- 
tures, made  peace  possible.  Japan  could 
gain  little  by  prolonging  -the  war,  and 
moreover  the  internal  condition  of  Rus- 
sia required  wLse  and  careful  management 
and  administration.  Industrial  depression, 
the  strikes  prevalent  in  the  manufactur- 
ing centers,  the  economic  disturbances 
caused  by  the  shifting  of  large  bodies  of 
men  on  account  of  the  war,  the  agitation 
for  refonn  and  frequent  outbreaks  of  the 
revolution ai-y  party,  all  ifdieated  that 
more  was  to  be  gained  by  a  close  atten- 
tion to  domestic  needs  than  by  the  prose- 
cution of  a  war  abroad  of  which  the  re- 
sults so  far  had  been  only  humiliating 
defeats. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  President  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Czar  and  the 
Mikado  with  the  object  of  preparing  the 
way  for  peace  negotiations.  After  a  refer- 
ence to  that  clause  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion which  established  the  principle  that 
overtures  by  a  third  party  should  not  be 
considered  as  an  unfriendly  act,  the  note 
continued:  "The  President  feels  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  in  the  interest  of  all 
mankind,  he  must  endeavor  to  see  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  bring  to  an  end  the  teiTi- 
ble  struggle  and  lamentable  conflict  now- 
being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and  Ja- 
pan the  United  States  has  inherited  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  will.  It  hopes  for  the 
prasperity  and  welfare  of  each,  and  it 
feels  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  set. 
back  by  the  war  between  these  two  great 
nations.  The  President,  aceordins'ly,  urged 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  governments, 
not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to 
open  direct  negotiations  for  peace  with 
each   other."     It   was  suggested    further 


that  the  negotiations  be  conducted  by  the 
two  nations  only,  but  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  was  offered  in  determining 
the  questions  of  time  and  place. 

By  the  middle  of  June  both  had  agreed 
to  a  conference,  and  the  preliminaries  only 
remained  to  be  adjusted.  Japan  was  not 
inclined  to  accept,  as  a  place  for  the  con- 
ference, any  European  point,  since  there 
it  might  be  expected  that  Russian  influ- 
ence would  be  most  powerful.  Russia  re- 
fused, for  the  same  reasons,  to  consider  an 
Asiatic  city.  Washington  was  accepted 
without  difficulty  by  both  parties,  and  the 
month  of  August  was  selected  as  the  earli- 
est possible  time  for  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations.  The  conditions  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  summer  made  it  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  meetings  there,  but  the 
government  offered  to  the  envoys  suitable 
quarters  within  the  Na\-y  Yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  where  there  pres- 
ently gathered  a  body  of  newspaper  men 
and  diplomats  such  as  the  United  States 
had  never  seen  before. 

From  both  nations  men  were  sent  whose 
primary  desires  were  for  peace.  They 
were  men  of  broad  statesmanship,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  wishes  and  needs  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  look  to  future  welfare  rather  than 
to  present  advantage.  After  two  appoint- 
ments bad  been  made  and  declined,  Russia 
sent  as  the  heads  of  her  commission  Count 
Witte  and  Baron  Rosen;  the  former  the 
foremost  statesman  of  the  Empire,  the 
latter  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton and  minister  to  Japan  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Japan  was  represented  by 
two  of  the  younger  groiip  of  diplomats, 
Baron  Jutaro  Komura  and  Kogoro  Taka^ 
hira,  resident  minister  at  Washington. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  the  four 
was  the  Russian  Count  Witte,  who  was 
born  of  Dutch  parents  in  Tiflis,  fifty-sev- 
en years  ago.  He  began  life,  after  a  col- 
lege training,  as  a  railway  station-master, 
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a  semi-official  position,  rose  rapidly  in  this 
work,  reorganized  the  system  of  military 
use  of  the  railways  in  the  Turkish  war  of 
1875,  became  interested  in  various  lines  of 
transportation  and  came  to  be  regarded 
finally  as  the  leading  Russian  authority  on 
railways  and  railway  management.  In  1892 
he  became  the  head  of  the  national  system 
of  ways  and  communications,  and  soon 
afterward  was  given  the  far  more  impor- 
tant post  of  minister  of  finance. 

With  characterisitic  energy  he  attacked 
the  evils  existing  in  his  department.  All 
the  resources  at  his  command  were  used  to 
build  up  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  the  gold  standard  was  adopted, 
the  Siberian  railway  was  built,  a  reserve 
fund  for  agriculturists  wras  established  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  farmers,  government 
monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic  decreased 
drunkenness  and  greatly  increased  the 
revenue ;  in  short,  he  so  developed  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  taxes  that,  almost  without 
perceiving  increased  burdens,  the  finances 
of  the  government  were  greatly  strength- 
ened. In  these  labors  he  displayed  quali- 
ties which  entitled  him  to  the  title  of  the 
creator  of  modern  Russia.  He  undei'stands 
better  than  any  other  Russian  statesman 
all  of  the  phases  of  Russian  life  and 
thought,  and  his  sympathy,  energy  and 
strength  are  sources  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. 

At  the  time  the  war  began  he  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  with  his  colleague. 
General  Kuropatkin,  opposed  the  break 
with  Japan,  knowing  how  poorly  prepared 
Russia  was  for  the  contest.  This  opposi- 
tion, with  jealousies  already  aroused 
among .  the  official  classes,  caused  his  re- 
moval from  office;  the  failure  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  cany  on  the  war  successfully,  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  Russia's  internal  con- 
ditions, fitted  him  especially  for  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  member  of  the  peace  com- 
mission. 


With  Count  Witte  was  associated  Baron 
.Rosen,  the  Russian  minister  to  the  United 
States,  who  had  represented  his  country 
at  Tokio  from  1893  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  where  he  won  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  Japanese  nation.  Dur- 
ing all  the  evasive  and  exasperating  de- 
lays incident  to  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  war,  that  confidence  remained 
unabated,  and  when  he  left  the  Japanese 
capital,  four  days  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  there  was  a  public  demonstra- 
tion in  his  honor.  For  a  time  he  was  not 
in  favor  at  the  Russian  Court,  where  it 
was  thou'ght  that  he  had  concealed  the  real 
conditions  in  Japan,  but  later  revelations 
showed  that  his  reports  bad  been  accurate, 
but  had  never  reached  their  destination 
or  had  had  their  full  meaning  obscured 
by  the  party  which  was  determined  upon 
forcing  Russia  into  war.  When  these  facts 
were  known.  Baron  Rosen  w^as  transferred 
to  Washington,  a  post  which  he  especially 
desired,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
peace  commission.  For  ten  years  he  had 
been  associated  in  a  diplomatic  way  with 
Baron  Komura,  the  head  of  the  Japanese 
delegation,  and  as  minister  to  Japan  had 
steadily  opposed  the  idea  of  war,  prefer- 
ring, like  his  colleague  Count  Witte,  an 
alliance  with  Japan.  Another  member  of 
the  Russian  commission  was  Professor 
Frederick  Maartens,  probably  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  international  law, 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
British-Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  "Pius  Fund"  which  in- 
volved the  United  States  and  Mexico.  As 
in  the  Japanese  delegation,  there  were  ex- 
perts in  financial  matters  and  general  East- 
e-rn  relations  to  give  assistance  and  advice 
as  might  be  needed. 

Baron  Komura,  of  the  Japanese  Com- 
mission, is  a  native  of  the  southern  prov- 
ince of  Huiga.  After  his  education  was 
completed  in  his  native  land  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  was  the  first  of  his  na- 
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tion  to  receive  a  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. For  a  time  he  represented  Japan 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  his  im- 
portant diplomatic  service  began  at  Peking 
in  1900.  In  1903  he  was  made  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affaii-s  and  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  terminated  by  the  war. 


AI.MAKU    SATO 

Kogoro  Takahira,  a  schoolmate  of  Komu- 
ra's,  and  later  an  associate  in  diplomatic 
offices,  had  a  successful  career  in  various 
European  posts  before  being  transferred 
to  Washington.  With  them  were  Aimaru 
Sato,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Western 
colleges,  who  was  the  official  spokesman  of 
the  party,  besides  expert  advisei"s  in  mat- 


ters likely  to  come  before  the  convention. 

The  cei'emoni^es  of  introduction  were 
speedily  accomplished  on  the  arrival  of 
the  envoys.  On  board  the  Mayflower,  they 
met  President  Roosevelt,  who  welcomed 
them  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a  speedy 
peace.  They  then  proceeded  to  Ports 
mouth,  where,  on  August  9th,  the  sessions 
of  the  committee  began.  Twenty  days  la- 
ter the  final  agreement  was  reached.  The 
Japanese  propositions  contemplated  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  Japanese  protectorate 
over  Korea;  the  evacuation  of  ilauehuria, 
its  return  to  China  and  a  surrender  to 
China  of  all  special  concessions  therein, 
upon  an  agreement  by  Japan  to  recognize 
Chinese  sovereignty  in  the  same  district, 
mutual  promises  to  respect  the  "territorial 
and  administrative  integrity"  of  China 
and  to  maintain  the  "open  door";  a  trans- 
fer of  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula 
to  Japan,  thus  transferring  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur;  the  cession  of  Sakhalin,  of  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway  and  the  use  of  Chi- 
nese troops  to  guard  the  Siberian  railway 
in  Manchuria ;  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity, surrender  of  interned  warships,  a 
grant  to  China  of  fishing  rights  off  the 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  finally  a  limitation 
of  the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Far 
East. 

To  four  of  these  conditions  the  Russian 
envoys  would  not  consent,  and  two  of 
them,  indemnity  and  cession  of  territory, 
they  refused  to  consider  in  any  form.  The 
limitation  of  Russian  marine  power  was 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  an  honorable 
peace  and  much  doubt  was  expressed  upon 
the  legality  of  the  transfer  of  war  vessels 
interned  in  neutral  harbors.  Upon  the 
((uestion  of  indemnity.  Professor  Maar- 
tens  declared  that  indemnity  was  ransom 
and  was  never  paid  except  to  secure  the 
return  of  territory  held  by  an  enemy.  Le- 
gal views  aside,  however,  the  Russian  en- 
voys refused  to  yield  upon  these  two  points 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  it  seemed  for 
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a  time  that  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations 
was  inevitable.  Again,  largely  by  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  President  Roosevelt,  con- 
cessions were  made  by  both  sides  which 
prepared  the  way  for  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  convention ;  it  was  understood 
that  the  bankers  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin 
and    New 'York,   aided    the   President    by 


emphasizing  the  financial  diliiculties  which 
both  nations  would  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  on  the  war  for  a  longer  period. 
On  the  2i)th  of  August  the  Russian  en- 
voys came  to  the  Conference  believing  it 
to  be  the  last  session.  They  were  as  firm 
as  ever  in  their  refusal  to  pay  indemnity 
or  to  give    up   territory,  but    found   new 
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propositions  from  Japan  waiving  entirely 
the  former  demand  and  ottering  to  abate 
the  second  to  one-half  the  island  of  Sakha- 
lin. To  make  easier  the  assent  of  Russia 
to  this  condition,  it  was  represented  that 
Japan  was  not  asking  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory, but  a  retrocession  of  what  had  once 
been  hers  and  of  which  she  had  been  forci- 
bly deprived.  The  Russian  envoys  as- 
sented to  the  final  proposition  and  the  vrar 
was  over  which  had  introduced  another 
great  power  into  the  assembly  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Of  the  complex  motives  behind  the  Rus- 
sian position  and  the  concessions  of  Japan, 
only  an  imperfect  judgment  can  be  formed. 
The  powers  of  the  Russian  envoys  at  one 
time  extended  to  the  pajonent  which  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Japan  would 
demand.  When  the  demand  was  refused, 
still  believing  that  the  essential  was  peace, 
that  nothing  of  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  war  which  would  compare  with  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  Japan  waived  the  whole 
principle  of  indemnity.  Russia,  encour- 
aged probably  by  Germany  and  again  un- 
der the  control  of  the  war-making  autoc- 
racy, sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break 
off  the  negotiations  and  perhaps  thought 
that  it  had  been  found  in  the  determina- 
tion to  resist  this  final  demand.  The 
gains  of  Japan  were,  however,  vastly 
greater  than  she  had  hoped  for  before  the 
war,  while  a  new  Anglo-Japanese  conven- 
tion, signed  August  12th,  formed  a  reasona- 
ble guarantee  against  further  aggression. 
Moreover,  Japan,  by  the  war,  had  risen 
to  be  the  paramount  nation  in  Asia,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  publish  to  the  world  a 
new  Monroe  doctrine  and  insist  upon  its 
observance.  That  the  war  might  continue, 
and  that  Japan  might  be  worn  out  by  the 
stniggle,  was  the  hope  of  the  Russian  war 
party,  whicli  was  ready  to  sacrifice  for  that 
result  much  of  the  internal  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  Ww.  Empire.  Japan  refused  to  be 
caught  in  the  trap,  and  did — not  the  gen- 


erous or  magnanimous  thing — but  the  wise 
deed  of  broad  statesmanship  in  accepting 
the  conditions  of  peace. 

The  ceremony  of  signing  the  treaty  was  a 
simple  but  impi-essive  one.  There  was 
nothing  spectacular  about  it,  but  evidently 
underneath  the  surface  there  was  an  im- 
mense relief  and  a  great  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. When  the  delegates  were  seated,  en- 
grossed copies  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged 
and  signed  in  silence.  In  silence  Count 
Witte  and  Baron  Komura  arose  and 
clasped  hands  across  the  table.  Their  as- 
sociates, followed  their  example,  and  it 
was  Baron  Rosen  who  first  broke  the  si- 
lence by  exclaiming  in  English  to>  Mr. 
Takalrira,  "I  shake  hands  with  an  old 
friend  and  now  with  a  new  one."  In  a 
longer  speech  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  negotiators  had  done  all  that  they  could 
to  bring  about  peace,  and  that  the  terms 
were  such  as  to  encourage  permanent  re- 
lations of  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

When  it  became  evident  that  peace  was 
at  hand  Count  Witte  sent  to  the  Czar  a 
message,  tliat  thanks  to  his  wise  and  firm 
decision  and  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions an  agreement  had  been  reached,  con- 
chiding  the  dispatch  with  these  words : 
"Russia  will  remain  in  the  Far  East  the 
great  power  which  she  hitherto  has  been 
and  will  be  forever.  We  have  applied  to 
the  execution  of  your  orders  all  our  in- 
telligence and  our  Russian  hearts.  We 
beg  your  Majesty  mercifully  to  forgive 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more. ' '  To 
this  a  tardy  word  of  congratulation  was 
received,  and  while  the  world  applauded 
the  diplomatic  victory  of  the  envoys,  Rus- 
sia, official  Russia,  wasi  sftlent.  Official 
Japan  was  satisfied  with  the  work  of  her 
representatives.  They  had  but  carried 
into  practice  the  spirit  of  the  mission  of 
Japan  as  described  by  one  of  their  writers: 
"To  battle  for  the  right  and  uphold  the 
good,  and  to  help  make  the  world  fair  and 
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clean,  so  that  none  may  ever  have  cause 
to  regret  that  Japan  has  at  last  taken  her 
rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  news  of  peace  affected  variously 
the  humbler  elements  of  the  two  nations. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  were  millions  oL 
Russians  who  did  not  know  that  war  ex- 
isted, it  is  also  true  that  to  thousands 
peace  meant  the  return  of  the  husband  and 
father,  relief  from  want  and  possible  star- 
vation. It  meant  relea.se  for  those  who 
had  been  sent  to  fight  for  they  knew  not 
what,  to  suffer  in  order  to  advance  the 
personal  views  of  a  particular  party.  Many 
Russians,  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  who 
had  deprecated  war  at  the  outset,  rejoiced 
at  the  news  of  its  close,  but  with  joy 
marred  by  anger  at  the  system  through 
which  the  nation  had  been  humbled  in  the 
dust.  These  was  little  resentment  toward 
Japan,  there  was  even  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness, but  for  the  autocracy  there  were  bit- 
ter accusations.  The  papers  which  were 
supported  by  the  government  affected  tlie 
belief  that  the  peace  was  nothing  more 
than  a  truce,  an  interval  before  another 
and  greater  contest. 

Nor  did  Japan  accept  the  conditions 
without  resentment.  The  original  propo- 
sals of  Japan  had  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  patriotic  pride  as  the  unvarying 
successes  of  the  war  were  announced ;  they 
ihad  made  sacrifices  of  money,  of  men,  and 
tad  great  expectations  of  what  would  be 
gained  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Moreover, 
probable  peace  conditions  had  been  under 
discussion  among  the  people  for  some  time, 
and  were  terms  such  as  a  victorious  nation 
would  demand  in  extreme  cases,  and  the 
abatement  from  this  standard  caused  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction.  The  conservative 
classes,  the  business  men  of  Japan,  were 
from  the  first  inclined  to  accept  the  treaty 
without  criticism.  To  continue  the  war 
would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  or  a  thirst  for  extended  politi- 


cal power,  while  the  outlook  ^or  the  speedy 
development  of  Japan  as  a  commercial 
power  would  in  a  large  measure  atone  for 
eny  omissions  or  failure  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt,  however,  who 
carried  off  the  chief  honors  of  the  nego- 
tiation. His  first  intimation,  the  invita- 
tion to  America,  the  tact,  insistence  and 
hopefulness  with  which  he  buoyed  up  the 
failing  treaty,  were  recognized  by  the- 
friends  of  peace  in  Europe  and  America. 

"The  Amei-ican  people,"  said  the  Lon- 
don Times,  "are  justly  proud  that  it  has- 
been  reserved  for  a  citizen  of  their  own 
nationality  to  lay  the  cause  of  peace  and' 
civilization  under  this  groat  debt.  They 
admire,  as  we  all  do,  the  bigness  of  the  act,. 
they  reflect  that  the  achievement  is  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  man  who  has  done  it, 
and  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  done' 
by  any  other  man.  Seldom  in  human  his- 
tory is  it  given  to  a  disinterested  spectator 
to  sway  the  fortunes  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion combatants,  and  the  President's  ex- 
ploit, if  we  can  not  call  it  an  act  of  arbi- 
tration, must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  conciliation  upon  rec- 
ord." 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  treaty  wer& 
the  recognition  of  the  preponderant  in- 
terest of  Japan  in  Korea,  Russia  agreeing^ 
not  to  oppose  any  measures  which  might 
be  taken  for  its  government  or  control,, 
provided  the  private  rights  of  Russian  sub- 
jects and  Russian  corporations  were  not 
endangered,  but  were  granted  the  privi- 
leges accorded  to  those  of  other  countries. 
All  rights  possessed  by  Russia  under  the- 
lease  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  were  to 
revert  to  Japan;  Manchuria  was  to  be- 
evacuated  simultaneously  by  both  parties, 
and  China  was  to  be  unhampered  there  in 
her  methods  of  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Along  the  line  of 
the  railway  through  Manchuria,  separate 
TOnes  were  to  be  marked  out  and  each  of 
the  contracting  nations  was  to  be  supreme 
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witliiii  its  own  spliere.  Riisf<ia  ceded  to 
Japan  the  soiitliern  part  ofSaklialin  to  the 
.■)Oth  parallel,  granted  free  navigation  in 
the  r>ays  of  La,  Perouse  and  Tartary,  ob- 
tained permission  for  Russian  colonists  to 
remain  in  the  ceded  territory  without 
changing  their  allegiance.  Japan  ac- 
quired lishing  rights  within  Russian  ter- 
ritorial waters.  The  previous  commercial 
treaties  were  renewed,  prisoners  were  to 


The  Ti-eaty  of  Peace  was  signed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
14tli  of  October,  and  contemporaneously 
the  text  of  a  new  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  was  made  public.  It 
pi'ovided  for  mutual  support  and  assist- 
ance in  the  consolidation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  policy  of  the  two  govern- 
ments iu  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
India;  the  preservation  of  the  common 
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be  exchanged  upon  tlie  ))aynient  of  the 
cost  of  subsistence.  Additional  articles 
provided  for  the  details  of  execution  and 
for  tlic  final  approval  of  the  treaty  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  nations.  Once  more 
tliere  is  peace  in  the  Pacific,  l)ut  under 
conditions  wliich  usher  in  a  new  era  and 
tlie  supremacy  of  a  new  power.  Japan 
lias  at  last  the  op])ortunity  to  dennin- 
strate  tliC  wisdom  and  value  of  her  policy 
iind  principles. 


interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  m 
suring  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
that  country  and  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustries of  all  nations  in  that  Emiiire. 
The  heart  of  ilie  agreement  is  in  Article 
III.,  which  reads:  "If  by  renson  of  nli- 
]irovoked  attiick  or  aggressive  action, 
wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of  any  other 
Power  or  I'owers,  either  contracting pai'ty 
should  be  involved  in  war  in  defense  of 
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territorial  rights  or  special  interests  men- 
tioned inthe  preiunble  of  this  Agreement, 
the  other  party  will  at  once  come  to  the 
assistance  of  its  ally,  and  will  conduct 
the  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  it."  Tiie  treaty 
recognizes  Japan's  paramountcy  in  Korea, 
subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  "open 
door,"  and  similarly  requires  that  Great 
Britain  sliall  have  free  hand  in  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  frontier. 
The  treaty  is  in  force  for  ten  years, 
though  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
may  call  for  its  revocation  with  a  year's 
notice. 

In  this  same  year  the  country  of  Korea, 
by  forced  legislation,  passed  under  Jap- 
anese control.  Although  vigorous  pro- 
tests were  made  by  Korean  officials,  the 
necessity  for  such  action  was  unques- 
tioned, and  after  thorough  investigation 
the  United  States  government  was  the 
first  to  withdraw  its  representatives  from 
the  Korean  capital  and  place  tlie  conduct 
of  American  affairs  in  Korea  in  the  hands 
of  its  Minister  in  Tokio,  A  new  coinage 
framed  on  the  Japanese  model  was  estab- 
lished on  a  gold  basis.  The  Korean  mili- 
tary establishment  was  reduced  to  1,500 
men,  and  its  ranks,  above  that  number 
were  filled  with  Japanese,  while  all  the 
government  departments  were  either 
taken  by  the  Japanese  or  presided  over 
by  Japanese  "advisers."  The  coast  and 
inland  waters  were  opened  to  Japanese 
shipping,  and  by  treaty  in  November, 
1905,  the  entire  control  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  subject  to  existing  treaties,  was 
relinquished  to  Japan,  that  government 
pledging  itself  "to  maintain  the  welfare 
and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Korea." 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  Korea  during  the  single  year  of 
1905  was  remarkable.  Two  important 
lines  of  railwav,  with  numerous  branches. 


were  constructed,  with  wharves,  liridges, 
store  houses  and  public  works,  while  ex- 
tensive plans  were  made  for  future  con- 
struction. Koi'ea  possesses  enormous  re- 
sources of  wealth,  mineral,  agricultural, 
andin  tlie  production  of  lumber,  tlic  impor- 
tance of  which  the  people  are  too  ignorant 
to  appreciate  and  too  indolent  to  develop. 
The  government,  until  tlie  late  overturn, 
has  been  rotteuyto  the  core,  and  its  policy 
rapacious,  non-progressive  and  cruel.  It 
needed  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  Japan, 
to  reform  its  abuses  and  guide  its  steps 
toward  a  ntodern  and  decent  standard  of 
civilization. 

October  23,  the  Mikado  reviewed  the 
victorious  Japanese  ileet  which  numbered 
380  warships,  over  100  of  which  were 
captured  from  Russia.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 1906,  the  Japanese  government 
completed  a  dock  at  Najasaki  capable  of 
receiving  a  vessel  714  feet  in  length,  and  is 
now,  in  1907,  constructing  a  battleship 
of  20,000  tons  burden.  Her  success  in 
raising  the  Russian  vessels  sunk  at 
Chemulpo  and  Port  Arthur,  which  add- 
ed four  battleships,  three  cruisers  and 
many  smaller  vessels  to  her  naval  list, 
witness  the  skill  of  her  naval  engineers. 

That  the  Japanese  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Progressives,  a  political  party  of 
Japan,  hud  entered  into  an  alliance, 
which  had  tlie  earmarks  of  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy,  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  ministry  in  Japan  and  the 
annulment  in  the  clause  in  the  immigra- 
tion bill  excluding  Japanese  coolie  labor 
from  continental  United  States  as  the 
ultimate  object,  was  declared  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  by  the  Pacific  coast  news- 
papers. The  preliminary  steps  were  to 
induce  the  Tokio  government  to  recall 
Viscount  Aoki,  the  Japanese  embassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  demand  an 
apology,  and  perhaps  an  indemnity,  from 
this  government  for  the  alleged  acts  of 
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violence  against  Jaiuuieae  sulijects  in  San 
Francisco.  This  report  created  great  ex- 
citement throiigluHit  the  country  anil 
was  made  much  of  by  the  yellow  journals, 
some  of  which  called  for  the  sending  of 
tlie  entire  American  fleet  to  the  Pacitic 
coast.  The  charge  was  strenuously  denied 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Associa- 
tion of  America,  wlio  said:  "The  whole 
question  is  too  alisurd  for  comment.  I 
can  speak  uuqnalitiedly  on  behalf  of  the 
business  men  and  mercliants  of  the  Japan- 
ese race.  War  is  not  wanted,  and  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  agitation  of  a  small 
party  wiio  would  like  to  disturb  the  high 
order  of  friendship  that  exists  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Japan.  The  Jap- 
anese Association  of  America  lias  no  al- 
liance with  tlie  Progressives  in  Japan, 
neither  does  it  desire  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  ministry.  The  Japanese  of 
the  Pacitic  coast  are  more  interested  in 
the  immigration  question  and  are  opposed 
to  any  law  or  treaty  that  will  tend  to  dis- 
criminate against  them." 

The  State  department  June  10,  ac- 
knowledging that  these  reports  had 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  with 
Japan, said  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
Government  in  the  matter  lias  been  ex- 
tremely modest.  It  was  true  that  what 
was  regarded  as  the  opposition  press  in 
in  Japan  had  indulged  in  some  rather  ex- 
treme hmguage,  and  liad  clamored  with- 
out reason  for  action  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment that  would  surely  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  But  as  for  the  Jajianese 
Government  itself,  which  was  believed  to 
represent  the  majority  of  the  Japanese 
people,  it  had  pui-sued  precisely  such  a 
course  as  is  followed  by  every  self-respect- 
ing civilized  nation  in  doaling  with  cases 
of  attacks  upon  their  citizens  in  a  foreign 
country.  These  cases  occur  frequently, 
and  it  is  the  rule  where  they  exceed 
the    ability    of    the    police    powers,    for 


the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
nation  whose  subjects  are  affected  to 
courteously  draw  the  attention  of  the 
general  government  to  the  situation  in  or- 
der to  guard  against  an  extension  of  the 
disorder.  Still,  there  is  a  genei-al  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese; both  in  this  country  and  at  home, 
regarding  immigration  and  the  right  to 
naturalization  in  America.  In  Honolulu 
the  Japanese  residents,  with  the  exception 
of  common  laborers,  prepared  a  petition 
to  President  Roosevelt  asking  him  to  re- 
scind the  order  he  made  prohibiting 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  from  Hawaii 
to   the    mainland  of  the   United  States. 

They  claim  that  the  order  is  in  vio- 
lation of  their  treaty  rights,  that  the  Jap- 
anese here  ought  not  to  be  made  to  suffer 
for  any  wrongs  their  countrymen  may 
have  done  on  the  mainland.  Tliey  insist,  if 
the  Japanese  residents  of  Hawaii  can  be 
shutout  of  any  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  people  of  any  state  can  be  prohibited 
from  going  to  any  other  in  search  of 
better  wages  or  a  better  market.  Hence, 
they  argue  that  by  an  apparently  inno- 
cent clause  in  the  interstate  commerce 
law  a  powerful  weapon  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  plutocrats  to  destroy  the 
power  of  labor.  The  petition  insists  that 
by  depriving  the  Japanese  plantation 
laborers  of  the  right  to  go  to  the  mainland 
they  are  made  virtual  slaves  of  the  plant- 
ers, and  that  the  wage  scale  will  go 
down.  This  they  claim  will  stop  white 
immigration  and  drive  out  whites  already 
there,  thus  taking  away  the  last  oppor- 
tunity of  Hawaii  to  become  a  genuine 
American  community. 

That  the  Japanese  are  violating  the 
"open  door"  doctrine  in  the  East,  as  has 
been  chare:ed,  the  American  vice-consul 
at  Dalny,  the  great  Japanese  port  and 
gateway  to  Manchuria,  declares  that  the 
statement  is  not  based  on  fact,  though  ho 
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says  under  existing  circumstances  Jap- 
anese goods  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  arrivals.  He  says:  "The  United 
States  is  supplying  practically  all  the 
flour  used  in  Manchuria.  Laru-e  cariboos 
are  discharged  daily  by  the  fifteen  or 
more  steamers  plying  regularly  between 
Japanese  points  and  Dalny  and  loaded  at 
once  into  freight  cars  to  be  transported 
into  the  interior.  Whole  trains  consist- 
ing of  dozens  of 
freight  cars  laden 
only  with  flour 
from  the  Paoitic 
slope  of  the 
United  States  can 
be  observed  here 
at  any  tim;.  In 
my  opinion  no 
fear  need  be  en- 
tertained at 
present  by  the 
American  flour 
interests  that 
their  hold  in 
these  markets  is 
being  threatened 
by  Japanese  or 
Russian  compe- 
tition. Japan  at 
present  can  not 
attempt  any  ser- 
ious competition 
with  the  United 
States,    for    the  hon.  nvilliam 

conti'ol  of  this  great  and  ever  increasing 
market,  the  wheat  growing  and  milling 
facilities  of  the  Russians  in  Eastern  Si- 
beria are  inadequate  at  present  to  threat- 
en our  Manchuria  flour  trade." 

T)ie  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  railroad  rates  were 
among  the  ])uniing  cpiestions  of  this 
session  of  tlie  59th  Congress.  At  its 
annual   meeting  at   Washington  in  Jan- 


uary, 1906,  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
passed  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
constitute  a  board  to  which  all  who  liad 
knowledge  of  unfair  railroad  rates  might 
apply  for  relief.  The  Commission  should 
be  empowered  to  make  an  investigation 
and  present  tiie  case  to  the  courts.  If  it 
should  be  decided  that  the  rates  M'cre  un- 
reasonable the  Commission  should  liave 

the  authority  to 
substitute  a  rate 
of  itsown  for  that 
found  to  be  un- 
fair; the  raili-oad 
interested,  how- 
ever, having  the 
right  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  if 
dissatisfied.  This 
plan  represented 
a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who 
held  opposing 
sides  on  the  i-ail- 
road  rate  ques- 
tion. 

In  February 
the  Supreme 
Court  o  f  t  h  e 
United  States 
lendered  an  im- 
portant decision 
to  the  efffct  that 
li.  HEPBURN.  railroads    cannot 

deal  in  the  commodities  which  they  haul 
over  their  own  lines.  This  decision  re- 
moved at  a  single  blow  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates, 
for  it  deprived  several  important  roads 
which  owned  coal  mines  of  traffic  in  their 
product  by  means  of  which  millions  of 
dollars  had  formerly  beeTi  wrung  from 
consumers.  In  Mai-ch,  atter  long  debate, 
the  House  ]iassed  what  was  known  as  the 
Hepburn  bill,  by  a  vote  of  346  to  7.     The 
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bill  authorized  the  Interstate  CoMUiiissioii 
to  lix  iijioii  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  for 
roadti  which  should  be  regarded  as  the 
maxiinuni  rate,  and  authorized  the  Com- 
missioli  to  go  into  Court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  dis[iuted  order.  A  penalty 
of  $5,000  was  provided  for  each  offense, 
and  in  case  of  continued  violation  eacli 
day  to  count  as  a  separate  offense.  For 
two  mouths  the  bill  was  contested  in 
the  Senate.  The  necessity  for  some  sort  of 
a  hill  was  agreed  to  by  all,  but  there  was  a 
ditierence  of  opinion  as  to  certain  of  its 
provisions.  The  bill,  after  iimendment, 
was  at  last  passed  by  a  vote  of  71  to  3. 
As  passed,  it  made  pipe  lines,  private  cai' 
lines,  express  companies  and  jjalace  car 
companies  common  carriers;  it  forbade 
railroads  and  other  carriers  owning  c>r 
having  interest  in  the  articles  transported 
by  them;  it  restored  the  yienalty  of  im- 
prisonment for  persons  found  guilty  of 
giving  rebates  and  increased  theamountof 
fines;  it  ])rovided  that  a  jierson  soliciting 
or  conipclling  a  ivbate  should  be  subject 
to  a  fine  equal  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  I'ebate;  it  required  railroads  to  keep 
books  which  should  at  all  times  be  free 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Commission,  and 
forbade  the  giving,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, of  interstate  passes. 

A  bill  was  also  passed  the  same  session 
providing  a  jieualty  of  $5,000  and  im- 
prisonment for  the  premature  disclosure 
of  government  inloi-niatiou  tor  specula- 
tive ]>uriioses.  A  like  bill  forbidding 
oiHcials  ami  governiu<'ut  emjiloyes  to  di- 
vulge* information  on  crop  statisticsprema- 
turely,  and  making  it  criminal  to  specu- 
late in  products.  The  jienalty  for  violation 
of  these  provisions  was  fixed  at  $5,000, 
with  ten  years'  inqu-isonmcnt. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  gfivcrnment 
investigation  revealed  almost  incredible 
conditions  ill  the  meat  jiacking  industries 
in    Cliicago.     Immediate  les-'islation  fol- 


lowed these  exposures,  covering  the 
meat  packing  houses  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  compelling  a  sweeping  reform  in 
the  methods  employed.  Other  legislation 
of  the  session  was  the  free  alcohol  bill, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  and  the  extension 
of  old. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  slight  earthquake  shocks  and  the 
inhabitants  have  cometoregard  them  with 
e(pianimity  and  as  indicative  of  no  dan- 
ger. This  condition  of  mind  was  sud- 
denly and  rudely  shattered  by  the  occur- 
ence of  a  terrifie  shock  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  April  18, 1906,  which  far  surpassed 
in  destructive  results  anything  of  a  like 
nature  which  ever  before  happened  on  the 
North  American  continent.  It  was  thir- 
teen minutes  past  five.  The  laljoring 
population  was  already  astir,  but  the  larg- 
er pai't  of  tlie  jiopulation  was  still  asleep. 
There  bad  been  no  preliminary  tremors 
to  serve  as  a  warning,  and,  indeed,  had 
there  been,  they  would  have  passed,  un- 
regai'ded,  as  the  usual  thing.  The  shock 
which  lasted  less  than  a  minute,  was  of 
extreme  violence.  It  threw  down  lolty 
buildings  of  old  construction,  twisted  and 
l)ent  those  more  recent  and  strengtliened 
with  steel,  cracked  walls,  opened  wide 
crevices  in  the  streets,  broke  waternuiins, 
carrying  panic  and  iniin  to  every  part  of 
the  city.  The  greatest  havoc  was  wrought 
in  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  wliere  the 
houses  were  ill  built.  The  dwellings  of 
the  well-to-do  suffered  less,  and  had  the 
disaster  been  confined  to  the  eartliquake 
the  better  part  of  the  city  would  have 
been  saved  serious  damage.  One  of  the 
first  buildings  to  give  way  was  the  great 
City  TTall,  just  comjileted  after  seventeen 
years'  work  at  a  cost  of  seven  million 
dollars,  one  third  of  which  was  graft. 
When  it  crumbled  and  fell,  the  mystery 
of  its  shabby  construction  was  disclosed. 
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Ten  mimitfs  iifter  tlie  slioek  the  city  gas- 
works blow  up  and  innumerable  fires 
broke  out.  Many  of  these  were  put  oat 
by  the  firemen,  but  tl)ose  on  the  water 
front  could  not  be  easily  reached.  The 
flimsy  tenements  with  which  this  section 
was  tilled,  burned  like  paper.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  houseless  people,  wild 
with  panic,  lost  children,  firemen  fighting 
like  mad  against  the  devouring  monster 
and  all  in  vain,  ambulances,  liospital  vans 


street  to  street  swept  the  flames,  defying- 
water,  dynamite  and  all  human  endeavor 
to  stay  their  progress.  Countless  were 
the  deeds  of  heroism  performed  which 
will  never  be  told.  At  the  United  States 
Mint,  where  nearly  $1)0,000,000  in  gold 
and  silver  bullion  was  stored,  the  em- 
ployes, surrounded  by  a  roaring  sea  of 
lire,  fought  against  what  seemed  impos- 
sible odds.  For  seven  hours,  enclosed 
ill  that  glowing  oven,  they  withstood  the 
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and  automobiles  i-acing  throtigli  the  thor- 
oughfares, gathering  and  carrying  the 
injured  to  places  of  safety.  One  after  an- 
other the  great  buildings  caught,  hand- 
some residences, the  hotels,  l)anks,churi'li- 
63  and  warehouses,  structures  that  iiad 
defied  the  shock  but  wore  now  holploss 
ill  the  hands  of  that  most  terrible  of  all 
the  forces  of  nature,  fire!  So,  from 
house  to  house,  from  block  to  block,  from 


ttanies,  fighting  with  desperation  their 
attacks,  with  a  hand  pump,  forcing  water 
from  the  basement  well  through  an  inch 
Imse.  The  roof  was  burned  through  and 
the  windows  in  the  upper  stoi-ios  burst  in, 
but  the  building  and  its  contents  were 
filially,  after  suporlinnian  efforts  saved. 
So,  too,  wore  the  newly  coTni>]eted  ])08t 
otfice  and  the  Montgomory  Block,  where 
the  priceless  Sutro  Liljrary  was  stored. 
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For  tlii-ee  days  the  iire  raged,  almost  uii- 
cliec-ked  suid  at  last  burned  itself  out, 
leaving  three  hundred  thousand  people 
homeless.  Immediate  measures  were 
taken  for  their  relief.  It  was  believed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  first  day  that  the  city 
was  doomed  to  complete  destruction, 
and  the  telegraph  had  carried  the  news 
to  every  corner  of  the  Union.  By  the 
Tuorniiig  of  the  second  day  action  was  be- 
ing taken  in  every  one  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  Union.  Money  was  subscribed 
without  stint  and  before  sunset  millions 
■of  dollars  were  hurried  to  the  committee 
of  relief,  and  from  every  section  of  the 
•country  trains  loaded  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing were  speeding  toward  the  stricken 
•city.  The  world  never  knew  so  great  a 
loss,  nor  so  magnificent  and  immediate  a 
response  to  tiie  needs  of  the  hour.  The 
railroads  carried  supplies  free  of  all 
charge,  and  side  tracked  passenger  trains 
to  give  the  relief  trains  right  of  way. 
The  government  turned  over  its  military 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  sufferers,  and  the 
entire  military  force  stationed  near  the 
city  under  Colonel  Funston  was  utilized 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  looting. 
Tlie  California  Baking  Company  baked 
forty  thousand  loaves  of  bread  the  first  day 
for  free  distribution.  The  people  were 
housed  in  tents  and  temporary  shelters  of 
•every  description.  Later,  the  govern- 
ment supplied  an  enormous  number  of 
army  tents.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  re- 
lief fund  liad  reached  the  enormous  total 
•of  81o,147,l;W,  apart  from  the  collections 
made  in  the  churches  of  the  country,  and 
the  special  contriliutions  for  cliurch  or- 
ganizations, hospitals,  and  fraternal  so- 
cieties. The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  which  had  just  completed  a 
magnificent  building  at  the  cost  of  a 
cpiarter  of  a  million  received  donations 
nearly  suflBcient  to  cover  its  loss.  Nearly 
<-V(ry  European  country  was  prompt  in 


its  e.xpression  of  sympathy  and  ofters  of 
aid.  England  and  Canada  were  among 
the  first  to  extend  a  helj)ing  hand. 
While  the  fire  was  yet  raging  on  the 
second  day  a  cable  message  from  far-off 
Australia  sent  an  offer  of  $25,000;  Japan 
sent  $80,000  to  the  Bed  Cross  Society, 
while  China  promptly  tendered  her  aid. 
In  a  little  more  than  thirty  days  the 
banks  of  the  city,  having  erected  tempo- 
rary structures  upon  the  sites  of  their 
former  localities,  opened  their  doors  for 
business.  But  San  Francisco  did  not 
sufi'er  alone.  All  along  the  coast  the 
towns  in  the  earthcpiake  belt  were  badly 
shaken,  but  most  of  them  were  afterward 
overun  by  fire.  The  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
the  costliest  group  of  educational  build- 
ings ever  erected  in  America,  was  in  a 
minute's  time  converted  into  a  mass 
of  shapeless  ruins.  At  San  Jose  the 
entire  business  portion  of  the  city  was 
wrecked  and  200  people  were  killed  and 
injured.  At  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Rosa 
much  damage  was  done  and  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  loss  by  earthquake  and  fire 
in  the  various  places  on  the  coast  amount- 
ed in  round  figures  to  over  $300,000,000. 
After  the  earthquake  the  conditions  in 
San  Francisco  seemed  altruistic  in  the 
extreme.  Every  one  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  help  everybody  else.  The 
labor  unions,  which  before  the  disaster 
had  held  the  city  in  their  grip  declared 
their  readiness  to  forego  their  demands 
for  high  pay  and  to  work  for  reasonable 
wages  until  the  city  was  rebuilt.  But 
these  conditions  did  not  last.  It  was  not 
a  month  before  the  unions  were  demand- 
ing not  their  old  wages,  but  an  increase. 
Even  in  the  chaotic  state  of  tilings, 
sti-ikes  were  again  in  order.  The  hood- 
lum element  prevailed,  and  it  was  not 
safe  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  for  a 
woman  to  venture  upon  the  streets  after 
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dark.  In  reorganizing  the  city  schools 
an  attempt  was  made  to  eeiiarate  tlic  Jap- 
anese from  tlie  American  pupils  and  put 
tliem  in  a  class  by  themselves,  a  step 
which  was  instantly  and  sharply  resented 
by  that  sensitive  nation,  which  claimed 
that  nnder  the  treaty  tiie  children  of  Jap- 
anese residents  were  entitled  to  the  same 


when  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  Jap- 
anese restaurant  by  a  number  of  union 
workmen,  tlie  windows  beaten  in  and 
tlie  occupants  mistreated.  This  renewed 
the  international  trouble,  which  is  yet 
unsettled. 

Some  months  before  tlie  tire  the  labor 
element  elected  their  candidate  for  mayor, 
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educational  advantages  as  those  of  the 
Amei'icans,  and  that  the  proposed  dis- 
crimination was  an  insult.  Alter  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  between  tlic  two 
nations  it  was  finally  decided  by  allowing 
Japanese  pupils  under  a  certain  age  to 
attend  the  same  schools  as  the  whites,  the 
young  men  students  attending  a  school  of 
their  own.     Hardly  was  this  trouble  over 

19 


San  Jose.  Cal. 

a  German  violinist  named  Schniitz, 
Hardly  was  he  seated  when  he  began  a 
series  of  grafting  operations  with  his 
lieutenant,  Abi'am  iJuef,  and  many  thous- 
and dollars  were  diverted  from  their 
proper  ciiannels  to  their  pockets.  Investi- 
gation showed  a  most  corrupt  state  of 
things.  The  mend:)ers  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  confessed  that  they  had  been 
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liiibed  over  and  over;  the  chief  of  police 
was  in  open  syuijiatliy  witli  tlie  lawless 
element,  refused  to  aid  the  pi'osecuting 
officers,  and  the  heads  of  most  of  the 
important  city  offices  were  proved  by 
absolute  testimony  to  be  grafters.  Many 
of  these,  and  also  sevei'al  officials  of  cor- 
poi-ations,  are  now  under  indictment,  and 
will  later  be  tried  before  the  courts. 

On  June  1,  th'e  Pi-esident  issued  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  the  conclusion  of 
a  commercial  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Gei'inan}-,  under  the 
third  section  of  the  Dingley  act.  It  was 
not  possible,  he  explained,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  German  government,  to 
secure  the  minimum  tariff  rates  for  all 
American  products,  concession  only  being 
secured  by  substantial  tariff"  concessions 
by  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  public 
domain  has  undergone  a  complete  change. 
Under  the  old  regime  public  land,  with 
everything  in  it  and  on  it,  was  looked 
ui)()u  as  propei'ty  on  which  any  one 
might  jirey.  A  squatter  might  settle  on 
a  section  of  land,  and  eventually  call  it 
his  own;  a  railroad  might  convert  to  its 
own  use  without  consulting  the  Govern- 
ment large  sections  of  the  land;  capital- 
ists might  take  possession  of  rich  coal  or 
oil  fields  belonging  to  the  Government, 
and  as  long  as  no  one  came  along  to 
throw  them  out,  till  their  pockets  with 
■  money  taken  from  Government  property; 
cattle  raisers  turned  their  herds  on  the 
public  grazing  land  without  ever  think- 
ing of  asking  permission  or  of  offering 
to  paj'  anything  for  the  privilege;  timber 
dealers  felt  free  to  enter  on  tVie  Govern- 
ment land  and  cut  lumber  at  will.  The 
change  that  lias  been  brought  about  is 
simph*,  but  it  is  far  reaching.     The  gov- 


ernment is  now  insisting  that  the  public 
domain  shall  be  handled  in  some  such 
way  as  a  thrifty  private  land  owner 
would  handle  his  acres.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  stop  all  the  abuses — abuses 
that  liave  been  carried  on  ever  since 
there  was  a  public  domain  in  the  United 
States — but  great  progress  is  being  made. 
Both  the  Interior  and  Agricultural  de- 
partments have  had  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tivities because  the  one  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  land  and  the  mineral  deposits, 
while  the  other  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
forests.  The  Interior  Department  has 
made  bitter  warfare  on  the  grafters — the 
men  who  were  stealing  public  lands, 
while  both  the  departments  having  juris- 
diction have  been  pushing  hard  the 
timber  and  coal  thieves.  Vast  tracts  of 
public  lands  are  now,  by  order  of  the 
President,  turned  into  forest  reserves,  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  specu- 
latoi's.  This  policy  is  bitterly  opposed  by 
two  classes,  one  the  stockmen,  who  want 
the  open  range,  and  the  other  the  land 
men,  who  ilenianded  that  the  territory  be 
divided  into  farms,  for  new  settlers.  So 
acute  became  the  feeling  that  a  so-called 
Western  Land  Congress  was  called  by 
Governor  Buchtel,  of  Colorado,  to  meet  at 
Denver  on  June  18,  19  and  20,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature. When  this  resolution  was  first 
presented  in  the  House  there  was  a  fight 
inade  on  it  by  tiu;  loyal  followers  of  the 
Pi-esident,  who  claimed  that  it  was  "a 
slap  at  Koosevelt."  This  was  strenuously 
denicil,  and  tiic  statement  made  that  only 
an  exchange  of  ideas  was  wanted  by  the 
calling  of  the  congress,  and  so  the  reso- 
lution was  ]);issed.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention,  according  to  the  official  call, 
is  to  "discuss  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  ])ublic  land  question,  and  if  possible 
to  agree  on  some  general  policy  in 
regard  to  these  lands,  to  be  urged  upon 
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the  general  Government,  tliat  will  look 
toward  a  more  rai)id  development  of  the 
resources  and  active  settlement  by  citi- 
zens under  the  homestead  act;  also  to 
consider  other  qnestiona  pertainiiiing  to 
these  States  and  tlie  general  Government 
as  well  as  to  themselves." 

On  the  15th  of  June  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, the  last  three  defendants  out  of 
a  group  of  nine,  six  of  whom  had  already 
been  convicted,  were  found  guilty  of 
planning  and  participating  in  land  frauds 
in  that  state  and  sentenced  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Tiiey  were  all  ofHcers 
and  owners  in  tlie  Nebraska  Land  and 
Feeding  Company,  and  the  Maverick 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  by  illegal 
means  had  gained  control  of  over  a 
million  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
government.  Forty  more  engaged  in  like 
schemes  await  trial.  One  sensational 
feature  brought  out  at  the  examination 
was  a  showing  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  to  file  on  land  within  the  pre- 
scribed precincts  of  the  immense  ranches, 
which,  in  all,  covered  a  district  as  large 
as  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
land  had  been  fenced  in  by  the  ranch- 
men, and  any  attempt  to  encroach  there- 
on was  considered  to  be  worth  any  man's 
life  who  dared  it.  Hundreds  of  cowboys 
who  had  little  regard  for  the  lives  of  out- 
siders, rode  over  this  immense  tract, 
keeping  the  herds  of  cattle  in  favorite 
gi-azing  spots,  and  protecting  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol  the  interests  of  their 
employers.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
convictions  will  be  a  restoration  to  the 
public  domain  of  vast  areas  of  land 
which  have  until  now  been  fenced  in  by 
those  cattle  men  and  were  not  accessible 
to  the  homesteader.  Under  the  Kinkaid 
law,  this  grazing-lanil  may  now  be  taken 
up  by  genuine  liomesteaders  in  blocks  of 
640  acres  each.  The  government  has 
spent  over  a  qiuirter  of  a  million  dollars 


in  the  prosecution  of  these  cattle  barons 
and  land  grabbers  in  Nebraska  alone, 
and  other  states  are  undergoing  a  like 
searching  investigation,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  the  recoveiy  to  the  nation 
of  vast  tracts  of  not  only  agricultural 
but  coal  an<l  mining  lands. 

Prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  certain 
public  lands  i.n  Oregon  now  held  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will 
be  instituted  by  the  government  at  an 
early  day,  and  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
action  hangs  the  ownership  of  millions 
of  acres  of  valuable  territory.  This  state- 
ment was  made  at  the  Department  of 
.Justice :  this  department  has  for  some 
time  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  certain  lands  held  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Oregon 
under  grants  to  railroad  companies  which 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacific  originally 
got  the  grant  of  6,000,000  acres  with  the 
understanding  that  the  land  should  be 
opened  up  for  settlement  at  three  dollars 
per  acre.  Instead  of  doing  so,  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  sold  in  large  parcels  for 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  best  part 
of  it  withheld  from  settlement  altogether. 

Li  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Texas 
against  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company 
the  jury,  June  1,  brought  in  a  verdict 
which  found  that  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  monopoly  guilty  on  2,521  counts  of 
violating  the  Anti-Trust  law  of  1903,  and 
fixed  the  penalty  at  a  fine  of  $1,623,000 
and  revocation  of  the  license  to  do  busi- 
ness the  State.  Prosecution  for  violating 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  in  restraint  of 
trade  by  monopolizing  the  bituminous 
coal  supply  was  also  started  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  against  eight  rail- 
roads. This  prosecution  grew  out  of  the. 
investigation  made  by  the  Interstate  Com-' 
merce  Conuuission,  by  direction  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  charge  that  these  roads  had 
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entered  into  an  agreement  to  divide  pro- 
portionately the  shipments  of  coal  over 
their  lines;  tliat  the  roads  owned  the 
mines,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  main- 
tain iVeigiit  rates  on  coal.  After  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  the  Commission 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
all  the  evidence  it  had  procured,  and  for 
several  months  special  attorneys  for  the 
department  were  engaged  in  gathering 
facts  to  fortify  the  case  made  out  by  the 
commission.  Fines  aggregating  more 
than  a  million  dollars  will  be  imposed  if 
the  government  is  successful  in  its  prose- 
cution, as  the  agreement  between  the 
lines  has  been  in  effect  ten  years,  and 
each  violation  of  the  law  constitutes 
a  separate  oft'ence.  This  combination 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
coal  to  consumers,  and  it  prevented  inde- 
pendent coal  companies  from  engaging 
in  business.  Only  the  mines  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  various  railroad  lines 
owned  stock  could  secure  cars  for  the 
shipment  of  coal. 

The  regulations  governing  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  prepared  by  Surgeon-General 
O'Reilly  of  tlie  army,  who  acted  on  a 
suffffcstion  of  the  President,  are  now  in 
force.  The  aspirants  for  army  careers 
who  are  soon  to  appear  before  the  medi- 
cal board  will  be  examined  under  the 
stricter  rules.  The  new  regulations  affect 
the  cadets  already  in  the  academy,  to  the 
extent  that  they  must  be  examined  an- 
nually under  the  new  requirements,  and 
those  who  are  found  deficient  may  be 
(Irojiped  from  the  rolls.  Pi-esident Roose- 
velt lias  long  l)cen  of  the  opinion  that  the 
othccrs  of  the  army,  as  a  body,  would 
])rescnt  a  much  liner  appearance  and  be 
capable  of  more  woi-k  if  they  were 
"bigger"  physically.  As  a  result  Sur- 
geon-General O'Reilly  and  his  assistants 


in  the  Medical  Department  at  Washing- 
ton have  made  new  rules,  increasing  the 
height  requirements  for  cadets  a  full  inch, 
and  requiring  that  otherwise  they  shall 
be  as  nearly  perfect  physically  as  possible. 
Under  the  old  rules  a  boy  sixty-three 
inches  in  height  could  enter  the  academy. 
Now  one  nmst  be  at  least  sixty-four 
inches  if  he  is  seventeen  years  old,  or 
sixty-five  inches  if  he  is  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  years.  Contemporane- 
ously the  War  Department  decided  to 
abolish  some  of  the  articles  of  equipment 
and  clothing  which  had  always  been 
issued  to  the  enlisted  force  of  the  army. 
It  had  long  been  felt  that  there  was 
altogether  too  much  variety  in  the  cloth- 
ing. One  effect  of  the  change  is  that 
there  will  be  nothing  on  the  hat  of  the 
soldier  except  the  cord.  The  insignia 
is  removed,  such  decoration  being  con- 
fined to  the  collar,  whore  it  is  expected 
to  render  a  sufficient  identification  of  the 
position  of  the  wearer. 

The  sentence  of  the  Savannah  court 
in  the  Greene  and  Gaynor  case,  involving 
over  a  half  million  dollars  fraud  in  gov- 
ernment contract  work  in  the  Savannah 
harbor,  was  affirmed  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  June  3.  The  sen- 
tence was  four  years'  imprisonment  each 
and  a  fine  aggregating  $575,000. 

A  grand  reunion  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
lasting  fours  days,  from  May  30  to  June 
3,  brought  together  a  larger  concourse  of 
people  than  that  historic  city  had  ever 
before  seen.  The  city  was  magnificently 
decorated  and  it  was  estimated  that  a 
hundred  thousand  people  were  present. 
Between  12,000  and  15.000  veterans 
marched  in  the  parade,  1259  corps  being 
represented.  The  school  children  of  the 
city  took  part  in  the  exercises,  being 
arranged  on   the  seats  to  represent  the 
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stars  and  bars.  The  Sous  of  Veterans 
marched  with  their  fathers,  and  the 
Daugliters  of  the  Confederacy  rode  in 
tiie  procession.  Tlie  monument  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  unveiled  at  2  p.m.,  Monday 
Jnne  3,  the  anniversary  of  liis  birth.  The 
only  living  daughter  of  President  Davis, 
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Mrs.  Hayes,  accompanied  by  her  two 
children,  received  a  large  share  of  the 
rapturous  cheering  of  the  old  soldiers. 
The  address  at  the  unveiling  of  tlie 
monument  was  made  by  Col.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Jr.,  of  tiie  United  States  Army. 
Senator  John  Daniel,  of  Virginia,   who 


was  received  with  tumultuous  cheers, 
spoke  at  Grand  Camp  Hall  and  paid  a  tri- 
bute to  the  valor  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers.  "But  tiie  courage  and  gallant- 
ry were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
federacy," he  said.  "Boys,  we  are  the 
same  race  as  the  Yankee  and  the  same 
spirit  which  made  Southern  arms  glo- 
rious incited  the  hearts 
of  the  Northerners. 
Their  valor  was  sliown 
in  a  hundred  battles, 
and  they  made  a  worthy 
foe." 

The  Jamestown  Ex- 
position,   after    two 
years'  preparation,  was 
fcH'mally  opened  April 
26,     with     appropriate 
ceremonies,  President 
Roosevelt   making  the 
opening  and  welcoming 
speech.  Three  hundred 
years  before,  two  little 
English    vessels   sailed 
up  the  river  to  plant  the 
seed   of  the  American 
nation.     On  this  anni- 
versar}'    was  seen   the 
perfect  flower.     Fleets 
from  all  the  navies  of 
the     world    filled    the 
river,  and  25,000  men 
from     the    ranks    of 
European  armies  were 
peacefully    encamped 
on  shore.     The  various 
states    of    the     Union 
were  represented  in  the  buildings  erected 
by  them,  many  of  them    reproductions 
of  famous  historic  structures.     Pennsyl- 
vania was  prominent  with  lier  duplicate 
of    Independence     Hall.     Massachusetts 
with  a   reproduction   of  the   Old    State 
House.     Georgia's  building  was  a  model 
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of  t]ie  old  Bullock  Home  in  Cobb 
Connt^Y,  the  former  borne  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mother,  the  twelve  rooms  of  which 
were  each  furnished  bj  a  seiiarate  city  of 
the  State.  Many  of  the  buildings  were 
in  the  early  colonial  style,  and  all  were 
intended  to  tyjiify  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  tlie  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  State  which  erected  it.  Tlie  Exposi- 
tion, unlike  most  of  those  which  had 
preceded  it  was  purely  national  in  char- 
acter and  its  exhibits  were  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  contributing  states. 

The  present  conditions,  financial  and 


ereignty  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico 
l^assed  to  the  United  States  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1898.  Two  years  later  a  civil 
government  was  instituted.  Today  there 
is  free  trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States,  and  all  custom  duties 
collected  in  the  United  States  on  the  ])ro- 
ducts  of  the  island  subsequent  to  tlie  date 
of  Spanish  evacuation ,  amounting  to  near- 
ly $3,000,  000  have  been  refunded  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  treasui-y.  Tlie  last  normal 
year  of  Spanish  occupation  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  in  Puerto  Rico  devoted  to 
agriculture  was  $30,000,000;  today  it  is 
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commercial,  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  as  contrasted  to  th<jse 
jirevious  to  the  Spanish  war,  were  set 
forth  in  detail  by  Seci-etary  Taft  in  a 
speech  at  the  Millers'  Convention  at  St. 
Louis,  !May  31.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
niaiks  he  showed  tiiat  the  United  States 
expended  during  the  Cuban  war  upwards 
of  $:!()0,000,000'^  Avithout  asking  or  re- 
(•ei\iiig  therefor  a  dollar  in  return. 
Fui-tber,  by  deuths,  wounds  and  disease, 
were  offered  up  the  lives  of  148  officers 
and  over  4.100  enlisted  men.     The  sov- 


.$100,000,000.  The  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  the  island  were  $3,- 
000,000;  those  from  Cuba  were  $52,000,- 
000;  and  from  the  Philippines  $5,000,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1006  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  were 
$19,000,000;  from  Cuba  $85,000,000,  and 
from  the  Philiiipines  $12,000,000.  The 
exports  during  the  same  ptH-iod  showed  a 
jn-oportioiiate  increase.  In  other  words, 
the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  . 
Cuba  shows  an  increase  during  the  period 
of  from  $65,000,000  to  $130,000,000;  with 
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Puerto  Rico  from  $6,000,000  to  $38,000,- 
000,  aud  with  the  Philippines  from  $5,- 
000,000  to  $18,000,000,  or  a  total  increase 
of  business  done  with  these  three  islands 
of  $110,000,000. 

During  the  two  j-ears  from  1905  to 
1907,  that  the  '■'■modus  vivendi"  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  between  San  Do- 
mingo and  the  United  States  the  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  island  was  remarkable.  The 
pending  treaty  legalizes  in  permanent 
form  the  provisions  of  the  temporary 
arrangement  and  provides  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  statu  quo  until  the  Republic 
is  liberated  from  its  debt-ridden  con- 
dition. The  record  shows  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  improvement  in  business  con- 
ditions and  increasing  assurance  of 
public  security  and  freedom  from  revo- 
lution. The  islatid  in  that  short  period 
has  been  elevated  from  financial  chaos 
and  political  anarchy  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  order  and  quiet. 

August  21, 1906, Lord  Curzon  resigned 
the  Vice- royalty  of  India  on  account  of  dif- 
ferences between  himself  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener regarding  the  Indian  military  policy, 
aud  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Minto. 

In  November  dire  distress  prevailed 
among  the  unemployed  in  London  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  government 
for  assistance  by  the  women  of  East  and 
South  London,  many  thousand  of  whom, 
it  was  asserted,  with  their  children,  were 
suftering  from  the  inability  of  the  men 
to  obtain  work;  The  pi-inie  minister 
promptly  endorsed  their  petition,  and  on 
tiie  day  following  a  public  speech  by  him 
in  their  behalf.  Queen  Alexandria  issued 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  headed  it  with  a  subscription  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  In  six  weeks' 
time  a  fund  was  raised  of  £125,000. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  ou  the  after- 


noon of  January  14, 1907,  a  sudden  earth- 
quake shock  which  lasted  hardly  more 
than  forty  seconds,  transformed  the  city 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  a  busy  and 
prosperous  metropolis  to  a  place  of  des- 
truction and  mourning.  In  a  single  min- 
ute, 85  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  were  in- 
jured or  destroyed,  while  the  tire  which 
followed  swept  out  of  existence  ten  blocks 
of  the  business  and  warehouse  section 
with  their  contents.  Several  hundred 
people,  mostly  blacks,  were  killed  or 
burned  to  death,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand were  injured.  Kingston,  the  capital 
and  chief  commercial  city  of  the  island, 
lies  on  the  southern  coast  and  possesses 
one  of  iinest  harbors  of  the  West  Indies, 
a  landlocked  basin,  available  for  the  larg- 
est ships  and  defended  by  two  strong 
forts.  It  lies  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  is 
regularly  laid  out,  its  houses  being 
mostly  of  two  stories,  with  spacious  ve- 
randas. It  contained,  beibre  the  disaster, 
all  the  buildings  which  go  to  make  up 
a  progressive  city — churches,  hospitals, 
hotels,  banks,  colleges  and  schools,  a 
theater  and  live  daily  newspaper  offices. 
The  losses  were  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 
Admiral  Evans,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Atlantic  fleet,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Giiantanamo,  Cuba,  on  liear- 
ing  of  the  disaster,  at  once  dispatched 
two  war  vessels,  fully  provisioned,  to  the 
scene.  He  also  ordered  the  Missouri 
and  Indiana,  under  the  command  of  Rear 
Admiral  Davis,  to  steam  at  once  to  King- 
ston and  ofler  such  assistance  as  might 
be  needed.  When  the  vessels  arrived 
they  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  Gov- 
ernor Swettenham  being  absent,  his  dep- 
uty gladly  and  warndy  accepted  the 
proffered  assist&i.3e.  The  Admiral  was 
asked  to  land  men  to  help  protect  prop- 
erty and  care  for  the  wounded.  There 
was  a  lack  of  competent  surgeons  in 
the  city  and  the  demands  were  impera- 
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tive  and  immediate.  Both  vessels  sent 
their  surgeons  on  shore  and  erected  a 
tent  hospital  which  was  soon  crowded, 
while  marines,  under  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernor's deputy  were  assisting  iu  clearing 
the  streets  for  the  passage  of  amhulanccs. 
At  this  moment  Governor  Swettenham 
returned,  and  in  a  most  insulting  letter 
requested  Rear  Admiral  Davis  to  with- 
draw his  men  to  his  vessels  and  leave  the 
harbor.  This  was  done  at  once,  the  Ad- 
miral as  required  by  custom,  making  a 
liirewell  oiiicial  call  upon  the  governor, 


letter  of  apology,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
he  was  quietly  recalled.  The  London 
Times  voiced  English  opinion  in  an  edi- 
torial which  closed  as  follows:  "This 
lamentable  close  of  a  mission  conceived 
in  so  admirable  a  spirit  of  international 
good-will  certainly  will  not  lessen  the 
gratitude  of  the  unfortunate  colony  and 
of  Englishmen  the  world  over  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Davis  and  his  blue  jackets,  or 
to  the  American  government." 

The  eighth  international  conference  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  was  held  iu  Lou- 
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who,  while  apparently  polite,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  friendly  government  and 
for  that  government  itself  His  conduct 
wasroniKlly  denounced  by  tlie  Kingston 
newspapers  and  a  demand  was  made  for 
his  recall.  Almost  witliuut  exception  he 
was  sharply  criticized  jy  the  British 
press  and  his  action  deplored.  The 
United  States  government  made  no  com- 
plaint, but  the  British  War  Department 
compelled     the     governor     to     write    a 


don  in  June.  Secretary  Taft,  president 
of  the  American  branch,  says  of  it: 
The  Red  Cross  work  is  all  emergency 
work  and  temporaiy.  It  is  not  a  chari- 
table institution  any  more  than  a  tire 
departiuent  is.  It  is  a  business  organi- 
zation. It  leaves  other  institutions  to 
care  for  ordinary  distress  and  furnishes 
only  first  aid  to  the  injured." 

As  compared  with  many  other  nations 
the  United  States  is  conspicuously  back- 
ward in  the  sjiread  of  this  work.     Japan 
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has  1.035,000  on  its  Red  Cross  roll  and 
the  best  organization  in  the  world  except 
Germany,   where    the    women's    branch 
alone    has    316,000    members,   with    an 
emergency  fund  of  $4,000,000  in  the  treas- 
ury, while  in  this  country  there  are  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  members  and  no  money 
at  all  for  great  emergencies.     This  does 
not  mean  that  funds  can  not  be  quickly 
raised ,  butthe  service  of  rendering  first  aid 
logically  pre- 
supposes 
!•  e  a  d  y     r  e  - 
sources    avail- 
able without 
waiting    for 
public    sym- 
pathy to    pay 
its   tribute   to 
sudden     and 
unforeseen 
8  u  IF  e  r  i  n  g . 
"We  can  get 
all  tlie  money 
we  want,'' 
says  Mr.  Taft, 
"if    we    had 
time  to  appeal 
to  the  public. 
The  organiza- 
tion    should 
have    a    fund 
to  draw  upon 
without    re- 
s  t  r  i  c  t  i  o  n 

whenever  it  is  needed  without  waiting  for 
public  sympathy  to  express  itself.  Wecau 
not  use  contributions  for  San  Francisco 
for  the  relief  of  people  in  West  Virginia." 
More  men  and  women,  and  trained 
persons  at  that,  are  the  great  desiderata. 
There  are  now  only  9,262  names  on  the 
national  roll,  as  compared  with  Japan's 
more  than  a  million.  A  tliousand  times 
as  many  is  the  standard  which  Secretary 
Taft  sets  up  as  the  proper  one.     This  is 


a  limit  that  we  shall  not  reach  in  years, 
if  we  ever  do,  but  is  there  any  peaceful 
country  that  has  any  more  need  of  it 
with  our  Hoods,  fires,  cyclones,  earth- 
quakes and  other  visitations?  We  ai'e 
perhaps  not  so  inditferent  to  these  sudden 
demands  as  comparison  with  other 
countries  would  make  us  appear.  We 
have  no  wars  to  accentuate  immediately 
human  suflering,  and  we  have  other  in- 

stitutionSjlikfe 
emerge  n  cy 
hospitals, witl; 
their  ambu- 
lance corps, 
w  h  i  c  li  u  n  - 
doubtedly  do 
m  u  c  h  the 
same  kind  of 
work  that  the 
German  Red 
Cross  stations 
in  every  town 
and  villiage 
and  city  would 
attend  to;  ^-et 
for  all  that  the 
scj'vice  might 
be  g r e a 1 1  y 
broadened  and 
put  on  a  basis 
of  more  ex- 
tended useful- 
ness. 

HON'.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT.  JTy,.    g,    louo- 

time  the  British  government  had  under 
consideration  a  bill  ameliorating  the  poli- 
tical conditions  in  Ireland, the  radical  Irish 
members  demanding  Home  Rule.  But 
when  the  bill  was  reported  it  was  found 
to  be  only  a  step  in  that  direction,  its 
franiers  evidently  not  daring  to  give 
everything  at  once,  prefernig  to  wait  and 
see  what  would  be  done  with  a  part.  In 
convention  at  Dublin  it  was  decided  to 
reject  the  governmental  protier.     A  few 
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(lays  later,  on  Jiiiie  3,tiie  bill  was  foriiially 
dropped  by  the  govermuent  with  scant 
ceremony  and  only  the  most  perfunctoiy 
sis^ns  of  mourning,  e\en  on  the  part  of  its 
ministerial  sponsors.  On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  by  formal  action,  the 
Nationalists  cut  loose  from  the  Liberal 
party,  and  initiated  a  new  and  active  cam- 
paign for  Home  Kale.  It  was  resolved 
to  hold  a  series  of  monster  meetings 
throughout  Ireland  to  endorse  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  convention  tliat 
nothing  short  of  nati(nial  autonomy  would 
satisfy  tlio  Irish  people.  The  pieople  were 
to  be  urged  to  cease  the  use  of  British 
manufactures  and  to  insist  that  the  chil- 
dren be  taught  the  Irish  language  in  the 
schools.  Siiuie  of  the  extremists  went 
much  farther  than  this  and  advocated 
violent  measures.  They  were  conti'olled, 
however,  though  protesting  against  the 
leadersjiip  of  Kcdmond,  whom' they  ac- 
cused of  commending  a,  cowardly  policy. 
On  the  last  day  of  November,  1905, 
the  entire  postal  and  telegraph  service  of 
Russia  was  disorganized  owing  to  an  or- 
der forbidding  employes  to  join  a  union. 
For  a  week  both  departments  were  closed. 
Finally,  the  government  yielded  to  the 
men.  December  6  the  zemstro  congress 
presented  a  memorial  to  Count  Witte, 
reviewing  the  desperate  state  of  the 
country  and  urging  the  government  to 
take  prom]it  adiou  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  passed  at  Moscow  a  month 
before.  In  rejily  the  government  pro- 
nnilgated  in  its  wf)rd  a  form  system  of 
arbitrary  restrictions  and  iiunishments, 
placing  the  Ministry  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  progressive  elements  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chief  syniptons  of  disaffection 
a[tpeaiY'(l  in  the  ISaltic  provinces,  which 
at  once  were  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
As  a  consecpiencc  they  were  at  once  in  a 
bla/.c.  At  Kiga  the  revolutionists  had 
several  liloodv  encounters  with  the   sol- 


diery. Gi'eat  suffering  was  experienced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  the 
military  cut  ott"  all  communication  with 
the  country,  and  no  food  suiijilies  could 
be  had  but  liy  the  sea.  On  the  14th  the 
Socialistic  Labor  leaders  and  the  various 
unions  issued  a  joint  appeal,  urging  the 
people  to  help  overthrow  the  government 
by  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  and  calling 
upon  the  soldiers  to  rise  in  defense  of 
popular  rights.  The  government  an- 
swered by  ordering  a  dissolution  of  the 
nnicjus  and  making  wholesale  arrests  of 
the  leaders.  AVarrants  were  also  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  editors  of  all  the  pa- 
pers which  had  pi-inted  the  appeal.  On 
this  a  general  strike  of  all  the  unions  was 
ondered.  It  began  simultaneously  at  St. 
Petersl)urg  and  Moscow  December  -20, 
and  became  universal.  The  closing  of 
the  gasworks  left  the  large  cities  in  a 
state  of  darkne^^s;  the  railways  and  the 
fact(.)ries  were  deserted,  and  in  St.  Peters- 
burg alone  125,000  men  were  on  strike. 
On  Christinas  Eve  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought  in  tlie  Red  S(|uare  in  Moscow  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  Cossack  troops, 
and  the  official  report  declared  that  1500 
people  were  killed  and  wounded.  Sever- 
al cities  were  placed  under  martial  law, 
as  was  the  whole  of  Poland.  Gradually 
the  strike  weakened,  mainly  because  of 
promised  reforms,  and  the  men  returned 
to  work. 

On  Decend^er  26  an  imperial  ukase  was 
issued  ordering  the  Dounia  (the  lower 
House)  to  he  immediately  formed.  The 
military  rule  was  made  more  severe  and 
everything  pointed  to  a  reactionary  and 
repressive  policy.  From  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  came  complaints  of  opiiression 
and  ai'bitrary  injustice,  acc(.)nipanied  by 
disorder    and    revolutionary    outbreaks. 

The  prisons  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Pigid  censorship  was  exercised  over  the 
press.       Seventy-eight    of    the    leading 
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journals  were  suppressed,  and  a  state  of 
siesre  was  declared  in  ninetv-six  towns 
and  cities.  Ten  thousand  arrests  were 
made,  and  fourteen  hundred  persons 
were  executed.  The  Dounia  (the  first 
ever  brought  together)  and  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  met  May  10,  1906,  hut 
failed  to  agree  on  any  one  point.  The 
Ministry,  Avhile  they  were   prepared    to 


ileet  mutinied  and  for  several  days  lield 
possession  of  a  nuinljcr  of  important  war 
ships.  All  this  time  there  was  no  gen- 
eral head  to  the  revolt;  the  outbreaks 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  of- 
ten showed  nothing  but  a  brutal,  ignorant 
display  of  strength.  Property  was  des- 
troyed, the  mansions  of  the  rich  were 
burned, and  men  murderedwithoutreai-on. 


THE  Kj;i)  Si.ii.  ai;e,— Moscov.'. 


introduce  certain  reform  legislation,  re- 
fused to  consider  the  more  important  is- 
sues urged  by  the  Douma.  The  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  bodies  was  followed  by 
fresh  disorders.  A  frightful  massacre  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Bialystok  oc- 
cured  June  1-1.  The  army  now  began  to 
show  signs  of  disaffection,  and  two  bat- 
talions of  artillery  at  Sevastopol  muti- 
nied and  were  disbanded,  while  others 
were  degraded.     A  portion  of  the  Baltic 


A  new  Dounia  was  ordtu-ed  by  the 
Czar  to  assemble  March  5,  1907.  In  the 
mean  time  M.  Stolypin  liad  been  made 
premier.  The  Government  had  b}'  this 
time  learned  wisdom,  and  was  ready  to 
grant  some  of  the  demands  of  the  Douma 
which  it  had  before  opposed.  One  of 
these  was  the  removal  of  certain  disabil- 
ities of  the  peasants,  and  opened  to  them 
new  and  never  before  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities of  progress.    Three  obnoxious  laws 
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wore  also  rejiealeil,  wliicli  Imd  occasioned 
much  liittenicss  and  dispute.  One  was 
11  teniiKuary  measure  instituted  by  Presi- 
«lcnt  Btolypin,  which  provided  for  the 
piinislinient  of  persons  publicly  expres- 
sing ajiproval  of  political  crimes,  or  who 
were  under  ]iolice  supervision.  The  re- 
peal of  the  third  law,  penalizing  ])rivate 
instruction  in  Poland,  was  at  the  request 
of  the  Ministry-.  '  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  Douma  were  not  of  Russian  blood, 
but  from  pnivinces  under  Eussian  rule. 
These  represented  an  extreme  radical 
section,  who  were  opposed  to  every  move 


and  acts  of  violence.  The  Douma  did 
not  lend  its  mural  support  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
Russia  continues  to  sutler  the  shame  of 
an  epoch  of  crimes  and  disasters."  The 
Douma,  it  was  declared,  was  summoned 
to  strengthen  the  Russian  state  and  ought 
to  be  Russian  in  spirit,  and  that  in  locali- 
ties where  the  people  had  not  attained 
sufficient  civic  development,  the  elections 
to  the  Douma  should  be  temporarily  sus- 
l)ended. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Douma  created 
a   pi'ofound   impression   throughout   the 
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of  the  Ini[icrial  Council,  and  so  irritating 
at  last  became  their  action  that  the  Czar 
abruptly  dissolved  the  Douma  by  a  ukase 
in  which  he  charged  a  majority  of  the 
inemlu.M's  with  an  attempt  to  aug- 
ment tlie  troubles  of  the  country  by  their 
action  and  with  the  intent  of  a  disruption 
of  the  State.  The  Douma,  he  declared, 
liad  "either  .failed  to  discuss  important 
measures  that  were  brought  up  by  the 
government,  or  delayed  their  discussion, 
or  else  rejected  them,  not  even  recoiling 
from  the  rejection  of  laws  which  punished 
the  open  support  of  crimes,  and  particu- 
lai-ly  the  disseminators  of  trouble  have 
iivaded   condemnation    for    assassination 


Empire.  In  Poland  it  was  believed  that 
the  ukase  was  issued  to  suppress  the  elec- 
tions in  that  country.  Evidently  the  gov- 
ernment expected  a  popular  outbreak,  for 
300,000  troops  were  assendiled  at  War- 
saw in  case  of  need,  and  an  equal  force 
was  stationed  at  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. Orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  sixteen  Social  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  Douma.  Seven  of  these  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  country.  Simultane- 
ously with  these  proceedings  the  Black 
Sea  squadron  showed  signs  of  dissailec- 
tion  and  seven  hundred  sailors  and  ma- 
lines  were  arrested.  The  immediate 
caiise  of  the  dissolution  was  the  refusal 
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of  the  Dounia  to  consent  to  the  demand 
made  by  Premier  Stoly pin  for  the  arrest 
of  55  of  its  members  on  the  charge  of 
conspiring  against  the  State.  Tiie  situa- 
tion entered  upon  its  final  pliase  wlien 
the  revolutionary  members  went  over  to 
London  and  took  part  in  a  congress  which 
had  for  its  avowed  ])urj)ose  the  over- 
throw of  the  Russian  government.  From 
the  first  day  the  sessions  of  the  Uouma 
just  dissolved  were  characterized  by  bit- 
terness, division  and  recrimination,  with 
countless  evidences  of  determined  hostil- 
ity to  the  government  and  o[i[iosition  to 
any  schemes  of  reform  it  might  attempt  to 
introduce.  The  ukase  of  the  Czar  con- 
stituted a  virtual  coxp  d'  Hat,  a  break  of 
the  constitution  only  justified  by  the  law 
of  absolute  necessity,  the  advisers  of  the 
Emperor  holding  it  impossible  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  secure  a  parliament 
capal)le  of  cooperating  harmoniously  with 
the  crown  to  secure  Russia  from  anarchy 
and  revolution.  The  late  Dounia  was 
filled  with  non-intelligent  deputies  devoid 
of  all  training  for  the  comprehension  of 
matters  of  State  administration,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  whom  lacked  even  ele- 
mentary education. 

In  the  last  days  of  May,  1907,  a  strike 
of  the  officers,  seamen,  engineers,  and 
longshoremen  belonging  to  the  naval 
reserves  at  the  different  French  ports  was 
instituted  at  Paris,  in  a  single  day  ex- 
tended to  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Gravelines,  Bordeaux,  in  France,  and  in 
Algiei-s  and  Tunis.  The  strike  affected 
only  French  shipping,  foreign  vessels  at 
French  ports  of  call  being  unloaded. 
Unlike  an  ordinary  strike  this  movement 
was  not  attended  with  bitterness  against 
the  employers  or  revolutionary  feelings. 
The  nnmifestations  were  made  with  the 
object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  strikers'  conditions.  The 
naval  reservists  claimed  in   a  manifesto 


that  it  was  impossible  for  the  wives  and 
widows  of  seamen  to  support  themselves 
and  families  on  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  government. 

In  Holland,  the  local  branch  of  the 
Dutch  Seamen's  Association  proclaimed 
a  general  strike  of  sailors.  All  members 
of  the  association  were  forbidden  to  join 
the  naval  reserve,  and  those  wlio  were  in 
the  reserve  were  invited  to  resign  from 
the  government's  service.  The  strikers 
demanded  an  increase  of  pay  and  the 
introduction  of  labor  contracts.  After 
a  week's  suspension  of  business,  on  June 
5,  the  strikers  capitulated,  and  the  fol- 
lowing message  was  telegraphed  to  all 
ports: 

"The  delegates  have  l>een  in  confer- 
ence with  the  minister  of  marine  and  the 
naval  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  minister  has  abandoned 
the  prosecution  of  deserters  and  has  re- 
quested the  navigation  companies  to  re- 
instate all  ofBcers  and  men.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  committee  assured  the 
the  delegates  that  M.  Thomson's  propo- 
sition in  the  matter  of  pensions  would  be 
improved.  The  delegates  therefore 
unanimously  propose  that  the  strike 
cease." 

A  revolt  of  the  winegrowers  of  South- 
ern France  took  definite  form  on  the  10th 
of  June,  when  nearly  half  a  million  peo- 
ple gathered  at  Mont})elier,  and  solemly 
agreed  to  pay  no  more  taxes  to  the  gen- 
eral government  until  the  piarliament  af- 
forded relief.  They  demanded  the  im- 
mediate resignation  of  the  departmental, 
city,  town  and  commercial  officials.  For 
daj's  this  section  of  the  country  was  in  a 
state  bordering  an  anarchy.      What  was 

demanded  was  lesi-islation  forbidding  the 
!  .  .    . 

'  makinof  or  selliuic  of  wines  containing  no 
j  '^  . 

grape  juice,  or  the  adulteration  of  grape 

j  wines.     An  enormous  amount  of  wine, 
1  so-called,is  manufactured  in  another  part 
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of  the  couiiti-y  from  potato  alcohol,  sugar 
:u)d  cheap  clieiincals,  skillfully  prepared 
iiuitations  of  ditiereut  brands  for  exporta- 
tiou.  This  lias  interfered  with  the  genu- 
ine productions  of  the  wine-growers,  and 
driven  them,  thej  claim,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  A  vineyard  no  longer  paj's 
for  itself.  The  sufferers  began  with  what 
might  1)0  called  a  "passive strike."  They 
were  counselled  l)y  their  leaders  to  ab- 
stain from  all  violence,  but  simpl\'  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  taxes.  Premier  Clemenciau, 
confei'ring  with  the  pi'efects  of  the  four 
disati'ected  de[iartments — those  of  Iler- 
jiult,  Aude,  HauteGaronne  and  Pyrenees 
Orientales — instructed  tlieni  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  mayors  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and 
to  remind  them  tliat  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
would  bankrupt  the  local  treasuries  and 
that  the  government  would  refuse  to  make 
any  advances  to  meet  the  usual  exi>enses. 
The  premier  also  declared  that  the  con- 
ditions of  which  they  com])lained  were 
owing  to  ovei'production  more  than  to 
the  causes  they  alleged.  Nevertheless, 
a  bill  providing  for  the  suppression  of  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  wines  was 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  De[iuties.  It 
did  not  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  wine- 
growers, however,  and  disorderly  meet- 
ings were  held  in  several  of  the  cities  fol- 
lowed In' riotous  proceedings.  So  serious 
did  matters  become  that  a  strong  military 
force  was  sent  to  several  i)laces  where  the 
feeling  of  revolt  was  strongest,  the  leaders 
were  arrested, and  martial  lawproclaimed. 
By  the  last  of  June  over  10  000  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Midi,  as  the  region  is  locally  known. 

Th(!  delegates  to  the  Morocco  Confer- 
ence, reiu-esenting  thirteen  governments, 
of  which  the  United  8ta,tes  was  one,  met 
at  Algeciras,  January  !•!,  ll>0tl,  the  Span- 
isli  member,  the  Duke  of  Almobora,  be- 
ing elected  president.     Little  trouble  was 


ex[terienced  in  settling  most  points,  but 
on  those  relating  to  the  police  organization 
in  Morocco  and  the  State  Bank,  the 
French  and  German  representatives 
showed  bitter  opposition  for  weeks.  Fi- 
nally, the  Germans  under  instructions 
from  Emperor  William,  reliniquished 
their  denuind,  and  a  compromise  was 
agreed  to,  the  agreement  being  signed 
April  7,  1006. 

Early  in  Januaiy,  190*3,  tliere  was  a 
strike  of  miners  in  the  Ruhr  district  in 
Germany  which"  affected  the  industrial 
life  of  the  whole  country.  Upwards  of 
100,000  took  part  in  it,  and  most  of  the 
iron  works  and  engineering  establish- 
ments in  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia 
had  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  fuel.  It  did 
not  end  until  the  middle  of  February. 
Its  total  cost  was  in  English  figures 
$22,000,000.  In  September  another  great 
strike  occurred  in  which  40,000  men  took 
part.  It  was  of  the  electrical  industi'y. 
It  lasted  a  month,  wlien  the  employers 
capitulate(h 

In  June  the  Socialist  deputy,  Herr 
Kunert,  was  sentenced  at  Halle,  to  three 
montiis'  imprisonment  for  libelling  the 
German  Army  by  accusing  the  German 
contingent  on  active  service  in  China  iii 
1900  of  devastating  the  countiy,  plun- 
dering and  spoiling  property  and  of  com- 
mitting brutal  and  bestial  assaults,  not 
only  upon  women  and  girls,  but  also  upon 
little  children.  Evidence  fully  sustained 
all  the  charges,  but  the  judges  sentenced 
Kunert  to  punishment  because  he  had 
not  confined  himself  to  particular  allega- 
tions. The  sentence  produced  great  in- 
dignation throughout  the  country. 

The  second  Hague  conference  as- 
sembled Satui'day,  June  15,  the  complete 
body  consisting  of  forty-six  delegates. 
The  invitation  to  open  the  Hague  con- 
ference to  the  world,  though  issuing  in. 
documentary  form  from  Russia,  was  sug- 
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gested  fir^t  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  St.  Louis  in  1905.  At  that  time  the 
President  prepared  a  note  addressed  to 
our  principal  representatives  ahroad  di- 
recting tlieni  to  sound  tlie  governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  i-cconvening  the  conference. 
The  President's  overtures  were  received 
with  apathy  at  first  and  it  was  not  until 
tlie  Russian  Emperor  came  to  tlie  rescue 
and  issued  his  own  specific  invitation 
that  the  success  of  the  second  conference 
was  assured. 

At  this  writing  it  is  in  session,  and 
though  nothing  beyond  discussion  has 
yet  taken  place  its  program  may  be 
briefly  glanced  at.  The  American  dele- 
gates have  been  instructed  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  influence  the 
conference  to  enlai'ge  powers  of  the  per- 
manent Hague  tribunal  in  dealing  with 
arbitration  cases  and  to  induce  nations  to 
have  more  frequent  recourse  to  the  arbi- 
tral tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes.  Since  its  creation,  the  court 
has  passed  on  but  four  cases.  First,  was 
the  Pius  case,  involving  the  dis[>osition 
of  the  funds  set  apart  by  Mexico  to  sat- 
isfy the  Catholic  church  in  California 
for  church  jiroperty  taken  over  by  the 
State.  Second,  there  was  the  settlement 
of  the  question  growing  out  of  the  block- 
ade of  the  Venezuela  ports  by  tlie  allied 
Powers.  Third,  was  the  Alaska  bound- 
ary question.  Fourth,  was  the  dec'ision 
of  a  question  that  had  arisen  between 
Jajian  and  Gi'eat  Britain  as  to  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  foreign  dwellers 
in  Japan.  All  but  the  last  of  these  cases 
were  of  American  origin. 

Ainerican  delegates  will  also  take  an 
advanced  position  in  the  discussioti  and 
treatment  of  the  second  article  in  the 
Hague  program,  namely,  the  addition  to 
the   laAvs  and  customs   of   w;ir  on    land. 


Details  of  these  propositions  relate  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of 
neutrals  on  land,  etc.  Tlie  necessity  for 
making  these  additions  to  the  rules  of 
war  was  made  plainly  manifest  by  the  Boer 
war  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the  American 
delegates  to  secure  some  general  agi'ee- 
nieiit  as  to  the  issuance  of  a  declaration 
of  war  in  ample  time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  actual  hostilities  to  insure  reason- 
able protection  for  tlie  rights  of  neutral 
residents  in  the  belligerent  countries  and 
for  neutral  trade.  American  delegates 
will  give  hearty  support  to  the  fourth 
and  last  article  of  the  permanent  pro- 
gram suggested  by  Russia,  namely,  to 
make  ailditions  to  tlie  articles  of  the  lirst 
conference  regarding  the  application  to 
modern  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  conference. 

They  also  will  give  strong  sup[)ort  to 
the  third  article  of  the  program  which 
proposes  to  minimize  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  bombardment  and  seizure  of 
private  property  at  sea.  Secretary  Root 
has  always  stated  that  nothing  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  second  conference 
by  coercion,  and  the  American  delegates 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  that 
belief.  They  do  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  conference,  but  they  believe  as 
Secretary  Root  has  said:  '•  The  greatest 
benefit  of  the  peace  conference  of  1907 
will  be,  as  was  that  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence of  1899,  in  the  fact  of  the  conference 
itself,  in  its  powerful  influence  moulding 
the  characters  of  men;  in  the  spectacle 
of  all  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  €arth 
meeting  in  the  name  of  peace,  and  ex- 
alting as  wortliy  of  honor  and  desire, 
national  self-control  and  considerate  judg- 
ment and  willingness  to  do  justice." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
friction  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  existed  in  a  more  or  less  aggra- 
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vated  luiin  iVoiu  the  uni<m  of  1S14.  At 
that  time  it  was  agreed  that  each  conntiy 
shoukl  be  absokitely  free  and  independent 
of  each  other,  excepting  that  they  should 
botli  be  ruled  by  the  same  king.  Each 
had  its  separate  parliament,  made  its  own 
laws  and  elected  its  own  oHicers,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  members  of  which  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  King.  This  last  fact  constitu- 
ted the  nuiiii  source  of  disiigreement  be- 
tween  the   two   Powers.     The   Foreign 


Storthing,  dcclareil  that  "  llie  tirst  duty 
of  the  King  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
was  to  give  the  country  a  constitutional 
government,  and  the  moment  he  refused 
he  made  the  formation  of  a  responsible 
Council  of  State  impossible  and  ceased  to 
be  King  and  the  union  ceased  to  exist." 
This  statement  followed  the  resignatio)i 
of  the  entire  Norwegian  Cabinet,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  form  a  new  one. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  question 
sliould    be   referred  to   the    peojjle,    and 
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Minister  was  always  a  Swede,  as  were  a 
majority  of  the  Consuls.  The  Norwe- 
gians claimed  the  right  to  their  own  con- 
suls apart  from  those  of  Swe(h.Mi.  This 
•was  denied.  The  King,  Oscar  II.,  a  most 
excellent  man  in  private  life,  but  ■wholly 
managed  by  his  cabinet,  was  unable  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  February  11,  litOo,  )iegotiations  came 
to  a  deadlock.  Thei'e  was  threatening 
on  both  sides,  and  open  war  prophesied. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Michelsen,  the 
Norway    Premier,  in   a    speech    in    the 


August  lo  was  appointed  as  the  day  for 
taking-  the  vote.  The  result  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  dissolution  of  the 
union  there  being  oG<S,o!t2  yeas  to  184 
na\'s.  A  week  later  the  Storthing  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  tlie  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment to  officially  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  necessary  negotiations,  and  August  26, 
M.  Michalsen,  Premier,  M.  Lovland,  For- 
eign Minister,  M.  Berner,  President  of  the 
Storthing,  and  M.  B.  Vogt,  advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  appointed  as 
I'epresentativesat  the  conference  to  belield 
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at  Karlstad.  Tlie  conference  lasted  from 
August  31  to  September  23.  A  uetural 
zone  was  agreed  upon  to  be  kept  free  for 
all  time  from  fortifications  or  military 
occujjatious  of  any  kind.  Norway  also 
agreed  to  dismantle  eight  of  her  border 
ports.  On  the  6th  of  October,  King 
Oscar  formally  acknowledged  JSTorway 
as  an  independent  nation.  The  Norwe- 
gians had  no  personal  feeling  toward  the 
Swedish  royal  family,  and  immediately 
after  the  separation  an  offer  of  the  Crown 
was  made  to  one  of  the  sons  of  King 
Oscar.  It  was  refused,  however.  The  Stor- 
thing then  authorized  the  government  to 
offer  the  Crown  to  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark, who  accepted  it  in  the  following 
words  sent  by  telegraph  :  "  With  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  my  exalted  father's  permis- 
sion,Iwill  accept  the  choice  fallenuponme 
as  King  of  Norway,  taking  the  name  of 
Haakoa  VII.,  and  giving  my  son  the 
name  of  Olaf.  My  wife  and  I  pray  for 
God's  richest  blessing  on  the  people  of 
Norway,  to  whose  honor  and  happiness 
we  give  the  whole  of  our  future  life." 
The  royal  entry  into  Kristiana  was  made 
November  2.5,  1905.  Two  days  later  the 
King  took  the  oath  before  the  Storthing 
but  the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Trond- 
hjem  did  not  take  place  until  June  22, 
1906.  King  Haakon  is  a  nephew  of 
Queen  Alexandra  of  England,  while  his 
wife  is  a  daughter  of  King  Edward  VII. 
Radical  changes  have  just  been  made 
in  the  Swedish  suffrage  law  as  brought 
about  by  comproniise  action  in  the  two 
chambers  of  the  riksdag,  although  to  be- 
come effective  the  new  law  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  riksdag  to  be  elected  in 
1908.  Such  changes  as  a  reduction  in 
property  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  first  chamber  and  salaries  for  the 
members  of  that  chamber  (hitherto  un- 
known) are  not  of  great  significance 
except  to  Sweden  herself.    The  reduction 


in  term  of  service  in  the  upper  chamber  from 
nine  years  to  six  is  an  entering  wedge  in  a 
time-honored  continuance  of  service  and 
universal  suffrage  for  the  second  chamber 
and  sure  representation  for  minorities  in 
the  riksdag  are  noteworthy  changes. 
Another  significant  fact  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  Sweden's  political  develop- 
mentisthegrowingofthe  political  suffrage 
movement.  The  women  in  Sweden  with- 
in the  past  six  months  have  been  declaring 
their  claims  to  citizenship  with  such  in- 
creasing emphasis  as  to  indicate  that  they 
may  be  a  leading  influence  in  the  elections 
of  1908. 

Following  the  settlement  of  the  troubles 
of  1904,  and  taught  by  the  success  of 
Japan,  China  set  at  work  at  once  to  re- 
construct her  ai'ni}-.  In  the  fall  of  1905 
the  foreign  militaiy  attaches  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  the  manoeuvres 
of  six  divisions  of  70,000  men,  and  were 
surprised  at  tlieir  efficiency.  In  addition 
to  army  reform,  that  of  education  has 
received  au  impetus,  and  a  commission 
was  last  year  appointed  to  study  foreign 
countries  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
establishment  of  a  representative  system 
of  government  at  an  early  date.  In  Jul\-, 
1905,  a  boycott  was  placed  upon  Amer- 
ican goods  on  account  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  Chinese  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  It  spi-ead  rapidly  through 
all  the  open  ports,  and  thence  to  Hong- 
Kong,  Singapore,  and  Bangkok.  A  new 
immigration  treaty,  completed  a  year  ago, 
has  ameliorated  conditions,  but  a  good 
deal  of  commercial  irritation  still  exists. 

On  3klay  27,  a  rebellion  broke  out  at 
Wongkong,  in  the  U[)ing  district  of  the 
Chinchu  prefecture.  All  the  civil  and 
military  ofiicials  at  Wongkong  were 
assassinated  and  their  Yamens  burned. 
The  center  of  the  uprising  was  at  Juan, 
thirty  miles  southwest  of  Amoy.  The 
officials  there  arrested  the  leaders  of  an 
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oiijiiiii/.atioii  known  as  the  AVIiite  Fans. 
Tim  ]iris(>ii*T,s  escaped,  collected  their 
followers,  killed  llie  jircfect  and  other 
otlicials  and  held  the  local  magistrates  as 
liosta.ii'es.  Enibolilened  by  this  success, 
;!0,000  rel)els  gathered  and  threatened 
Chao  Cliow  Fn.  Troops  were  hurried 
from  Canton  and  Fn  Chow  and  engaged 
tlio  rebels  between  Swatow  and  Amoy, 
June  2,  when  760  men  were  killetl  and 
wiiunded. 

In    May,  1007,  trouljle    lieeamo   acute 


made  by  wholesale.  Four  prominent 
citizens  wore  seized,  tlii-ee  jihysicians, 
and  a  eivi!  engineer,  and  thiown  into 
prison,  where  it  was  claimed,  the}'  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  soldiei-s  took  their 
bodies  and  threw  them  into  sewers  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  act  so  in- 
censed the  people  that  the  diplomatic 
coi-ps  was  appealed  to,  and  Minister 
Gamboa  demanded  the  bodies.  Upon  his 
representation  they  wei-e  finally  turned 
over  and  later  bui'ied  with  great  honors. 
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between  (iuatcnuda  and  Mexii'O,  and  for 
a  time  war  seemed  inevitable.  At  the 
close  of  May,  Mexico  luid  an  army  of 
10,000  men  on  the  border  ready  to 
meet  any  move  of  lier  enemy.  Cabrera, 
tlio  President  of  Guatemala,  had  long 
been  in  disfavor  in  his  own  country,  and 
a  menace  to  those  adjoining.  Early  in 
the  spring  he  announced  tliat  he  had 
discovered  a  ])lot  against  liis  life.  A 
wild  ])anic  seized  upon  the  government 
and   arrests  of  suspected  persons   were 


Nineteen  others  were  arrested,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  Cabrera..  All  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  capital 
knowing  the  circumstances,  joined  in  a 
protest  against  the  proposed  execution 
and  demanded  a  fair  trial  for  the  accused. 
It  was  claimed  by  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  know  that  the  whole  business 
was  a  badly  garbled  plan  framed  up  by 
Cabrera  himself  to  arouse  the  sympathy 
of  the  country  and  of  the  neighboring 
republics  in  his  behalf. 
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-REKLECTIONS. 


HE  concluding  paragraplis 
of  a  historical  \\  ork  may 
well  be  brief  and  simple. 
It  is  not  permitted  to 
tlie  writer  of  history  to 
moralize  at  length  upon 
the  events  Avhich  are 
sketched  by  his  jjen. 
He  is  forbidden  to  conjecture,  to  imagine,  to 
dream.  He  has  learned,  albeit  against  his 
will,  to  moderate  his  enthusiasm,  to  curb  his 
fancy,  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  facts. 
To  hiin  the  sceneiy  on  the  shore  of  the 
stream  that  bears  him  onward — tall  ti'ees  and 
giant  rocks — must  pass  but  half  observed, 
and  for  him  the  sun  and  the  south  w'ind 
strive  in  vain  to  make  enticing  pictures  on 
the  playful  eddies  of  human  progress. 

None  the  less,  the  writer  of  history  may 
occasionally  pause  to  reflect;  he  may  ever 
and  anon  throw  out  an  honest  deduction 
drawn  from  the  events  upoji  which  his  atten- 
,  tion  has  been  fixed.  Particularly  is  this  true 
when  he  has  come  to  the  end.  All  of  a  sud- 
den he  anchors  in  the  bay  of  the  present,  and 
realizes  that  his  voyage  is  done.  In  such 
a  moment  there  is  a  natural  reversion  of 
thought  from  its  long  and  devious  track  across 
the  iields,  valleys,  and  Avastes  of  the  past, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  educe  some  lesson 
from  the  events  which  he  has  recorded. 

The  first  and  most  general  truth  in  his- 
tory is  that  men  ought  to  he  free.  If  happi- 
ness is  the  end  of  the  human  race,Jthen  free- 
dom is  its  condition.  And  this  freedom  is 
not  to  be  a  kind  of  half-escape  from  ^t^irall- 
dom  and  tyranny,  but  ample  and  absolute. 
The  emancipation  in  order  to  be  emancipa- 
tion at  all,  must  be  complete.  To  the  his- 
torian it  must  ever  appear  strange  that  men 
have  been  so  distrustful  of  this  central  prin- 
ciple in  the  )ihilosophy  of  human  history.  It 
is  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  major  part  of 
the  energies  of  mankind  have  been  expended 


in  precisely  the  opposite  w.ay — in  the  enslave- 
ment rat!ier  than  the  liberation  of  the  race.' 
Every  generation  has  sat  like  a  stupid  image 
of  Buddha  on  the  breast  of  its  own  aspira- 
tions, and  they  who  have  struggled  to  break 
their  own  and  the  fetters  of  their  felloM^-men 
have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  human  peace  and  ha])piness. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  saviors  and 
benefactors  of  whom  the  world  has  not  been 
worthy.  The  greatest  fallacy  with  which 
the  human  intellect  has  ever  been  beguiled  is, 
that  the  present — whatever  age  may  be  called 
the  present — has  conceded  to  men  all  the 
freedom  which  they  are  fit  to  enjoy.  On  the 
contrary,  no  age  has  d(jne  so.  Every  age  has 
been  a  Czar,  and  e\'ery  refonner  is  threatened 
with  Siberia. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this  baleful 
oj)position  and  fierce  hostility  to  the  forward 
and  freedom-seeking  movement  of  the  race, 
the  fact  remains  that  to  be  free  is  the  prime 
condition  of  all  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
happiness  in  the  world.  Whatever  force, 
therefore,  contributes  to  widen  the  limits 
which  timid  fear  or  selfish  despotism  has  set 
as  the  thus-far  of  freedom,  is  a  civilizing 
force,  and  deserves  to  be  augmented  by  the 
individu.al  will  and  personal  endeavor  of 
every  lover  of  mankind;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  force  which  tends  to  fix  around 
the  teeming  brains  and  restless  activities  of 
men  one  of  the  so-called  "  necessary  barriers" 
to  their  progress  and  ambition,  is  a  force  of 
barbarism  and  cruelty,  meriting  the  relentless 
antagonism  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  battle 
is  not  yet  ended,  the  victory  not  yet  won. 
The  present  is  relatively — not  absolutely, 
thanks  to  the  great  warriors  of  humanity — 
as  much,  the  victim  of  the  enslaving foi'ces  as 
■«-as  the  past;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  sage,  the  statesman,  to  give 
the  best  of  his  life  and  genius  to  the  work  of 
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breaking  down,  and  not  imposing,  those  bul- 
warks and  barriei-s  which  superstition  and 
conservatism  have  reared  as  the  ramparts  of 
civilization,  and  for  which  an  enlightened 
people  have  no  more  need  than  for  a  Chinese 
wall. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  therefore  of  the  progress  and  happiness 
of  our  race,  is  over-organization.  31ankind 
have  been  organized  to  death.  The  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  forms  which  have 
been  instituted  have  become  so  hard  and  cold 
and  obdurate  that  the  lile,  the  emotion,  the 
soul  within,  has  Ijeen  well-nigh  extinguished. 
Among  all  the  civil,  jiolitical,  and  churchly 
institutions  of  the  world,  it  would  be  difficult 
to-day  to  select  that  one  which  is  not  in  a 
large  measure  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
official  management.  The  Organization  has 
become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  Man  only 
a  secondary  consideration.  It  must  be  served 
and  obeyed.  He  may  be"  despised  and  neg- 
lected. It  must  be  consulted,  honored, 
feared;  crowned  with  flowers,  starred  and 
studded  with  gold.  He  may  be  left  a  starv- 
ing pauper,  homeless,  friendless,  childless, 
shivering  in  mildewed  tatters — a  scavenger, 
and  beggar  at  the  doorway  of  the  court. 

All  this  must  jiresenlly  be  reversed.  Or- 
ganization is  not  the  princijial  thing;  man 
himself  is  better.  The  instittition,  the  party, 
the  creed,  the  government, — that  does  not 
serve  /(/;/*_,•  does  not  conduce  to  his  interests, 
progress,  and  enlightenment;  is  not  only  a 
piece  of  superfluous  rubbish  on  the  stage  of 
modern  civilization,  but  is  a  real  stumbling- 
block,  a  positive  clog  and  detriment  to  the 
welfare  and  best  ho])es  of  mankind. 

Closely  allied  with  this  overwrotight  or- 
ganization of  society  is  the  pernicious  theory 
of  paternalism — that  delusive,  media' val  doc- 
trine, which  proposes  to  effect  the  social  and 
individual  elevation  of  man  by  "protecting," 
and  therefore  subduing,  him'.  The  theory  is 
that  man  is  a  sort  of  half-infant,  half-imbe- 
cile— a  hybrid  of  child  and  devil — wlio  must 
be  led  along  and  guardi'd  as  one  would 
lead  and  guard  a  foolish  and  impertinent 
barbarian.  It  is  believed  and  taught  that 
men  seek  not  their  own  best  interests;  that 


they  are  the  natural  enemies  and  destroyers 
of  their  o\\n  peace;  that  human  energy,  when 
liberated  and  no  longer  guided  by  the  facti- 
tious machinery  of  society  and  the  State, 
either  slides  rai^idly  backward  into  barba- 
rism, or  rushes  forward  only  to  stumble  and 
fall  headlong  by  its  own  audacity.  There- 
fore, society  must  be  a  good  mistress,  a  gar- 
rulous old  nurse  to  her  children!  She  must 
take  care  of  them;  teach  them  what  to  do; 
lead  them  by  the  swaddling  bands;  coax 
them  into  some  feeble  and  well-regulated 
activity;  feed  them  on  her  insipid  porridge 
with  the  antiquated  spoons  of  her  supersti- 
tion. The  State  must  govern  and  repress. 
The  State  must  strengthen  her  a2)paratus, 
improve  her  machine.  She  must  put  her 
subjects  down;  she  must  keep  them  down. 
She  must  teach  them  to  be  tame  and  tract- 
able; to  go  at  her  will;  to  rise,  to  halt,  to 
sit,  to  sleej),  to  wake  at  her  bidding;  to  be 
htinible  and  meek.  And  all  this  with  the 
belief  tliat  men  so  subordinated  and  put 
down  can  be,  should  be,  ought  to  be,  great 
and  hajipy!  They  are  so  well  cared  for,  so 
happily  governed. 

On  the  contrarj',  if  historj^  has  proved — • 
does  prove — any  one  thing,  it  is  this:  Man 
when  least  governed  is  greatest.  When  his 
heart,  his  brain,  his  limbs  are  unbound, 
he  straightway  begins  to  flourish,  to  triumph, 
to  be  glorious.  Then,  indeed,  he  sends  up 
the  green  and  blossoming  trees  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Then,  indeed,  he  flings  out  both  hands 
to  grasp  the  skyland  and  the  stars.  Then, 
indeed,  he  feels  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
mastery  of  society;  no  longer  a  want  of 
some  guardian  and  intenneddliiig  State  to 
inspire  and  direct  liis  energies.  He  grows 
in  freedom.  Plis  philanthropy  expands;  his 
nature  rises  to  a  noble  stature;  he  springs 
forward  to  grasp  the  grand  substance,  the 
shadow  of  which  he  has  seen  in  his  dreams. 
He  is  happy.  lie  feels  himself  released  from 
the  domlnatiT)n  of  an  artificial  scheme  which 
has  been  used  for  long  ages  for  the  subjec- 
tion of  his  fathers  and  himself.  What  men 
want,  what  they  need,  what  they  hunger 
for,  what  they  will  one  day  have  the  courage 
to  demand  and  take,  is  less  organic  govern- 
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■nent — not  more;  a  freer  manhood  and  fewer 
shackles;  a  more  cordial  liberty;  a  lighter 
fetter  of  form,  and  a  more  spontaneous 
virtue. 

Of  all  things  that  are  incidentally  needed 
to  usher  in  the  i)romised  democracy  and 
brotherhood  of  mau — the  coming  new  era  of 
enlightenment  and  peace — one  of  the  most 
essential  is  toleration.  It  is  a  thing  wliich 
the  world  has  Hever  yet  enjoyed — is  just 
now  beginning  to  enjoy.  Almost  every  page 
of  the  ancient  and  mediieval  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  made  bloody  with  some  fomi 
of  intolerance.  Until  the  present  day  the 
baleful  shadow  of  this  sin  against  humanity 
has  been  upon  the  world.  The  ])roscriptive 
vices  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  flowed  down 
with  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  tainted  the 
life  that  now  is  with  a  suspicion  and  distnist 
of  Freedom,  Liberty  in  the  minds  of  men 
has  meant  the  privilege  of  agreeing  with  the 
majority.  Jlen  have  desired  free  thought, 
but  fear  has  stood  at  the  door.  It  remains 
for  the  present  to  build  a  highway,  broad  and 
free,  into  every  field  of  liberal  inquiry,  and 
to  make  the  poorest  of  men  who  walks 
therein  more  secure  in  life  and  reputation 
than  the  soldier  who  sleeps  behind  the  ram- 
part. 

Proscription  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
modern  government  of  the  world.  The 
stake,  the  gibbet,  and  the  rack,  thumb- 
Bcrews,  swords,  and  pillory,  have  no  place 
among  the  machinery  of  civilization.  Nature 
is  diversified;  so  are  human  faculties,  beliefs, 
und  practices.  Essential  freedom  is  the  right 
to  differ,  and  that  right  must  be  sacredly  re- 
spected. Nor  must  the  privilege  of  dissent 
be  conceded  with  coldness  and  disdain,  but 
openly,  cordially,  and  with  good-will.  No 
loss  of  rank,  abatement  of  character,  or  os- 
tracism from  society  must  darken  the  path- 
way of  the  humblest  of  the  seekers  after 
truth.  The  right  of  free  thought,  free  in- 
quiry, and  free  speech  to  all  men,  every- 
where, is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  and  boun- 
teous as  the  air  and  the  sea. 

A  second  auxiliary  in  tlie  forward  move- 
ment of  our  age  will  be  foun<l  in  the  emanci- 
vation  of  icoman.     There  are  two  stations  to 


which  woman  nuiy  be  logically  assigned. 
One  is  the  harem  of  the  Turk  ;  the  other  is 
the  high  dais  of  perfect  equality  with  man. 
The  Middle  Ages  gave  her  the  fonner  place. 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
sought  to  fix  her  in  a  station  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  present,  having  discovered 
that  human  rights  are  not  deducible  from 
physiological  distinctions,  seeks  to  make  her 
as  free  as  man.  The  tyranny  and  selfish- 
ness of  political  parties  will  for  a  while  re- 
tard what  they  cannot  prevent,  and  then,  by 
an  attempted  falsification  of  history,  will 
seek  to  make  it  appear  tliat  they  have  been 
the  champions  of  the  cause  by  which  one- 
half  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  enfran- 
chised— removed  from  the  state  of  political 
and  domestic  serfdom  to  become  a  great  and 
salutary  agency  in  the  social  and  political 
reforms  of  the  age. 

It  follows  naturally  to  add  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  universal  citizenship  hy  means  of 
universal  education  is  a  third  force,  which  is 
to  bring  in  and  glorify  the  future  of  all 
lands.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  democratic 
principle  encroaches  upon  absolutism  in  the 
domain  of  Government,  will  the  necessity  for 
enlightening  the  masses  become  more  and 
more  imperative.  The  development  of  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  is,  in  all  free  Gov- 
ernments, a  sine  qua  non  of  their  strength 
and  perpetuity.  AVithout  it  such  Govern- 
ments fall  easy  victims  to  ignorant  military 
captains  and  civil  demagogues  of  high  or  low 
repute. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  republican  form  of 
government  be  better  than  monarchy  turns 
wholly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  governed. 
AN'^here  this  is  wanting,  the  king  appears,  and 
the  people  find  in  him  a  refuge  from  the  ills 
of  anarchy;  but  when  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  public  intelligence  exists — where 
every  man,  by  the  discipline  of  virtuous 
schools,  has  been  in  his  youth  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  knowledge, 
the  salutary  principles  and  practices  of  self- 
restraint,  aiul  the  generous  ways  of  freedom 
— there  indeed  has  neither  the  military  leader 
with  his  sword,  the  political  demagogue  with 
his  fallacy,  nor  the  king  with  his  crown  aiid 
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Dei  gratia,  any  longer  a   place  or  vocation 
among  the  people. 

(tracliially — as  we  devoutly  hope  —  the 
New  Order  of  Humanity  is  coming  into  the 
world.  Long  and  hard  has  been  the  struggle 
of  its  coming.  The  life  of  man,  beginning 
in  savagery,  has  not  issued  into  the  empire 
of  promise  all  at  oiue.  or  in  a  brief  period" 
of  endeavor.  On  the  contrary,  our  race  has 
risen  by  ages  of.  toil  and  sorrowful  evolu- 
tion. But  the  movement  from  darkness  to 
dawn  has  been  always  discernible.  When  the 
clouds  have  rested  most  darkly  on  the  human 
landscape  they  have  parted,  and  through  the 


rift  have  ever  been  seen  patches  of  the  blue 
sky  and  glintings  of  the  eternal  stars. 

May  the  morning  soon  dawn  when  every 
land,  from  Orient  to  Occident,  from  pole  to 
pole,  from  mountain  to  shore,  and  from  shore 
to  the  farthest  island  of  the  sounding  sea, 
shall  feel  the  glad  sunshine  of  freedom  in  its 
breast !  Maj'  the  day  soon  come  when  the 
people  of  all  climes,  arising  at  last  from  the 
heavy  slumbers  and  barbarous  dreams  which 
have  so  long  haunted  the  benighted  minds  of 
men,  shall  join  in  glad  acclaim  to  usher  in 
the  Golden  Era  of  Humanity  and  the  uni- 
versal Monarchy  of  Man ! 
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Anna,  of  Brittany,  Double  betrothal  of,  v.  107. 
Annapolis,  Conquest  of  by  English,  vi.  491. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  v.  223. 
Anne   of    Lancaster,    Won    by   Gloucester,    v. 

137. 
Anne   Stuart,  Becomes  Queen   of  England,  vi. 

460;  policy  of,  vi.  461;  reign  of,  vi.  461-466. 
Annexation  of  Texas,  Account  of,  vii.  70-71 ;  a 

cause  of  civil  war,  vii.  109-110. 


Antalcidas,  Career  of,  ii.  592-593 ;  peace  of,  i.  369; 
ii.  593. 

Antietam,  Battle  of,  vii.  127-1 28. 

Anti-Federalist  Party,  Origin  of,  vi.  619 ;  as- 
cendency of     (See  Dentocraitc  Parly.) 

Antigonus,  Ruler  of  Phrygia,  ii.  665-672. 

Antigonus  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  675. 

AnTinouS,  Favorite  of  Hadrian,  iii.  304. 

Antioch,  Capital  of  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  ii. 
672 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Crusaders,  iv. 
685-6S9  ;  battle  of,  iv.  690;  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man knights,  iv.  731. 

Antiochus  Hier.'VX,  Career  of,  ii.  677-678. 

Antiochus  Soter,  Reigu  of,  ii.  676. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  Reign  of,  ii.  678-679. 

Antiochus  Theos,  Reign  of,  ii.  677. 

Antipater,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  ii.  665-669. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Becomes  em- 
peror, iii.  311  ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  iii. 
311-312;  makes  war  on  the  barbarians,  iii. 
312;  death  of,  iii.  313;  character  of,  iii.  313. 

Antoninus,  Titus  Aurelius,  Becomes  emperor, 
iii.  306;  character  of,  iii.  306-311;  reign  of, 
iii.  311. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  Supports  Csesar,  iii.  229; 
offers  to  crown  him,  iii.  246;  delivers  funeral 
oration  over  Julius,  iii.  250  ;  family  of,  iii.  250; 
member  of  Second  Triumvirate,  iii.  251 ;  cap- 
tivated by  Cleopatra,  iii.  253;  career  of  in 
Egypt,  iii.  255-260;  at  Actium,  iii.  258. 

Antrustions,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  iv.  530. 

Antwerp,  Siege  of,  v.  312-313.  ' 

Anu,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  133. 

Anu-and-Vul,  "W'orship  of,  i.  192. 

ApelLES,  Life  and  Work  of,  ii.  480. 

Apennines,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  iii.  35-46. 

Aphrodite,  Myth  of,  ii.  502. 

Apis,  Worship  of,  i.  89-90. 

Apollo,  Oracle  of  at  Delphi,  ii.  492-493  ;  myth  of, 

ii-  503- 
Appi.\n  Way,  Description  of,  11;,  147. 
Appius  Claudius,  Career  of,  iii.  126-127;  family 

of,  iii.  137. 
Appius  Claudius  C^cus,  Censorof  Rome,  iii.  143. 
Appomattox,  Scene  of  Lee's  surrender,  vii.  161- 

163. 
Apulia,  Description  of,  111.  43. 
Aqu^  SextlB,  Battle  of,  iii  203. 
Arabi,  Ahmed  El,  Career  of,  vii.  442-445;  trial  of, 

viii.  737. 
Ar.abia,  Description  of,  1.  249. 
.Arachosia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  382. 
Ar.\GON,  Early  History  of.  v.  142. 
Aratus,  Leader  of  the  League,  iii.  181. 
AraxES,  The,  Notice  of,  i.  306. 
Arbela,  Battle  of,  i.  374-376  ;  ii.  650-651. 
Arbitrary   Rule,   Right  of  claimed   by  Great 

Britain,  vi.  587. 
Arcadia,  Description  of,  ii,  454. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  337. 
ARCHELAIJS,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii.  615. 
.Archimedes. -Aids  in  the  defense  of  Syracuse,  iii. 

16S,  death  of,  iii.  170. 
Architecture,   Of  the   Egyptians. '  i.  94-98 ;   of 

the  Assyrians,   i.   157-161 ;    of    the  Medes,  i. 

203-205;   of  the    Babylonians,  i.  267-269;    of 

the  Persians,  i.   319-325 ;   of  the  Greeks,  ii. 

476-478 ,  of  tlie  Romans,  iii.  64-66. 
Archonship,  Institution  of,  ii.  531. 
ArcolE,  Battle  of,  vi.  683. 
Ares,  Mvth  of,  ii.  502;  festival  of,  iii.  97. 
Argentine    Republic,  Summary  of  histor)'  of, 

viii.  794-797.    , 
-Argolis,  Description  of,  11.  455-456;  early  history 

of,  ii.  523. 
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Argonautic  Expedition,  Story  of,  ii.  509-510. 

Arid-Sin,  Reign  ot",  i.  120. 

Ariobarzanes.  Confrouts  Alexander,  .ii.  652. 

Ariovistus,  in  conflict  with  Ciesar,  iii.  230. 

Aristides,  Rise  of,  ii.  545;  greatness  of,  ii.  559. 

Aristomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  ii.  527-528. 

Aristophanes,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  473. 

Aristotle,  Teacher  of  Alexander,  ii.  624. 

Arithmetic,  Known  to  the  Chakteans,  i.  129-130. 

Aru'S.  Heresy  of,  ii.  332-333. 

Arkansas,  Admission  of,  vii.  55. 

Armagnacs,  Faction  of  France,  v.  66;  struggle  of 
with  the  Burgundians,  v.  66-74. 

ArmaTI,  Worship  of,  i.  219. 

Armenia,  I'arthian  wars  in  (see  Parthia).  Con- 
quest of  by,Trajan,  iii.  301-302. 

Arno,  The,  Mentioned,  iii  40. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Provincial  patriot  of  Con- 
necticut, vi.  593;  heroism  of  at  Quebec,  v'. 
596-597;  at  Danbury,  vi.  604;  at  Saratoga,  vi. 
606;  treason  of,  vi.  613-614;  iu  command  of 
British,  vi.  614-615. 

Arnold  de  Rokes,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  iv. 
695;  claims  crown  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  697. 

Arnl'LF,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  656. 

Arrow-head  Writing,  Description  of,  i.  197- 
199,  217. 

Arsaces  L,  Reign  of,  ii.  401-402. 

Ars.\CID.5,  Dynasty  of  founding  of,  ii.  401-402  ; 
ascendency  of  in  Parthia,  ii.  401-444;  table 
of.  ii.  40S. 

Artabanus  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  404-405. 

ArTabanuS  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  417-419. 

Artabanus  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  432. 

Artabanus  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  440-443. 

Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  i.  365;  reign  of,  i. 
365-366, 

Artaxerxes  II.,  Reign  of,  367-369 

Artemesia,  Queen  of  Caria,  ii.  551. 

Artemesiu.m,  Battle  of  ii.  54S. 

Artemis,  Myth  of  ii.  503. 

Arthur,  Prinoe  of  the  Britons,  iv.  446. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  FUected  Vice-President,  vii. 
201;  becomes  President,  vii.  207;  administra- 
tion of,  vii.  207-222. 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  Notices  of,  iv.  779,  7S0, 

7S1.  790- 

Articles  of  Confederation,  Adopted,  vi.  524; 
nature  of,  vi.  524. 

Art,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  93-102;  of  the  Chal- 
dteans,  i.  123- 131;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  197- 
200;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-274;  of  the 
Persians,  i.  319-326  ;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  476- 
482  ;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  59-67. 

ArToib,  Count   of,  At    battle   of  Mansoura,  iv. 

Ary.x,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  3S0. 
Aryan   Race,  Defined,  i.    10S-109;   origin  of,  ii. 

383. 

AsBiRV,  Francis,  Methodist  bishop,  vi.  5S3. 

AscaLON,  Battle  of,  iv.  695-696. 

AscLEiMOS,  Tradition  of,  ii.  509. 

AscULUM,  Battle  of,  iii.  145. 

Ashantee  War,  History  ol,  vii.  421-425. 

AsilDOD.  Description  of  i.  267. 

Asi.v  Minor,  General  character  of,  i.  309-310;  a 
province  of  Rome,  iii.  192. 

.'^sis,  Francisco  de,  Husband  of  Isabella  II., 
viii.  485. 

Asp,  Description  of,  i.  314. 

AsPASiA,  Referred  to,  n.  487;  defended  by  Peri- 
cles, ii.  567. 

ASSA.  Reigii'of,  i.  53. 

Assassins,  Sect  of  murderers,  iv.  743;  attempt  of 
against  Edward  Plantagcnet,  iv.  769. 


Asshur,  Ruins  of,  i.  161. 

Asshur  (the  god),  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i. 
igi-192. 

ASSHUR-B.\ni-Pal,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  184-188; 
makes  war  iu  Egypt,  i.  1S5;  invades  Asia 
Minor,  i.  185;  conquers  Susiana,  i.  1S5-1S6; 
overruns  Arabia,  i.  186. 

Asshur-Bil-Kala,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

Asshur  Da  van.  King  of  Assyria,  i.  165. 

Asshur-Izir-Pal,  Reign  of,  i.  167-169. 

Asshur-Ris-Ilim,  Reign  of,  i.  165. 

Asshur-Upallit,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 

Assignats  of  France,  Depreciation  of,  vi.  674- 
676,  682. 

Assiniboia,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 

Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  Preparation  of,  viii.  697. 

Assyria,  General  history  of,  i.  143-200;  country 
and  products  of,  i.  143-153;  people  and  cities 
of,  i.  153-161;  chronology  and  annals  of,  i. 
162-190;  religion  and  art  of,  i.  191-200. 

Assyria  (the  country).  Position  and  boundaries 
of,  i.  143-144;  dimensions  of,  i.  144;  geo- 
graphical divisions  of,  i.  144-146;  mouutains 
of,  i.  146-147;  climate  of,  i.  147-149;  products 
of,  i.  149-150;  animals  of,  i.  150-152. 

Assyrians,  Ethnology  of,  i.  153-154;  character- 
istics of,  i.  154-157;  art  and  learning  of,  i. 
156-157;   197-200;  idolatry  of  i.  195-196. 

Astronomy,  Beginning  of,  i.  75,  127,  138;  de- 
veloped by  the  Babylonians,  i.  272-274. 

ASTY,\GES,  King  of  Media,  i.  232-238;  estab- 
lishes Magism,  i.  233;  is  overthrown  by 
Cyrus,  i.  234-236. 

Atah'uallpa,  Last  of  the  Incas,  v.  354-355. 

Ateta,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Athabasca,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 

Athalaric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  412. 

Athelst.\ne,  Succeeds  Edward  the  Elder,  iv. 
570;  reign  of,  iv.  570. 

Athe.mius,  Ca;sar  of  the  West,  iii.  349. 

Athene,  Myth  of,  ii.  501. 

Athens,  F'ounding  of,  ii.  508-509;  life  in,  ii.  483- 
4S4;  early  history  of,  ii.  530-539;  burned  by 
the  Persians,  ii.  550;  revival  of,  li.  557;  as- 
cendency of,  ii.  562-566;  sends  out  colonies,  ii. 
565-566;  revolution  in,  ii.  580-581;  humilia- 
tion of,  ii.  584. 

Atlanta,  Battles  of,  vii.  148. 

Atlantic  Cable,  Laying  of,  vii.  98-99. 

Atmu,  Worship  of,  1.  85. 

Attic  Greek,  Character  of,  ii.  465. 

ATTic.\,  Description  of,  ii.  453;  wasted  by  the 
Spartans,  ii.  570. 

ATTila,  King  of  the  Huns,  iii.  343;  attacks  the 
empire,  iii.  345;  defeated  at  Chalons,  iii.  345; 
death  of,  iii.  347. 

Attius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 

Attus  N.wius,  Tradition  of,  iii.  log-iio. 

ATURIA,  Province  of,  i.  146. 

Auerstadt,  Battle  of,  vi.  715. 

Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  Mentioned,  vi.  507- 
508. 

Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  Claims  imperial 
crown,  vi.  514,  529;  left  on  hands  of  Charles 
VI.,  vi.  523- 

Augsburg,  Diet  of,  v.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Confession,  History  and  doctrines 
of,  V.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Interim,  Issued  by  Charles  V.,  v. 
229. 

Augurs,  Of  Rome,  iii.  93-95. 

Augury,  Belief  in  by  the  Romans,  iii.  93-95. 

Augustine,  St.,  Converts  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv. 
419-420. 

Augustus.     (See  Ccrsay  Oc/arianus.) 
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AUMALE,  Due  d',  Captures  Abd-el-Kader,  viii. 
482 ;  representative  of  Orleans  dynasty,  viii. 
564;  proscription  of,  viii.  572  ;  gives  Chantilly 
to  the  French  Nation,  viii.  573. 

AuREi,i.\NUS,  Lucius  Domitiu.s,  Becomes  em- 
peror, iii.  323;  persecutes  the  Christians,  iii. 

AURELius  Probus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  323. 

AUSTERLITZ,  Battle  of,  vi.  709. 

Austin,  Moses,  Colonizes  Texas,  vii.  6S-70. 

AUSTR.VLIA,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  833-S64  ; 
display  of  at  Centennial  Exposition,  viii.  833; 
geographical  character  of,viii.  833-838;  moun- 
tains of,  viii.  838;  rivers  of,  viii.  838;  lakes  of, 
viii.  838;  climate  of,  viii.  838-839;  animal  life 
of,  viii.  839;  vegetable  life  of,  viii.  839;  fruits 
and  grains  of,  viii.  839;  minerals  of,  viii.  839; 
native  inhabitants  of,  viii.  840;  manners  and 
customs  of,  viii.  840;  discovered  by  Evirope- 
ans,  viii.  840;  first  settlements  in,  viii.  S42 ; 
explorations  in,  viii.  842 ;  criminal  colonies 
in,  viii.  843;  civil  government  in,  viii.  843; 
discovery  of  gold  in,  viii.  S44  ;  influ.x  of  pop- 
ulation, viii.  845;  social  changes  in,  viii.  847; 
difficulties  of  exploring  interior,  viii.  848; 
great  expeditions  in,  viii.  848-851  ;  sketch  of 
political  divisions  of,  viii.  851-S55;  principal 
cities  of,  viii.  855-85S;  character  of  govern- 
ment in,  viii.  858-S59;  industries  and  com- 
merce of,  viii.  860-S61 ;  social  conditions  in, 
viii.  861. 

Australians  (Native),  Character  and  manner  of 
life  of,  viii.  840. 

Austria  (see  Germany),  decline  of  in  XVIIIth 
century,  vi.  520-522,  524,  569-570;  in  age  of 
revolution  (see  Frctich  Rcvolultoii,  and  Con- 
sulate and  Empire)  ;  in  XlXth  Century  (see 
Gerrna7iy  in  XlXlh  Century) ;  oppresses 
Italy,  viii.  656. 

AusTRiA.NT  Succession,  War  of,  causes  of  (see 
Charles  VI.,  and  Pragmatic  Sanction)  ;  be- 
ginning of,  vi.  529;  history  of,  vi.  529-534. 

AuTHARis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  418. 

AuxiAN,  Prince  of  Antioch,  iv.  685 ;  destroyed, 
iv.  687. 

Avars,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  403-404. 

Averasborough,  Battle  of,  vii.  150. 

AvERNUS,  Lake  of,  described,  iii.  39. 

AviTUS,  Caesar  of  the  West,  i.  347. 

Avesha,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  4S8 ;  captured  by  AH, 
iv.  489. 

AzoTus,  Battle  of,  iv.  737. 

B. 

BABYLON,  A  seat  of  ancient  learning,  i.  123; 
description  of,  i.  259-262;  glory  of,  i.  295-296; 
taken  by  Cyrus,  i.  302;  captured  by  Alexan- 
der, ii.  651. 

Babylonia,  General  history  of,  i.  239-302 ;  coun- 
try of.  i.  239-249;  climate  and  products  of, 
i.  250-254;  people  and  cities  of,  i.  254-267: 
arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  267-274;  manners  and 
customs  of,  i.  274-280;  civil  and  military  an- 
nals of,  i.  281-302;  overrun  by  the  Moslems, 
iv.  463. 

Babylonia  (the  country).  Geographical  divisions 
of,  i.  239-245 ;  fertility  and  climate  of,  i.  240- 
245  ;  rivers  of,  i.  245-247 ;  lakes  of,  i.  247-249. 

Babylonians,  Ethnic  character  of  i.  255 ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  i.  255;  different  types 
of,  i.  255-256;  hair-dress  of,  i.  256;  beards 
of,  i.  256;  intellectual  qualities  of,  i.  256; 
avarice  and  gluttony  of,  i.  257;  cruelty  of,  i. 
■257-258;    ethics  of,  i.   258;    dress   of   i.   274- 


275;  armor  of,  i.  275;  military  sjstem  of,  i, 
275-276;  learning  of,  i.  276-277;  food  of,  ",. 
277;  commerce  of,  i.  277;  degrading  customfs 
of,  i.  278;  religion  of,  i.  27S-280. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Genius  of,  v.  293-294;  career  of, 
vi.  3S6-387 ;  downfall  of,  vi.  387. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  Rebellion  of,  vi.  499-500. 

Badajos,  Siege  of,  vi.  734-736. 

Bahia,  Primitive  capital  of  Brazil,  viii.  789. 

Bahr-el-HulEH,  Description  of,  i.  249. 

Bahr-el-Kades,  Description  of,  i.  249. 

Bahr-el-Melak,  Description  of,  i.  248-249. 

BainnuTER,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Bajazet,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  379-380. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  African  explorer,  vii.  448. 

Balaklava,  Battle  of,  viii.  707-709. 

Balboa,  Nunez  de,  Discovers  the  Pacific,  v.  169. 

Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  377. 

Baldwin  III.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  722,  723. 

Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  725. 

Baldwin  V.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  725. 

Baldwin  du  BourG,  Leader  of  first  crusade,  iv. 
673-689;  becomes  king  of  Edessa,  iv.  697;  re- 
ceives crown  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

B.\LDwiN  OF  Bouillon,  Leader  of  first  crusade, 
iv.  673;  founds  principality  of  Edessa,  iv. 
685 ;  becomes  king  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  697; 
reign  of,  iv.  697-699. 

B.\LDwiN  OF  Fl.'^nders,  becomes  emperor,  i.  376; 
reitjn   of,  i.    376;  leader  of  first  crusade,  iv. 

673: 
Baliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland,  iv.  7S8. 
Ballot  Bill,  Passage  of  by  Parliament,  vii.  414. 
Ballot-box,  introduced  into  New   England,  vi. 

4S6. 
Ball's  Bluff,  Battle  of,  vii.  115. 
B.\lTimore    (City),  Attacked    by   British,  vi.   7S5; 

attack  on  Union  Soldiers  in,  vii.  107. 
Baltimore,   Lord,  Colonizes  Maryland,  v.   365- 

367- 

Bank  of  United  States,  Organized,  vi.  773;  ex- 
piration of  charter  of,  vi.  7S7;  opposition  of 
Jackson  to,  vii.  54;  funds  of  distributed,  vii. 
54;  project  to  recharter,  vii.  64. 

Banks,  General  N.  P.,  On  Lower  Mississippi, 
vii.  132 ;  Red  River  expedition  of,  vii.  145. 

Banner,  General  of  Gustavus,  v.  329;  defeats 
the  Saxons,  v.  338. 

Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  v.  112. 

Banquets.     (See  Feasts.) 

Barbarians,  General  divisions  of,  iv.  3S7;  races 
of,  iv.  3S7-406;  Ostrogothic  kingdom  estab- 
lished by,  iv.  391.  407-417;  Visigothic  king- 
dom established  iiv,  iv.  391,  420-425  ;  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi  established  by,  iv.  391 ;  kingdom 
of  the  Heruli  established  by,  iv.  392,  406-407; 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  established  b}',  iv. 
394,  427-430;  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
established  by,  iv.  395,  417-420;  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  established  by,  iv.  395,  430-434; 
Heptarchy  established  by,  iv.  395,  443-450; 
Christianity  introduced  among,  iv.  397-398; 
language  of  (Gothic),  iv.  39S;  manners  and 
customs  of,  iv.  39S-400,  435-436;  religion  of, 
iv.  399;  ideas  introduced  into  civiliza- 
tion bj-,  iv.  400-401,  588;  Slavic  groups  of  iv. 
401-403;  Scythic  division  of,  iv.  403-406; 
laws  of,  iv.  434-435;  social  classes  of,  iv.  530. 

BarbERINI,  Cardinal,  favors  Galileo,  v.  347-349. 

BarchochEb.\S,  The  Son  of  the  Star,  Career  of, 
iii.  304. 

BarEbones  ParllamENT,  Notice,  of,  vi.  41S. 

B.vrmecides,  Ascendency  of,  iv.  647-648. 

Barneveldt,  Olden,  'Patriot  of  Holland,  v. 
317- 
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Hakons'  Wars,  History  of,  iv.  jfiS-ySj. 
Ji.\RTiioi,OMi-;\v,  St.     (St'c-  .SV.  JiarlholomrM.) 
Hasiu,,  Couiu-il  (if,  V.  J63-10.1. 
H\sn,  I..  ]U-cfiiiics  ciii])cror,  iii.  •/15;  rcin"  "f,  iii- 

]iASir.  II.,  I''.in])(  Tor  of  Russia,  v.  154. 

Hash,  II  ,  Kcijiii  ol',  iii.  36,^. 

liASTlf.n,  .StonuiiiK  of,  vi.  638. 

Hatavian  Ki;i'Iiiii.ic',  I'roclnmitil,  vi.  67S. 

HaTIIs  Of  Rimic,  (Usci  ilic-il,  iii.  7.S. 

HATTi.h;.  Of  Mcf^idilo,  i.  5y,  232,  2.S5 ;  of  Kiiphia, 
i.  69,  176;  ol  C:ir('lK-inisli,  i.  70,  232;  ol  I'c- 
liisiiiiii.  i.  71,352;  ol  Siililim,  i.  iiS;  of  Ivl- 
li'l;>-li,  i.  i.So;  of  Clinliili,  i.  1S2;  of  tlie 
I''.iii]isf,  i.  229;  of  I'loria,  i.  1H2;  of  Mara- 
thon, i.  362;  ii.  ,S42~54i|;  of  TlK;riiio])yUL-, 
i.  364;  ii,  S17;  or  Salamis,  i.  .365;  11.  550- 
551;  of  I'lalii-a,  i.  365;  i'-5,S3;  ol  Mycale,  •. 
3'',S;  ii.  .S55;  of  Ciiiiaxa.  i,  36<S;  of  the  (irain- 
c\is,  i.  371-372;  ii.  635-636;  of  Issus,  i.  373; 
ii.  643,  of  .Arbcla,  i.  37.1-375;  ii.  6,50651;  of 
ArtciiU'siuin,  ii.  548;  ol  (Iviio|)hyta,  ii  561; 
of  .'l')j(os]iol.iiiii,  ii.  5.S2 ;  of  Coronca,  ii.  591; 
of  I.ciictra,  ii.  597;  of  CynocophaUu,  ii.  601; 
iii.  179;  of  Maiiliiifa,  ii.  602;  of  Clutroiica,  ii. 
627;  of  Ipsiis,  ii.  672;  of  Corupftlioii.  ii.  673; 
of  l.akc  Ri'^jilliis,  iii.  I  icS;  of  .Mlia,  in.  131  ;  of 
C'ludiiU!  h'orks,  iii.  140;  of  Ilcraclca,  iii.  145; 
of  Asiiilum,  iii.  145;  of  Uciu-vfiitmii,  iii.  146; 
of  |.;c-iioinus,  iii.  152;  of  rilaiiioii,  iii.  15S;  'of 
Tri-liia,  iii.  162;  of  TrasiiiK'iuis,  iii.  162;  of 
CamuL-,  iii.  166;  of  thu  Mi-taiinis,  iii.  173;  of 
Zaiiia,  iii.  176;  of  M.-ij^iicsia,  iii.  180;  of  Pydiia, 
iii.  181;  of  ;\(|u;i' Sc-xliif,  iii.  203;  of  ]!i1)rax, 
iii.  239;  of  l'h.irsali;i,  iii.  240;  of  Muiula,  iii. 
246,  of  rhili])i)i,  iii.  252;  of  Actiiiiii,  iii.  258; 
of  TciUol>\irKer  I'orc-st,  iii.  272;  of  Adriaii- 
ojilf,  iii.  330;  of  Chalons,  iii.  345;  of  Niiic- 
vi-'h,  iii.  358;  of  I'oitiiMS  (732),  iv.  439-440, 
511;  of  N'l'riiiounk,  iv.  .|68;  of  Kaik'sia,  iv. 
475;  of  Nchavi'iul,  iv.  477;  of  the  M.isls,  iv. 
483-4,8.1;  of  K(jiici-svalk-s,  iv.  527;  of  I'oiite- 
nailli's,  iv.  5.11-542;  of  IlastiiiKs,  iv.  626-667, 
of  Donorfjaii,  iv.  683;  of  .Antiocli,  iv.  690;  of 
Asc-.iloii,  iv.  695-696;  of  tlu-  Mt'iiaiick-r,  iv. 
719;  of  Ii-oniiiiii,  iv.  719;  of  'I'ibi-rias,  iv.  727; 
f>f  .\/,otus,  iv.  737;  of  Mansoiira,  iv.  764;  of 
Houviiifs  (121.1),  iv.  7'^^-;  of  Hoiiviiics  (1340), 
v.  5.1;  of  Kciiilwoith,  iv.  785;  of  Ivvc-sham, 
iv.  7.86;  of  VviuloiiiL',  iv.  7.89;  of  Coiirliay, 
V.  46;  of  Crvt-y,  v.  5.1,  116;  of  I'oilit-rs  (1356I, 
V.  57;  of  Aj;iiK'oiirt,  v.  67,  128;  of  Moutllicri, 
V.  76;  of  Naiu-y,  v.  79;  of  Sem])aoh,  v.  92;  of 
Taiiia.|il)i.'ij.;,  v.  95;  of  St.  Jaiiius,  v.  105;  of 
Itaiiuoikliimi,  v.  112;  of  Shrt'wsliiiry,  v.  125; 
of  'Ivukislmvy,  v.  137;  of  Mortiiiior's  Cross, 
V.  133:  of  liosworlh  k'u'ld,  v.  ].|o;  of  A^iia- 
dollo,  v.  ,149;  of  I'avia,  v.  206-208;  of  Soiway 
Moss,  V.  225;  of  Ivry,  v.  263;  of  Niim.'Kii<-'ii, 
V.  30,=;;  o(  .St.idllooii,  V.  323;  of  l<LM])Sic  (1631), 
V.  329;  of  Iai'Ii,  V.  .^33;  of  I.iit/.i'ii,  v.  334; 
of  B<lKi-liill.  vi.  .|oi;  of  Marstoii  Moor,  vi. 
403;  ol  Nasidiy,  vi.  .104;  of  Worccsltr,  vi. 
403;  of  Dunhar,  vi.  .112;  of  tlu'  I)owii.s,  vi. 
427;  of  Sokliav,  VI.  429;  ol  lliL-  Jioviu',  vi. 
445;  of  M<iiis,  vi.  449;  of  I, a  IIoKiii.','vi.  454  ; 
of  lilciihitiii,  vi.  .(62;  of  Ramillii'S,  vi.  463; 
of  Mali>la<|iu.t,  vi.  .164  ;  of  I'olt.iva,  vi.  477;  of 
Cullodiii,  vi.  511;  of  l.'oiiti.-iioy,  vi,  516;  of 
.I'vlirliclUii,  vi.  520;  of  IIohoiiTricdln.'rK,  vi. 
.5,3-;  of  DfttiiiKcn,  vi.  532;  of  KcssclsiUirf, 
vi.  534;  of  I.ohositz,  vi.  539;  of  Kolliu,  vi. 
540;  of  Uossh.uh,  vi.  542';  of  I.cutlR'n,  vi. 
544-549.  of  Zonidorf,  vi.  550;  of  Ilochkirch, 
vi.   551;   of  Kiiiicrsdorf,   vi.   551;   of  Tor,i;au, 


vi.  .553;  of  T,icKiiilz,  vi.  ,5.53;  of  I^txiiiKlou, 
vi.  593;  of  lUiiikfr  Hill,  vi.  594;  of  Long 
Island,  vi.  600-601  ;  of  White  I'lains,  vi.  601; 
of  TicnloM,  vi.  602;  of  Princeton,  vi.  603- 
60.1;  of  ficniis's  Heights,  vi.  605-606  ,  of  Jirau- 
(lywine,  vi.  606;  of  Gerniantown,  vi.  607' 
of  Monmouth,  vi.  609;  of  Sanders'  Creek, 
vi.  613;  of  Cowpens,  vi.  615;  of  Guilford, 
vi.  615;  of  Ilobkirk's  Hill,  vi.  6r5;  of  Jviitaw 
Sjirings,  vi.  616;  of  Jeniappes,  vi.  658;  of 
1/odi,  vi.  683;  of  Arcole,  vi.  6S3 ;  of  I'yra- 
niids.  vi.  689;  of  the  Nile,  vi.  6.89;  of  Ab- 
oukir,  vi.  690;  of  Cassano, 'vi.  692;  of  Ma- 
rengo, vi.  699;  of  Holienlinden,  vi.  700- 
701;  of  Ansterlitz,  vi.  709;  of  Trafalgar,  vi 
711;  of  Jena,  vi.  715;  of  Auerstadt,  vi, 
715;  of  Ivylan,  vi.  717;  of  Krieclland,  vi, 
717;  of  Coruiina,  vi.  725;  of  Wagrani,  vi. 
726;  of  Taic:vera,  vi.  734;  of  Albuera,  vi. 
735;  of  Salaniai;-;a,  vi.  736;  of  Sniolciisko, 
vi.  742;  of  norodino,  vi.  742;  of  l.iitzeu, 
vi.  747;  of  Bautzen,  vi.  748;  of  Dresden, 
vi.  7,50;  of  Katsbacli,  vi.  750;  of  Ijeipsic, 
{1813),  vi.  750;  of  Vittoria,  vi.  753;  of  Water- 
loo, vi.  760-765;  of  ],ake  Krie,  vi.  782;  of 
the  Th.iines,  vi.  782;  of  Niagara,  vi.  7S5; 
of  Chiiipewa,  vi.  784-785;  of  I'lattsbiirg,  vi. 
7S5;  of  New  Orleans,  vi.  786-787;  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, vii.  70;  of  I'alo  .'Vlto,  vii.  73;  of  Resaca 
de  la  l*idnia,vii.  73;  of  Hueiia  Vista,  vii.  76-77; 
of  Cerro  Oordo,  vii,  78;  of  Churubusco,  vii. 
79;  of  Clia])ultepec,  vii.  79;  of  Hull  Run,  vii. 
112;  of  Springfield,  vii.  113;  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
vii.  115;  of  Mill  Spring,  vii.  117;  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  vii.  118;  of  Pea  Ridge,  vii.  119;  of 
Perryville,  vii.  121;  of  Inka,  vii.  121;  of  Cor- 
intli,  vii.  121;  of  Murfrcesboro,  vii.  121-122; 
of  Pair  Oaks,  vii.  12.1;  the  Seven  Days',  vii. 
124-126;  of  Malvern  Hill,  vii.  126;  of  Chautilly, 
vii.  I  26  ;  of  South  Mountain,  vii.  126;  of  .\ntie- 
lani,  vii.  127;  of  P'redericksburg,  vii.  128-129; 
of  Jackson,  vii.  130-132;  of  Champion  Hills, 
vii.  132;  of  Chickiiniauga,  vii.  135;  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  vii.  136;  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
vii.  136-137  ;  of  Knox  vi  lie,  vii.  137  ;  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  vii.  139  ;  of  C.ettyslnirg,  vii.  141-143;' 
of  Resaca,  vii.  147;  of  Keiiesaw,  vii.  147;  of 
.Mlanta,  vii.  147-148;  of  Prankliu,  vii.  148;  of 
Nashville,  vii.  149;  of  Aver.-isborongh,  vii.  150; 
of  Bentonsville,  vii.  150-151;  of  Mobile  Hay, 
vii.  152;  of  Wilderness,  vii.  156-157;  of  Spott- 
sylvaiiia  Court  House,' vii.  156;  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, vii.  157;  of  'Winchester,  vii.  158-159;  of 
Cedar  Creek,  vii.  159;  of  I'ive  I'orks,  vii.  160; 
of  Isly,  viii.  482 ;  of  Magenta,  viii.  667;  of  Sol- 
ferino,  viii.  667-668;  of  Novara,  viii.  661;  of 
Sa<lowa,  viii.  610-61  i  ;  of  Spicheren,  viii.  525; 
of  Couicelles,  viii.  525;  of  Mars-la-Tonr,  viii. 
525-526;  of  Oravclottc,  viii.  526;  of  Beaumonl, 
viii.  527;  of  .Sedan,  viii.  527-528;  of  I,e  Mans, 
viii.  533;  of  Montebello,  viii.667;  of  Alma,  viii. 
707;  of  Balakl.iva,  viii.  707-708;  of  Inkerman, 
viii.  710;  of  Tchcrnaya,  viii.  711;  of  Navarino, 
vii.  258-259;  viii.  724;  of  Tnndja  Brook,  viii. 
728;  of  Plevna,  viii.  729;  of  Shenovo,  viii.  732  ; 
of  Pa-li-kao,  viii.  81 1. 

I!aiiT/.1';n,  Battle  of,  vi.  748. 

Bavarians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  397. 

Bayard,  Chi.;vai.iicr,  Death  of,  v.  205. 

JiAVARi),  Thomas  K.,  Secretary  of  stale,  vii. 
222. 

Bavonnk,  Napoleon's  Conference  at,  vi.  721-722. 

Ba/.aini.;,  Marsiiai,,  Coininander  of  I'rcnch  in 
P"ranc<i-I*rnssian  war,  viii.  525-531  ;  coojied 
up   in    Metz,  viii.  526;   surrender  of,  viii.  5.';I. 
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BEAC0NSPIEI,D,  Title    of  coufitrcd    on    Disraeli, 

vii.  419-420. 
Beachaknais,  EL'GENK,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  vi.  707; 

loyally  of,  vi.   750-752;  surrender.s  kingdom 

of  Italy,  vi.  757. 
Beaumarchais,  Jlinister  of   Louis  XVI.,  vi.  6<jS. 
Beau.monT,  Battle  of,  viii.  527. 
BEauuec.akd,    p.  T.,  Takes   Sumter,  vii.   107;  at 

Pittslnirg  Laniliug,  vi.  118. 
BeckeT,  Thomas  a,  IJreak  of  with  Henry  II.,  iv. 

777-77«;  "iiirtlcr  of,  iv.  779. 
Bed-chamuer  Question,  Account  of,  vii.  2S4. 
Bedeoki),  Dukic  oe,  Aids  the  Hurgundians,  v.  69- 

70;  regent  of  France,  v.  1,^0. 
Beecher,  lIi:.VRV  Ward,  Death  of,  vii.  227. 
Beggars,  Plead  for  liberty,  v.  299. 
BEr„  Worship  and  attributes  of,  i.  1,^3. 
BeLGHt.m,    .Vnnexed   to   Holland,  vi.   757;   revolu- 
tion  in,   viii.  588-589;    independence   of,  viii. 

5S9. 
Belgrade,   Captured  by  Turks,  vi.  522;   retaken 

by  Ivugene,  vi.  523. 
Belisaril'S,  General  of  Justinian,  iii.  354;  fortunes 

and  wrongs  of,  iii.  354-355;    sent  against  tile 

Vandals,  iv.  413;  subdues  Italy,  iv.  414. 
BEL-Kuuur,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 
Bei,i„  Prof  A.  C,  Invents  telephone,  vii.  209. 
Bel,-Nimrod,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  133. 
Bei-US  (see  Bell),  Worship  of,  i.  133;  temple  of,  i. 

260-261. 
Belzuncr,  Bishop,  Benefactor  of  Marseilles,  vi. 

512- 

Bemis's  Heights,  Battle  of,  vi.  605-606. 

Benedick,  Makshai.,  Commands  Austrians  in 
P'ranco-Austrian  war,  viii.  610-61 1. 

BENEDETTI,  Ambassador  of  Na])oleon  III.  at  Ber- 
lin, viii.   523;    insults  King  William,  viii.  523. 

BENEVENTUM,  Battle  of,  iii.  146. 

Ben-IIadad,  Defeated  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  i.  170. 

Bijni-Hassan,  Inscriptions  of,  i.  56-57. 

Bennu,  Myth  of,  i.  90. 

Bentinck!  Lord  George,  Leader  of  Tories,  vii. 

3'2- 
BenT()NSVIU,e,  Battle  of,  vii.  150-151. 
Brotric,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  448. 
Berengar,  King  of  Italy,  iv.  557-558. 
Berkei,p!y,  Sir  Wiei.iam,  Governor  of  Virginia, 

vi.  499-50O- 
Berlin,   Insurrection   in,  viii.  593;    congress  of, 

viii.  732-733- 
Beki.iiv  Decree,  Issued  by  Napoleon,  vi.  716. 
Bernadotte,    Prince   of   Ponte    Corvo,   vi.   714; 

defeats  Prussians,  vi.  715;  adopted  by  Charles 

XIII.  vi.  738;  appeals  to  Alexander,  vi.  738; 

enters  France,  vi.  753. 
Ber.nard,  King  of  Italy,  iv.  539-540. 
Bernard,    Saint,    Master   of  the   Templars,  iv. 

704;   preaches   Second   Crusade,  iv.  712,  715, 

717- 
Bern  HARD    OF    Saxe-Weimar,    Leader    in    the 

Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.  334,  336,  337,  338,  339. 
BeR')Si;s,  Notice  of,  i.  iii. 
BiJRTH'ER,  General,  Commands   French  Army 

in  Italy,  vi.  685-686;  made  jfrince  of  Wagram, 

vi.  727. 
BeThlen  Gahor,  Protestant  leader  of  Hungary, 

V.  320;  makes  peace,  v.  323. 
BeuST,  Count  von,  Austrian  prime  minister,  vii. 

198. 
BiBARS,  Founder  of  Mameluke  Dynasty,  iv.  764; 

conquest  of,  in  Syria,  iv.  766-767. 
Bible,    Translated    into    Greek,    iii.    289,    into 

Gothic,  iv.   398;    into   German,  v.   198,    215; 

into  English,  vi.  3S9. 
BiBRAX,  Battle  of,  iii.  230. 


BinuLUS  Marcus,  Consul  with  Caesar,  iii.  227. 

BiLiT,  Worship  of,  i.  136-137. 

Bin,  Worship  of,  i.  135. 

HiRS  NimrlD,  Description  of,  i.  263-265. 

BisalTia,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  614. 

liiSHOi'S  OE  Ro.Mi;,  Growth  of  jjower  of,  iii.  332. 

Bismarck,  Otto  von.  In  Pans,  viii.  518;  acces- 
sion of  to  power,  viii.  604  ;  greatness  of  mani- 
fested, viii.  6(i6,  611,  638;  baflles  Na])<)leon, 
viii.  613;  has  him  in  charge  after  Sedan  viii. 
528-529;  ascendency  of  in  Pru.ssia,  viii.  606- 
654;  at  Congress  of  Berlin,  viii.  732. 

BiTTENFELD,  General,  Commands  Prussian 
forces  in  war  witli  Austria,  viii.  610. 

Bitumen,  Used  for  mortar,  i.  125. 

Black  Death,  Scourges  Northern  F.urope,  v.  89, 
117-118,-  151-152;  in  London,  vi.  428. 

Black  Hawk  War,  Account  of,  vii.  51-52. 

Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Guienne,  v.  57;  career 
of  on  the  Continent,  v.  57,  61-62,  118-119. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  Secretary  of  State,  vii.  204, 
237  ;  candidate  for  Presi(lency,  vii.  220. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral  of  Ivngland,  vi.  417,  420. 

Blanc,  Louis,  I'rench  historian,  viii.  497. 

Blanco,  Guzman,  President  of  Venezuela,  viii. 
786. 

Blenhicim,  Battle  of,  vi.  462. 

BLiJCHER,  General  Geuhard,  At  Katsbach,  vi. 
750;  enters  France,  vi.  753;  beaten  i.y  Na- 
poleon at  Brienne,  vi.  753  ;  wins  at  Laon,  vi. 
753;  in  Belgium,  vi.  760;  at  Waterloo,  vi.  763. 

Blue  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  30. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  Contriver  of  South  Sea  Scheme, 
vi.  504. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  111.  285. 

Boccaccio,  Mentioned,  v.  146. 

Boethius,  Life  and  work  of,  iv.  411-412. 

BcEMUND  of  Tarr.nto,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, iv.  680,  681,  683,  6S7,  689,  690,  691,  694; 
captured  by  the  Turks,  iv.  697. 

BaCOTiA.  Description  of,  ii.  453;  independence  of, 
ii.  562. 

BcEOTiAN  Migration,  Account  of,  ii.  512. 

BcEUF,  Baron  lE,  French  minister  of  war,  viii. 

524. 

BOHICMIANS,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

Boili:au,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

BoKENRAN,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

BoLESLAS,  King  of  Poland,  iv.  659. 

BoLivVN,  Anni:,  Captivates  Henry  VIII.,  v.  217; 
married  by  him,  v.  219;  put  away  and  exe- 
cuted, V.  221-222. 

BOLiv.\R,  SiMO.M,  Liberator  of  Columbia,  viii.  78^^ 

Bonaparte,  Ji;romE,  Marriage  trouble  of,  vi. 
720-721 ;  leads  corps  of  Grand  Armj',  vi,  740; 
abdicates  throne  of  Westphalia,  vi.  750. 

Bonaparte,  JosiU'H,  Grand  elector  of  empire,  vi. 
706;  king  of  two  Sicilies,  vi.  714;  king  of 
Spain,  vi.  722;  abandons  Spain,  vi.  753. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  Constable  of  enii>ire,  vi.  706; 
king  of  Holland,  vi.  730;  troubles  of  with  Na- 
poleon, vi.  730-73 1  • 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  A  specter  of  the 
F'rench  Republic,  viii.  499-502;  sketch  of, 
viii.  500-501 ;  member  of  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, viii.  501 ;  President  of  the  Republic, 
viii.  502;  administration  of,  viii.  502-506; 
coup  d'etat  of,  viii.  505-506;  chosen  emperor, 
viii.  506;  attempts  to  assassinate,  viii.  509- 
510;  invades  Italy,  viii.  511;  interferes  in 
Mexico,  vii.  170-172;  viii.  513-514.  775;  po- 
litical troubles  of,  viii.  514,  519,  520;  goes  to 
war  with  Prussia,  viii.  523;  course  of  during 
Franco-Prussian  war,  viii.  523-529;  death  of, 
viii.  551. 
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BoXAPARTE,  NapolEOX,  Birth  of,  vi.  575;  at 
Toulon,  vi.  670;  sketch  of,  vi.  670-671;  puts 
ilowii  mob  in  Paris,  vi.  6S2 ;  first  ItaHan  cam- 
paign of,  vi.  683-685;  concludes  treaty  of, 
Campo  Formio,  vi.  685;  Egyptian  campaign  of, 
vi.  689-691  ;  chosen  first  consul,  vi.  694; 
policy  of,  vi.  697-699;  second  Italian  campaign 
of,  vi.  699-700;  elected  consul  for  life,  vi.  702; 
attempt  to  assassinate,  vi.  705;  elected  em- 
peror, vi.  705  ;  Austrian  campaign  of,  vi.  707- 
711;  punishes  Frederick  William  III.,  vi. 
710-713;  sets  up  the  Bonapartes,  vi.  714; 
overthrows  German  empire,  vi.  714-715; 
issues  decrees  against  Great  Britain,  vi.  "JiS; 
overwhelms  Prussia,  vi.  717;  makes  peace 
with  Russia,  vi.  717-718;  deposes  Bragan^as, 
vi.  720;  Spanish  complication  of,  vi.  721-722; 
invades  Spain,  vi.  725;  crushes  Austria,  vi. 
725-727  ;  divorces  Josephine  ,  vi.  728;  marries 
Maria  Louisa,  vi.  729-730 ;  deposes  King 
Louis,  vi.  730-731  ;  persecutes  De  Stael,  vi. 
732-734;  invades  Russia,  vi.  740;  Russian  cam- 
paign of,  vi.  740-746;  campaigns  of  in  1S13, 
vi.  747-752 ;  pressed  by  the  allies,  vi.  753  ; 
abdicates,  vi.  754 ;  returns  from  Elba,  vi. 
757;  struggle  of  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
vi.  759-760;  at  Waterloo,  vi.  760-765;  sec- 
ond abdiction  of,  vi.  765;  banishment  and 
death  of,  vi.  765-766;  finieral  of,  vi.  766;  in- 
influcnce  ot  on  civilization,  vi.  768. 

Bonapartes,  Table  of,  viii.  506. 

Bonds  ok  the  United  States,  I.ssuance  of,  vii. 
165-166. 

Boniface,  Defends   Africa   against   the   Vandals, 

iii-  .-^43  ;  iv.  427-429- 
Boniface  VIII.,  Quarrel  of,  with  Philip  the  Fair, 

V.  47;  struck  by  Colonna,  v.  48. 
Booth,  John  Wilkes,  .■\ssassinates  Lincoln,  vii. 

167. 
B0Rr,i.\  Cesare,  Career  of,  v.  147. 
Borodino,  Battle  of,  vi.  742. 
BORSIPPA,  Description  of,  i.  265. 
Bosnia,  Atrocities  in,  viii.  726. 
B0SNl.\NS,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  40a. 
BoSR.\,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  463-464. 
BossuET,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 
Boston,  Founding   of,  vi.  486;  siege    of,  vi.    594- 

597- 

Boston  Ma.ssacre,  Account  of,  vi.  592 

Boston  Port  Eii,i„  Passage  of,  vi.  592. 

Boston  Tea  Partv,  Account  of,  vi.  592. 

BOSWORTH  F'lEl.D,  Battle  of,  v.  140. 

Botany  B.\y,  Penal  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
viii.  842. 

BoTHWEI.I,,  E-^RL  OF,  Third  husband  of  Mary 
Stuart,  V.  281  ;  end  of,  v.  2S1-282. 

BoTTi.EA,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  613. 

Eoui,an(;er,  GenER.m.,  Minister  of  War,  viii. 
574  ;  leader  of  Anti-German  party,  viii.  574- 
576  ;  downfall  of,  viii.  577. 

BofRBAKi,  Defejited  by  Manteuffel,  viii.  535. 

BouRiNoT  John  Cii'.ORC.E,  Views  of  respecting 
future  Canada,  viii.  756-757. 

BouRiiON,  Constable  of  Francis  I.,  v.  205-206; 
fortuiies  of,  v.  208;  death  of,  v.  210. 

BouRnoN  Duke  of,  Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  vi. 
5I.S- 

BouRnf)N  Dynasty,  Displayed,  v.  242;  looks  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  v.  258;  ascendency  of,  v. 
261-266,  323-339;  vi.  439-469,  511-518;  over- 
throw of,  vi.  653-662;  restoration  of,  vi.  754- 
757, -767;  second  reign  of,  viii.  457-47S;  pro- 
scription of,  viii.  572. 

BoirviNES,  Battle  of  (1214),  iv.  782;  battle  of  (1340), 
V.  54. 


BovLE,  Robert,  Mentioned,  vi.  439. 

BoYNE,Battle  of,  vi.  445. 

BozON,  King  of  Provence,  iv.  547. 

BozzARis,  M.\RCO,  Leader  of  Greek  patriots,  viii. 

723- 
Braddock,  Campaign  of  in  Pennsylvania,  vi.  563. 
Bradford,  William,  Governor  of  Plymouth,  vi. 

485. 
BR.\GANg.\,  Hou.se  of,  deposed  by  Napoleon,  vi. 

720;  instituted  in  Brazil,  viii.   790-791. 
Bragg,  General  Braxton,  At  Bucna  Vista,  vii. 

77,  at    Perryville,  vii.    121;    at    Murfreesboro, 

vii.   121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  vii.  135. 
Brake,  Tycho,  Discoveries  of,  v.  269. 
Brahmins,  Influence  of  on  Sepoys,  vii.  346-347. 
Brandenburg,  Province  of,  iv.  556. 
Brandywine,  Battle  of,  vi.  606. 
Br.-^zil,  Summary  of  historv'  of,  viii.  789-794. 
Bread  Riot,  In  Paris,  vi.  677. 
Breckinridgf:,  John  C,  Vice-President  of  United 

States,  vii.  96;  candidate  for  President,  vii.  loi. 
Brennis,  Chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  iii.  131. 
Bricks,  Used  in  Chahkean  structures,  i.  124-125; 

employed  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-268. 
Bridges,  The  principal  iu  the  United  States,  vii. 

213-215- 

Bright,  John,  Agitates  the  repeal  of  corn  laws, 
vii.  307,  310;  denounces  Adullamites,  vii.  395; 
in  Gladstone  Cabinet,  vii.  406. 

Brisson,  M.,  Ministry  of,  viii.  569. 

Britain,  Invaded  by  Caesar,  iii.  231;  conquered 
by  Claudius,  iii.  27S-2S0;  revolt  in,  iii.  285; 
conquest  of  by  Agricola,  iii.  297;  invaded  by 
Severus,  iii.  316. 

BriTw.alda,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  446. 

Brougham,  Henry,  Notice  of ,  vii.  277. 

Brown,  John,  Insurrection  of,  vii.  100. 

Bruce,  Robert  the  Elder,  Mentioned,  iv.  788. 

Bruce,  Robert  the  Younger,  Leader  of  the 
Scots,  V.  no;  career  of,  v.  110-112;  becomes 
king,  V.  112;  defeated  b\-  Edw-ardlll.,  v.  113. 

BRnNF:H.\i;T,  Princess  of  Austrasia,  iv.  437. 

Bruno,  St.,  Founds  Order  of  La  Chartreuse,  iv. 
602. 

Brunswick,  Charles  William,  Duke  of.  Issues 
proclamation  against  France,  vi.  651-652;  de- 
feated at  Jemappes,  vi.  65S. 

Brussels,  Insurrection  in,  viii.  588. 

Bruttium,  Description  of,  iii.  43--[4. 

Brutus,  Junius,  Tradition  of,  iii.  113;  expels  the 
Tarquins,  iii.  114;  consul,  iii.  115. 

Brutus  M.\rcus,  Conspires  against  Csesar,  iii. 
246;  participates  in  the  as.sa.ssination,  iii. 
248;  routed  at  Philippi,  iii.  253;  kills  him- 
self, iii.  253. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Death  of,  vii.  203. 

Brydon,  Doctor,  Survivor  of  Cabul,  vii.  296,  366. 

Bucephalia,  Founding  of,  ii.  659. 

BuCH-\N.\N,  James,  FUected  President,  vii.  96;  ad- 
ministration of,  vii.  96-104. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of.  Supports  Richard  of 
Gloucester,  v.  13S;  rebels,  v.  139;  is  executed, 
V.  140. 

Buckingham,  Duke   of,  Minister  of  Charles  I., 

vi.  3S9-39'. 
BUCKNER,  General  S.  B.,  Surrenders  Donelson, 

vii.  iiS. 
Buddhism,  Introduced  into  Japan,  viii.  820. 
BuELL,  Don  Carlos,  Union  general  in  Kentucky 

and  Tenncs.see,  vii.  1 17-121. 
Buena  \'ista,  Battle  of,  vii.  76-77. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Sketch  of,  viii.  794-795. 
Buffalo,  The,  Native  to  Babylonia,  i.  254. 
Bulgaria,    International    difficulties    concerning 

viii.  738-740. 
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Bulgarians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  404-405 ;  resist 
the  Crusaders,  iv.  670-671. 

Bull  Run,  Battles  of,  vii.  112,  126, 

BuLWER,  Edward  Lvtton,  Notice  of,  vii.  277; 
legislates  for  British  America,  vii.  376. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  vi.  594. 

BuNYAN,  John,  Author  of  Pilgrim^s  Progress, 
vi.  437- 

Burgesses,  |House  of.  In  Virginia,  vi.  498-499. 

Burgesses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  General  char- 
acter of,  v.  32-34. 

Burgoyne,  Gener.\l  John,  Arrives  at  Boston, 
vi.  594;  invades  New  York,  vi.  605;  campaign 
of,  vi.  605-606;  surrender  of,  vi.  606. 

BurGundlvnS,  Tribal  history  of,  i\-.  395-397; 
faction  of  France,  v.  66;  struggle  of  with  the 
Armagnacs,  v.  66-74. 

Burial,  Method  of  among  the  Chaldteans,  i. 
126. 

Burke  and  Wills  Expedition,  Historj-  of,  viii. 

849-851. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Impeaches  Warren  Hastings, 

vi.  573-574- 
Burke,    Robert    O'Har.a,   Australian   explorer, 

viii.  S49. 
Burke,  Thomas  Henry,  Assassinated  in  Phoenix 

Park,  vii.  433. 
Burleigh,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  v.  279. 
Burhngame,  Anson,  American  ambassador   to 

China,  viii.  S11-S12;  ambassador  of  China  to 

the  Western  Powers,  viii.  Si  2. 
Burmah,  Conquest  of  by  Great  Britain,  vii.  262- 

263. 
Burnside,    General   Ambrose   E.,   Commands 

Federal    squadron,  vii.   120;   supersedes  Mc- 

Clellan,  vii.  128;  superseded  by  Hooker,  vii. 

139- 

Burr,  .^.aron.  Elected  Vice-President,  vi.  776 ; 
kills  Hamilton,  \'i.  778;  conspiracy  of,  vi. 
778. 

Burrus,  Master  of  the  Praetorians,  iii.  281;  mur- 
dered, iv.  840. 

Bustamente,  Gener.al,  President  of  Mexico, 
viii.  772. 

BuTan,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Bute,  Lord,  Minister  of  George  III.,  \i.  571. 

Butler,  GENER-i^L  B.  F.,  In  Mexican  war,  vii.  74; 
at  F'ortress  Monroe,  vii.  iii;  commandant  at 
New  Orleans,  vii.  120;  on  the  James,  vii.  157; 
candidate  for  President,  vii.  220. 

Butler,    Samuel,    Poet    of    the    Cavaliers,    vi. 

439- 
Byng,  Admiral,   Commands   English   navy,   vi. 

503. 

Byron,  Admiral,  Commands  British  fleet  against 
Americans,  vi.  610. 

Byron,  Lord,  Quoted,  i.  140;  ii.  456,  544,  551; 
iii.  37,  62,  83,  221,  222;  V.  38;  vi.  724;  es- 
pouses cause  of  Greece,  viii.  724. 

c. 

CABAL,  Ascendency  of,  vi.'429. 

Cabot,   John,  Discovers  North  America,  v.  177- 

178. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  Traces  the  coast-line  of  North 

America,  v.  17S;    future  career  of,  v.  178-179. 
Cabral,  Pedro  Aly.^REZ,  explores  Brazilian  coast, 

viii.  789. 
Cabul,  War  of  England  in,  vii.  292-29S. 
Cadmus,  Introduces  Greek  .Alphabet,  ii.  466. 
CadwalLader,  Overthrown   by   the   Saxons,  iv. 

446. 
Caijn,  Treaty  of,  iv.  642. 
Cesar,  Caius.     (See  Caligula.) 


C^SAR,  Julius,  Plans  conquest  of  Parthia,  ii. 
427;  his  Com incularies,  iii.  71,  230;  supports 
Pompeius,  iii.  21S-219;  sketch  of,  iii.  226- 
227;  sent  to  Spain,  iii.  227;  elected  cousul, 
iii.  227;  assigned  to  Gaul,  iii.  229;  begins  war 
with  the  Gauls,  iii.  230;  inv.-'des  German j', 
iii.  230-231;  lands  in  Britain,  iii.  231;  con- 
quers Gaul,  iii.  231-232;  oppost.  I  by  Pompe- 
ius, iii.  235  ;  attempts  reconciliaiion  with  the 
Optimatcs,  iii.  235-236;  breaks  with  the  Pom- 
peiaus,  iii.  236-237;  crosses  the  Rubicon,  iii. 
237;  overthrows  the  Pom]>eians,  iii.  23S-240; 
reduces  Egypt  and  the  East,  iii.  240-241 ; 
quells  the  mutiueers,  iii.  241-242;  in  the  as- 
cendant, iii.  244;  triumphs,  iii.  245;  reforms 
of,  iii.  245-246;  conspiracy  against,  iii.  246; 
assassination  of,  iii.  24S;  funeral  of,  iii.  250; 
family  of,  iii.  267. 

Cesar,  OcT.wianus,  Patronizes  literature,  iii.  72  ; 
heir  of  Julius,  iii.  250-251  ;  claims  the  succes- 
sion, iii.  251;  member  of  Second  Triumvirate, 
iii.  251;  defeats  Brutas  and  Cassius,  iii.  253; 
overthrows  Lepidus,  iii.  255;  pacifies  Rome, 
iii.  25S;  in  the  ascendant,  iii.  258-262;  em- 
peror, iii.  265-273;  administrative  methods 
of,  iii.  265-266;  policy  of  iii.  26S;  reforms  of, 
iii.  26S-269;  death  and  heirs  of,  iii.  271. 

Calabria,  Description  of,  iii.  43. 

Cal.'^.h,  Ruins  of,  i.  160;  capital  of  Assyria,  i. 
169. 

Calais,  Taken  by  Edward  lU.,  v.  116. 

Calcutta,  Capital  of  British  India.  (See  Sepoy 
Rebellion.) 

C.\LEND.\R,  Reform  of,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  v.  261- 
262. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Vice-President  of  fnited 
States,  vii.  46. 

California,  Subjugated  b}'  Fremont,  vii.  75;  dis- 
covery of  gold  in,  vii.  81-82;  admission  of, 
vii.  S6-87. 

Caliph.\TE,  Of  Cordova,  Established,  iv.  510. 

C.\LIPH.\TE,  Of  Damascus,  History  of,  iv.  493- 
508. 

Caliphate,  Of  Medina,  History  of,  iv.  460-50S. 

Caligi:la,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  276;  cruelties 
of  iii.  276-277;  blasphemy  of,  iii.  277;  murder 
of,  iii.  277. 

Cahxtines,  Faction  of  Hussites,  v.  100. 

Callias,  Peace  of  i.  366;  ii.  562. 

Callinus,  Account  of,  ii.  469. 

Calonne,  .\le.xandre  de,  Finance  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.,  vi.  632. 

Calvin,  John,  Genevese  reformer,  v.  235;  formu- 
lates  his  theology,  v.   236;    doctrines   of,  v. 

236-237-  .  ^  ,      .        , 

Calvinis.m,   Doctrines  of,   v.    236-237,    basis    of 

faction  in  Netherland,  v.  314. 
CambacerES,  Jean  J.\coues,  Consul  of  l-"rance, 

vi.  697;  .\rch  Chancellor  of  Empire,  vi.  705. 
Cambvses,  The  Elder,  Reign  of,  i.  344. 
C.ambvses,  The  Younger,  King  of  Persia,  i.  351; 

invades  Egypt,   i.  352;    overwhelmed  in  the 

desert,   i.  353;   kiUs   Apis,  i.  353;    death    of, 

i-  355  ;  character  of  i.  355. 
Camel,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  757,  75S. 
Camel,  The,  Native  of  Babylonia,  i.  254. 
Camillus,  Expels  the  Gauls  from  Italy,  iii.  130; 

career  of,  iii.  133,  135. 
C.\MPANIA,  Description  of,  iii.  45;  subdued  by  the 

Romans,  iii.  139. 
Campbell,    Sir    Archibald,    Downfall    of,    vi. 

433- 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  British  general  in  Sepoy 

war,  vii.  363-365. 
Campus  Martius,  Notice  of,  iii.  iij. 
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Canada.  (Si-l-  Nezt'  France  :  a\^o  /hiwi'ua)/  J\c'V- 
olulion,  viii.  746,  747;  and  War  of  jSi2.)  Iii- 
surreclioii  in,  vii.  58,  viii.  748,  (hreateued  by 
Fenians,  viii.  75.'?,  753;  early  history  of,  viii. 
745-747;  laler  liistorv  of,  viii.  747-759,  pop- 
ular reform  iu,  viii.  753,  754,  recent  growth 
of.  viii.  7,-  ,-764. 

Caxadiax  1"   ^:iFic  Railw.w,  Notice  of,  viii.  755. 

Caxbv,  liiiMiKAl.    IMurdered  by  Modocs,  vii.  185. 

Ca.nx.H,  I'.ittle  of,  iii.   166. 

Cannim'..  ('. i;iir(".e,  INIinistry  of,  vii.  261. 

Ca.n'TON,  Bombarded  by  British,  viii.  810,  surren- 
der (jf,  viii.  810. 

CanrobmrT,  Puts  down  Parisian  insurrection, 
viii.  506. 

CANUi.Eit;s,  Tribune  of  Rome,  iii.  12S. 

Canute,  Proclaimed  king  of  England,  iv.  577; 
tradition  of,  iv.  57S. 

Capet,  Hfc.H.     (See  Hugh  Caf>et) 

Capetian  Dvxastv,  Establishment  of  in  France, 
iv.  59S;  ascendency  of,  iv.  59S-60S,  7S8-796; 
V.  45-52- 

Capitoline  Hill,  Peopled,  iii.  106;  buildings  on, 
iii.  no. 

Capitularies,  Of  Charlemagne,  iv.  533,  534. 

Capo  d'Jstria,  Count,  President  of  Greece,  viii. 
724. 

Cappadocians,  Notice  of,  i.  316. 

Captain  Jack,  Chief  of  the  Modocs,  vii.  1S5. 

C.'iPUA,  Taken  by  Hannibal,  iii.  164;  occupied  by 
Carthaginians,  iii.  167,  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  171 . 

C.-iRACALL.v.  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  316-317;  vices 
of,  iii.  317;  murder  of,  iii.  317. 

Caractacus,  Conquered  by  the  Romans,  iii.  27S- 
2S0. 

Carbonari,  Society  of  the,  viii..  657-65S. 

Carche-MISH,  Battle  of,  i.  70. 

Cardiga.v,  Earl  of,  Captain  of  Light  Brigade, 
viii.  709. 

CARlCATt:RE,  Practiced  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  19S- 
199;  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  270. 

Carlo:nl\n,  King  of  .\ustrasia,  iv.  440,  517. 

Carlovingian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  iv. 
440;  ascendency  of,  iv.  515-55S;  table  of,  iv. 
539;  character  of  later  kings  of,  iv.  5S9. 

Carmani.\,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  3S2. 

Carolina,  Colonization  of.  v.  367-36S. 

Caroline  of  Brandenburg,  Wife  of  George  H., 
vi.  506. 

Caroline,  Wife  of  George  IV.,  Note  on,  vii. 
264. 

Caroline  Islands,  Difficulties  concerning,  viii. 
648. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  Colonizes  New  Jersev, 
\-.  3A8. 

Carthai-.i;,  I'onnding  of,  iii.  14S  ;  early  history  of, 
iii.  148-149, -constitution  of,  iii.  149;  religion 
of,  iii.  149-150;  wars  of  with  Rome,  iii.  150- 
190;  destruction  of,  iii.  188. 

Carthaginians,  First  notices  of,  iii.  14S;  institu- 
tions of,  in  149,  character  of,  iii.  150;  war  of 
in  Sicily,  ui.  150-151;  first  conflict  of  with 
Rome,  iii.  151-156;  dominate  the  Mediler- 
rauean,  in.  157;  renew  the  war  with  Rome, 
iii.  159;  invade  Italy,  iii.  162;  conquered  by 
the  kom.ins,  iii.  176-190. 

Carthusian  Monks,  Order  of  established,  iv.  602. 

Cartier,  James,  Vovage  of  to  the  New  World  v 
1S4.  ■     - 

Carus,  Reign  of,  iii.  324. 

Casca,  Assassin  of  C;c-sar,  iii.  248. 

Cassano,  Battle  of,  vi.  692. 

Cassian  Way,  Description  of,  iii.  147. 

Cassiodorus,  Minister  of  Anialasontha,  iv.  413. 


Cassius,  Assassin  of  Caesar,  iii.  246-248;  commits 

suicide,  iii.  253. 
Cassius,  Spurius,  Proposes  agrarian  law,  iii.  124. 
Castes.  Of  the  E.gyptians,  i.  74-77. 
Castile,  Early  history  of,  v.  142-143. 
CaTaco.mbs,  Christian  art  iu,  iii.  64. 
Catesby,  Lord,  Gunpowder  conspirator,  vi.  378- 

,^S5. 
Catherine  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  vi.  478. 
Catherine  II  ,  Empress  of  Russia,  sketch  of,  vL 

579;  marries  Peter  HI.,  vi.  579;  has  him  stran- 
gled, vi.  5S0;  becomes,  Czarina,  vi.  580;  reign 

of,  vi.  580-5S2. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  Wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  v. 

202,  217;  divorced,  v.  219. 
Catiline,  Sketch  of,  iii.  220-221;  conspiracy  of, 

iii.    221;    confronted  by  Cicero,  iii.   221-223; 

overthrow  of,  iii.  223-225. 
CaTinat,  Marshal,  General  of  Louis   XIV.,  vi. 

454.  455.  459- 
CaTO,  Marcus  Porcius,  Senator  of  Rome,  iii.  180; 

advocates   destruction  of  Carthage,  iii.    186.; 

family  of,   iii.    242;   opposes   Cresar,  iii.  242; 

holds  Utica,  iii.  244;  death  of,  iii.  244. 
CaTo  the  Elder,  Sketch  of,  iii.  70;  as  a  reformer, 

iii.  195. 
Catullus,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73 
Caudine  Forks,  Battle  of,  iii.  140. 
Cavaignac,  General,  Candidate  for  Presidency 

of  French  Republic,  viii.  501. 
Cavaliers,  Name  of  royalist  party  in  England,  vL 

399- 
Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  Murder  of,  vii.  433. 
Cavour,  Camillo  Bknso,  Apparition  of,  viii.  660; 

Italian  minister  at  Paris,  viii.  511;  policy  and 

influence  of,  viii.  664-670. 
Cawnpore,  Massacre  of,  vii.  357-35S. 
Cecil,  Robert,  Minister  of  James  I.,  vi.  377,  385— 

3.86. 
Cecil,  William.     (See  Lord  Burleigh.) 
Cecrops,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 
Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of,  vii.  159. 
Celibacy,  Ouestion  of  iu  Papal  Church,  iv.  602. 
Cemeteries,  of  the  Chaldeans,  i.  126. 
Cemetery  Hill,  Position  at  Gettysburg,  vii.  142, 

143- 

Censorship,  Institution  of,  iii.  12,8. 

Census  of  The  United  States,  The  third,  vi. 
780;  the  ninth,  vii.  179;  the  tenth,  vii.  202-203. 

Centennial  Celebration,  Account  of,  vii.  188- 
190;  display  of  Japan  at,  viii.  S25  ;  display  of 
Australia  at,  viii.  833;  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, vii.  237-246. 

Centennial  of  French  Republic,  Celebrated, 
viii-  577-579- 

Central  Greece,  Description  of,  iii.  36-37. 

Centralization,  Tendency  towards  in  modem 
governments,  viii.  691-692. 

Ceremonial,  Of  the  Egyptian  court,  i.  73-74;  of 
the  Persian  court,  i.  335-336. 

Cerro  Gordo,  Battle  of,  vii.  78. 

Cesare.a,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

CeTEWayo,  King  of  the  Zulus,  vii.  425-426. 

Cethegus,  Conspirator  with  Catiline,  iii.  221. 

CH.5R0NEA,  Battle  of,  ii.  627. 

Chalcidice,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  613. 

Chald^A,  General  history  of,  i.  103-140;  country 
of,  i.  103-107;  people  and  language  of,  i.  108- 
ni;  chronology  and  annals  of,  i.  111-123; 
science  and  art  of,  i.  123-131;  religion  of,  i. 
132-140. 

Chald.Sa  (the  country),  Watered  by  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  i.  103-105;  shape  of,  i.  105;  as- 
pect of,  i.  105-106;  extent  of,  i.  106 ;  fertility 
of,  i.  106-107;  maritime  advantages  of,  i.  107. 
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Chald.Eans,    Ethuology  of,  i.   108-109;    charac- 
teristics of,  i.  iio-iii  ;  geuius  o*",  i.  128. 

Chai^dee  Tongue,  Cousidered,  i.  iii. 

Chalonitis,  Province  of,  i.  146. 

Chalons,  Battle  of,  iii.  345. 

Chaluli,  Battle  of,  i.  1S2. 

Chambord,  Count  of,  Death  of,  viii.  566. 

Champe,  Sergeant  John,  Attempts  to  capture 
Arnold,  vi.  614. 

Champion  Hili.s,  Battle  of,  vii.  132. 

Champollion,  Account  of,  i.  99-100. 

Chancellorsville,  Battle  of,  vii.  139. 

Ch.-vndler,  Zachariah,  Death  of,  vii.  203. 

Chang.arnier,  General,  Removed  from  com- 
mand, viii.  503. 

Chantillv,  Battle  of,  vii.  126. 

Ch.\pulTEPEC,  Battle  of,  vii.  79. 

Chara.y,  Notice  of  i.  204. 

Charette,  Retaliates  on  Revolutionists,  vi.  6S0. 

Chariot  Racing,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  515;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  S0-81. 

Charlemagne,  Accession  of,  iv.  441,  517;  war  of 
with  the  Lombards,  iv.  518-520;  visits  Rome, 
iv.  518-520;  makes  war  on  the  Saxons,  iv. 
520-524;  introduces  Christianity,  iv.  522-525  ; 
invades  Spain,  iv.  526;  is  repelled,  iv.  527; 
campaigns  of,  iv.  52S;  visits  Rome,  iv.  529; 
crowned  emperor,  iv.  529;  administrative 
system  of,  iv.  530-534;  patronizes  learning, 
iv.  534-536;  death  of,  iv.  536;  character  of,  iv. 

r.      537- 

Charles  I.  of  England,  Marries  Henrietta 
Maria,  vi.  389;  becomes  king,  vi.  3S9 ;  char- 
acter of,  vi.  3S9;  a  theorist,  vi.  390;  unpopu- 
larity of,  vi.  391 ;  financial  measures  of  vi. 
391-393;  breaks  with  Parliament,  vi.  393-394; 
atiandoiis  Strafford  and  Laud,  vi.  395;  retires 
to  Nottingham,  vi.  399 ;  at  war  with  Parlia- 
ment, vi.  401-405;  sold  by  the  Scots,  vi.  406- 
407;  in  power  6f  Parliament,  vi.  407-408;  con- 
demned and  executed,  vi.  409. 

Charles  IL  of  England,  Proclaimed  by  the 
Irish,  vi.  411  r  signs  the  Scotch  covenant,  vi. 
412;  nominal  king  of  Scotland,  vi.  412-417; 
goes  into  exile,  vi.  417;  restoration  of,  vi. 
423-424;  sketch  of,  vi.  424;  destroys  the 
Regicides,  vi.  425;  restores  episcopacy,  vi. 
426;  sells  Dunkirk,  vi.  426-427;  profligacy  of 
vi.  427;  institutes  the  Cabal,  vi.  429;  death  of, 
vi.  431;  character  of,  vi.  431. 

CHjVrlES  II.  OF  Spain,  An  invalid,  vi.  456 ;  who 
shall  succeed  him  ?  vi.  456-458. 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king.  v.  51  ; 
reign  of,  v.  52. 

Charles  IV.  of  Sp.4IN,  Deposed  by  Napoleon,  vi. 
721. 

Charles  V.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  51 ; 
aids  Henry  of  Trastamare,  v.  61  ;  opposed  by 
Charles  of  Navarre,  v.  63. 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  Accession  of,  v.  196; 
calls  Diet  of  Worms,  v.  197;  retires  to  Spain, 
V.  202  ;  relations  of  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis 
L,  V.  202-217;  calls  Diet  of  .\ugsburg,  v.  211  ; 
at  war  with  France,  v.  227;  reduces  Germany, 
V.  228-231 ;  abdicates,  v.  234;  in  Sau  Yuste, 
V.  235 ;  death,  v.  235. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  63; 
under  the  regency,  v.  63-64 ;  war  of  with  the 
English,  v.  65;  becomes  insane,  v.  65;  a  vic- 
tim of  faction,  v.  66  ;  death  of,  v.  69. 

Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor,  vi. 
465 ;  issues  Pragmatic  Sanction,  vi.  480,  508, 
514,  523;  troubles  of  concerning  Poland,  vi. 
523  ;  death  of,  vi.  525. 

Charles  VII.  ok  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  69; 


besieged  in  Orleans,  v.  70 ;  crowned  at  Rheims, 
V.  71-72;  reign  of,  v.  72-74. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  Marries  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany, V.  107;  crosses  the  Alps,  v.  149;  Italian 
campaign  of,  v.  149. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  246; 
ruled  b)'  his  mother,  v.  246-253 ;  prepares  for 
St.  Bartholomew,  v.  251;  in  the  massacre,  v. 
253 ;  terrors  and  death  of,  v.  255-257. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  Accession  of,  viii.  466; 
policy  of,  viii.  46S ;  family  of,  viii.  467-468 ; 
reign  of,  viii.  466-480;  abdication  of,  viii. 
479-4S0. 

Ch.arles  X.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi.  473. 

CmarlES  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi.  473. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Youth  and  education 
of,  vi.  473-474;  attacks  Zealand,  vi.  474;  dis- 
cipline of,  vi.  475  ;  raises  siege  of  Narva,  vi. 
475 ;  overruns  Poland,  vi.  476 ;  defeats  Peter 
the  Great,  vi.  477;  routed  at  Poltava,  vi.  477; 
a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  vi.  477-47S ;  returns  to 
Sweden,  vi.  480;  killed  at  F''rederickshall,  vi. 
481  ;  genius  of  vi.  481. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi.  720;  adopts 
Bernadolte,  vi.  738. 

Charles  Albert  II.  of  Bavaria,  Claims  Im- 
perial crown,  vi.  508,  514,  529;  crowned,  vi. 
530;  death  of,  vi.  532. 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  Resigns  crown  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  viii.  661  ;  champion  of  Ital- 
ian cause,  viii.  661. 

Ch.arles  Alexander  of  Lorraine,  Invades  Al- 
sace, vi.  516;  defeated  at  Leuthen,  vi.  544-549. 

Charles,  .\rchduke  of  Austria,  Claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  vi.  457-465;  becomes 
Emperor  Charles,  VI.,  vi.  465. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  opposes  Na- 
poleon, vi.  685,  692;  ruin  of,  vi.  709. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  At- 
tempt  of  to  regain  English  throne,  vi.  509- 

511- 

Charles  Ferdin.and  of  Berry,  Death  of,  vii.  417. 

Charles  M.artel,  Mayor  of  the  Franks,  iv.  439, 
516-517;  energy  of,  iv.  439,  516-517;  over- 
throws the  Moslems,  iv.  439-440,  511;  dishon- 
ored, iv.  511-512. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  iv. 

792-793- 
Charles  of  Luxembourg,  Elected  emperor,  v. 

90  ;  reign  of,  v.  90-91. 
Charles  of  Navarre,  Relations  of  with  King 

John,  V.  55-59- 
Charles  the  Bald,  Receives  Aquitaine,  iv.  541; 

conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  iv.  541-542 ;  reign 

of,  iv.  542-545- 
Charles  the   Bold,  Opposes  Louis  XL,  v.  75; 

fights  for  the  old  feudal  liberties,  v.  76;  im- 
prisons Louis,  v.  77 ;   leads  the  civil  war,  v. 

77-79;  is  killed,  v.  80. 
Ch.\rles  the  F.at,  King  of  F'rauce,  iv.  545  ;  reigu 

of,  iv.  545-549- 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  iv.  549; 

reign  of,  iv.  549-550,  553- 
Charleston,  Founding  of  v.  368;  defended  by 

Moultrie,  vi.  597;  taken   bj'  British,  vi.  612; 

captured  by  Sherman,  vii.  150. 
Charleston  Earthquake,  Account  of,  vii.  231- 

233- 
Chartism,  Rise  of  in  England,  vii.  280;  history 

of  vii,  2S0-284,  315-317. 
Chartists,  Their  principles,  vii.  280. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Secretary  of  treasury,  vii.  105, 

165 ;   presides   at   impeachment  of  Johnson, 

vii.   176;  Chief-justice,  vii.  228;  death  of,  vii 

187-18S. 
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Chateau  CambrESIS,  Treaty  of,  v.  242. 

Chaucer,  Siugs  at  Woodstock,  v.  124. 

Chen  Lan  Pin,  Chinese  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, viii.  S16. 

Cherry  Vauey,  Massscre  of,  vi.  610.    . 

Chicago,  Burning  of,  vii.  182-1S3. 

Chick.^mauga,  Battle  of,  vii.  135. 

Chick,^SAw  Bayou,  Attack  on  by  Sherman,  vii. 
121. 

ChildeberT,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  436. 

Childeric,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  431. 

Children's  Crusade,  History  of,  iv.  751. 

Chim,  Independence  of  acliieved,  viii.  798. 

Chii.peric,  King  of  the  F'ranks,  iv.  437. 

CHiN.i,  Summarv  of  history  of,  viii.  803-818 ;  great 
antiquityof,  viii.  S03-S04;  early  annals  of,  viii. 
804-805;  under  the  Mongols,  viii.  805-806; 
under  Mantchu Tartars,  viii.  S06-S18,  attempts 
to  open  communication  vi'ith  viii.  806-S09; 
opium  war  with,  viii.  S07-809,  treaties  of 
with  United  States  and  France,  viii.  809;  war 
with  France  and  England,  vii.  371-372;  viii. 
809-811;  Burlingame  treaty  with,  viii.  812; 
establishes  embassy  at  Washington,  vii.  198; 
viii.  816. 

Chinese  Fmbassy,  Establishment  of  at  Washing- 
ton, vii.  198 ;  viii.  816. 

Ch3NG-Wang,  Emperor  of  China,  Builds  great 
wall,  viii.  804. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of,  vi.  7S4-785. 

ChiselhursT,  Residence  of  Napoleon  III.,  viii. 
530. 

Chiv.^lry,  Beginnings  of,  iv.  594-595;  sketch  of 
history  of,  iv.  603-606. 

Choiseul,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  vi.  575. 

Cholera,  Visitation  of  in  Europe,  viii  646-647; 
686-687. 

Chorasmia,  Province  of  Parthian  empire,  ii.  380. 

Chosroes,  Reign  of,  ii.  436-437. 

Christ,  Tlie,  Coming  of,  iii.  271;  life  of,  iii.  271- 
272;  crucifi.xion  of,  iii.  272. 

Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  v.  154. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  Leader  in  Thirty 
Years'  War,  v.  323,  324,  325. 

Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  Beaten  by  Prussia, 
viii.  606-609. 

Christian  op  Brunswick,  Leader  in  Thirty 
Years"  War,  v.  321;  death  of,  v.  325. 

Christianity-,  Leaves  a  record  in  the  Catacombs, 
iii.  64;  protests  against  1  he  gladiatorial  shows, 
iii.  83;  tolerates  slavery,  iii.  8s:  opposes 
incineration,  iii.  99;  introduction  of,  iii  272; 
growth  of  at  Rome,  ui.  313:  struggles  for 
recognition,  iii.  326-327;  proclaimed  by  Con- 
stanline,  iii.  328;  renounced  by  Julian,  iii. 
333;  introduced  among  the  Goths,  iv.  397; 
into  Britain,  iv.  419-420;  into  France,  iv.  432- 
433;  compared  with  Islam  and  Judaism, 
iv.  457- 

Christians,  Organized  by  Paul,  iii.  272,  perse- 
cuted by  Nero,  iii.  283;  by  Marcus  Aureluis, 
"'■  3"-3i2;  by  Decius,  iii.  321-322;  byAure- 
lian,  iii.  323;  by  Diocletian,  iii.  327;  favored 
•  by  Constantine,  iii.  327-vS;  strife  of  for  the 
papacy,  iii.  333-335;  sophistries  of,  iii.  342. 

Chukcii  of  England,  Beginnings  of,  v.  215-227, 
270-273. 

Church  op  Rome,  Attempts  a  reform  of  abuses, 
iv.  602  ;  v.  186-187;  establishes  in<masticism.  iv. 
602;  schism  in,  iv.  607.  tlisnipled  bv  Luther, 
y.  i93-2(».  (See  Last  Half  of  Century  XVI., 
Thiily  Years'  War,  the  various  Popes,  and 
Italy)  ^ 

Churubusco,  Battle  of,  vii.  79. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tuluus,    Founder  of   Roman 


oratory,  iii.  71;  impeaches  Verres,  iii.  217; 
supports  Manilian  Law,  iii.  219;  sketch  of, 
iii.  222;  family  of,  iii.  222;  puts  down  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  iii.  222-225;  reaction 
against,  iii.  225-226;  returns  from  exile,  iii. 
231  ;  attempts  to  reconcile  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
iii.  237;  at  one  with  Caesar,  iii.  242;  death  of, 
iii.  251-252. 

CiD,  The  story  of,  iv.  653. 

ClMBRI,  Subjugation  of  by  Marius,  iii.  203. 

CiMON,  Ascendency  of,  ii.  559-560. 

CiNClNNATUS,  Story  of  lii.  125. 

CiNCiNNATus,  Order  of,  established,  vi.  617. 

Cineas,  Ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  lii.  145. 

CixoMars,  Execution  of  v.  341. 

Circus,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  470-471 ;  of  the  Romans, 
iii.  79-S3. 

Circus  Maximus,  Capacity  of,  iii.  So,  liuilt  by 
Tarquin,  ui.  109. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  Description  of  iii.  41  ,  reduction 
of,  iii.  190. 

Cisalpine  Republic,  Overthrow  of,  vi.  693;  re- 
organized, vi.  700. 

Citizenship,  Roman  theory  of,  iii,  93. 

CiUDAD  RoDRiGO,  Taken  by  the   British,  vi.  736. 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  Passage  of  vii.   174-175. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Question  of  agitated, 
vii.  192,  194.  221,  223. 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States,, Beginning  of, 
vii.  105;  causes  of,  vii.  109-111  ,  first  year  of, 
vii.  105-117;  campaigns  of  in  1862.  vii.  1 17-130; 
progress  of  in  1863  and  1864,  vii.  130-160;  end 
of  vii.  160-163;  results  of  vii.  163-174. 

Clarence.  George.  Duke  of.  Goes  over  to  Lan- 
caster, v.  136;  death  of,  v.  138. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  England,  vi. 
424-425;  fall  of  vi.  42S-429. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  Takes  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes.  vi.  610. 

Cl.^UDIUS,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  27S ;  conquers 
Britain,  iii.  278-280;  checks  the  Germans,  iii. 
280;  foreign  policy  of,  in.  2S0;  public  works 
of,  iii.  2S0;  marries  Messalina,  iii.  280;  after- 
wards .'\grippina,  lii.  281  ;  death  of,  iii.  281. 

Clay,  Henrv.  American  ambassador  at  Ghent, 
vi.  787  ;  promoter  of  Missouri  Compromise, 
vii.  43-44,  favors  South  .American  republics, 
vii.  45  ;  candidate  for  President,  vii.  46,  70; 
peacemaker  of  1850,  vii.  86,  87  ;  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  viii.  724;  death  of,  vii.  90. 

Clayborne,  William,  Explores  country  of  the 
Chesapeake,  v.  365. 

Clement  III.,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  621-622. 

ClEO.mbrotus,  Of  Sparta,  ii.    595;    career  of,  ii. 

596-597- 

Cleomenes,  Interferes  at  Athens,  ii.  53S. 

Cleomenes,  The  Younger.  King  of  Sparta,  ii. 
676. 

Cleon,  Career  of,  ii.  570-573. 

Cleopatra,  Supported  by  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  240; 
captivates  Antony,  iii  253;  makes  Egypt  a 
carnival,  iii.  255-256,  becomes  Antony's  heir, 
iii.  258;  at  Aclium,  iii.  258;  death  of,  iii.  260. 

ClEpho,  King  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  418. 

Clermont,  Council  of,  iv.  607-608,  667-66S. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  President,  vii.  220; 
sketch  of,  vii.  222 ;  administration  of,  vii. 
222-236. 

Clientage,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  85-S6. 

Climate,  Of  Egypt,  i,  30;  of  Chaldtea,  i.  106;  of 
Assyria,  i.  147-149;  of  Media,  i.  206-208;  of 
Babylonia,  i.  250-251;  of  Persia,  i.  306,  311- 
312;  of  Greece,  ii.  451  ;  of  Italy,  iii.  36-39. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  .\rrives  at  Boston,  vi.  594; 
tries  to  save  Burgoyne,  vi.  606. 
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ClisthenES,  Ascendency  of  in  Athens,  ii.  536-53S. 

CliTus,  General  of  Alexander,  ii.  655. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Referred  to,  iii.  59,  65,  109. 

Clodion,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  430. 

Clodius,  Caesarian  leader  in  Rome,  iii.  229-234. 

Clodomir,  King  of  the  Ftanks,  iv.  436. 

ClonT.\rf,  Irish  meeting  at,  vii.  301. 

CloTaire.  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  436. 

Clotaire  II.,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  437. 

Clotild.\,  Wife  of  Clo\-is,  iv.  432. 

Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  432;  converted  to 
Christianity,  iv.  432;  crnelty  of,  iv.  433;  con- 
quests of,  iv  433-434;  as  a  legislator,  iv.  434- 

435- 

Cluny,   Jlonks  of,  attempted  reforms  of,  iv.  616. 

CoBDEN,  Richard,  English  reformer,  vii.  307. 

CoBH.\M,  Persecuted  by  Heury  V.,  v.  127-128. 

Cochrane.  Admiral,  British  commander  in  the 
Chesapeake,  vi.  7S5. 

CocKBURN.  Sir  Alexander,  British  Judge  in 
Geneva  Tribunal,  vii.  3S9;  prepares  constitu- 
tion for  Jamacia,  vii.  394. 

•Code  Napoleon,  Adopted  in  France,  vi.  703. 

Codrus,  King  of  Athens,  ii.  530. 

Coercion  Bill,  Passage  of  vii.  272. 

Coffins,  Of  the  Chaldaeans  described,  i.  127. 

Coke,  Thomas.  First  Methodist  bishop,  vi.  5S3. 

Colbert,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XI\'.,  vi. 
440. 

Cold  Harbor,  Battle  of,  vii.  157. 

CoLF.\x,  Schuyler,  Vice-President  of  U.  S.,  vii. 

177- 

Coligny,  Admiral  of  France,  v.  241;  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  v.  249-252. 

Coliseum,  Built  by  Vespasianus,  iii.  294. 

COLLATINUS,  Story  of,  iii.  114,  consul,  iii.  115. 

Collieries  Question,  Account  of,  vii.  302-303. 

Colombi.\,  United  St.ates  of,  Summary-  of  his- 
tory ot.  viii    784-787. 

COLONi.  New  Class  of  Roman  Societ}',  iii.  326;  in- 
surrection of,  iii.  326;  Christianized,  iii.  326. 

Colonial  Congress,  The  First,   Session  of,  vi. 

59f- 
Colonial  Congress.  The  Second,  Meetmgof,  vi. 

593- 

Colonna,  Quarrel  of,  with  Boniface,  v.  47-4S. 

Colorado   Admission  of,  vii.  187. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Notices  of,  iii.  61 ;  iv.  484 

Columbus.  Christopher,  Views  of,  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  v.  165-166;  sketch  of, 
V.  166,  seeks  the  aid  of  princes,  v.  166; 
discovers  the  West  Indies,  v.  167-168;  Er.b- 
sequent  voyages  of,  v.  168 

•Columns,  Styles  of  in  Egypt,  i.  97-9S. 

Comb.\ts  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  79-83 

Comedy,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii  472-473,  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii  69-70. 

COMiTiA  CenturiaT.\,  Establishment  of,  iii.  119 

Commodus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii,  313;  vices  of, 
iii.  313-314;  a  gladiator,  iii.  314;   end  of,  iii. 

314- 
Commons,   House  of,  Development  of,  vii.  266- 

268 
Commonwealth  of  Engl.and,  Instituted,  vi.  409; 

history  of  vi.  409-424 
Commune   of    Paris,  Seizes  the    city,  viii.  537; 

ascendency    of.  viii    537-547- 
Comnenian    Dynasty,   Ascendency   of,  iii.   369- 

376- 
Comnenus,  Isaac,  Becomes  emperor,  111.  369. 
ComonforT,  Gener.al,  President  of  Mexico,  viii. 

773 

Concobar,  Notice  of,  i.  205. 

-■Conde,  Henrv  1  ,  Prince  of.  Leader  of  Hugue- 
nots, V.  247-249. 


Conde,  Louis  II.,  Prince  of.  General  of  Louis 
XIV.,  vi.  447. 

CoNFEDER.\TE  Cruisers,  Account  of,  vii.  153- 
154,  386-387- 

CONFEDER-^TE  St.\tes  OP  AMERICA,  Organiza- 
tion of,  vii.  162 ;  general  history  of  (see  Civil 
War  in  United  Slates);  supported  by  Great 
Britain,  vii.  383-389. 

CONKLiNG,  RoscoE,  Republican  leader,  vii.  204- 
205  ;  death  of,  vii.  229-230. 

Connecticut,  Colonization  of,  v.   362 ;   vi.   486. 

CoNON,  Leader  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  582. 

CoNR.\D  OF  Fr.\nconia,  Elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  554;  reign  of,  iv.  555. 

Conr.^d  of  Hohenstaufen,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  716-717. 

Conrad  OF  Montferrat,  Father  of  Baldwin  V., 
iv.  725 ;  recognized  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  i\r. 

742-743- 

Conrad  of  Su.\bia,  Elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  612;  invades  Italy,  iv.  613;  reiga 
of,  iv.  612-615. 

C0NR.A.DIN  OF  Hohenstaufen,  Execution  of,  iv. 
792 ;  V.  82. 

Conscription  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  vii.  143. 

Conspiracy-to-murder  Bill,    Account  of,  vii. 

370-371- 
CoNST.\NCE,  Council  of,  v.  97;  condemns  and  de- 
stroys Hnss  and  Jerome,  v.  98-99. 
Const.\nce',  Wife  of  Robert  the  Pious,  iy.  6oor 
Constans,  Colleague  of  Constantine  II.,  iii.  331- 

332- 

Constantine,  Becomes  emperor,  lii,  327;  favors 
the  Christians,  iii.  328;  puts  down  opposition, 
iii.  328;  proclaims  Christianity,  iii.  328;  ac- 
tivities of,  iii.  329;  legislation  of,  iii.  329; 
puts  down  Licinius,  iii.  330;  cruelties  of,  iii. 
330;  makes  Treves  his  capital,  iii.  331 ;  founds 
Constantinople,  iii.  331;  death  of,  iii.  331. 

Constantine  II.,  Reign  of,  iii. -331-332. 

CONST.ANTINE  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  359. 

Constantine  IV.,  Reign  of,  iii.  359. 

Constantine  V.,  Reign  of,  iii.  362. 

Constantine  VI.,  Reign  of,  iii.  362-363. 

Constantine  VII.,  Reign  of,  iii.  366. 

Constantine  VIII.,  Reign  of,  iii.  366. 

Constantine  IX.,  Reign  of,  iii.  368. 

Constantine  XIII.,  Last  emperor  of  the  East, 
iii.  382 ;  overthrown  and  slain  by  the  Turks, 
iii-  382-3S4. 

CoNST.ANTlNE,  Grand  duke  of  Russia,  viii.  700. 

Constantinople,  Founding  of,  iii.  331 ;  besieged 
by  Thomas,  iii.  364;  taken  by  the  Turks,  iii. 
3S2-3S3 ;  entered  by  the  Crusaders,  iv.  677- 
681  ;  taken  by  the  Latins,  iii.  375 ;  iv.  749-750. 

Constituent  Assembly,  Prepares  a  new  consti- 
tution for  France,  vi.  639,  640,  641,  642,  644- 
645,  646,  649. 

Constitution,  Of  the  Egyptians,  1.  72-77;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  524-526,  531-53S;  of  Rome,  iii. 
106,  110-112,  114,  119-138. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  F'orma- 
tion  of,  vi.  619;  analysis  of,  vi.  619-620; 
amendments  of,  vi.  620;  vii.  178;  centennial 
of,  celebrated  at  New  York,  vii.  237-246. 

Consulate  and  Empire  of  France,  Establish- 
ment of,  vi.  694  ;  ascendency  of,  vi.  697-768. 

Consulship,  Institution  of,  iii.  114. 

Cook,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  viii.  840. 

Cooper,  Peter,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  vi. 
192. 

Copenhagen,  Bombarded  by  British,  vi.  718-719^ 

CORASMINS.     (See  Turks.) 

Corcyra,  Quarrel  of,  with  Corinth,  ii.  566-567. 

CoRDAY,  Charlotte,  Assassinates  Marat,  vi.  664, 
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Cordeliers,  Club  of,  vi.  656. 

Cordova,    Capital    of    Western    Islam,    iv.    510; 

greatness  of,  iv.  650-652. 
CoRiJOVA,  Fernandez  de,  Discovers^Yucatan,  v. 

173. 
Corinth,  Description  of,  ii.  454  ;  earh'  history  of, 

ii.  529-530;  siege  of,  ii.  591. 
Corinth,  Battle  of,  vii.  121. 
CoRiOL.'VNUS,  Stor_v  of,  iii.  122-123. 
Corn  Law  Agit.\tion,  In  Great  Britain,  vii.  305- 

310. 
CoRNBURY,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi.  497. 
Cornelia,  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,  iii.  196. 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  Commands  British  at  Long 

Island,  vi.  600;    takes  Fort   Lee,   vi.   601;    at 

Princeton,  vi.  603;  at  Brandyvvine,  vi.  606;  in 

the  South,  vi.  615,616;  at  Yorkto\vn,vi.6i6-6i7. 
CoRf)NEA,  Battle  of,  ii.  591. 
Corsica,  Subjugated  by  France,  vi.  574-575. 
CorTereal,   Caspar,    Voyage    of    to    the    New 

World,  V.  1S4-1S5. 
CORTEZ,    Fernando,    Invades    Me.-cico,    v.     173; 

overthrows    Montezuma,    v.     173-174;     routs 

Narvaez,  v.  174;  destroj-s  Mexican  empire,  v. 

175- 

CoRUNNA,  Battle  of,  vi.  725. 

Corupedion,  Battle  of,  ii.  673. 

CORVINUS,  M.\TTHE\v,  King  of  Hungary,  v.  107. 

Cossacks,  Devour  the  Grand  Army,  vi.  744. 

Coster,  L.a.\vrence,  Prints  from  wooden  blocks, 
V.  109. 

Cotton  Gin,  Invention  of,  vii.  109;  a  factor  of 
civil  war,  vii.  109. 

Coup  d'Et.\t,  History  of,  viii.  499-506. 

CourcellES,  Battle  of,  viii.  525. 

Courtrav,  Battle  of  v.  46. 

Courts,  Of  Athens,  ii.  4S3-484. 

Covenanters,  Of  Scotland,  vi.  393. 

CowPENS,  Battle  of,  vi.  605. 

Cranmer,  Thom.vs,  Rise  of,  v.  21S;  promotes  the 
Relbrmation,  v.  227;  favors  persecutions,  v. 
237 ;  prepares  Book  of  Prayer,  v.  270 ;  a  per- 
secutor, V.  273 ;  courage  of,  v.  275 ;  burned  at 
the  slake,  v.  276. 

Crassus,  Marcus,  Overthrows  the  gladiators,  iii. 
215-216;  rival  of  Ponipeius,  iii.  216,  226-227; 
Parthian  expedition  of,  ii.  423-426;  iii.  234; 
death  of,  iii.  235. 

Creation,  Chaldtean  story  of  i.  1 12-132. 

Crecv,  Battle  of,  v.  54,  116. 

Credit  Mobilier  Investigation,  Account  of, 
vii.  186. 

Creek  Indians,  War  with,  vi.  782-783;  trouble 
with.  vii.  47,  49. 

Creoles,  Class  of  Mexican  population,  viii.  769. 

Crete,  (Candia),  Insurrection  in,  viii.  723. 

Crlmean  War,  Causes  of  vii.  332-340;  viii.  705- 
707;  outbreak  of,  viii.  707;  course  of,  viii. 
707-714. 

Critias,  Career  of  ii.  586. 

CroXtians,  Tribal  history  of  iv.  402. 

CrcEsus,  Mentioned,  i.  71 ;  story  of  i.  299-300;  ii. 
534- 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  I'uritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
vi.  307;  .iketch  of  vi.  397-398;  republican 
gener.-l  vi.  403;  in  the  ascendant,  vi.  405; 
purges  Parliament,  vi.  408-409;  subdues  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  vi.  411-417;  overthrows 
Parliament,  vi.  417-418;  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  vi.  419;  conspiracy  against,  vi.  420; 
powerful  government  of  vi'.  420;  shall  he  be 
king.'  vi.  421  ;  death  of  vi.  422. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  Second  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  422. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Friend   of  Wolsey,  v.  218; 


becomes  lord  chancellor,  v.  223;  downfall  of 
V.  223. 

Cronos,  Myth  of  ii.  49S ;  festival  of,  iii.  97. 

Croton.\,  Early  history  of  iii.  44. 

Crus.^des,  Premonitory  symptoms  of,  iv.  600,  607; 
general  history  of,  iv.  663-777;  causes  of,  iv. 
663-66S;  first  movements  of,  iv.  668-673;  Aj'st 
armies  of,  iv.  673-677 ;  first  expedition  of,  iv 
677-695;  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  established 
by,  iv.  695-712  ;  second  general  expedition  of, 
iv.  712-728;  third  expedition  of,  iv.  728-744; 
fourth  expedition  of,  iv.  744-753;  children's 
expedition  of  iv.  751 ;  fifth  expedition  of,  iv. 
753-758;  sixth  expedition  of,  iv.  75S-761  ;  sev- 
enth expedition  of  iv.  761-767  ;  eighth  expe- 
dition of  iv.  767-772 ;  results  of,  iv.  772-777. 

Crystal  Palace,  Built  for  International  Exposi- 
tion, vii.  326. 

CuF.\,  Becomes  a  capital  of  the  Moslems,  iv.  476. 

CULLODEN,  Battle  ofvi.  511. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia,  vi.  499- 
500. 

CuM^,  Sketch  of  iii.  44. 

CUNAXA,  Battle  of  i.  368. 

Cune'ieorm  Writing,  Account  of,  i.  130,  197-199, 
217,  339-340. 

CURIATII,  Tradition  of  iii.  107-10.'' 

Curio,  Supporter  of  Ctesar,  iii.  2.-,6, 

CURTIUS,  Tradition  of,  iii.  119. 

Gushing,  C.\leb,  American  amb-.ssador  to  Colom- 
bia, viii.  784;  to  China,  viii.  809. 

CUSHITES,  Ethnic  position  of  i.  37. 

Customs  Duties.     (See  Tanff  Question.) 

Cv.iXARES,  King  of  Media,  i.  225-232  ;  invades 
Assyria,  i.  226;  resists  the  Scj-thians,  i.  226- 
227;  overthrows  the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  227- 
22S;  makes  war  on  surrounding  nations,  i. 
229-232  ;  death  of,  i.  232. 

Cybele,  Worship  of  in  Rome,  iii.  loi. 

Cyclic  Poets,  Account  of,  ii.  469. 

Cyclones,  Of  Media,  i.  207. 

Cynocephal.E,  Battle  of  ii.  601 ;  iii.  179. 

Cyprus.  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  483. 

CvREN.Vic.A,  Description  of  i.  310;  conquered  by 
Islam,  iv.  497. 

CVRENE,  Taken  by  Acbah,  iv.  497. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  At  the  court  of  Astyages,  i. 
233-234;  makes  war  on  the  Medes,  i.  235-236; 
overthrows  the  Me<lian  empire,  i.  236-238; 
conquers  Babylonia,  i.  299-302  ;  sketch  of  i. 
344;  reign  of  i.  344-351;  conquers  Lydia,  i. 
345^.146;  reduces  Asia  Minor,  i.  347;  subdues 
the  Bactrians,  i.  348  ;  captures  Babylon,  i.  349  ; 
restores  the  Jews,  i.  350;  character  of  i.  351. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  Revolt  of  i.  367;  expedi- 
tion of,  i.  368;  death  of,  i.  369. 

D. 

DAGOBERT,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  437-438. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Governor  of  India,  vii.  348.    . 

Dallas,  George  M.,  Vice-President,  vii.  71. 

Damascus,  Description  of  i.  243 ;  captured  by 
the  Moslems,  iv.  464-465 ;  seat  of  the  Cali- 
phate, iv.  493-,5o8;  glory  of,  iv.  507. 

Damietta,  Captured  by  Crusaders,  iv.  753-754. 

Damocles.  Story  of  ii.  599-600. 

Dampier,  Capt.ain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  viii.  S40. 

Danby,  E.\rl  of.  Minister  of  Charles  II.,  vi.  405. 

Dancing,  of  the  E,gyptians,  i.  80. 

D.\ndolo,  Doge  of  Venice,  iv.  744 ;  agrees  to 
transport  crusaders  to  the  East,  iv.  745  ;  aided 
by  them  in  siege  of  Zara,  iv.  745-747;  goes 
again,st  Constantinople,  iv.  747-74S;  hero  of 
the  siege,  iv.  749;  v.  38. 
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Danegeld,  Levied  on  the  Saxons,  iv.  575-577. 

CiNES  (see  Nortlmien).  Invade  England,  iv.  560- 
561 ;  overthrow  Alfred,  iv.  561 ;  defeated  by 
the  Saxons,  iv.  563;  divide  England  with  Al- 
fred, iv.  563-566;  struggle  of  for  the  ascend- 
ency, iv.  574-577.  656. 

Daniel,  The  Hebrew,  i.  296. 

Dannewerk,  Stormed  bj'  the  Prussians,  viii.  606. 

D.\NTE,  Referred  to,  v.  43. 

Danton,  George  Jacques,  Sketch  of,  vi.  656-657. 
ascendency  of,  vi.  656-672;  executed,  vi.  672. 

Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Killed  by  the 
Coiutnuue,  viii.  547. 

Darius  Codomanus,  King  of  Persia,  i.  371 ;  con- 
fronts Alexander,  i.  371;  ii.  641;  at  Issus,  i. 
373 ;  ii.  643-644  ;  attempts  negotiations,  ii.  646- 
648,  at  Arbela,  i.  374;  ii.  650-651  ;  a  fugitive, 
ii.  653-654;  death  of,  i.  376;  ii.  654. 

Darius  Hyst.^spis,  King  of  Persia,!.  356;  restores 
the  national  religion,  i.  357;  suppresses  in- 
surrections, i.  357-35S;  reorganizes  the  em- 
pire, i.  358-359;  administrative  system  of,  i. 
359-360;  looks  to  the  West,  i.  360;  Scythian 
campaign  of,  i.  360;  breaks  with  the  Greeks, 
i.  361  ;  prepares  to  invade  Europe,  i.  362;  ii. 
541-542. 

Darius  Nothus,  Reign  of,  i.  366-367. 

Darnley,  Lord,  Second  husband  of  Mary  Stuart, 
V.  280;  murdered,  v.  2S1. 

Daroghinski,  General,  Russian  commander  in 
Turko-Russian  war,  viii.  728-729. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  Notice  of,  vii.  372. 

Datis,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  ii.  542. 

Daun,  Marshal,  Commander  of  Austrians  in 
Seven  Years'  War,  vi.  544,  549,  551,  552,  553, 

554- 
Dayid,  King  of  Israel,  i.  288;  conquers  Jerusalem, 

i.  290;  encourages  literature,  i.  290. 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  IJeposed,  v.  115. 
Davis,  JEPFERSON,  President  of  Con  federate  States, 

vii.   102  ;  at  Montgomery  and  Richmond,  vii. 

102,    112;   sketch   of,  vii.    112-113;  escape  and 

capture  of,  vii.   163. 
Dav-Kina,  Consort  of  Hea,  i.  138. 
Davoust,  Marshal,  Victor  of  Auerstadt,  vi.  715. 
Day  ok   Judgment,    Believed   in    by    Islam,   iv. 

458-459;  expected  in  Dark  Ages,  vi.  5S8-589. 
Dead  Sea,  Description  of,  i.  248. 
Dea  Dia,  Festival  of,  iii.  97. 
Deane,  Silas,  Sent  to  France,  vi.  608. 
Dearborn,    Gener.'^L    He-N'RV,    Commander-in- 
chief   of  American  army,  vi.   780;    captures 

Toronto,  vi.  783. 
Debt,  Laws  of  Solon   concerning,  ii.  532-533 ;  of 

the  Romans  concerning,  iii.  120-121. 
Dec.\tur,  Com.modore,  in  the  Mediterranean,  vi. 

777;  takes  the  Macedonian,  vi.  781;  subdues 

the  Algerine  pirates,  vi.  787. 
Decazes,  Duke,  Leader  of  French  chamber,  viii. 

460. 
Decemviri,  Appointment  of,  iii.  125. 
Decius,  Reigu  of,  iii.  321-322. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Made  by  Con- 
gress, vi.  598;  provisions  of,  vi.  598-599. 
Declaration    op   Rights,  Passed  by  American 

Congress,  vi.  591. 
Deioces,  Fabulous  king  of  Media,  i.  225. 
DE  Kalb,  Comes   to  America,  vi.  605 ;  death  of, 

vi.  613. 
Delhi,  Insurrection  at  in  1S57,  vii.  350-351. 
Delos,  Confederacy  of,  ii.  557. 
Delphi,  Holy  City  of  Greece,  ii.  492-493;  defense 

of,   ii.   549 ;  treasures   o.f  devoted    to  war,  ii, 

622. 
Delphic  Oracle,  Description  of,  ii.  492-493. 


Delta  of  Egypt,  Described,  i.  30. 

Deluge,  The  Chaldiean  account,  i.  112-113;  As- 
syrian account  of,  i.  113- 1 14. 

Demagogues,  Evil  influence  of,  vii.  no. 

Demeter,  Feast  of,  ii.  495  ;  myth  of,  ii.  501. 

Demetrius  "Donski,  Emperor'  of  Russia,  v.  154. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Career  of,  ii.  671-673. 

Democracy,  Born  in  Greece,  ii.  463;  struggles  of 
in  Rome,  iii.  108,  120-129,  i34"'38,  143;  nur- 
tured in  the  free  cities,  v.  33-35. 

Demosthenes,  Rise  of,  ii.  606;  his  orations,  ii. 
606;  sent  to  Macedon,  ii.  607;  corresponds 
with  Persia,  ii.  626;  zeal  of,  ii.  627. 

Demotic  Character,  Used  by  the  Figyplians,  i. 
loo-ioi. 

Denmark,  Early  history  of,  iv.  654-656;  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  153-154;  in 
sixteenth  century  (see  Kcfotnialion  and  Last 
Half  of  Century  XVI.);  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (see  Tliirty  Years'  War);  in  age  of  Rev- 
olution (see  French  Revolution  and  Consulate 
and  Empire);  war  of  with  Prussia,  viii.  606- 
607. 

Derby,  Lord,  Ministrj-  of,  vii.  329-332,  373-378, 
396-398. 

Depretis,  Signor,  Ministry  of,  viii.  680-689. 

De  Ruvter,  Admiral  of  Holland,  vi.  427,  429; 
killed,  vi.  447-44S. 

Desaix,  General,  Death  of,  vi.  700. 

De  Soto,  Ferdinand,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  V.  350-352. 

DESSOLES,  MarouiS  of.  President  of  French 
Council,  vii.  460. 

D'EsTAiNG,  Count,  French  admiral  in  war  of  In- 
dependence, vi.  609,  630 ;  attempts  to  capture 
Savannah,  vi.  611-612. 

DeTTIngen,  Battle  of,  vi.  532. 

Deucalion,  Tradition  of,  ii.  509. 

D'Eu,  Count,  Constable  of  France,  v.  55. 

Devas,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  i.  220. 

Devereu.'^.  Robert.     (See  Essex.) 

Diana,  Temple  of  described,  i.  317-318. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  At  court' of  Henry  II.,  v. 
240. 

Diaz,  Rodrigo      (See  the  Cid.) 

DicKKNS,  Charles,  Notice  of,  vii.  412. 

Dictatorship,  Establishment  of,  iii.  118. 

Diderot,  Denis,  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists,  vi. 
624. 

Dies  Ir.E,  Belief  in  in  Dark  Ages,  iv.  5S8-589. 

D1ESK.A.U,  Defeat  of  at  Fort  Edward,  vi.  565. 

DiEU  LE  VeuT,  Cry  of  the  Crusaders,  iv.  623,  668, 

693.  717- 
Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia   vi,  559    560, 

561. 
DiocLETi.AN,   Becomes   emperor,  iii.  324 ;    epoch 

of,   iii.   324-327;    system  of,  iii.  325;   resigns, 

iii.   325;    persecutes   the    Christians,   iii.   326- 

327. 

Diodorus,  His  dates,  i.  42. 

Dyonysius,  Tj'rant  of  Sicily,  ii.  599;  career  of  ii. 
602-603. 

Dyonysus,  Feast  of,  ii.  495;  myth  of,  ii.  504. 

Directory,  Executive  Council  of  France,  vi. 
680;  ascendency  of,  vi.  680-694;  gives  place  to 
Consulate,  vi.  694. 

Disestablishment  of  Irish  Church,  Favored 
bv  (J'Connell,  vii.  271 ;  bill  for  passed  by  Par- 
liament, vii.  407. 

Disraeli  Benjamin,  Attacks  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
vii.  310-31 1 ;  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  vii. 
377;  in  Derby  cabinet,  vii.  397;  ministry  of, 
vii.  417-421;  at  Berlin  Congress  \-iii.  732. 

DizFUL,  The,  Description  of  i.  246. 

DoGORGAN,  Battle  of  iv.  683. 
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Domesday  Book,  Prepared  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, iv.  638-639. 

DOMiTiAXL'S,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  297;  char- 
acter of,  lii.  297;  policy  of,  iii.  29S;  measures 
of,  iii.  299;  muider  of,  iii.  299. 

DOM  Pedro  I.,  Regent  of  Brazil,  viii.  791 ;  be- 
comes emperor,  viii.  791, 

DoM  Pedro  II..  Becomes  emperor,  viii.  791 ;  reign 
of,  viii.  791-794;  sketch  of,  viii.  792;  over- 
throw of,  viii.  793-794. 

DOMREMV,  Home  of  Joan  of  Arc,  v.  70,  73. 

Donald  Bane,  Usurps  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
iv.  675. 

D0N-\TrsTS,  History  of,  iv.  429. 

Don  Carlos  of  Sp-Ain,  Campaign  of  in  Itah-,  vi. 

514- 
Don  Carlos  of  Sp.ain.  At  war  with  Isabella,  vn. 

273- 
DoNELSON,  Fort,  Captured  by  Grant,  vn.  iiS. 
DONGAN,   Thomas,   Governor  of  New  York,  vi. 

494-497- 

DONIPH.AN,  Colonel,  Expedition  of,  vn.  76. 

Don  Pacifico,  Affair  of,  vii.  321-322. 

D0RL\N  MiGR.\TiON,  Account  of,  ii.  512-513. 

Doric  Hexapolis,  Founding  of,  ii.  514. 

Doric  StvlE,  Of  Architecture,  ii.  477;  iii.  65.' 

Doris,  Description  of,  ii.  452. 

Dorr,  Thomas  W.,  Leader  of  Rhode  Island  insur- 
rection, vii.  66. 

Dost  Moh.ammed,  Prince  of  Afghans,  revolt  of, 
vii.  293-295. 

Douglas,  E.^RL,  Rebels  against  Henry  IV.,  v.  124- 

125- 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Favors  Kansas-Nebraska 

Bill,   vii.    94-95 ;    candidate    for    Presidenc}-, 

vii.  loi. 
Downs,  Battle  of,  vi.  427. 
Dr.\co,  Legislation  of,  ii.  531. 
Dr.afT,  Ordered  by  Congress,  vii.  143. 
Draft  Riot  in  New  York,  Account  of,  vii.  143. 
Dragonnade,  History  of,  vi.  452-454. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  470. 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  Notice  of,  vii.  96-97. 
Dresden,  Battle  of,  vi.  750. 
Druses  -\nd  JIaronites,  War  of  in  the  East,  vii. 

3S2. 
Drusus,  Marcus  Livius,  Legislation  of,  iii.  206- 

207;  war  of  with  the  Germans,  iii.  270-271. 
Dryden,  John,  Poet  of  the  Restoration,  \i.  428, 

430.  439- 
Dualism,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  220;  of  the  Persians,  i. 

341. 
DUCAS,  Alexander  (Mourzoufle),  Emperor  of  the 

East,  iii.  ,375-376. 
Duchesne,  Pere.     (See  Hebcrt.) 
Ducos,  Roger,  Chosen  consul  of  France,  vi.  694. 
Dudley,  Robert.     (See  Leicester.) 
DUFFERIN,     I<ORD,     Prepares     constitution     for 

Egypt,    vii.     445-446;     Crovcrnor-general     of 

Canada,  viii.  757-758. 
Du  GuESCLiN,  General  of  Charles  V.,  v.  61-62. 
Dunbar,  Rattle  of,  vi.  412. 
Dundee,  Lord,  Revolt   of  against  William   III., 

vi.  444. 
Dunmore,  Governor  of  Virginia,  dismisses   the 

Burgesses,  vi.  592. 
DiiMOURiEZ,  Genicral,  Defeats  emigrant  nobles, 

vi.  658;  aljandons  the  Republic,  vi.  663. 
DUNSTAN,  Monk  of  (llastonburv,  iv.  571;  career 

of.  'V.  571-573- 
Duodecimal  System,  Used  bv  the  ChakL-eans,  i. 

129. 
DUPLESSIS,  Armand  Jean.     (See  Richelieu.) 
DuPONT,  Admiral,   Before  Charleston,  vii.   138- 

'39- 


Du  Quesne,  Fort,  Built  by  the  French,  vi.  561; 

taken  by  the  English,  vi.  567. 
DURAZZO,   Charles,   Prince    of    Naples,    v.    63; 

career  of,  v.  63. 
Durham,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  63S. 
DuRH.\M,  Lord,  Becomes  governor  of  Canada,  vii 

27S;  administration  of,  viii.  750-751. 


EADBURQHA,  Wife  of  Beotric,  iv.  44S. 

E-\RLY,  Gener-AL  Jub.\l,  Invades  INIaryland  and 

Pennsylvania,  vii.  15S;  routed  at  Cedar  Creek 

and  Winchester,  vii.  159. 
Earth  Burial,  Rejected  hy  the  Egyptians,  i.  80- 

8 1  ;    also  by  the  Medes,  i.  223;  practiced  by 

the  Greeks,  ii.  497;   by  the   Romans,  iii.  99; 

the  Christians,  iii.  99-100. 
Eastern  Assyria,  Character  and    limits   of,  i 

144-145- 

Eastern  Empire,  Separated  from  the  West,  iii. 
331;  general  history  of,  iii.  331-384;  over- 
throw of  iii.  382-3S4. 

E.-vSTERN  Europe,  History  of  in  XlXth  century, 
viii.  697-740. 

Eastern  Question,  Nature  of,  vii.  332-340. 

East  India  Company,  Sketch  of,  vii.  368-370. 
(See  also  hidia  and  Sepoy  Rebellion.) 

East  River   Bridge,   Construction  of,  vii.  213- 

2'4- 
Ecbat.\na,  Description  of,  i.  203-204 ;  taken   by 

Alexander,  ii.  653. 
Ecclesiastical    Titles  Bill,  Account    of,    vii. 

322-323. 
Echinique,  General,  President   of   Peru,  viii 

78S. 
Eclipse,  Battle  of,  i.  299. 
Eclipses,  Early  records  of,  i.  129,  273. 
EcNOMUS,  Battle  of,  iii.  152. 
Ecuador,  Suniniar}-  of  history  of,  viii.  786-787. 
Ecumenical  Council  of  1S69-1870,  Account  of, 

viii.  675. 
EdEss.a,  Principality  of  founded,  iv.  6S5 ;  trans- 
ferred  to    Baldwin,   iv.    697;    to  Joscelyn,   iv. 

699,  711 ;  decline  of,  iv.  711  ;  fall  of,  iv.  712. 
Edg.\r,   King  of  England,  iv.  572;   reign  of,  iv. 

572-573- 
Edg.\r  AthelinG,  Proclaimed  King  of  England, 

iv.  628;  favored  by  William,  iv.  630;  leader  of 

the  p'irst  Crusade,  iv.  673,  675,  691. 
Edgehill,  Battle  of,  vi.  401. 
Edict  of  N.anTES,  Issued  by  Henry  IV.,  v.  264; 

revoked  l)y  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  450. 
Edict  of  Restitution,  Issued  by  Ferdinand  IL, 

v.  326. 
Edict  of  Toleration,  Issuance  of  by  James  II., 

vi-  433- 
Edison,  Thom.-\s  A.,  Inventor  of  phonograph  and 

electric  light  apparatus,  vii.  210-213. 
Edith,  Wife  of  Harold,  iv.  627. 
Edmund  Atheling,  King  of  England,  iv.  570; 

reign  of,  iv.  570-571. 
Edmund  Ironside,  Divides  England  with  Canute, 

iv.  577- 
Edric  the  Forester,  Revolt  of,  iv.  632. 
Education,  Necessary  to  the  existence  of  free 

institutions,  viii.  864. 
Educational   Question    in    Great    Britain, 

Sketch  of,  vii.  411-412. 
Edward  I.  of  England,  Reign  of,  v.  110-112. 
Edward  II.  of  England,  Reign  of  v.  11 2-1 13. 
Edward  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  52, 

113;    marries   Philippa,   v.    114;   interferes  in 

Scotland,  v.  115;  wars  of  with  France,  v.  54- 

59,  116-119. 
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Edward  IV.  of  England,  Reigu  of,  v.  137-13S. 

Edward  V.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  138; 
murdered  by  Ricliard,  v.  139. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  227, 
270;  reign  of,  v.  270-273. 

Edw.\rd  of  York,  Becomes  leader  of  Yorkist 
party,  v.  133;  takes  the  throne,  v.  135;  reign 
of,  V.  135-138.     [Sue.  Edivard IV.) 

Edward  Plant.\genkt,  Leader,  of  the  Eighth 
Crusade,  iv.  767;  attempted  assassination  of, 
iv.  769;  returns  to  England,  iv.  787;  conquers 
Wales,  iv.  7S7;  settles  affairs  of  Scotland,  iv. 
7S7,  78S;  loses  Guienne,  iv.  7S8;  reign  of,  v. 
110-113.     {See  Ei/7fard //.) 

Edw.ard,  Prince  of  Lancaster,  Intrusted  to  a 
robber,  v.  135;  at  Tewkesbury,  v.  137;  killed 
bj-  Gloucester  and  Clarence,  v.  137. 

Edw.\rd  the  Confessor,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, iv.  5S0;  favors  the  Normans,  iv.  580- 
5S1;  puts  down  Goodwin,  iv.  581;  counter- 
revolution against,   iv.  581-582;  death  of,  iv. 

583-584. 
Edward  the  Elder,  Succeeds  Alfred,  iv.  569; 

reign  of  iv.  569-570. 
Edward  the  IM.\rtvr,  King  of  England,  iv.  573. 
Edwin,  King  of  Nortluimbria,  iv.  446. 
Edwv,  King  of  England,  iv.  571 ;  reign  of,  iv.  571- 

572- 

Egbert,  King  of  Wesse.v,  iv.  448 ;  founder  of 
England,  iv.  44S-449,  559;  descendants  of,  iv. 
560. 

Egeria,  Myth  of,  iii.  106. 

Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  iv.  447. 

Egmont,  Co'unt,  Ambassador  of  the  Nether- 
lands, V.  297;  imprisoned,  v.  301;  condemned 
and  e.vecuted,  v.  301—302. 

Egypt,  General  history  of,  i.  29-102;  country  of 
i.  29-36;  people  of,  i.  36-41 ;  civil  and  mili- 
tary annals  of,  i.  41-71  ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  i.  71-83;  religion  and  art  of,  i. 
83-102;  Spartan  expedition  into,  i.  324;  a 
Roman  province,  iii.  17S;  conquered  by  the 
Moslems,  iv.  472-473;  expedition  of  the 
French  into,  vi.  689-691;  Suez  Canal  project 
in,  viii.  514-517;  beginning  of  ascendency  of 
Great  Britain  in,  vii.  289-290;  sketch  of  his- 
tory of  in  ancient  times,  vii.  439-449. 

Egypt  (the  country).  Formed  by  the  Nile,  i.  29-30 ; 
climate  of,  i.  30;  divisions  of  i.  30-34;  noines 
of  i.  34;  dependent  on  the  Nile,  i.  34-35;  fer- 
tility of,  i.  36. 

Egypti.\n  Liter.\ture,  Character  of  i.  71. 

Egyptians,  Origin  of,  i.  36.  ethnic  position  of,  i. 
37  ;  their  invasion  of  the  Nile  Valley,  i.  37 ;  in- 
fluences of  nature  upon,  i.  37-3S ;  formation 
of  character  of  i.  ,^8-39;  form  and  features  of, 
i.  39-40;  character  of,  i.  40-41;  their  social 
system,  i.  77;  their  home-life,  i.  79;  their 
aniusements,  i.  80;  their  funerals,  i.  80-83. 

El,  The  Chaldtean  deity,  i.  133,  192. 

Eisenach,  Student-home  of  Luther,  iv.  192. 

Eisleben,  Birthplace  of  lAither,  v.  19T. 

Elagab.\lus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  317;  Oriental 
superstitions  of  iii.  318    reign  of,  iii.  318. 

Elba,  Assigned  to  Napoleon,  vi.  757. 

Eldrep,  King  of  England,  iv.  571;  career  of,  iv. 

573-574- 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  France,  iv.  719;  goes  on  Sec- 
ond Crusade,  iv.  719;  with  her  Troubadours  at 
Autioch,  iv.  720;  divorced,  iv.  722;  her  lovers, 
iv.  722;  ransoms  the  Lion  Heart,  iv.  742. 

Electric  Light,  Invention  of  vii.  211-213. 

ElephanTis,  Mentioned,  i.  53. 

Eleusinian  :Mvsterv,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii,  495. 

Elfrida,  Wife  of  Edgar,  iv.  573. 


Elgin,  Lord,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  viii. 
751;  English  ambassador  to  China,  vii.  381; 
viii.  810-Sii. 

Elgiva,  Wife  of  Edwy,iv.  571 ;  sorrows  of,  iv.  572. 

El  Hadac,  Caliph  of  Cairo,  iv.  723;  crafty  policy 
of  iv.  724. 

Elimea.  Macedonian  province,  ii.  612. 

Elis,  Description  of  ii.  454;  subjugation  of  by 
Sparta,  ii.  5S9;  war  of  with  Arcadia,  ii.  601- 
602. 

Elizabktii  I.  OF  Russia,  enemy  of  Frederick  II., 
vi.  537-538;  mentioued,  vi.  579. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  Contended  for  by  Glouces-* 
ter  and  Richmond,  v.  140;  married  by  Rich^i 
mond,  V.  141. 

Elizabeth  Tudor,  Birth  of,  v.  219;  Protestant 
by  necessity,  v.  219-221 ;  sought  by  Lord  Sey- 
mour, V.  271  ;  relations  of  with  Mary  Tudor, 
V.  274;  proclaimed  queen,  v.  276;  sketch  of, 
V.  277-278;  refuses  marriage,  v.  278,  279-280; 
relations  of  to  Mary  Stuart,  v.  278-280 ;  min- 
isters of,  V.  279;  receives  Mary  Stuart,  v.  282; 
plots  against,  v.  283;  conduct  of  after  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, v.  254;  signs  death-warrant  of  Mary, 
V.  2S4;  resists  Spanish  invasion,  v.  2S4-286; 
relations  of  to  Essex,  v.  286-288 ;  death  of,  v. 
289 ;  epoch  of  v.  289-290 ;  literary  glory  of 
reign  of  v.  290-295. 

El  Kasr,  Description  of  i.  263. 

Ella,  Leader  of  the  .\nglo-Saxons,  iv.  443-444. 

Elphinstone,  General,  British  commander  id 
Cabul,  vii.  295-296. 

Eltekeh,  Battle  of  i.  180. 

Emancipation  Bill,  Passage  of,  vii.  270-271. 

E.mancipation  Proclamation,  Issued  by  Lin- 
coln, vii.  130. 

EmaTH.S:.^,  Macedonian  Province,  ii.  613. 

Embalming,  Among  the  Egyptians,  i.  81, 

Embargo.AcT,  Passage  of  vi.  779;  repealed,  vi.  779. 

Emessa,  Taken  by  the  Jloslems,  iv.  466-467. 

Emigrant  Nobles,  Organize  army,  vi.  646;  on 
German  frontier,  vi.  647,  650;  defeated  at 
Jemappes,  vi.  658;  conspiracies  of,  vi.  677; 
instigate  insurrection  in  Paris,  vi.  681,  re- 
called by  Napoleon,  vi.  703. 

Emin  Bey,  Rescue  of  by  Stanley,  vii.  450-451. 

Emipher,  Betrays. '\iitioch  to  theCrusaders, iv. 6S7. 

Emma  of  Normandy,  Becomes  queen  of  Ivngland, 
iv.  575 ;  wrongs  of,  iv.  576 ;  married  to  Can- 
ute, iv.  577. 

Encyclop/Edists  of  France,  Forerunners  of  the 
New  Era,  vi.  623-626. 

Encyclopedie,  Franjaise,  Account  of  vi.  623- 
624. 

Encyolopedie,  METhodique,  Reactionary  char- 
acter of,  vi.  624-626. 

Enghien,  Duke  d',  Execution  of  vi.  805. 

England,  Primitive  history  of  (see  Brilain); 
conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  445-445; 
under  the  Heptarchy,  iv.  445-450:  under  the 
Sa.xon  kings,  iv,  559-57S;  under  the  Danes, 
iv.  57S-580;  conquered  by  the  Normans,  iv. 
624-628;  under  the  feudal  kings,  iv.  623-645; 
during  thirteenth  century,  iv.  777-788;  dur- 
ing fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  I  Lo- 
141 ;  during  Reformation  (see  Reformat  ion)  f 
in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  vi.  270-273; 
under  first  two  Stuarts,  vi.  375-397;  <i"r- 
ing  civil  war  and  commonwealth,  vi.  397-424; 
from  Restoration  to  Second  Revolution,  vi. 
424-439;  from  William  III.  to  George  I.,  vi. 
439-469;  under  George  II.,  vi.  506-509;  under 
George  III.,  vi.  570-574  (see  also  Ameriran 
and  French  Revolutions) ;  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, vii.  253-452. 
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English  Language,  Developed   under  Edward 

III.,  V.  119. 
English  Revolution,  Causes  of,  vi.  375-397 ; 
military  history  of,  vi.  397-409;  Crouiwellian 
era  of,  vi.  409-424  ;  reaction  agaiust,  vi.  424- 
434;  second  outbreak  of,  vi.  434-439;  last 
period  of,  vi.  439-466;  how  regarded  in  New 
England,  vi.  487-489. 
Engraving,  Of  the  Chaldteans,  i.  131;  of  the 
Assyrians,  i.  200;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  270- 
271. 

Ennius    Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 

Ennus,  Leader  of  the  slaves,  iii.  193. 

EoRD.5.\,  ISIacedonian  province,  ii.  612. 

Ep.\minondas,  Bceotrarch  of  Thebes,  ii.  594 ;  mili- 
tary genius  of,  ii.  595-596;  overthrows  the 
Spartans,  ii,  597;  death  of,  ii.  602. 

Ephesus,  Description  of  i.  317;  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  637. 

Ephors,  Of  Sparta,  ii.  525. 

Epic  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  468-469. 

Epicurus,  System  of,  iii.  loi. 

EpimeTheus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  500. 

EpiruS,  Description  of  ii.  452. 

Episcopalianism.  (See  Church  of  England) 
.\bolished  by  Parliament,  vi.  408-409  ;  resto- 
ration of,  vi.  426;  attempted  reestablishment 
of  in  Scotland,  vi.  445-446. 

EpiT.aphs,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  497;  of  the  Romans, 
iii.  99. 

Epoch  of  W.ar,  In  Japan,  viii.  S21-S22. 

Equites,  Order  ok,  iii.  112. 

Erasmus,  Attempts  to  reform  society,  v.  187-1SS. 

Erechtheum.  Notice  of,  ii.  47S. 

Erfurt,  Congress  of,  vi.  724. 

Eric  of  Pomerania,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 

p;ricsson,  John,  Inventor  of  I\Ionitoi\  vii..  120. 

Ernest  August,  Vicerov  of  Hanover,  viii.  587, 
5SS. 

Erzeroum,  Siege  and  capture  of,  viii.  731. 

ESAR-H.4.DPON,  King  of  AsSYRi.\,i.  1S3-184;  makes 
war  in  Syria,  i.  183 ;  invades  Babylonia,  i. 
1S4;  subdues  Egypt,  i.  184. 

EssE-VES,  Sect  of  Jews,  iii.  289. 

Essex,  Earl  of.  Favorite  of  Elizabeth,  v.  286; 
sent  to  Irelanrl,  v.  286-287  ;  quarrels  with  the 
queen,  v.  287;  treason  of,  v.  287;  condemned 
and  executed,  v.  287-288;  story  of  his  ring, 
V.  288. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  iv.  447. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  4^^-450,  559-560. 

EthelberT,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  450,  560. 

Ethelfleda,  Princess  of  Mercia,  iv.  569-570. 

EthelrEd  the  Unready,  King  of  England,  iv. 
574;  reign  of  iv.  574-577- 

Ethelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  449,  559. 

Ethiopians,  Ascen<lency  of  in  Egypt,  i.  68,  69. 

Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered,  i.  36-37 ;  i. 
108-109;  i'-  3^3- 

Etioles,  Madame  d'.     (See  Pompadour.) 

Etruria,  Description  of,  iii.  46. 

EuDES,  Defends  Paris  against  the  Northmen,  iv. 
547- 

EuDO.YiA,  Career  of,  iii.  347-349. 

Eugene,  Prince  op  S.woy,  Imperial  general, 
vi.  459,  461,  463;  takes  Belgrade,  vi.  523; 
death  of,  vi.  523. 

Eugenie,  Marie  of  Montijo,  Empress  of  the 
French,  viii.  50S;  hatred  of  to  Germans, 
viii.  523;  flies  from  Paris,  viii.  530;  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  vii.  415;  viii.  530. 

EuMENES,  Successor  of  Alexander,  ii.  668-670. 

Eunuchs,  At  the  Persian  court,  i.  3:55. 

Euphrates,  Character  of,  i.  103-105;  relations  of 
to  Babvlon,  i.  260. 


Euphrates  Valley,  Character  of,  i.  240. 

Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  425. 

Euripides,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  472. 

Europ.\,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 

Eurybiades,  Commands  the  Greek  fleet,  ii.  547- 

548. 
EuT.AW  Springs,  Battle  of,  vi.  616. 
Evarts,  William  M.,  Centennial  oration  of,  vii. 

190;  Secretary  of  State,  vii.  194. 
Evelyn,  Sir  John,  Quoted,  vi.  431 ;  mentioned, 

vi.  439,  473. 
Evesham,  Battle  of,  iv.  786. 
Evil  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  i.  195. 
EVil-Merodach,     King     of    Babylonia,     i.     297; 

reign  of,  i.  298. 
Eylau,  Battle  of,  vi.  717. 
Eyre,  Ed\v.ard  John,  Governor  of  Jamacai,  viL 

393-394- 


FABIAN  GENS,  Exile  of,  iii.  124. 

F.A.BUS  M.aximus,  Quintus,  Consul  of  Rome,  iiL 
142. 

Fabius  M.aximus,  Quintus,  Dictator  of  Rome, 
iii.  164;  policy  of,  iii.  164. 

Factories  Act,  Passage  of,  vii.  303. 

Fairfa.x,  Thomas,  General  of  the  Parliamentari- 
ans, vi.  401,  403,  405. 

F.\iRMOUNT  Park,  Scene  of  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, vii.  1S8. 

Fair  Oaks,  Battle  of,  vii.  124. 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  v.  38. 

Falk,  Doctor,  Prepares  Anti-Catholic  laws  for 
Germany,  viii.  630. 

Familia,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  85. 

Fan.aticism,  Growth  of  in  papal  Church,  iv.  58S- 
5S9,  603. 

Farnese,  Alexander,  Spanish  general  in  Neth- 
erlands, V.  307-309. 

FarraguT,  Admiral  David  G.,  Opens  the  Mis- 
sissippi, vii.  120-121  ;  victorious  in  Mobile 
Bay,  vii.  152-153;  death  of,  vii.  187. 

Farrel,  William,  French  reformer,  v.  235;  ban- 
ished, V.  236. 

Fatima,  Daughter  of  the  prophet,  iv.  455;  mother 
of  the  Fatimites,  iv.  492. 

FaTimites,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  iv.  492;  ascendency 
of,  iv.  493-512;  African  branch  of,  iv.  651. 

Faust,  John,  Inventor  of  printing,  v.  109. 

F.austa,  Wife  of  Constantine,  iii.  330. 

F-\USTINA,  Wife  of  Aurelius,  iii.  312. 

F.WRE,  Jules,  French  ambassador  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  viii.  535  ;  speaks  for  F'rance, 
viii.  530;  negotiates  with   Bismarck,  viii.  622. 

F.AWKES,  Guv,  The  gunpowder  conspirator,  vi. 
379-385 ;  put  to  death,  vi.  3S5. 

Fe.asTS,  Of  the  Babylonians,  i.  277-278;  of  the 
Persians,  i.  334;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  485 ;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  S7-91. 

Federalist  P.\rty,  Origin  of,  vi.  619;  ascend- 
ency of,  vi.  768-776. 

Fehrbellin,  Battle  of,  vi.  520. 

F'ENiAN  Brotherhood,  General  history  of,  vii. 
399-401 ;  threatens  peace  of  Canada,  vii.  399- 
400;  viii.  752-753- 

Feodor,  Emperor  of  Russia,  vi.  471. 

Feodor  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  vi.  471. 

FeodoroviTCH,  Michael,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
vi.  471. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  Accession  of,  viii 
590. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Germany,  Elected  king,  v.. 
230;  becomes  emperor,  v.  265;  reign  of,  v. 
265-268. 
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Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 

V.  320;  reign  of,  v.  320-339. 
Ferdin.\nd  III.  OF  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 

V-  339:  reigu  of,  v.  339-346- 
Ferdin.\nd  IV.  OF  Sicily,  luvades  Italy,  vi.  691. 
Ferdinand   VI.   of   Naples,   Overthrow   of,    vi. 

713-714- 

Ferdin.\nd  VII.  OF  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon, 
vi.  721;  acknowledged  king,  vi.  753;  grants 
Mexican  Constitution,  viii.  770. 

FERDIN.4.ND  OP  Brunswick,  Hanoverian  general 
in  Seven  Years'  War,  vi.  550,  551,  552,  554. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Castile,  v. 
143;  inherits  .-dragon,  v.  143;  persecutes 
heretics  and  Jews,  v.  143-144;  expels  the 
Moors,  V.  144. 

FerrETTi,  Cardinal  M.\stai,  Becomes  Pius  IX., 
viii.  65o. 

Ferrv,  Jules,  Minister  of  Instruction,  viii.  559; 
prime  minister,  viii.  560-569. 

Festivals,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  495-496;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  97-9S. 

FetialES,  College  of,  iii.   140. 

Feudal  England,  History  of,  iv.  623-645. 

Feud.\l  Fr.ancE,  History  of,  iv.  59S-60S. 

Feudal  Germany,  History  of,  iv.  608-622. 

Feudalism,  General  consideration  of,  iv.  587- 
597;  causes  of,  iv.  588-591;  induced  by  spirit 
of  national  independence,  iv.  588 ;  by  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  beliefs,  iv.  5S8;  by- 
personal  character  of  the  Carloviugians,  iv. 
589-590;  land  tenure  under,  iv.  590-591  ;  vas- 
salage a  part  of,  iv.  590-591 ;  military  service 
under,  iv.  591;  universal  necessity  of,  iv. 
591-592;  social  and  family  system  of,  iv.  592- 
594;  sentiments  engendered  by,  iv.  594-595; 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iv.  596-597  ; 
dominant  in  France,  iv.  598-60S ;  in  Germany, 
iv.  608-623;  in  England,  iv.  623-645;  growth 
of,  iv.  602 ;  overthrown  by  the  Free  Cities,  v. 
34-35,  45;  put  down  by  Louis  XI.,  v.  67-Si; 
fall  of  in  England,  v.  141  ;  non-success  of  in 
Italy,  v.  144. 

FiDELES,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  iv.  530. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  Lays  Atlantic  cable,  vii.  98-99. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Royal  meeting 
at,  v.  203. 

FlESCHi,  Joseph  Marie,  Attempts  to  assassinate 
Louis  Philippe,  viii.  4S9-491. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  vii.  85 ;  accedes  to  Presidency,  vii.  87 ; 
administration  of,  vii.  87-91. 

Financial  Panic,  Of  1837,  vii.  57;  of  1873,  vii. 
186-187. 

Fire  Worship,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  222-224. 

First  Messenian  War,  History  of,  ii.  526-528. 

First  S.\cred  War,  History  of,  ii.  518. 

Fish  Eaters,  Country  of,  i.  309. 

Fisher,  Fort,  Capture  of,  viu  153. 

FiSK,  Clinton  B.,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  vii. 

235- 
FiTz  Osborn,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  636. 
Five  Forks,  Battle  of,  vii.  160. 
Five  Hundred,  Council  of  established,  vi.  680. 
Five-Twenty  Bonds,  Account  of,  vii.  166. 
Fl.\men,  Office  of  in  Rome,  iii.  93. 
Flamini.^n  Way,  Description  of,  iii.  147,  158. 
FlaminiuS,  Caius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  iii.  158. 
Flaminius  Titus  Ouinctius,  Defeats  Philip  V., 

iii.    179;    proclaims  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  iii. 

iSo. 
Flavian   Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  Rome,  iii. 

292-300. 
Fletcher,  Benjamin,  Governor   of  New  York, 

vi.  497. 


Fleury,   Cardinal,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  vL 

514,  515, 

Flood.     (See  Delug^e.) 

Flora,  Festival  of,  iii.  97. 

Florence,  Founding  of,  v.  42 ;  early  history  of, 
v.  42-43 ;  under  the  Medici,  v.  43-44. 

Fontaine,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

FONTENAILLES,  Battle  of,  iv.  541-542. 

FoNTENOY,  Battle  of,  vi.  516. 

Forbes,  General,  Captures  Fort  Du  Quesne,  vi. 
567- 

Forrest,  General,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
vii.  145. 

Forster,  William  E.,  Promotes  education  in 
England,  vii.  411-414.  > 

Fotheringay  Castle,  Prison  of  Mary  Stuart, 
V.  2S3-284. 

FoulkE  of  Anjou,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  635-636; 
marries  daughter  of  Baldwin  II.,  iv.  699. 

Foulke  of  Neuilly,  Preaches  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, iv.  744. 

FouR-PER-CENT  Bonds,  Issuance  of,  vii.  166. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  Succeeds  Pitt  in  British 
ministry,  vi.  713. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  202 ; 
relations  of  with  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII., 
V.  202-215;  3t  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold;  v.  203; 
at  war  with  the  emperor,  v.  205-20S;  captured 
at  Pavia,  v.  208;  imprisonment  of,  v.  208-209; 
concludes  treaty  of  Cambray,  v.  210;  makes 
a  league  with  Solynian,  v.  214;  death  of,  v.  227. 

Francis  II.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  243; 
marries  Mary  Stuart,  v.  243 ;  reign  of,  v.  243- 
246. 

Fr.\ncis  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  vi.  650;  refuses 
peace  with  France,  vi.  6S3 ;  seeks  and  obtains 
a  treaty,  vi.  710-711;  breaks  it,  vi.  725;  and 
repents,  vi.  726-727;  enters  into  Holy  Alli- 
ance, vii.  254;  viii.  697;  character  of,  viii. 
589-590. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Beaten  by 
Napoleon  111.,  viii.  511,  603-604;  impedes  Ger- 
man unity,  viii.  605-611  ;  duplicity  of,  viii.  608. 

F'r.^nce,  Early  history  of  (see  /''ranis),  a  division 
of  Charlemagne's  empire,  iv.  539;  under  the 
feudal  kings,  iv.  598-60S;  in  Xlllth  century, 
iv.  7SS-796;  in  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries,  v. 
45-S2 ;  during  Reformation  (see  Reforma- 
tion); in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  v.  239-265; 
under  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  439-469,  under  Louis 
XV.,  vi.  511-518,  574-576;  in  time  of  Revo- 
lution, vi.  621;  under  consulate  and  empire, 
vi.  697-76S ;  in  XlXth  century,  viii.  457-580. 

Franco-Austrian  W.\r,  .\ccount  of,  viii.  511-512. 

FRANCO-Prussian  War,  Cau.ses  of,  viii.  519-523, 
613-617;  course  of,  viii.  523-537;  results  of, 
viii.  622-624. 

Franklin,  Battle  of,  vii.  148. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Plans  union  for  America, 
vi.  562;  printer  of  New  England,  vi.  583; 
mentioned,  vi.  590;  on  Committee  to  Draft 
Declaration,  vi.  598;  .'American  ambassador  to 
France,  vi.  608,  631;  sketch  of,  vi.  60S-609; 
advocate  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
vi.  618. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  Arctic  explorer,  vii.  89,  312- 

313- 
Franks,  Tribal   history  of,  iv.  395 ;   kingdom  of, 

iv.  395,  430-441,  515-537- 
Fr.\zier'S  Farm,  Battle  of,  vii.  124. 
Fredegonda,  Queen  mother   of  the   Franks,  iv. 

437-  ^  .      . 

Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  iv.  51S. 
Frederick    II.,    Emperor    of  Germany,  iv.    753; 

leader  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  iv.  753-758. 
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Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  Age  of,  vi.  501-584; 
relations  of  to   Polish  complication,   vi.  508, 
516-51S;  accession  of,  vi.  525;    sketch  of,  vi. 
525-52S;  marries  Elizabeth  Christina,  vi.  528; 
methods  of,  vi.  52S;  begins  war  of  Austrian 
Succession,    vi.    529;     takes    Silesia,    vi.   530; 
militar}-  genius  of,  vi.   532;  first  struggle  of 
with  Austria,  vi.  532-536;  personal  habits  of, 
vi.  534;  econoni)' of,  vi.  536;  vigilance  of,  vi. 
53S;   makes  alliance   with   England,  vi.  539; 
in  Bohemia,  vi.  540;  liard  pressed  by  his  ene- 
mies, vi.  540-541  ;   desperate   struggles  of,  vi. 
542-553;  reaction  in  favor  of,  vi.  554-555",  vic- 
torious in  Seven  Years'  War,  vi.  556;  rehabil- 
itates Prussia,  vi.  576-577 ;  death  of,  vi.  577. 
Frederick  III.  (see   Frederick  Williani) ;   sick- 
ness of,  viii.  651-652;  accession  of,   viii.  652; 
reign  of,  viii.  652-653;   death  of,  viii.  653. 
Frederick  v..  Of  the  Palatinate,  v.  320. 
Frederick  B.\rbarossa,   Leader  of  Third  Cru- 
sade, iv,  72S;  career  of,  iv.  729-731. 
Frederick  of  AuGirsTENBURG,  Claims  Govern- 
ment of  Holstein,  viii.  607. 
Frederick  of  Hohenzoelern,  Becomes  Prince 
of  Brandenburg,  v.  100;  defeated  by  Tabor- 
ites,  V.  103;  war  of  with  Suabia,  v.  105. 
Frederick   of    Stvria,    Becomes    emperor,    v. 
104;  reign   of,   v.    104-107;    opposes   Charles 
the  Bold,  V.  106;   death  of,  v.  107. 
Frederick  the  Handsome,  Career  of,  v.  87. 
Frederick  the  Wise,  Friend  of  the  Reformers, 

V.  197. 
Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  vii.  12S-129. 
Frederic  Charles,  Prince,  In  Franco-Austrian 
war,  viii.  610;  commands  division   in  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  viii.  524,  525,  526,  617, 
Frederic  William,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  In 
Franco-Austrian  war,  viii.  610;  commands  di- 
vision in  Franco-Prussiau   war,  viii.  524,  525, 
526,  617;  accedes  to  German  throne,  viii.  652. 
Frederic  William,  The  great  elector.  Founder 

of  Prussian  greatness,  vi.  518-520. 
Frederic  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  vi.  518; 
policyof,  vi.  51S-519;  his  Potsdam  Guards,  vi. 
519;  his  Tobacco  Cabinet,  vi.  519-520;  death 
of,  vi.  524. 
Frederic  William   II.,   Would   reinstate   Louis 

XVI.,  vi.  650;  abandons  coalition,  vi.  679. 
Frederic  William  III.,  Neutral  towards  France, 
vi.  707;  enters  coalition,  vi.  709;   duplicity  of, 
vi.  710;  punished  by  Napoleon,  vi.  713;  ruin 
of,  vi.  715;    strikes  hands   with   the  Czar,  vi. 
747;  enters  Paris,  vi.  753;  principles  of,  vi.  5S3- 
5S5;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance,  viii.  254,  584. 
Frederic  William  IV.,  Becomes  king  of  Prussia, 
viii.  590;  policy  of,  viii.  590-591  ;   reign  of,  viii. 
590-603;  impedes  German  unity,  viii.  602. 
Free  Cities  of  the  JIiddlE  Ages^  General  char- 
acter and  history  of,  v.  31-45  ;  how  built,  v.  32  ; 
how  governed,  v.  32;   by  whom  peopled,  v.  33; 
revolt  of  against   feudalism,  v.  34;  originate 
the  Italian  republics,  v.  35. 
Freedom,  Essential   condition  of  human  happi- 
ness, viii.  S62 ;   growth  of  human  faculties  in 
state  of,  vi.  467-469  ;   viii.  863. 
Free  Soil  Party,  Rise  of,  vii.  go-91  ;  growth  of, 

vii.  96;   triumph  of,  vii.  loi. 
Free  Trade.     (See  Tari(t' Question) 
FrELInghl-vsex,  Frederic'T.,  Secretary  of  State, 

vii.  208. 
FrE.Moxt,  John  C.  Career  of  in  California,  vii.  75; 
candidate  for  Presidency,  vii.  96;  Llnion  com- 
mander in  Missouri,  vii.  113. 
French  and  Indian  War,  Causes  of,  vi.  557-561; 
historv  of,  vi    561-569. 


French  Era,  Establishment  of,  vi.  668. 

French  Revolution,  Causes  of,  vi.  621-634; 
course  of,  vi.  634-694;  effects  of  in  Germany, 
viii.  592-593- 

Frevcinet,  Ministry  of,  viii.  556-561. 

Friedland,  Battle  of,  vi.  717. 

Fugger,  Anton,  Banker  of  Charles  V.,  v.  211. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  Chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  vii.  229. 

Fulton,  Robert,  Invents  steamboats,  vi,  779. 

Funeral  Ceremonv,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  S2-83; 
of  the  Chaldsaus,  i.  126-127;  of  the  Sledes,  i. 
222-223;  °f  t^he  Greeks,  ii.  497;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  98-99. 

o. 

GADSDEN  PURCHASE,  Account  of,  vii.  91. 

Gage,  Genf:ral,  Takes  possession  of  Boston,  vL 
591 ;  ordered  to  subdue  colonists,  vi.  593, 

Galba,  Servius  SuLPicius,  Becomes  emperor,  iiL 
285;  his  character,  iii.   286;  death  of,  iii.  2S7. 

G.\LILEE,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

G.\LlLEO,  Life  and  work  of,  v.  346-349. 

Galli.\.     (See  Gaul.) 

GalliEnus,  Reign  of,  iii.  322. 

Gamarra,  General.  President  of  Peru,  viii.  788. 

Gambetta,  Leon,  Radical  leader  in  France,  viii. 
533;  raises  army  in  the  South,  viii.  533;  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party,  viii  555-556,  558,  559  ; 
heads  Cabinet  of  18S1,  viii.  561;  ascendency 
of,  viii.  561-564;  death  of,  viii.  565. 

Games,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  So;  of  the  Greeks,  ii. 
515-517;  of  the  Romans,  lii.  79-83. 

G.\ndarians,  Notice  of,  i.  315. 

G.\rfield,  James  A.,  L'nion  colonel  in  Kentucky, 
vii.  117;  elected  President,  vii.  201;  admin- 
istration of,  vii.  203-207;  assassinated,  vii. 
205. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  Leader  of  Italian  Liber- 
als, viii.  660;  raises  army  in  Sicily,  viii.  663; 
overruns  Italy,  viii.  669. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  Commands  the  North- 
ern army,  vi.  605  ;  in  the  South,  vi.  613. 

Gaul,  Conquest  of  by  CcEsar,  iii.  229-234. 

Gauls,  Original  seats  of,  iii.  129-130;  siege  of 
Rome  by,  iii.  131;  driven  from  Italy,  iii.  131; 
incursions  of,  iii.  136,  157-158;  conquered  by 
Caesar,  iii.  230-234. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  Favorite  of  Edward  II.,  v.  112. 

Gaza,  Taken  by  Alexander,  it.  648. 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 

Genet,  Citizen,  Career  of  in  the  United  States, 
vi.  774. 

Genev.\,  Seat  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  v.  235. 

Geneva  Award.     (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

Genoa,  Early  history  of,  v.  39-40 ;  wars  of  with 
Pisa  and  Venice,  v.  40-41. 

Genseric,  Captures  Rome,  iii.  347;  reign  of,  iv. 
427-430. 

George  I.,  of  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  466,  501  ;  sketch  of,  vi.  501-502  ;  reign 
of,  vi.  501-506;  dislike  of  for  Prince  of  Wales, 
vi.  503;  death  of,  vi.  506. 

George  II.,  of  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  506;  reign  of,  vi.  506-509;  death  of, 
vi.  570. 

George  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  vi.  570; 
sketch  of,  vi.  570;  theories  and  principles  of, 
vi.  570-571 ;  attacked  by  Wilkes,  vi.  571 ;  would 
restore  absolutism,  vi.  572;  enemy  of  .America, 
vi.  5S7-5S8;  denounced  by  Henry,  vi.  590-591; 
appeal  to  by  colonists,  vi.  591;  hires  merce- 
naries, vi.  597;  gives  up  .'Vmerica,  vi.  617; 
death  of,  vii.  256. 
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George  IV.  op  England,  Accession  of,  vii.  256; 
reign  of,  vii.  256-264;  character  of,  vii.  264; 
death  of,  vii.  264. 

GEORGr.\,  Colonization  of,  v.  371-372. 

Gepid.E,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  393-394;  over- 
thrown b\-  the  Lombards,  iv.  417-418. 

Gerard,  Pierre,  Master  of  the  Hospitalers,  iv. 
700-701. 

GermanicuS,  Wars  of  with  the  Germans,  iii.  274; 
death  of,  iii.  275. 

Germans,  First  conflict  of  with  Rome,  iii.  202- 
204;  subdued  by  Caesar,  iii.  230-231;  at  war 
with  Rome,  iii.272..  274.  312,  320,  337,  343. 
349-350;  tribal  divisions  of,  iv.  387-401  ;  man- 
ners and  customs  of,  iv.  398-401,  prevailing 
ideas  of,  iv.  400-401  (see  also  Barbarians) 

Germantovvn,  Battle  of,  vi.  607. 

Germa.ny,  Early  history  of  (see  Germans  and 
Barbarians) :  a  division  of  Charlemagne's 
empire,  iv.  539;  early  history  of,  iv.  553-558, 
under  feudalism,  iv.  60S-623;  during  Cru- 
sades (see  Crmades) ;  in  XlVth  and  XVtli 
centuries,  v.  S2-110;  during  Reformation 
(see  Reformation)  ;  in  last  half  of  century 
XVI.,  v.  265-270;  during  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  (see  Louis  A'//'.),  vi.  439-469;  during 
Seven  Years'  War  (see  Seven  Years'  War), 
■^'i-  537-556;  during  French  ascendency  (see 
French  Revolution  and  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire), vi.  621-768;  in  XlXth  century,  viii. 
5S3-654;  movement  toward  unification  of,  viii. 
600-61 1 ;  imperial  ascendency  of,  viii.  622-654. 

GERRV,  ElbridGE,  American  ambassador  to 
France,  vi.  775;  elected  Vice-President,  vi.  781. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  vii.  141-143. 

Genghis  Khan,  Founder  of  Mongol  Dynasty,  iii. 
378-379;  invades  China,  viii.  805. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  vi.  7S7. 

Ghibelline,  Party  of,  iv.  717. 

Ghizkh,  Pyramids  of,  i.  46-51- 

Gibbon,  Cited,  iii.  355-3S3. 

Gibraltar,  Name  of,  iv.  509;  captured  by  the 
English,  vi.  462. 

Gila  River,  Mexican  boundary  by  treaty  of  '48, 
vii.  80. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  V.  355. 

Gilmore,  General  Q.  .\.,  Attacks  Charleston, 
vii.  139. 

GlOBERTi,  ViNCENZO,  Italian  patriot,  viii.  659. 

GiRALDA,  Description  of,  iv.  652-653. 

Girondists,  Organization  of,  vi.  650;  ascendency 
of,  vi.  650-653;  destruction  of,  vi.  664-666. 

Gist,  Christopher,  Explorer  of  Ohio  Company, 

vi.  559.  560.  561- 

Gladiatorial  Shows,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  80-S3; 
revived  by  Caligula,  iii.  276. 

Gladiators,  Their  character,  iii.  82-83;  insurrec- 
tion of  iii.  215. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  Apparition  of  in  Par- 
liament, \"ii.  331-332  ;  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
vii.  378;  advocates  free  trade,  vii.  380-381; 
liberal  leader,  vii.  394;  becomes  premier,  vii. 
■406;  carries  disestablishment  of  Irish  Church, 
vii.  407;  favors  land  reform,  vii.  408-411; 
first  ascendency  of  vii.  407-417;  retirement 
of,  vii.  417;  second  ascendency  of,  vii.  421-435. 

Glass  Blowing,  Known  to  the  Egyptians,  i.  56; 
to  the  Assyrians,  i.  200;  of  the  Babylonians, 
i.  272. 

GlEncoe,  Massacre  of,  v.  47. 

Glendower,  Owen,  Heads  Welsh  Insurrection, 
V.  124-125. 

Gloucester,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  Rebels  against 
Richard  TL,  v.  122. 


Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of.  Murders  Ed- 
ward Lancaster,  v.  137;  wooes  Anne,  v.  137; 
protects  Edward  V.,  v.  138;  declares  the  king 
and  duke  of  York  illegitimate,  v.  139;  takes 
the  throne  v.  139;  clears  liis  way  by  murder, 
V.  139;  loses  his  heir,  v.  140;  confronted  by 
Richmond,  v.  140,  defeated  and  slain  at  Bos- 
worth  Field,  V.  140. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Sketch  of,  iv.  673;  be- 
comes a  crusader,  iv.  673;  leads  the  first 
army  into  Asia,  iv.  67S-681 ;  besieges  Nice,  iv. 
682;  wins  the  battle  of  Dogorgan,  iv.  683; 
takes  Autioch,  iv.  685-689;  captures  Jerusa- 
lem, iv.  691-693;  elected  king,  iv.  694-695; 
death  of,  iv.  697 .  family  of,  iv.  698. 

Godoy,  Manuel  de,  Minister  of  Charles  IV.,  vi. 
721. 

Gods,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  83-89;  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  i.  132-138;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  191- 
195,  of  the  Medes,  i.  218-221;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, i.  278-280;  of  the  Persians,  i.  239- 
240;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  49S-504;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  91-98. 

Godwin,   Earl  of  Wessex,  iv.  579;   career  of,  iv. 

579-582-  _ 

GoffE,  William,  in  New  England,  vi.  489. 

Gold,  Used  by  the  Chaldaeans,  i.  128;  discovery 
of  in  California,  vii.  81-S2;  in  Australia,  viii. 
844-847. 

Golden  Bull,  Issuance  of,  v.  91. 

Golden  House,  Of  Nero,  iii.  2S5. 

Gomates,  The  Magus,  i.  354;  becomes  king,  i. 
355;  restores  Magism,  i.  355;  is  overthrown, 
i-356.  .  ^       . 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Spanish  commander  in 
Naples,  v.  147. 

Good  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  i.  195,  342. 

Gordian,  Reign  of,  iii.  321. 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  Career  of  in  Egypt, 
vii.  435,  448-449- 

Gordium,  Taken  by  Alexander,  11.  641. 

Gorgey,  Arthur,  Leader  in  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, viii.  597-598. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  Prime  minister  of  .■Mex- 
ander  II.,  viii.  727;  at  Congress  of  Berlin,  viii. 

732- 

Gortz,  Baron,  Diplomatic  scheme  of,  vi.  480. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  V.  356. 

Gotarzes,  Reign  of,  ii.  433-434. 

Goths,  Defeated  by  Claudius,  iii.  322-323;  divis- 
ion of  mentioned,  iii.  337;  devastate  Greece, 
iii.  337-338;  early  history  of,  iv.  387-388;  es- 
tabfish  kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Spain,  iv.  391 ; 
Christianized  by  Ulfilas,  iv.  397-398. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  Secures  passage  of  Sempronian 
Laws,  iii.  199;  death  of,  iii.  200. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  Attempts  reform  in  Rome, 
iii.  196-198. 

Grammar,  Of  the  Greek,  ii.  466-467. 

Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,  Campaign  of  into 
Russia,  vi.  740-746. 

Granicus,  Battle  of,  i.  371-372;  "■  635-636. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Captures  Belmont,  vii.  113- 
115;  takes  Fort  Donelson.  vii.  118;  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  vii.  118;  at  luka  and  Corinth, 
vii.  121  ;  besieges  and  captures  Vicksburg, 
vii.  130-132;  in  command  at  Chattanooga,  vii. 
1-^5-137;  appointed  conimander-in  chief,  vii. 
147;  in  the  Wilderness,  vii.  156-157;  before 
Petersburg,  vii.  157 ;  ends  the  war  at  Appo- 
mattox, vii.  161-163;  elected  President,  vii. 
177;  sketch  of,  vii.  177;  administration  of, 
vii.  177-193;  tour  around  the  world  of, vii.  202; 
death  of,  vii.  224;  Memoirs  of,  vii.  224. 
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Gratian,  Reign  of,  iii.  335. 

GraveloTTE,  Battle  of,  viii.  526. 

Gray,  Elisha  P.,  Invents  telephone,  vii.  209-210. 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.'s 

Great  Media,  Notice  of,  i.  203. 

Greece,  General  history  of,  ii.  447-608;  country 
of,  ii.  447-456;  people  of,  ii.  457-464;  language, 
literature,  and  art  of,  ii.  464- 4S2  manners  and 
customs  of,  ii.  482-490;  religion  of,  ii.  491- 
497;  myth  and  tradition  of  ii.  498-511;  dawn 
of  history  of,  ii.  512-523;  growth  and  law  of, 
ii.  523-539;  Persian  wars  of,  ii.  539-557;  Athe- 
nian ascendency  over,  ii.  556-566;  Pelopon- 
nesiau  wars  of,  ii.  566-588;  Spartan  and  The- 
ban  ascendencies  in,  ii.  589-608;  a  Roman 
province,  iii.  1S4;  revolt  of  against  Turkey, 
viii.  723;  revolution  in,  viii.  724-725. 

Greece  (the  country),  Extent  of,  ii.  447;  mount- 
ains of,  ii.  447-448 ;  rivers  of,  ii.  448 ;  lakes  of, 
ii.  448;  coast-Hue  of,  ii.  44S-451  ;  geographical 
divisions  of,  ii.  451-452;  political  divisions  of, 
ii.  45.-456;  beauty  of  scenery  of,  ii.  456. 

Greek  Fire,  Used  in  siege  of  Constantinople, 
iii.  383;  at  capture  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  692. 

Greek  L.^nouagE,  Discussion  of,  ii.  464-468  ; 
spread  by  Alexander  through  the  East,  ii. 
663  ,  taught  in  Rome,  iii.  84. 

Oreek  Revolution,  Account  of,  \\\\.  723-726. 

Oreeks,  The,  Origin  of,  ii.  457;  ethnic  place  of, 
ii.  457-458;  early  tradition  of,  ii.  458;  personal 
appearance  of,  ii.  459;  beauty  of,  ii.  459-460; 
courage  of,  ii.  460;  reasoning  powers  of,  ii. 
460-461;  craft  of,  ii.  461;  ideality  of,  ii.  461  ; 
adventurous  spirit  of,  ii.  462  ;  moral  qualities 
of,  ii.  462-463;  patriotism  of,  ii.  463;  individ- 
uality of,  ii.  463-464;  language  of  ii.  464-468; 
literature  of,  ii.  468-476;  art  of  ii.  476-482; 
manners  and  customs  of,  ii.  482-.450:  '■eligion 
of,  ii.  491-497;  myths  and  traditio.  s  of,  ii. 
498-511;  secular  history  of,  ii.  5:2-6<  >;  influ- 
ence of  on  Roman  culture,  iii.  5o-'o. 

GreRI-EV.  Horace,  Candidate  for  Prts'aency  "'- 
184;  death  of  vii.  184. 

Greenback  Labor  Party,  Notices  ot,  vn.  192, 
201,  220. 

Greenb.\cks.     (See  Le,Q:aI  Tender  Notes.) 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  Provincial  leader,  vi.  593 ; 
supersedes  Gates,  vi.  615;  campaign  of  in  the 
South,  vi.  615-616. 

Grec.or,  McGregor,  South  American  insurgent, 
vii.  40. 

Gregory  VII.,  Monk  of  Clunv,  iv.  61S-619;  be- 
comes pope,  iv.  619;  pontificate  of,  iv.  619- 
621. 

Gregory  IX.,  Trouliles  of  witli  b'rederick  II.,  iv. 

75(J-757- 
Gregory    XIII.,    Reforms   the    calendar,    v.    261- 

262. 
Gregory   the  Great,  Missionary  policy  of,  iv. 

418-420. 
GrEvy,  Jui.es,  President  of  French  Republic,  viii. 

556;    reelected,   viii.   571;    administration   of, 

vii.  .55''>-5,S7- 
Grey,  Karl,  Ministry  of,  vii.   268-269;    resigns, 

vii.  269,  272. 
Grierson,  Colonel  Benjamin,  Raid  of,  vii.  132. 
GROTn;s,  Ilrco,  Patriot  and  pulilicist,  v.  317. 
Grumbach,  Wilhelm  von.  Story  of,  v.  268. 
Grouchy,    Marshal,    Doubtful    conduct    of    at 

Waterloo,  vi.  760,  763. 
GUADALui'iv  HiD.M.Go,  Treaty  of  concluded,  vii. 

80;   viii.  772,  773;   terms  of,  vii.  80;    viii.  772, 

773- 
GUELI'H,  House  ok.  Displayed,  vi.  503. 
Guelph,  Party  of,  iv.  717;  v.  86. 


GuiENNE,  Lost  to  England,  iv.  788;  v.  113. 

Guilford,  Battle  of,  vi.  615. 

Guillotine,  Set  up  in  Paris,  vi.  654-655. 

Guise,  Claude,  Duke  of.  Ascendency  of  under 
Henry  II.,  v.  239-243. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  Murder  of,  v   247. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of.  Career  of,  v.  247-254, 
at  St.  Bartholomew,  v.  251;  assassination  of, 
V.  259. 

Guiteau,  Charles  Jules,  Assassinates  Garfield, 
vii.  205;  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  207-208. 

GuizoT,  Quoted,  v.  81,  82,  156,  233,  234,  238;  vi. 
399-400,  429-430;  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  Louis  Philippe,  viii.  4S9,  ambassador 
to  London,  viii.  493. 

Gund.amund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  History  of,  vi,  378-385. 

GURKO,  General,  Russian  commander  in  Turco- 
Russian  War,  viii.  720,  728.  751. 

GusTAVUS  Adolphus,  Youth  of.  V.  327,  enters 
the  Thirt)'  Years'  War,  v.  328.  personal  ap- 
pearance of,  v.  328;  coldly  received  in  Ger- 
many, V.  328 ;  wins  battle  of  Leipsic,  v.  329; 
on  the  Rhine,  v.  329-331  :  deleals  Tilly  on  the 
Lech,  V.  333;  confronted  by  Walleustein.  v 
333-334;  slain  at  Ltitzen,  v.  334;  founder  of 
New  Sweden,  vi.  493. 

GuusTAVUs  Adolphus  IV.,  King  oi  Sweden,  vi. 
720. 

GusTAVUS  VaSa,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 

Gutenberg,  John,  Inventor  of  movi't'e  types. 
V.  109. 

Guy  DampierrE;  Ruler  of  Flanders,  v,  4t--47. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  725 

Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  1.  230-231 

Gylippus,  Spartan   general  in   Sicily,  ii    57b   578. 

GYN.ECEUM,  Of  the  Persians,  i.  335. 

Gyn^ECONITis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  ii.  488-489. 

H. 

HAARLEM,  Siege  of,  v.  305. 

Habeas  C<-1RI'US,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta, 
lY,  783;  bill  of  passed  by  Parliament,  vi  430, 
suspended  by  Lincoln  in  United  States,  vii  145. 

Habet,  The  cry  of.  iii.  82. 

Haco  v.,  King  of  Norway,  v.  151. 

Haco  VHL.  King  of  Norway   v.  155. 

Hades,  Myth  of,  ii.  501. 

IIADI,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  646. 

Haiiri.anus,  Publius  ^lius.  Becomes  emperor, 
iii.  303;  character  of,  iii  303;  quiets  Britain 
and  Gaul.  iii.  303;  travels  of,  iii.  303,  quells 
Jewish  revolt,  iii.  304;  improves  Rome  iii. 
305;  death  of,  iii.  306. 

Halicarnassus,  Taken  by  Alexander,  ii   638. 

Halifax  Fishery  Award,  Account  ot.  vu.  198. 

Halleck,  General  Henry  W..  Plans  campaign 
against  Fort  Henry,  vii.  113. 

Haiiilcar  Barcas,  Invades  Sicily,  iii,  154;  suffete 
of  Carthage,  iii.  155;  defeated,  iii.  156,  invades 
Spain,  iii.  159. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Introduced  to  Washing- 
ton, vi.  601  ,  expounder  of  tlie  Constitution, 
vi.  619,  in  Washington's  cabinet,  vi.  664-665, 
killed  by  Burr,  vi.  778. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Emma  HarTE,  Beloved  of  Lord 
Nelson,  vi.  711- 714. 

Hamitic  Race,  Defined,  i.  109. 

Hampden,  John,  Puritan  leader  of  Parliament,  v%. 
.397  ;  death  of,  vi.  401. 

Hampton,  Wade,  General  of  American  army  in 
War  of  1S12,  vi.  781-784. 

Hancock  Winfield  S  ,  Candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, vii  201 ,  death  of,  vii  224-225. 
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Han  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  viii. 
804. 

Hanging  Gardens,  Of  Babvlon,  Described,  i. 
261,  295. 

Hannibai<,  Boyhood  of,  iii.  159 ;  takes  command 
in  Spain,  iii.  160;  success  of,  iii.  161;  invades 
Ital}-,  iii.  162;  defeats  the  Romans,  iii.  162- 
164;  confronted  by  Fabius,  iii.  164-165;  victo- 
rious at  Canute,  iii.  166;  loses  his  opportunity, 
iii.  167;  decline  of,  iii.  16S-173;  expulsion  and 
death  of,  iii.  176-177. 

H.iNOVER,  United  with  England,  vi.  502-509. 

Hanoverian  Dyn.asty,  Provided  for,  vi.  461 ; 
recognized,  vi.  465 ;  accession  of,  vi.  466 ; 
ascendency  of  vi.  501-511 ;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

H.ANSE.ATic  League,  Account  of,  v.  91 ;  broken 
up.  V.  323. 

Hapsburg  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  v.  83-110; 
table  of,  v.  84. 

Hardee,  General,  Surrenders  Charleston,  vii. 
150. 

HardicanuTE,  King  of  England,  iv.  579. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  Commander  of  British 
squadron,  vi.  630. 

H.ARDV,  Sir  Tho.vi.as,  British  commander  on 
American  coast,  vi.  784,  786. 

Harem,  Adopted  by  the  Persians,  i.  334. 

Harmar,  General,  Defeat  of,  vi.  773. 

H.AROLD  Harfager,  King  of  Norwa}',  iv.  656. 

H.arold  the  D.ane,  King  of  England,  iv.  579. 

Harold  the  Saxon,  Claims  the  English  throne, 
iv.  5S2-5S3;  makes  an  oath  to  Duke  William, 
iv.  583;  returns  to  England,  iv.  5S3-5S4;  pro- 
claimed king,  iv.  623;  defies  Duke  William, iv. 
624;  defeats  the  Northmen,  iv.  625-626;  over- 
thrown and  slain  at  Hastings,  iv.  626-627. 

Harp.agus,  Governor  of  Lydia,  i.  347. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Attacked  by  John  Brown,  vii. 
100;  captured  by  Confederates,  vii.  126. 

H.\rrison,  Benj.\mi.n^,  Elected  President,  vii.  235; 
sketch  of,  vii.  236-237;  administration  of,  vii. 
237-248. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  Governor  of  In- 
diana Territory,  vi.  777;  at  Tippecanoe,  vi. 
780;  at  River  Thames,  vi.  782;  resigns,  vi. 
784;  elected  President,  vii.  63;  sketch  and 
death  of,  vii.  63-64. 

H.aruspex,    Office    of   among    the    Romans,    iii, 

95-97- 
Hartford  Convention,  Account  of,  vi.  7S6. 
Hartog,   C.apT.ain  Dirk,  Explorer  of  Australia, 

\Mii.  840. 
Harvard  College,  Founding  of,  vi.  487. 
HaSdrubal,  Commands  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 

iii.   i5i;  invades  Italy,  iii.  172;  defeated  and 

slain,  iii.  173. 
Hassan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  493. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  iv.  626-627. 
Hastings,  Warren,  President  of  Bengal,  vi.  573; 

administration  of,  vi.  573;   impeachment  of, 

vi.  573-574- 
H.AT.ASU,  Reigu  of,  I.  58-59. 
H.\Tra,  Capital  of  Parthia,  ii.  391-394. 
Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  Hero  of  Lucknow,  vii. 

360-364. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Elected  President,  vii, 

192-193;  administration  of,  vii.  193-203. 
Haymarket  Tragedy,  Account  of,  vii.  231. 
Hayne,  Colonel  Isaac,  Debate  of  with  Webster, 

vii.  51. 
Hea,  Worship  and  titles  of,  1.  134,  192-193. 
HeberT,  Insults  Marie  Antoinette,  vi.  667  ;  sketch 

of,  vi.  672 ;  execution  of,  vi.  672. 
HebERTISTS,  Overthrow  of,  vi.  672. 
Hec.aTOMPYLOS,  Ancient  Parthian  capital,  ii.  415. 


Hecker,  German  liberal  leader,  viii.  595. 

Hegira,  Of  Islam,  iv.  454. 

Heidelberg,  Destruction  of,  v.  322. 

Helvetic  Republic,  Proclaimed,  vi,  686. 

Hellas.     (See  Greece.) 

HellEN,  Myth  of,  ii.  45S. 

Hellenes.     (See  Greeks.) 

Hellenistic  Greek,  Character  of,  ii.  465. 

Helots,  Condition  cf,  ii.  490,  524-525;  revolt  of, 

ii.  560. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  Vice-President  of  United 

States,  vii.  220;  death  of,  vii.  225-226. 
HengisT,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  443. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Wife  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  388- 

389- 

Henry  I.,  King  of  England,  Accession  of,  iv. 
644;  reign  of,  iv.  712-713. 

Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  iv.  601 ;  aided  by 
Robert  of  Normandy,  iv.  601 ;  reign  of,  iv. 
601-602. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  Promotes  Third  Crusade, 
iv.  728;  reign  of  iv.  777-779- 

Henry  II.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  239; 
reign  of,  v.  239-243.  * 

Henry  II.,  King  of  German)-,  iv.  611-612. 

Henry  III.  oP  England,  Becomes  king,  iv.  784; 
marries  Eleanor  of  Provence,  iv.  784;  relations 
of  with  papacy,  iv.  785 ;  rebellion  against,  iv. 
785-787;  death  of,  iv.  787. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  Elected  king  of  Poland, 
v.  255;  recalled  to  France,  v.  257;  reign  of,  v. 
257-261;  assassination  of,  v.  261. 

?Ienry  111.,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  615;  reign  of, 
iv.  615-619. 

Henry  IV.  of  Engl.\nd,  Accession  of,  v.  124; 
reign  of,  v.  124-127. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  Accession  of,  v.  261; 
reign  of,  v.  261-265. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv.  618;  op- 
posed by  Hildebrand,  iv.  619-621  ;  does  pen- 
ance, iv.  621;  reign  of,  iv.  61S-623. 

Henry  \'.  of  England,  Chaiacler  of  in  youth, 
v.  126;  becomes  king,  v.  127;  reign  of,  v.  127- 
130;  a  perseculor,  v.  127-128;  claims  French 
crown,  v.  128;  wars  of  with  France,  v.  128- 
130;  regent  of  that  kingdom,  v.  129. 

Henry  v.,  Einperor  of  Germany,  iv.  713;  reign 
of,  iv.  715-716- 

Henrv  VI.  OF  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  I31 ; 
ruled  by  Beaufort  and  Gloucester,  v.  131;  op- 
posed by  Duke  of  York,  v.  132-133;  over- 
thrown, V.  133;  imprisoned,  v.  135;  murdered, 
V.  137- 

Henrv  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv.  741;  im- 
prisons the  Lion  Heart,  iv.  741;  favors  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  iv.  743. 

Henrv  VII.  op  England,  Accession  of  v.  141; 
reign  of,  v.  141. 

Henry  VIII.  op  England,  becomes  kiug.  v.  202; 
early  character  of,  v.  202;  marries  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  v.  202;  relations  of  with  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  v.  202-217;  st  Field  of 
Cloth  of  Gold,  v.  203;  defends  the  faith,  v. 
205;  conspires  with  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
V.  205-206;  intercedes  for  Francis,  v.  208;  op- 
poses Emperor  Charles,  \-.  210;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Wolsey,  v.  218;  divorces  Catharine, 
v.  218-219;  takes  Anne  Boleyn,  v.  219;  mar- 
ries Jane  Seymour,  v.  223;  supported  by 
Cromwell,  v.  223;  has  .•Vnne  of  Cleves  for 
fourth  wife,  v.  223;  Catharine  Howard  for  the 
fifth,  v.  223;  Catharine  Parr  for  the  sixth,  v 
224;  puts  down  revolts,  v.  224;  defeats  the 
Scots,  v.  225;  old  age  of,  v.  225;  death  of,  v. 
226. 
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Henrv  Bolingbroke,  Overthrows  Richard  II., 
V.  123;  becomes  Heury  IV.,  v.  123;  head  of 
house  of  Lancaster,  V.  124;  reign  of,  v.  124- 
127;  sorrows  of,  v.  126.     (See  Henry  Jl .) 

HenrV'  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii 

376-377- 
Henrv  of  Luxembourg,  Chosen  emperor,  v.  S5 , 

reign  of,  v.  S5-S7. 
Henrv  of  Navarre,  Escapes  from  Paris,  v.  257; 

Viecomes   king    of    France,  v.   261;   abandons 

the  Protestants,  v.  263,  issues  edict  of  Nantes, 

V.   264;   patronizes   art  and    industry,   v.    264,. 

marries  Maria  de  Medici,  v.  265;  assassinated, 

V.  265.     (See  Henrv  Jl.) 
Henrv  of  Trastamare,  Prince  of  Castile,  v.  61, 

H9 
Henrv,    Patrick,    Denounces    George    III.,    \-i. 

590-591 ;  in  Colonial  Congress,  vi.  594. 
Henrv,  Prince  of  Germany,  Disloyalty  of,  iv. 

557- 
Henrv  the  Fowler,  Elected  king  of  Germany. 

iv.  555;  reign  of,  iv.  555-556 
Henrv  Tudor,  A  possibility  in  England,  v   13S, 

confronts  Richard  III.,  v.  140;  liecomes  Henrv 

VII.,  V.  141.     (See  Henry  VJI.) 
Henry,  Joseph    Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, vii.  84. 
Heph^STIon,  General   of  Alexander,  ii.  644   657, 

660,  661. 
Heph.ESTUS,  Myth  of,  ii.  502-503. 
Heptarchy,   Of  the    Auglo-Sa.\ons   established, 

iv.  443-445;   consolidation  of,  iv.  44S. 
Hera,  Myth  of  ii.  499-500 
Heraclea,  Battle  of,  iii.  145. 

Heracles,  Myth  of  ii.  504. 

Heraclid.e,  Return  of.    (See  Dorian  Migration) 
Heraclius,   Emperor    of  the  East,  iii.  35S;  con- 
quers Persia,  iii,  35S-359;  in  conflict  with  the 

Moslems,  iv.  468. 
Herculaneu.m,  Buried  by  Vesuvius,  iii.  296. 
Hercules.     (See  Heracles  ] 
Heredity,  Influence  of  i    77. 
Heribert  of  Milan.  Attempts  to  free  Italy,  iv. 

615. 
Herjulfson,  Discovers  Newfoundland,  v.  163. 
Herman,  Overthrows  Varus,  iii   272. 
Hermanaric.  King  of  the  Goths  iii.  337. 
IIiCR.MHS,  Myth  of,  ii    503-504 
Heroic  Age,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii    50S-511. 
Herod  Antipas,  Ruler  of  the  Jews.  iii.  290. 
Herodotus,  Life  and  work  of,  11,  474. 
Herod  the  Great,  Reign  of,  iii   290. 
Herrera,  President  of  Mexico,  viii.  773. 
Heruli,  Tribal  history   of  iii     392;  kingdom  of 

in  Italy,  iii.  349-350,  iv.  406-407. 
Herzegovina,  Atrocities  in,  viii   726. 
Hesiod,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  469. 
Hessians,    Employed    by    George     III.    against 

America,  vi.   597,  600. 
Hestia,  Myth  of,  ii    501-502 

Hidalgo,  Miguel,   Mexican    insurgent,  viii.  770. 
HiDEvosHi,  Hero  of  Japan,  viii.  821. 
HiERO,  King  of  Syracuse,  iii    150-151. 
Hieroglyphics,  Profusion  of  in  Egypt,  i.  95-97; 

how  executed,  1.  96. 
HiERONYMiis,  King  of  Syracuse,  iii.  168 
HiLDEHRAND  OF  Cluny.'    (See  Gregory  yil) 
HiLDKGARDR,  Wife    of  Charlemagne,   iv.  525-528. 
HiLDKKic,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 
Hill,  General  A.  P.,  At  GeStysburg.^ii.  141. 
Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  .Author  of  the  Penny  Post, 

vii.  279-2S0. 
Hincmar,  Quoted,  iv.  5-;i-532. 
Hindus,  Character  and  condition  of,  vii.  344-349 
Hipparchus,  Rule  of,  ii.  536;  at  Sparta,  ii'.  539. 


Hippias.  Rule  of  ii.  536. 

HiSTi.Eus,  Governor  of  Miletus,  ..  361 ;  ii.  539. 

HouKiRK's  Hill,  Battle  of,  vi.  615. 

Hoche,  General,  Suppresses  Vendean  insurrec- 
tion, vi.  679-6S0 

Hochkirch,  Battle  of,  vi.  551. 

HoDEL,  Would-be  assassin  of  Emperor  William, 
viii.  632. 

HODSON,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  vii.  365. 

Hofer,  Andrew,  Tyrolese  patriot,  vi.  731-732; 
execution  of,  vi.  732. 

Hohe.nfriedberg.  Battle  of,  vi.  532. 

Hohenlinden,  Battle  of,  vi    700-701. 

Hohenzollern  Dynasty.  Founding  of,  v.  100; 
rise  of  vi.  518-536:  humiliated  by  Napoleon, 
vi  709-715:  ascendency  of,  viii  604-624 ,  table 
of,  viii.  605. 

Holinshed,  Comments  of  on  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, iv.  633 

Holland,  Described  by  Taine,  v.  296;  condition 
of  in  XVltli  century,  v.  296-297;  under 
Duchess  of  Parma,  v.  297  ;  breaks  with 
Spam,  V.  297-299;  revolution  in,  v.  299- 
317;  at  war  with  England,  vi.  427-42S;  at  war 
with  France,  vi.  454-457;  treaty  of  with 
America,  vi.  614,  revolution  in,  vi.  678;  an- 
nexed to  France,  vi.  731  ;  independence  of, 
vi.  750;  loses  Belgium,  viii.  588-589 

Holy  Alliance,  Rejected  by  England,  vii.  254- 
255;  formation  and  provisions  of,  vii.  254- 
255  ;  viii  697. 

Homer,  Account  of,  ii.  468. 

Home  Rule.  History  of  question  of  vii.  430-439. 

HoNG  Kong,  Trouble  of  with  British  merchants, 
viii  809. 

HoNORius,  Emperor  of  the  W^est,  iv.  337;  bad 
faith  of,  iv.  340 

Hood,  General  J.  B.,  Before  Atlanta,  vii.  148; 
campaign  of  in  Tennessee,  vii.  148-149 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  Opens  the  Tennessee, 
vii  135;  carries  Lookout,  vii.  136;  supersedes- 
Burnside,  vii.  139;  superseded  by  Meade,  vii. 

'■+'■ 
Horace,    Sketch   of,    iii.  74;   composes    secular 

hymn,  iii.  270 

HoRATJi,  Tradition  of,  iii.  107-10S. 

HoraTius  CoclES.  Story  of,  iii.  117. 

Horn,  Count,  Patriot  of  Holland,  v.  301;  con- 
demned and  executed,  v.  301-302. 

Horn,  Marshal,  General  of  the  Swedes,  v.  329, 

,S36- 
Horus.  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  86-87. 
Horsa,  Leader  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  iv.  443. 
HosEiN,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  493,  494;  death  of, 

iv.  499. 
Hospitality,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  484 
Hospitallers      (See  Knighli  of  St  John) 
Hotspur,  Harry,  Killed  at  Shrewsbury,  v.  125. 
Houston,  General   Sam  ,  Hero  of  San  Jacinto, 

vii.  70,  retires  to  private  life,  vii.  99. 
Howard,  Catharine,   Wife   of  Henry  VIII.,  v. 

Howard,  Lord,  Defeats  the  Armada,  v.  284-2S6. 

Howe.  General,  Arrives  at  Boston,  vi.  594:  sur- 
renders the  city,  vi   597,  at  New  York,  vi.  600. 

Howe,  Lord,  Correspondence  of  with  Wilkinson, 
vi.  600. 

Hudson,  vSir  Henry,  Career  of  in  the  New- 
World,  V.  359-361. 

Hudson,  Port,  Capture  of,  vii.  132. 

Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  Paris,  iv.  552-553;  elected 
king,  IV.  598,  reign  of  iv.  59S-599. 

Hugh  of  Vermandois.  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, iv.  673,  678,  679,  683,  691 ;  returns  to 
Palestine,  iv.  698. 
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Hugh  the  Great,  Career  of,  iv.  550-552. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Leader  of  insurrection,  viii.  506. 

Huguenots,  Origin  of,  V-  243;  persecuted,  v.  245; 
obtain  a  peace,  v.  247 ;  lose  their  leader,  v. 
249;  butchered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  v. 
251-253;  led  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  v.  257-263; 
persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  450-454. 

Hull,  General  William,  Surrender  of,  vi.  780- 
781. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  Takes  the  Guerriere,  vi.  781. 

HiJLSEMAN,  Baron,  Austrian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, vii.  94. 

Humbert  I.  Becomes  king  of  Italy,  viii.  680; 
reign  of,  viii.  680-692. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von.  Favored  by  Fred 
erick  William  IV.,  viii.  590. 

Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  Mentioned,  viii.  5S8; 
author  of  German  educational  system,  viii. 625. 

Hundred  Da-ys,  The,  History  of,  vi.  759-765. 

Hungarians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  405-406;  de- 
feated by  the  Germans,  iv.  556,  558. 

Hungarv,  Kingdom  of  established,  iv.  403 ;  at- 
tempts independence,  viii.  596-59S,  66i. 

Hunneric.  King-  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 

Hunniades,  John,  Prince  of  Hungary,  v.  106. 

Huns,  Attack  the  Goths,  iii.  337;  fall  upon  the 
empire,  iii.  343;  defeated  at  Chalons,  iii.  345; 
retire  from  Italy,  iii.  347 ;  tribal  history  of, 
iv.  403. 

Hurki,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  134. 

Huss,  John,  Sketch  of,  v.  95;  teachings  of,  v.  96; 
excommunicated,  v.  97 ;  tried  at  Constance, 
v.  9S-99;  burned,  v.  99. 

Hussites,  War  of  in  Bohemia,  v.  100-103. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  Career  of  in  New  England, 
vi.  4S7. 

Hyde  P.\rk  Exhibition,  Account  of,  vii.  324-327. 

HVKSOS,  The,  Ascendency  of  in  Egypt,  i.  57. 

HVRCANIA,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  380. 

I. 

IAMBIC  POETRY,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  469. 

Ibn-al-Arabi,  Treason  of,  iv.  526. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  General  of  Mehemet  Ali,  vii. 
290  ;  becomes  caliph,  vii.  441. 

ICONIUM,  Battle  of,  iv.  719. 

Iconoclasts,  History  of,  iii.  361-363. 

Idolatry,  Of  the  Assyrians,  i.  195  196;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  279. 

IDUM.EA.  Description  of,  i.  245. 

Igor,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658. 

Iguana,  Description  of,  i.  313. 

Ilci,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  i.  118. 

Illinois,  Admission  of,  vii.  42. 

ILLYRIA,  Subdued  by  Alexander,  ii.  631;  by  the 
Romans,  iii.  157. 

Immortality,  Believed  in  by  the  Egyptians, 
i.  90. 

Immortals,  The,  Description  of,  i.  331. 

Impeachment  Trial,  Of  Warren  Hastings,  vi. 
573-574;  of  Andrew  Johnson,  vii.  176-177. 

Importation  Act,  Provisions  of,  vi.  589. 

Incineration,  Practiced  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  497; 
by  the  Romans,  iii.  99. 

Independents,  Party  of  Parliamentarians,  vi. 
405. 

Independent  Treasury  Bill,  Passed  by  Con- 
gress, vii.  58 

India,  Description  of,  i.  308-309,  311-312;  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  ii.  657;  overwhelmed 
bv  the  Moslems,  iv.  508;  passes  under  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  vi.  572-574 ;  Sepoy 
rebellion  in,  vu.  344-367;  change  of  govern- 
ment in,  vii.  36S-370. 


Indian.^,  Organization  of,  vi.  777;  admission  of, 
vi.  7S7. 

Indulgences,  Sale  of  by  the  Church,  v.  189-190. 

Indus  Valley,  Description  of,  i.  308-309,  311- 
312. 

Infallibility,  Of  the  pope  declared  by  Rome, 
viii.  675. 

Inkerm.\n,  Battle  of,  viii.  710. 

Innocent  III.,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  744;  quarrels 
with  King  John,  iv.  781. 

Inquisition,  Organized  in  France,  iv.  791  ;  in 
Spain,  V.  143;  in  Flanders,  v.  297;  imprisons 
Galileo,  v.  349 ;  abolished  by  Napoleon,  vi.  725. 

Inscriptions,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71-72. 

Internal  Improvements,  Question  of  in  L^nited 
States,  vii.  41. 

Internal  Ri;venuE,  Provided  bv  Congres,  vii. 
165. 

International  Exposition,  In  Hyde  Park,  vii. 
324-327;  in  New  York,  vii.  92;  in  Paris  (of 
1867),  viii.  517;  in  United  States  (of  1S76),  vii. 
18S-190. 

Intern.\tional  Monetary  Conference,  Ac- 
count of,  viii.  561-563. 

Interstate  Commerce  Bill,  Passage  of,  vii. 
233-234. 

Intolerance,  The  Shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
viii.  S63-864. 

Inundation  of  Nile,  Described,  i.  34-35. 

INVALIDES,  Hotel  des.  Resting-place  of  Na- 
poleon, viii.  494. 

Invincible  Armada,  Sent  against  England,  v. 
284-285  ;  wreck  of,  v.  286. 

Ionian  Confederation,  Founding  of,  ii.  514; 
revolt  of  against  Persia,  ii,  540-541. 

Ionian  Isl.^nds,  British  complication  in,  vii.  376. 

lONlANS,  Account  of,  ii.  458. 

Ionic  Greek,  Notice  of,  ii.  465. 

Ionic  Style,  Description  of,  ii.  477;  iii.  65. 

Iphicr,\tes,  Invents  new  tactics,  ii.  592. 

Ipsus,  Battle  of,  ii.  672. 

Iran,  Province  of,  i.  307. 

Ireland,  In  the  Middle  Ages,  vi.  389;  attempts 
independence,  vi.  396;  proclaims  Charles  II., 
vi.  411;  subdued  bv  Cromwell,  vi.  411-412; 
rebels  against  William  HI.,  vi.  444-445 ;  his- 
torv  of  in  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  centuries.  (See 
History  of  Great  Britain.) 

Irene;,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  362-363. 

IRETON,  Cromwellian  governor  of  Ireland,  vi. 
412-417;   death  of,  vi.  420. 

Irish  Emigration,  Account  of,  vii.  319-320. 

Irish  Land  Question,  Histon,'  of,  vii.  405-411. 

Iron  Mask,  Notice  of,  vi.  465. 

lRRiG.\TiON,  Practiced  in  Egypt,  i.  34  ;  in  Assyria, 
i.  149. 

Isaac  Angelus,  Reign  of,  111.  372. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  Sends  forth  Columbus,  v.  166- 
167. 

Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  At  war  with  Don  Carlos, 
vii.  273  ;  married,  vii.  314;  viii.  485. 

Isabella,  Wife  of  Edward  II.,  Conspiracy  of, 
V.  52,  113;  conduct  of  with  Mortimer,  v.  115. 

ISAURIAN  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  360-363. 

Ischia  Earthquake,  .Account  of,  viii.  685. 

ISIS,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  85-86. 

Islam,  Rise  of,  iv.  451-455  ;  compared  with  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  iv.  457;  fundamental 
doctrines  of,  iv.  458-459;  early  conquests  of, 
iv.  460-4S0,  propagated  by  Othman  and  Ali, 
iv.  480-492  ;  progress  of  under  Onimiades  and 
Fatimites,  iv.  493-512;  at  war  with  Christian- 
ity.    (See  Crusades.) 

Island  Number  Ten,  Capture  of,  vii.  119. 

Isly,  Battle  of,  viii.  482. 
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Ismi-Dagon,  King  of  Chaldaea,  i.  120. 
ISOCRATES,  Argues  in  favor  of  Philip,  ii.  623. 
Israel,  People  of,  in  Egypt,  1.  64-65;  exodus  of, 

i.  65-66;  in  the  desert,  i.  287;  established  in 

Canaan,  i.  2S7-28S;  under  the  Judges,  i.  2S8; 

becomes  a  niouarchy,  i.  2SS  ;  is  divided,  i.  291 ; 

succeeding  kings  of,  i.  291-292. 
Israelites,  In  E,gypt,  i.  64;  exodus  of,  i.  65-66; 

history  of,  i.  2S7-293 ;  in  captivity,  i.  296. 
ISSUS,  Battle  of.  i.  373. 
ISTAR,  Worship  of,  i.  137. 
ISTHiUAN  Games,  Account  of,  ii.  517. 
ISTRIA,  Description  of,  iii.  42. 
Italian   Republics,  General   history   of,   iv.  35- 

45- 

Italy,  General  description  of,  iii.  35-46;  name  of, 
iii.  35;  mountains  of,  iii.  35-36;  divisions  of, 
iii.  36;  provinces  of,  iii.  36-46;  climate  of,  iii. 
36-39;  fertility  of,  iii.  37-3S ;  productions  of, 
iii.  39-40;  rivers  of.  iii.  40-41 ;  lakes  of,  iii.  41; 
seat  of  Roman  power,  iii.  102-350;  barbarian 
kingdoms  iu,  iv.  406-420;  a  division  of  Char- 
lemagne's empire,  iv.  539;  invaded  b\'  the 
Normans,  iv.  613;  attempts  at  independence 
in.  iv.  615;  during  crusades  (see  Crusades) 
in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  144- 
150;  revolutionized  by  Napoleon,  vi.  6S5  ;  in- 
vaded by  Napoleon  III.,  viii.  665-66S;  during 
nineteenth  century,  viii.  655-692. 

ITURBIUE,  Proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  viii. 
770. 

lUKA.  Hattle  of,  vii.  121. 

Iv.\x  I..  Prince  of  JLoscow,  v.  154. 

IVAX  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  v.  154. 

1V..VX  THE  Terrible,  Emperor  of  Russia,  viii. 
470. 

IvRY,  Battle  of,  v.  263. 

lYEVAsr,  Hero  of  Japan,  viii.  821. 


JACK  CADE,  Insurrection  of,  v.  132. 

Jackson,  Cattle  of,  vii.  130-132. 

Jackson,  A.nurew,  At  Han.ging  Rock,  vi.  612; 
.subdues  Creek  Indians,  vi.  7S2-7S3;  wins  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  vi.  7S6-7S7 ;  candidate  for 
President,  vii.  46;  elected,  vii.  49;  sketch  of, 
vii.  49;  administration  of,  vii.  49-56;  Specie 
Circular  of,  vii.  57. 

Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  Captured  by  Porter,  vii. 
120. 

Jackso.v,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall),  In  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  vii.  123;  defeats  Banks,  vii.  123; 
at  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly,  vii.  126;  killed  at 
Chancellorsville,  vii.  139. 

Jack  Straw.  Rebels  against  Richard  II.,  v.  120. 

Jacob.  Family  of,  i.  64. 

Jacobins,  Or:.i;anization  of,  vi.  645-646. 

Jacobitics.     (See  S/uart  Dynasty.) 

}.\vv\.  Kief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

J.AMAICA,  Insurrection  in,  vii.  2S3,  393-394. 

James  I.  of  Hn(jland,  Accession  of,  vi.  376; 
character  of,  vi.  377 ;  reign  of,  vi   377-3S9. 

James  II.  of  England,  Accession  of.  vi.  431; 
character  of,  vi.  451-432:  a  Catholic,  vi.  432, 
puts  down  Monmouth,  vi  432-433;  would  de- 
liver England  to  Rome.  vi.  433-434;  abdica- 
tion of,  vi.  436-437;  incites  Irish  Rebellion, 
vi.  44.5- 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  Ruined  at  Solway  JIoss, 
v.  225. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  Son  of  Mary  Stuart,  v. 
281  ;  tries  to  save  his  mother,  v.  2S4  ;  a  claim- 
ant to  the  English  crown,  v.  289;  becomes 
James  I.  of  England,  vi.  376. 


James  Francis  Stuart,  The  Pretender,  Birth  of, 
vi.  434. 

J.4MES  Stu.'^rt,  Prince  of  Scotland,  v.  126;  a 
prisoner  in  London  Tower,  v.  126;  becomes 
James  I.,  v.  126. 

J.^MESTOWN,  Founding  of,  v.  357. 

Jane  Grey,  Conspiracy  in  favor  of,  v.  272-273; 
overthrow  and  death  of,  v.  275;  claims  of  to 
English  crown,  vi.  37S. 

J.\niz.\ries,  organization  of,  iii.  379 ;  destruction 
of,  viii.  722-723. 

Janus,  Festival  of,  iii.  97;  temple  of  closed,  iii. 
270. 

Japan,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  819-S32;  cos 
mogony  of,  viii.  S19-820;  primitive  condition 
of,  viii.  820-822;  in  times  of  Mongol  inva- 
sions, viii.  S21  ;  first  contact  of  with  Euro- 
pean nations,  viii.  S22-S24  ;  social  classes  of, 
viii.  824;  startling  progress  of,  viii.  824-827; 
new  Imperial  Constitution  of,  viii.  828-832; 
rapid  emergence  of  the  Empire,  viii.  832. 

Jason,  Leads  the  .Argonauts,  ii.  510. 

Jason  of  Pher.^S,  Career  of,  ii.  598. 

Jay,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  United  States,  vi.  768, 
774;  vii.  22.S. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Failure  of,  vii.  186-187. 

JeffersO-n,  Thomas.  In  Colonial  Congiess,  vi. 
594;  On  Committee  to  Draft  Declaration,  vi. 
59S,  drafts  Ordinance  of,  1787,  vi.  620;  in 
Washington's  cabinet,  vi.  768;  chosen  Vice- 
President,  vi.  775;  elected  President,  vi. 
776;  administration  of,  vi.  776-779;  death  of, 
vii.  47- 

Jeffreys,  Lord  George,  Career  of,  vi.  433. 

Jellachich,  Ban  of  the  Croats  in  Hungarian 
revolution,  viii.  597. 

Jemappes,  Battle  of,  vi.  65S. 

Jena,  Battle  of,  vi.  715. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  Bohemian  reformer,  v.  95; 
excommunicated,  v.  97;  condemned  and 
burned  by  Council  of  Constance,  v.  99. 

jERAHi,  The,  Description  of,  i.  245. 

Jeroboam.  King  of  Israel,  1.  291. 

Jerusalem,  Description  of,  i.  267;  capital  of 
Judah,  i.  291  ;  rebuilt  by  Order  of  Cyrus,  i. 
350;  destruction  of  by  the  Romans,  iii.  292; 
taken  by  Omar,  iv.  468;  captured  b}-  the  cru- 
saders, iv.  691-694;  kingdom  of,  iv.  694-726; 
retaken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  727. 

Jesuits      (See  Society  of  Jesus.) 

Jews  (see  Israelites),  Factions  of  in  time  of 
Caligula,  iii.  2S0;  persecuted  by  Nero,  iii.  2S2; 
sketch  of  history  of  from  Persian  conquest, 
iii.  289-291;  sects  among,  iii.  289;  subdued  by 
Antiochus,  in.  2S9-290;  ruled  by  the  Macca- 
bees, iii.  290;  dissensions  among,  iii.  290; 
governed  by  Herod,  iii.  290;  revolt  against 
Rome,  iii.  291;  overthrown  by  Vespasianus 
and  Titus,  in.  291-292;  persecuted  in  Spain, 
iv.  426-427;  V.  143-144;  massacred  in  England, 
iv.  779;  admitted  to  British  Parliament,  vii. 
37^-374;   hostility  to  in  Germany,  viii.  636- 

637-  '  

Jimmu  Tenno,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  viii.  S20. 

Joan  of  Arc.  Early  history  of,  v.  70-71;  goes  to 
Orleans,  v.  71;  has  the  king  crowned  at 
Rheims,  v.  71,  72,  130;  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, V.  73-74. 

John,  F^mperor  of  the  East,  iii.  371. 

John  IV.,  of  Portugal,  Gains  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence, viii   790. 

John  VI  of  Portugal,  Finds  refuge  in  Brazil, 
viii.  790. 

John  (Don)  of  Austria,  Governor  of  Nether- 
land,  V.  307. 
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lOHN  George  of  Saxony,  Aids  Matthias,  v.  320, 
bribed,  v.  323,  humiliation  of,  v.  326,  mean- 
ness of,  V.  32S,  helplessness  of,  v  329,  appeals 
to  Gustavus,  V.  334,  despised,  v  33S:  driven 
out  of  Saxony,  v.  341  ;  makes  peace  with 
Sweden,  v,  343 
John  Lackland  Conspires  against  the  Lion 
Heart,  iv.  741.  duplicity  of,  iv  742;  becomes 
kins;,  iv.  779.  opposed  by  the  baions,  iv.  7S1; 
quarrels  with  Innocent  III  ,  iv.  781  ;  goes  to 
war  with  Philip,  iv  781;  signs  Magna  Charta, 
iv.  783;  death  of,  iv   783 

John  of  Brienne.  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  377. 

John  of  France.  Becomes  king,  v  55  ;  reign  of 
V  55-60,  at  war  with  the  Black  Prince,  v.  57, 
captured  at  Poitiers,  v.  57,  118,  a  state  pris- 
oner in  England,  v   57-60;  death  of,  v.  60 

John  of  Gaunt.  Claims  throne  of  Castile,  v.  122. 

John  the  Parricide,  Notice  of,  v.  85 

Johnson.  Andrew,  Vice  President  of  United 
States,  vii.  16;,  becomes  President,  vii.  i68, 
administration  of,  vii  16S-177,  sketch  of,  vii. 
16S-169,  impeachment  of,  vii.  176-177. 

Johnson,  Richard  M  .  At  battle  of  Thames,  vi. 
782;  Vice-President  of  United  States,  vii.  56. 

Johnson,  Samijel,  Quoted,  vi.  481 ,  defends 
English  absolutism,  vi.  572. 

Johnson,  William,  Defeats  the  French  at  Fort 
Edward,  vi.  565 

Johnston,  General  Albert  S.,  Killed  at  Pitts 
burg  Landing,  vii.  118, 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E  .  Commands  Con- 
federates at  Bull  Run.  vii.  112,  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks,  vn.  124;  at  Chickamauga.  vii.  133- 
135;  falls  back  before  Sherman,  vii.  148;  sur- 
renders, vii.  151,  163 

Johnstown  Flood,  Account  of,  vii   247. 

Joint  High  Co.mmission,  Decides  disputed  Presi- 
dency, vii.  193 

Joint  High  Commission,  For  settlement  of  Ala- 
bama Claims      (See  Alabama  C/ainis.) 

JoiNViLLE,  Prince   de.  Proscription  of,  viii.  572. 

JOLIET,  Explorer  in  New  Fiance,  vi,  557-558. 

Jonah,  Tradition  of,  i    174 

Jonathan,  Leader  of  the  Maccabees,  iii  290. 

Jones,  Paul.  Takes  the  Serafiis.  vi  612. 

JONSON,  Ben,  The  dramitisl,  v.  293 

Jordan.  The   Description  of,  i.  243-244.  247. 

JoscELVN  DE  CouRTEN.w,  Leader  of  First  Cru- 
sade, IV  675  ;  king  of  Edessa,  iv.  699.  711. 

Joseph,  In  Egypt,  1.  64 

Joseph  I  of  Austria.  Becomes  empetor,  vi.  463; 
reign  of,  vi.  463-465. 

Joseph  II.  of  .Austria,  Acknowledged  by  the 
Hungarians,  vi  530,  becomes  emperor,  vi 
578. 

Josephine.  Empress  of  the  French.  Sketcli  of 
vi.  706-707 ,  divorce  of,  vi.  72S. 

JoSEPHUS,  At  siege  of  Jerusalem,  iii.  291. 

Joshua,  Leader  of  Israel,  i.  287-28S. 

JouRDAN,  General  Commands  arinv  of  Meuse. 
vi.  6S2-6S3 

Jov'i.^N,  Reign  of",  iii    333 

Juarez,' Benito  Pablo.  Career  of  in  Jlexuo,  vii. 
172;  viii.  774-777- 

5UD.EA,  Province  of  the  empire  iii.  280;  sketch  of 
history  of,  iii.  290291;  revolt  of  against 
Rome,  iii  291 ;  conquest  of  by  Vespasianus 
and  Titus,  iii    291-292. 

JUD.\H,  Kingdom  of  established,  i.  291 ;  history 
of,  i.  292-293. 

Judaism,  Compared  with  Islam  and  Christianity, 
iii.  99.    • 

Judges,  Of  Israel,  i.  288. 

Iudgment,  Of  the  dead,  i.  91. 


Judith  of  Guelph,  Queen  of  Louis  the  Debon- 
air, iv.  540 

Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia,  iii.  200;  war  of 
with  Rome,  iii.  201-202. 

Julian,  Count,  Treason  of,  iv.  50S-509. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  Reign  of,  iii  333. 

Julianus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  315;  reign  of, 
ill-  315- 

Julius  C^sar.     (See  Ca-sar.) 

Juno.     (See  //era.) 

JUNOT,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  the  Peninsula, 
vi   720-724. 

Jury   Trial,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta,    iv. 

785- 
Justin  II ,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  356;  reign  of, 

iii.  356-357. 
Justin  the  Elder,  .Emperor   of  the  East,  iii 

353- 

Justinian,  Becomes  emperor,  iii  353 ;  age  of,  iiL 
353-360;  wars  of,  iii.  354-355;  legislation  of, 
''■-  355-356;  attempts  to  establish  orthodoxy 
in  the  West,  iv.  411  ;  would  recover  Italy,  iv. 
413-414. 

Justinian  II..  Reign  of,  iii.  359-360. 

JusTiNiANi,   John,  Defender  of  Constantinople, 

iii-  383 
Jutes,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  441-443. 
Juvenal,  Sketch  of,  iii.  75. 

K. 

KAAB.^,  Temple  of  Mecca,  iv.  452;  enlargemen*. 

of,  iv.  507. 
K.\DESi.-v,  Battle  of,  iv.  475. 
Kadijah,  Wife  of  the  Prophet,  iv.  452. 
Kakan,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 
Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  Arctic  expedition  of,  vii. 

89.  313- 

Kansas,  Civil  difficulties  in,  vii.  95 ;  admission 
of,  vii.  172. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  Passage  of,  vii.  95;  a 
cause  of  civil  war,  vii.  1 10. 

Kara  In-Das,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

K.\ra-Khar-Das,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

Karakozoff,  Dimitri,  Would  assassinate  Alex- 
ander, viii.  715. 

Karigites.  Sect  of,  iv.  491. 

Kars,  Siege  and  capture  of,  viii.  730-731. 

KaTO  Kivomasa,  Japanese  hero,  viii.  821. 

Katsbach.  Battle  of,  vi.  750. 

Kaunitz,  Baron,  Minister  of  Maria  Theresa,  vi. 

537- 
Ke.^rney,  General  Philip,  March  of  to  Pacific 

Coast,  vii.  75  ;  killed  at  Chaiitilly,  vii.  126. 
Kearsarge,  Destroys  the  Alabama,  vii.  154. 
KelLERMANN,  Marshal,  Hero  of  Marengo,  vi. 

700. 
Kendal,  Duchess  of,  Mistress  of  George  L,  vi. 

•    505.  506. 
Kenesaw,  Battle  of,  vii.  147. 
Kenilworth,  Battle  of,  iv.  785. 
Kenkenes,  Reign  of.  i.  44. 
Kepler,  Discoveries  of,  iii.  269. 
Keremles,  Ruins  of,  i.  161. 
Kerk.\h,  Description  of,  i.  246. 
Kesselsdorf,  Battle  of,  vi.  534. 
KewaTin,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 
Khafra,  Reign  of,  i.  51-52;  pyramid  of,  i.  51. 
Khaled,  General   of  Islam,   iv.   455 ;    victorious 

career  of,  iv.  460-471  ;  character  of,  iv.  472. 
Khammu  Rabi,  Reign  of,  i.  121-122. 
Khartoum,  Siege  and  capture  of,  vii.  448-449. 
Khedive,  Name  of  Egyptian   viceroy.     (See  rC' 

cent  history  of  Egypt.) 
Khorsabad,  Ruins  of,  i.  160-161. 
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Khufu,  Reigu  of,  i.  44-51. 

Kileh-ShergaT,  Rums  of,  i.  161. 

KiLiDGE   Arslan,   Sultan   of   Mossoul,   iv.    6S9- 

700. 
KiLi'ATRiCK.   Generaj,,  Commauds   Union   cav- 

alr}-,  vii.  150. 
King  of  Rome,  Birth  of,  vi.  730;  death  of,  vi. 

491. 
King,  The,  His  place  among  the   Egyptians,  i. 

72;  his  manner  of  life,  i.  72-74. 
King,  Samuei,  \V.,   Revolutionary   governor    of 

Rliode  Island,  vii.  66. 
King,   Willi. \m    R.,    Vice-President    of   United 

Stales,  vii.  gi. 
King's  E.\R,  Name  of  emissaiv  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, i.  359-360. 
King's  Eye,  Name  of  emissarj-  of    Persian  mon- 
arch, i.  359-360. 
Kioto,  Primitive  capital  of  Japan,  viii.  S20. 
KiEBER,  M.\RSH.\E,  in   command    in   Egypt,  vi. 

691  ;  assassinated,  vi.  701. 
Knighthood,  Sketch  of  liistory  of,  iv.  603-606; 

orders  of  founded,  iv.  700;  history  of  orders 

of,  iv.  700-711. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  Origin  of,  iv.  700;  history 

of,  iv.  700-703;  support  Baldwin  III.,  iv.  723; 

butchered  by  Saladiu,   iv.   727 ;    tolerated   in 

Jerusalem,  iv.  72S;  oppose  peace  with  Islam, 

i'^'.  754;    refuse  support  to  Frederick  II.,  iv. 

757.  759;   routed    by   the   Turks,  iv.  760-761; 

heroism  oT  at  Acre,  iv.  771. 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  Founded  by  Edward 

III.,  V.  119. 
Knights  Templars,   Origin   of,  iv.  703;  history 

of,  iv,  703-709;  persecuted  in  France,  iv.  709; 

support  Baldwin  III.,  iv.   723 ;    butchered  by 

Saladin,  iv.  727;    at   Azotus,  iv.  737;   oppose 

peace  with  Islam,  iv.  754;   refuse   support   to 

Frederick    II.,   iv.   757,  759;    defeated   before 

Aleppo,  iv.  758;  routed  by  the  Turks,  iv.  760- 

761 ;  heroism  of  at  Acre,  iv.  771  ;  suppressed 

by  Philip  the  F'air,  v.  49-50. 
Knox,  John,  Plants  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 

V.  278. 
KnoxvillE,  Battle  of,  vii.  137. 
KoLLiN,  Battle  of,  vi,  540. 
Koniggratz.     (See  Sadcnua.) 
Konigsmark,  Aurora  von.  Tempts  Charles  XII., 

vi.  476  ;  dazzles  the  vizier,  vi.  478 
Konigsmark,   Count,    Intrigue   of  with    Queen 

Sophia,  vi.  503. 
Koran.     (See  Alkoran.) 
Kosciusko,   Thaddeus,   Engineer   of  American 

army,  vi.   605;    refuses  French    alliance,   vi. 

716. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  Visit  of  to  United  States,  vii. 

88;  viii.  598;   heads  provisional  government 

in  Hungary,  viii.  597. 
Koszta,  Martin,  the  international  affair  of,  vii. 

93-94,  320- 
KovuNjiK,  Mound  of,  i.  157-15S. 
KrEaMLIN,  Occupied  by  Napoleon,  vi.  743. 
Krudkner,   Madame,'  Instigates   Holy  Alliance, 

vii.  254;  viii.  697. 
KUBLAI   Khan,  Ftniperor  of  the   Corasmins,  iii. 

379;    establishes  dynasty  in  China,  viii,  805; 

invades  Japan,  viii.  821. 
Kudur-Lagamer,   King  of  the  Chaldees,  i.  118- 

119;  makes  war  in  Canaan,  i.  119. 
KunuR-MAiiUK,  Reign  of,  i.  119. 
Kudur-NakhunTa,  Reign  of,  i.  iiS. 
Ku-Klux  Clans,  Notice  of,  vii.  183. 
Kunersdorf,  Battle  of,  vi.  551. 
KUTusoFF,  Marshal.  Opposes  Napoleon,  vi.  742; 

abandons  Moscow,  vi.  743. 


LA  BELLE  ALLIANCE,  Position  at  Waterloo, 
vi.  761. 

L.-^BIENUS,  Parthian  campaign  of,  ii.  42S-429. 

Labor  Troubles,  Account  of,  vii.  230-231. 

Labyrinth,  The,  Description  of,  i.  56. 

Laced^mon.     (See  Sparla.) 

Laced.-'Emonians.     (See  Sparta>!S,) 

La  Chartreuse,  Order  of.  (See  Carthusian 
Monks.) 

Laconia,  Description  of,  ii.  455. 

La  Fayette,  Marouis  de.  Comes  to  America, 
vi.  604-605;  wounded,  vi.  607;  at  Monmouth, 
vi.  609;  campaign  of  in  Virginia,  vi.  616;  com- 
mands French  National  Guards,  vi.  639,  640, 
647;  saves  the  king  and  queen,  vi.  643-644; 
attempts  to  moderate  the  Revolution,  vi,  643; 
visits  United  States,  vii.  45-46;  military  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  viii.  479. 

L.-iFiTTE,  Jean,  Notice  of,  vi.  786;  vii.  44. 

L.A  Haie  Sainte,  Position  at  Waterloo,  vi.  761. 

La  Hogue,  Battle  of,  vi.  454. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of,  vi.  782. 

Lake  Regillus,  Battle  of,  iii.  118. 

L-^ke  Trasimenus,  Battle  of,  iii.  162. 

L.4M.\chus,  Commander  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, ii.  574-576. 

LamarTine,   French   historian    mentioned,   viii. 

497- 

L.ixMBERT,  GENER..VL,  Last  commander  of  Parlia- 
mentary army,  vi.  423. 

LancasTri.\n  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  v.  123^ 
137 ;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

L.wiD  Bill,  Passed  by  Parliament,  vii.  411. 

Land  Question,  In  Rome,  iii.  123-125,  135,  197- 
200. 

Land  System,  Of  feudalism,  iv.  590-591. 

Langton,  Leads  insurrection  against  John  Lack- 
land, iv.  782-7S3. 

Language,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  loo-ioi ;  of  the 
Chaldeans,  i.  iio-iii;  of  the  Assyrians,  i. 
197-198;  of  the  Medes,  i.  216-218;  of  the  Per- 
sians, i.  338-340;  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  3S3-384; 
of  the  Greeks,  ii.  464-46S;  of  the  Romans,  iii. 
68;  of  the  Goths,  iv.  398;  of  Feudal  France, 
iv.  536. 

Lares,  of  the  Romans,  iii.  92. 

La  Salle,  Robert  de.  Career  of  in  New  World, 

■vi.  55«-559. 

Las  Heras,  General,  President  of  United  Prov- 
inces, viii.  795. 

Lasker  Resolutions,  Account  of,  viii.  645-646. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  Author  of  socialism,  viii. 
630-63 1 . 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Martyrdom  of,  v.  275-276. 

Latin  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  376-377;  iv. 

750-751. 
Latin  L.'INGuage,  Development  of,  iii.  68. 
Latin  League,  Broken  up  by  Rome,  iii.  139. 
Latins,  Early  history  of,  iii.  51-52. 
LaTium,  Description  of,  iii.  46. 
L.-^UD,  William,  Supporter  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  391; 

downfall  of,  vi,  395, 
Lautrec,  General  of  Francis  I.,  v.  205. 
Law,  John,  Author  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  vi. 

512. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry',  Hero  of  Sepoy  \\  ar,  vii. 

355-356. 
Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Punjab, 

vii.  353-354- 
Lawrence,  James,   Captain  of  the  Peacock  and 

the  Chesapeake,  vi.  784. 
Lawrence,  Sacked  by  Quantrell,  vii.  138. 
Lay'BACK,  Congress  of,  viii.  657,  69S. 
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League,  Of  the  Catholics,  v.  318. 

League  and  Covenant,  Of  Scoland,  vi.  393. 

Lebrun,  Charles  Franjois,  Consul  of  I-"raiice, 
vi.  697. 

Lech,  Battle  of,  v.  333. 

LEGai,  Tender  Notes,  Authorized  by  Congress, 
vii.  165. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Agent  of  Congress  at  Paris,  vi. 
608. 

Lee,  Ge.N'ERAL  Charles,  Commands  .•\merican 
left  wiug,  vi.  596;  capture  of,  vi.  602;  ex- 
changed, vi.  604;  dismissed  for  disobedience, 
vi.  609. 

Lee,  General  Henry,  Delivers  funeral  oration 
of  Washington,  vi.  776. 

Lee,  Ge.neral  Robert  E.,  Defeated  at  Cheat 
Mountain,  vii.  112;  succeeds  Johnston  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, vii.  124;  in  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles, vii.  124-126;  invades  Maryland,  vii.  126- 
127;  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettsburg,  vii. 
139.  14 '-'43;  "1  the  Wilderness,  vii  156-157; 
defeuds  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  vii.  158- 
160;  surrenders  to  Grant,  vii.  161-163;  death 
of,  vii.  187. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  Offers  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, vi.  59S. 

Legends,  Of  Greece,  ii.  50S-511;  of  Rome,  iii. 
102-109,  11S-119, 

Leicester,  Earl  of.  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  v. 
279. 

Leicharde.  Dr.,  .Australian  explorer,  viii.  848. 

Leif  Erickso.v,  Discovers  North  America,  v.  163. 

Leipsic,  Battle  of  (1631),  v.  329;  battle  of  (1813), 
vi.  750. 

Le  Mans,  Battle  of,  viii.  553 

Lentulus.  Conspirator  with  Catiline,  iii.  221. 

Leo  III.,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  361;  an  icono- 
clast, iii.  361 ;  death  of,  iii.  362. 

Leo  IV^,  Reign  of,  iii.  362. 

Leo  v.,  Reign  of,  iii.  363. 

Leo  VI.,  Reign  of,  iii  366. 

Leo  IX  ,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  617-618. 
I  Leo  X.  (see  Medici,  Ctovanni  de).  Accession  of, 
V.  188;  favors  indulgences,  v.  189;  completes 
St.  Peter's,  v.  189;  approves  Luther,  v.  194; 
breaks  with  the  Reformer,  v.  196;  death  of, 
V.  199. 

Leo  XIII.,  Accession  of,  viii.  679;  policy  of  in 
Germany,  viii.  642-643;  pontificate  of,  viii. 
679-692. 

Leo  the  Thracian,  Reign  of,  iii.  351-352. 

Leonidas,  At  Thermopyi:e,  i.  364;  ii.  547. 

Leoi'Old  I.,  Plot  of  with  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  456; 
supports  Archduke  Charles  for  Spanish 
crown,  vi.  458-462. 

Leopold  I.  of  S\xe  Coburg,  Becomes  king  of, 
Belgium,  viii.  5S9;  favored  by  England,  vii. 
26S. 

Leopold  II.,  Would  reinstate  Louis  XVI.,  vi. 
650. 

Leopold  of  Aitstria,  Insulted  by  the  Lion 
Heart,  iv.  735;  seeks  revenge,  iv.  741. 

Leopold  of  Hapsburg,  Revolt  of  against  Wen- 
ceslaus,  v.  92. 

Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  Nominated  for 
Spanish  throne,  viii.  521,  616;  declines,  viii. 
522 

Lepidus,  Roman  general,  iii.  24S;  member  of 
Triumvirate,  iii.  251;  overthrown  by  Octa- 
vianus,  iii.  255. 

Lepsius,  His  Egyptian  chronology,  i.  44. 

Lesochris,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  Organizes  Suez  Canal 
Compauv,  viii.  516;  conducts  Eugenie  from 
Paris,  viii.  530. 


Leszcvnski  Stanislas,  Claimant  of  Polish 
crown,  vi.  507,  513-514. 

LetelliER,  Luc,  Imbroglio  concerning,  viii.  756. 

Leuctr.\,  Battle  of,  ii.  597. 

Leuthen,  Battle  of,  vi.  544-549. 

Lexington,  Battle  of,  vi.  593. 

Leyden,  Refuge  of  Puritans,  v.  290;  siege  of,  v. 
305-306. 

Liberia,  Organization  of,  vi.  7S7-7S8. 

LiEGNiTZ,  Battle  of,  vi.  553. 

Life-saving  Service,  Organization  of,  vii.  199- 
200. 

Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  at  Balaklava,  viii.  709. 

Ligurian  Republic,  Proclaimed,  vi.  685. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Elected  President,  vii.  loi  ; 
sketch  of,  vii.  X04-105;  administration  of,  vii. 
105-167;  policy  of,  vii.  105;  issues  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  vii.  130;  reelected,  vii. 
163;  assassinated,  vii.  167;  genius  of,  vii.  167- 
168. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  Surprised,  on  the 
Raritau,  vi.  604;  in  the  South,  vi.  611. 

LlBERlus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  iii.  332. 

LicinioSe.vtian  Rogations,  Provisions  of,  iii. 

134-135- 

Licinius,  Colleague  of  Coustanline,  iii.  328;  com- 
mands the  army  in  the  East,  iii.  329;  over- 
thrown, iii.  330. 

Licinius,  Roman  tribune,  iii.  126. 

Liguria,  Description  of,  iii.  41. 

LiT.^NY,  The,  Description  of,  i.  246-247. 

Literature,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71  ;  of  the 
Chaldseans,  i.  130-131  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  i. 
198;  of  the  Medes,  i.  215;  of  the  Greeks,  iL 
46S-476;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  68-76. 

Little  Rock,  Captured  by  Steele,  vii.  138. 

Livingstone,  David,  Work  of  in  Africa,  vii.  449. 

Livius,  Marcus,  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  iii.  173. 

Livonians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402-403. 

LlVY,  Sketch  of,  iii.  75. 

Llewellyn  of  Wales,  Conquered  by  Edward  I., 
iv.  7S7. 

LoBOSiTz,  Battle  of,  vi.  539. 

LocRi,  Early  history  of,  iii.  44-45. 

LoCRis.  Description  of,  ii.  452. 

LoDi,  Battle  of,  vi.  683. 

Logan,  John  A.,  Candidate  for  Vice-Presidency, 
vii.  220;  sketch  of,  vii.  225;  death  of,  vii.  225. 

Lollard,  Name  of  Wickliffe's  followers,  v.  124; 
persecuted  under  Henry  V.,  v.  127. 

Lombards,  Invade  Italy,  iii.  356;  tribal  history 
of,  iv.  394-395  ;  kingdom  of  in  Italy,  iv.  395, 
417-418;  defeated  by  the  Franks,  iv.  420. 

Lombardy,  Kingdom  of  established,  iv.  417; 
overthrown,  iv.  420;  insurrection  of  1848  iu, 
viii.  596,  660. 

London,  Visited  with  plague  and  fire,  vi.  419. 

London  Company,  Attempts  of  to  colonize  Amer- 
ica, V  356-357- 

LONG  Island,  Battle  of,  vi.  600-601. 

Long  Parliament,  History  of,  vi.  394-418. 

LONGSTREET,  GENERAL  James,  .At  Chickamauga, 
vii.  133-135;  besieges  Knoxville,  vii.  137. 

Long  Walls,  Building  of,  ii.  562 ;  destruction  of, 

"•  584-  .  ,  , 

LoNGWOOD,  Residence  of  Napoleon  m  St.  Helena, 

vi.  765-766. 
Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  of,  vii.  136. 
Lopez,  Narciso,  Heads  Cuban  insurrection,  vii. 

88. 
Lopez,  Vincente,  South  American  Revolutionist, 

viii.  792,  795-796- 
LoRDS,  House  of.  Development  of,  vii.  266-268. 
Lorenzo   the   Magnificent,  Ascendency  of  in 

Florence,  v.  43-44. 
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LoRNE,  Marquis  -nF,  Governor   of   Canada,  viii. 

758. 
Lorraine,  Cardinal  of.  Ascendency  of  in  France, 

V.  241.  245. 
Lorraine,  Ceded  to  Germany,  viu.  537,  622. 
Lot,  Defeated,  i.   119 
Lothaire,  King  of  France,  iv.  552  ;  reign  of,  iv. 

55^- 
Lothaire,  Son  of  the  Debonair,  iv.  540;  becomes 

emperor,  iv.  541 
LoTH.\iRE   OF  S.-V-XONy,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv. 

716. 
Loudoun,  Earl  of,  British  commander  in  French 

and  Indian  war,  vi.  561-566. 
Louis  V.  of  France  iv.  552. 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  iv.  713;  leader  of  Second 

Crusade,  iv   719-722. 
Louts  VIII.  OF  France,  Reign  of,  iv.  791. 
Louis  IX.,  Leader   of    the   Seventh   Crusade,   iv. 

761 ;    lauds   in    Egypt,    iv.   762 ;     besieged   in 

Damietta,    iv.    763,  at   Mansoura,  iv.   763-764; 

in  Palestine,  iv.  764-766 ;  returns  to  Europe. 

iv.  766,  791 ,  campaign  of  into  Africa,  iv.  767, 

792;     death     of,    iv.    767;     character    of.    iv. 

Louis  X.  of  France,  Reign  of,  v.  50. 

Louis  XI.  of  F'rance,  Reign  of,  v.  75-82:  opposes 
Charles  the  Bold.  v.  75-76;  is  imprisoned  at 
Peronne,  v.  77  ;  overthrows  the  Burguudiaus, 
V.  78-80:  last  yeais  of,  v.  So-St ;  character  and 
policy  of,  v.  81-S2. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  v.  149;  Italian  expedition 
of,  V   149-150. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Accession  of,  v  265; 
reign  of  (see  Las^  Half  oj  Century  Xl'L),  v. 
.^23.  331.  337.  338.  339;  death  of,  vi  439- 

Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  Accession  ol,  \'i. 
439;  marries  Maria  Theresa,  vi.  439,  takes  on 
himself  the  government,  vi.  440;  policy  of,  vi. 
440-441 ;  becomes  the  Grand  Monarch,  vi.  449, 
revokes  Edict  of  Nantes,  vi.  450;  attempts  to 
put  down  Protestantism,  vi.  450-457;  intrigue 
of  in  Spain,  vi.  458-459,  recognizes  the  Pre- 
tender, vi.  459;  loses  prestige,  vi.  462,  seeks 
peace,  vi.  463-464.  old  age  and  sorrows  of  vi 
466-467;  claims  of  his  epoch  considered,  vi. 
467-469. 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  Becomes  king,  vi. 
511;  reign  of,  vi.  511-518,  575-576,  what  he 
transmitted,  vi.  623 

Louis  XVI,,  King  of  France,  Accession  of,  vi. 
626:  situation  of,  vi  626:  financial  embarrass- 
ments of,  vi.  626-628  632-634;  calls  the  Stales- 
general,  vi.  634  ,  relations  of  with  that  body, 
vi.  635-643  ;  taken  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  vi. 
644;  ratifies  the  (^oustitulion,  vi.  646;  escapes 
to  Varennes.  vi.  647;  arrested,  vi,  647-648; 
dismisses  Girondist  ministry,  vi  653,  impris- 
oned, vi.  653-654;  tried  and  condemned,  vi. 
661  :  executed,  vi.  662. 

IX)Uis  XVII.  (The  Dauphin),  Fate  of,  vi    662. 

Louis  XVIII.,  Proclaimed  king  in  La  Vendee,  vi. 
679,  first  restoration  of,  vi.  754-757 .  second 
restoration  of,  vi.  767,  reign  of,  viii.  457-466, 
characteristics  of,  viii.  458-460;  policy  of,  viii. 
46o-.t63. 

Louis  IVOutremer,  King  of  France,  iv. 550;  reign 
of,  iv.  550-551 

Lonis  of  Bavaria,  Becomes  king  of  Germanv  v 
87-90. 

Louis  of  Nassau,  Leader  of  the  Netherlands,  v. 
301;   death  of,  v.  305 

LOUIS   Philippe  of  Orleans,  F:iected  king  viii. 


Loui 


480;  reign  of,  viii.  48fj-498;  death  of,  viii.  498. 
IS  THE  Child,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  554. 


Louis  the  Debonair,  Character  of,  iv.  538 ;  di- 
vides Western  Europe  among  his  sons,  iv. 
53S-539i  reign  of,  iv.  538-541. 

Louis  the  Fat.  Reign  of,  iv.  712. 

Louis  the  German,  Recei%es  Bavaria,  iv.  541; 
conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  i\.  541-542 ;  reign 
of,  iv.  553, 

Louis  the  Stammerer,  Reign  of,  iv.  545. 

Louis.A  OF  Prussia,  Appeals  to  Napoleon,  vi.  717. 

Louisiana,  Taken  from  Spain  by  France,  vi.  701; 
sold  to  Vnited  States,  vi.  704-705,  777 ;  admis- 
sion of,  vi.  780. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi.  494- 

497- 

Lower  Egypt,  Character  of,  i.  30-33. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  de.  Founds  Society  of  Jesus, 
V.  238-239 

Lucan,  Notice  of,  iii.  75. 

Luc.-\N,  Lord,  British  commander  at  Ealaklava, 
viii.  709 

Luc.\Nl.A,  Description  of,  iii  43;  conquest  of  bv 
Rome,  ill    142. 

LucKNOw,  Siege  of,  vii.  359-364. 

LuciAN,  Notice  of,  lii   76, 

LuciLius,  Sketch  of,  111   70. 

Lucretia,  Story  ot,  iii.  1 14. 

Lucretius,  Sketch  of,  iii  70. 

LunEVILLE,  Treaty  of,  vi.  704 

LusiTA.Ni.A,  Conquest  of,  lii,  191- 192. 

Luther,  Martin,  Birth  and  youth  of,  v.  iqo  191; 
designed  for  the  law,  v.  191 ;  a  student  at 
Eisenach,  v.  192;  becomes  a  monk,  v.  192; 
at  Rome.  v.  192;  piofessor  at  Wittenberg, 
v.  192-193;  opposes  sale  of  indulgences,  v. 
193-194;  posts  his  theses,  v.  193;  at  Augs- 
burg, V.  194;  opposed  bv  Eek,  v.  195;  breaks 
with  Rome,  v.  195-196;  excommunicated,  v. 
196;  burns  the  pope"s  bull,  v.  196;  at  Diet  of 
Worms,  v.  197;  translates  the  New  Testa- 
ment, V.  198;  trouble  with  fanatics,  v.  198- 
199;  formulates  Protestantism,  v.  199-200; 
relations  of  with  Zwingli,  v.  2&1;  last  days 
of,  V.  215 

LiJTZEN,  Battle  of,  v.  334;  second  battle  of,  vi.  747. 

Lycurgus,  Legislation  of,  ii.  524-526. 

Lydia,  Invaded  by  Cyaxares,  i.  229;  historj-  of, 
i.  230-251  ;   conquered  by  Cyrus,  i.  299. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  Notice  of,  vii.  277. 

Lyon,  N.\thaniel.  At  Springfield,  vii.  113. 

Lyons,  Insurrections  at,  vi.  670;  viii.  487. 

Lyric  Poetry.  Of  *.he  Greeks,  ii.  469 

Lysander,  Commander  of  Spartan  fleet,  ii,  582J 
destroys  the  Long  Walls,  ii.  584. 

Lysimachus,  Ruler  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor, 
ii,  665-673. 

Ly'SIPPUS,  Work  of,  ii.  .;Sr. 

M. 

MACAULAV,  THOMAS  B..  In  Russell  Cabinet, 
vit.   312,    works  of  aud  death  of,  vii.  37S-379. 

Maccabees,  Rulers  of  Judea,  iii.  290. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Leader  of  Home  Rulers  in 
Parliament,  vii,  431. 

McClellan.  George  B.,  West  Virginia  campaign 
of,  vii  111-112;  commands  Army  of  Potomac, 
vu.  115,  before  Washington,  vii.  115;  Penin- 
sular campaign  of,  vii.  123-126;  at  Antietam; 
vii.  126-12S,  superseded,  vii.  12S;  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  vii.  163;  death  of,  vii.  224; 
J\fe>iiO'.rs  of,  vii.  224-225. 

Macdonald  Clan,  Massacred  by  the  Campbells, 
vi.  447. 

]VL\cdonald,  John  A.,  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
viii.  759. 
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Macdoxald,    Marshal,   Defeated   at   Katsbach, 

vi.  750. 
MacDonough,     Commodore,     American     com- 

mauder  at  Plaltsburg,  vi.  785. 
McDowell,  General  Irwin,  at  Bull  Ruu,  vii. 

112. 
Macedonia,   Referred  to,  i.  371;  country,  cities, 

and  tribes  of,  ii.  611-616;  ruled  bj^  Philip,  ii. 

616-629;  under  Alexander,  ii.  629-663;  under 

successors  of  Ale.xander,  ii.  664-6S0;  a  Roman 

province,  iii.  17S. 
Macedo.vi.a  (the  country),  General  character  of, 

ii.  6ti;  boundaries  of,  ii.  611-612;  rivers  of, 

ii.  612  ;  political  divisions  of,  ii.  612-614;  thor- 
oughfares of,  ii.  614. 
Macedonian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of;  iii.  365-36S. 
McHE-VRY,  Fort,  Bombarded  by  British,  vi.  7S6. 
Machi.wELLI,  Publicist  of  Florence,  v.  147-148. 
Macie,  James  Louis.  (Seeyi7;««  5;«/Mw«.) 
Mackintosh,   Sir  James,  Reformer  of   English 

Jurisprudence,  vii.  260-261. 
Mack,  General,  Overthrow  of  at  Austerlitz  and 

Ulm,  vi.  709-713. 
McKiNNO.v,    Sir   William,    Secretary  of   Royal 

Geographical  Society,  vii.  451. 
MacJIahon,    Marshal,   Commander   of  French 

Army  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  viii.  525-529; 

President  of    French  Republic,  viii.  554-556. 
Macn.aghten,  Sir  W.,  British  commander  in  Ca- 

bul,  vii.  293-295. 
Mcpherson,  General  J.  B.,  Killed   at  Atlanta, 

vii.  148. 
M.acrinus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  317;   reign  of, 

iii.  317. 
Madain,  Taken  hy  the  Moslems,  iv.  475. 
Madison,  James,  Expounder  of  Couslitution,  vi. 

619;  elected  President,  vi.  779;  sketch  of,  vi. 

779;  administration  of,  vi.  779-788. 
Madoc,  Tradition  of,  v.   165. 
M^cenas,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 
MELIUS,  Destruction  of,  iii.  129. 
Maestricht,  Siege  of,  v.  309. 
Magd.^la,  Capital  of  Abyssinia,  vii.  403,  405. 
Magdeburg,   Besieged   by  Maurice,  v.   230;    de- 
stroyed by  Tilly,  v.  328-329. 
Magellan,    Ferdinand,    Circumnavigates    the 

globe,  v.  175-177. 
Magent.\,  Battle  of,  viii,  511,  667. 
Magi,  The,  -\ccount  of,  i.  222-224. 
M.AGISM,  System  of,  i.  222-224  ;  prevails  in  Persia, 

i.   342;    introduced  into  Parthia,  ii.    384-386; 

overthrown  by  Islam,  iv.  47S. 
Magna  Ch.arT.\,   Signed  by  John   Lackland,  iv. 

783 ;  provisions  of,  iv.  783. 
Magn.a  Gr.-ECIA,  Description  and  early  history  of, 

iii.  44-45;  subjugated  by  Rome,  iii,  144. 
Magnesia,  Battle  of,  iii.  180' 
Magnus  Ladul.aS,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 
Magnus  Smek,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 
M.\GO,  Brother  of  Hannibal,  iii.  174. 
Magus  MegisTOS,  High  Priest  of  Parthia,  ii.  413. 
Magyars.     (See  Hiiiigarians.) 
Mahdi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  646. 
M.\hdi   El,   Leader  of  Egyptian  revolution,  vii. 

447-449. 
Mahmoud  II.,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  vui.  722-725. 
M.\intenon,  Mad.\me  de,  Wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  vi. 

449- 
Majorian,  Wars  of  with  Genseric,  lii.  347-349. 
Mal.akhoff,  Taken  by  storm,  viii.  711. 
Malek  Shah,  Sultan  of  the  Seljuks,  iv.  664. 
MALIETO.A,  King  of  Samoa,  vii.  246-247. 
Malis,  Description  of,  ii.  452-453. 
Malli,  The,  subjugation  of,  ii.  659-660. 
MalplaquET,  Battle  of,  vi.  464. 


Malta,  Island  of,  given  to  the  Knights  Hospital 
lers,  iv.  703  ;  captured  by  the  French,  vi.  689, 
retaken  by  the  English,  vi.  701. 

Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of,  vii.  124-126. 

M.\melukes,  Couflicts  of  with  Cru.saders,  iv.  764- 
767;  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  vi.  689. 

M-VMERTINES,  Cause  of  the  Punic  Wars,  iii.  150- 

151- 

]Manass.\s  Ju.ncTion.     (See  Bu/l  Run.) 

M.\ndeville,  H.xtract  from  relative  to  the  Mos- 
lems, iv.  773 ;  writes  his  Travels,  v.  119;  views 
of  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  v.  161— 
162. 

Manetho,  His  history  of  Egypt,  i.  42. 

JlANiLi.'VN  L.-vw,  Passage  of,  lii.  219. 

M.\NlTOBA,  Province  of,  viii.  754.-755. 

Manlius,  M.arcus,  Heroism  of,  iii.  131;  career  of, 

iii.  133- 

M.ANNERS  .\ND  Customs,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71- 
83;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  154- 157  ;  oflUeMedes, 
i.  211-215;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  274-27S;  of 
the  Persians,  i.  327-337;  of  the  Greeks,  ii. 
482-490 ;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  77-91  ;  of  the 
Barbarians,  iv.  39S-399. 

Mansfield,  Count,  General  in  Thirty  Years' 
War,  v.  320,  321,  322,  323,  324;  death  of,  V.  325. 

Mansfield,  General,  At  .-^uiietam,  vii.  127. 

Mansfield,  Battle  of,  vii.  146. 

Mansoura,  Battle  of,  iv.  763-764. 

Mantes,  Taken  by  William  of  Normandy,  iv.  640. 

MANTEUFFEL,General,  Defeats  Bourbaki,  viii.  535. 

Mantine^,  Destroyed,  ii.  593;  battle  of,  ii.  602. 

Manuel  I.,  Reign  of,  iii.  371-372  ;  acts  treacher- 
ously with  Crusaders,  iv.  718. 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  Italian  patriot,  viii.  660- 

Mar.at,  Jean  Paul,  Sketch  of,  vi.  657  ;  ascendency 
of,  vi.  657-664;  murder  of,  vi.  664. 

Mar.\thon,  Battle  of,  i.  362;  li.  545-544. 

Marcelli.nus,  Cssar  of  the  West,  iii.  349. 

March  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  iv.  521. 

March  to  the  Sea,  History  of,  vii.  149-150. 

Marcian,  Reign  of,  iii.  351. 

M.\rck,  De  L.\,  Admiral  of  Sea  Beggars,  v.  304. 

Marcom.anni,  .\ttacked  by  Tiberius,  iii.  272;  re- 
pelled by  Aureluis,  iii.  3(2;  aggressions  of, 
iii.  320;  tribal  history  of,  iv.  391-392. 

Marco  Polo,  Jledueval  traveler,  iv.  776. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  Reign  of,  iii.  322. 

M.^RDONIUS,  Commauder  of  the  Persians,  i.  365; 

"•  552-555.  54'- 

Marengo,  Battle  of,  vi.  699. 

Margaret,  Wife  of  Henry  VI.,  v.  131  ;  leads  the 
Lancastrians,  v.  135-137. 

M.^^rgaret  OF  Burgundy,  Inherits  dukedom, 
v.  So. 

JI.^rgaret  of  Denm.\rk,  Ascendency  of  in  Scan- 
dinavia, V.  151 -153. 

Margaret  of  N.\v.\rre,  Betrayal  and  death  of, 
V.  250. 

Margiana,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  3S0. 

Maria  Be.\Trice  of  JIode.na,  Wife  of  James  II., 

vi.  43.5- 
Maria  Louisa,  Chosen  by  Bonaparte,  vi.  72S-730; 

mother   of  King  of  Rome,  vi.  730;  receives 

Parma,  viii.  656. 
Mari.v  Louisa  of'   Spain,  Marriage  project  for, 

viii.  4S5. 
Maria  Theresa,  Claims  .■\ustrian  crown,  vi.  508, 

514.  515;  before  Hungarian  Diet,  vi.  515,  530; 

becomes  empress,  vi.  529;  sketch  of,  vi.  529; 

contends  with  Frederick  in  war  of  Austrian 

Succession,  vi.  529-534;  anger  of  at  Prussia, 

vi.   532,   537 ;    reign  of  during  Seven  Years' 

War,  vi.   537-556;   last  days   of,  vi.    577-57^; 

death  of,  vi.  578. 
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Marie  Antoinette,  Wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  626; 

opposes  Necker,  vi.  637;  taken  at  Versailles, 

vi.  644;  swears  allegiance  to  the  Constitution, 

vi.  646;  broufflit  to  trial,  vi.  667;  executed,  vi. 

O67. 
Marie  Caroline  of  Palermo,  Mentioned,  viii. 

467;  heads  Vendeaii  iunurreclion,  viii.  488. 
Mario,  Signor,  Proscribed  for  publication,  viii. 

682-683. 
Marion,  Prancis,  Patriot  leader  iu  Georgia  and 

the  Carolinas,  \  i.  612-613. 
Mariis,  C\irs,   Harly   life   of,   iii.   202;    subdues 

Jugurlha,  iii.  202;  defeats  theCinibri,  iii.  203; 

triumph   of,    iii.   204;  political   career  of,  iii. 

205-212  ;  exile  of,  iii.  210;  proscriptions  of,  iii. 

210;  ileath  of,  iii.  212. 
Mark,  St.,  Patron  of  Vejiice,  v.  35-36. 
Marlboroigh,   Dcke  oe,  General  of  William, 

vi.  445;    under  Queen  Anne,  vi.  461-462;   fall 

of,  \  1.  465- 
M.'iRMADL'KE,  Ge.ner.\l,  .\tlacks  Cape  Girardeau, 

vii-  137, 
Mar.mont,  Marshal,  Attempts  to  defend  Charles 

X  ,  viii.  478. 
Marqlet,  Explorer  in  Xew  France,  vi.  .S57-558. 
Marriage    Project   in    Sp.\in,  Accouut  of,  vii. 

3[.5->i5.  ^'i'-  485-4S7- 
Mars.     (See  Arts.) 
Marseillaise   IIvmn,   Composed  and  sung,   vi. 

653- 

Marshall,  John,  American  ambassador  to 
France,  vi.  775;  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  vi.  777,  vii.   228:  death  of.  vii.  55. 

Mars  La  Toir,  Battle  of,  viii.  525-526. 

Marston  .Moor,  Hatlle  of,  vi  403. 

Marsupials,  Of  Australia,  viii.  839. 

Martial.  Xoiice  of,  iii.  75;  quoted,  iii.  87. 

Mar.n,  Karl,  .Author  of  socialism,  viii.  630. 

Marv,  Ijatghter  oh  James  IP,  Married  to  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  vi.  430;  looked  to  l)y  English 
Protestants,  vi.  434;  becomes  queen  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  442;  reigu  of  (with  William),  vi.  442- 
5 '2. 

Marv  ok  Birgundv,  Inherits  dukedom  from 
Charles  the  Hold,  v.  80;  betrothed  to  Maxi- 
milian, v.   106;  death  of,  v.  107. 

Marv,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  753. 

Marv  Stuart,  Birth  of,  v.  225;  put  in  charge  of 
the  Guises,  v.  250;  married  to  Francis  11.,  v. 
243;  claims  English  crown,  v.  278;  chilled  in 
Scotland,  v.  278;  marries  Darnley,  v.  2S0;  af- 
fair of  with  Rizzio,  v.  2S0;  conspires  with 
Hepburn,  v.  281  ;  marries  Bothwell,  v.  281  ; 
is  driven  from  the  kingdom,  v.  2S1-282;  sur- 
renders to  Elizabeth,  v.  282;  imprisonment 
of,  V.  282-283  ;  condemned  and  executed,  v. 
283-2S4. 

Mary  Tudor,  Birth  of,  v.  219;  Catholic  by  ne- 
cessity, V.  219-221  ;  claims  the  crown,  v.  273; 
supported  by  papal  party,  v.  225;  reign  of, 
V.  274-276;  marriage  of  with  Phili))  II.,  v.  275; 
favors  the  Iiuiuisitioii,  v.  276;  dies  childless, 
V.  276. 

Maryland,  Colonization  of,  v.  365-367. 

Masinissa,  League  of  with  Rome,  iii.  170-171  ; 
career  of,  iii.  186-18S. 

Mason,  James  M.,  Confederate  ambassador  cap- 
tured, vii.  115-117. 

Masons,  The,  Trouble  with  in  New  York,  vii.  48. 

Massasoit,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  vi.  4S5. 

Massen.a.  Marshal,  Restores  order  in  Rome,  vi. 
686;  in  Peninsular  War,  vi.  734,  736. 

Massilia,  I'ounding  of,  iii.  229-230. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Responsible  for  witchcraft 
atrocities,  vi.  491. 


Matilda  of  England,  Married  to  Ger.ian  em- 
peror, iv.  713;  to  Geoffrey  Plautagenet,  iv. 
714;  coutends  for  Euglish  crown,  iv.  714-715. 

Matthias  of  Germany,  Becomes  king  of  Hun- 
gary, V.  270;  elected  emperor,  v.  319;  reign 
of,  V.  319-320. 

M.aurice,  Empeior  of  the  East,  iii.  357. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  Successor  of  William  the 
Silent.  V.   312;   career  of  lu    Netherlands,   v. 

3i3-3f7- 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  Renounces  Protestantism, 
V.  228;  sent  against  Jlagdeburg,  v.  229;  re- 
turns to  Protestantism,  v.  250. 

Mavrocordatos,  Alexander,  President  of 
Greece,  viii    723 

Maximinus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  319;  reign  of, 
iii.  319-321  ;  war  of  with  the  barbarians,  iii. 
320. 

Ma.ximus,  Reign  of,  iii.  335. 

Ma.ximilian  L,  Becomes  emperor,  v.  107. 

M.a.ximilian  IL,  Becomes  German  emperor,  v. 
26S;  reign  of,  v.  268-269;  mediates  between 
Spain  and  Netherland,  v.  302,  306. 

Ma.ximilian  of  Hapsburg,  Becomes  emperor  of 
Mexico,  vii.  170;  viii  513,  775;  overthrow  and 
death  of,  vii.  172;  viii.  514.  775. 

M.avence,   Printing-presses   iu   destroyed,  v.  no. 

May  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  iv.  531. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal.  Minister  of  Louis  XIII  ,  vi. 
439;  regent  for  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  439;  <leath  of, 
vi.  440. 

Mazzini,  GiuzeppE,  Italian  patriot,  viii  65S-659; 
career  of  iu  London,  vii.  303. 

Meadf:,  Ge.'^eral  George  G.,  Commands  army 
of  Potomac,  vii.  141  ;  at  Gettysburg,  vii.  141- 
143;  death  of,  vii.  187. 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis,  Leader  of  Young 
Ireland,  vii.  317-319. 

Mecca,  Holy  City  of  Islam,  iv.  451-454;  attacked 
b\'  the  Ommiades,  iv.  500. 

Medes,  Ethnic  place  of,  i.  211  ;  personal  appear- 
ance of,  i.  211;  manner  of  life  of,  i.  211-212; 
warlike  character  of,  i.  212-213;  dress  of,  i. 
213-214;  social  system  of,  i.  214-215;  genius 
of,  i.  215;  language  of,  i.  216-217. 

Media,  General  history  of,  i.  201-238;  country 
and  products  of,  i.  201-210;  people  of,  i.  211- 
215;  language  and  religion  of,  i.  216-224; 
civil  and  military  annals  of,  i.  224-238. 

Media  (the  country).  Boundaries  of,  i.  201  ;  moun- 
tains of,  i.  202;  rivers  of,  i.  202-203;  lakes  of, 
i.  203;  cities  of,  i.  203-205;  climate  of,  i.  206-- 
207;  productions  of,  i.  208-209;  animals  of,  i. 
209-210. 

Medici,  House  of.  Ascendency  of  in  p'loreuce,  v. 

43-44.  146- 
Medici,  Catharine  de.  Wife  of  Henrj-  II. ,  v.  239; 

heartlessness   of,    v.    245;    ascend t;ucy   of   in 

France,  v.  246-255  ;  plots  for  St.  Bartholomew, 

V.  249-250. 
Medici,  Giovanni,  Becomes  Leo  X.,  v.  44. 
Medici,  Maria  de.  Wife  of  Henry  IV.,  v.  265;  in- 

iiueuce   of  in   time   of   Louis   XIII.,  v.  331; 

enemy  of  Richelieu,  v.  331. 
Medina,  City  of  the  Prophet,  iv.  454 ;  taken  by 

the  Ommiades,  iv.  500. 
MeERUT,  Scene  of  Indian  Mutiny,  vii.  350. 
Megabazus,  On  the  Hellespont,  ii.  539-540. 
MegaclES,  Sacrilege  of,  ii.  531-532. 
Megara,  Early  history  of,  ii.  530. 
Meg.\ris,  Description  of,  ii.  453. 
Megiddo,  Battle  of,  i.  59,  232. 
MegisTanes,  Senate  of  Parthia,  ii.  412. 
Mehemet   .^li,  Viceroy   of  Egypt,  vii.   289-292.. 

441-442. 
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MeiGs,  Colonel,  Takes  Sag  IJarbor,  vi.  604. 
Mejia,  General,  Execution  of,  viii.  775. 
Melanchthox,  Co-worker  with  Luther,  v.   196; 

draws  up  Augsburg  Confession,  v.  211. 
Melbourne,  Capital  of  Victoria,  viii.  S55-S57. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  ;\Iinistry  of,  vii.  272-284. 
MelEndez,   Pedro,  Careerof  in  New  World,  v. 

353-354  ;  founds  St.  Augustine,  v.  354. 
Memphis,  Founding  of,  i.  44. 
Men.ander,  Account  of,  ii.  473. 
Menander.  Battle  of,  iv.  719. 
Menepta,  Reign  of,  i.  64-66. 
Menes,  Founder  of  Egypt,  i.  44. 
Menkera,  Reign  of  i.  51-52;  pyramid  of,  i.  51. 
Menshikoff.  Pri.nxe,  Commands  Russian  army 

in  Crimean  War.  viii.  707. 
Menshikoff,  Alex.ander,  Prince  of  Russia,  vi. 

578-579- 
MenTu,  Emblems  of,  i.  85. 
Mercer,  General,  Death  of,  vi.  603. 
Merenra,  Reign  of,  i,  54. 
Merodach,  Babylonian  viceroy,  i.  2,Si. 
Merod.ach,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  136,  194. 
Merod.ach-B.\l.\d.\n,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  2S3- 

284. 
Meroveus,    Founder    of   Merovingian    dynasty, 

iv.  430. 
Merovingian  Dvnastv,  Ascendency  of,  iv.  430- 

441;  table  of,  iv.  438. 
Merwan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  500;    reign  of,  iv. 

500-502. 
Mesopot.\mia,  Character  of,  i.  103-107. 
Mess.\lina,  Empress  of  Rome,  iii.  281. 
Messenia.  Description  of  ii.  455. 
Mestizos,    Class    of    Mexican    population,    viii. 

769. 
Metallurgy,  Of  the  Babvlonians,  i.  271. 
Metaurus,  Battle  of,  iii.  173. 
Metellus,  Consul  of  Rome,  iii.   154;   family  of, 

iii.  225. 
Metellus,  Celer,  Defeats  Catiline,  iii.  223-225. 
Methodism,  Planting  of  in  America,  v.  372;  de-' 

velopmeut  of,  vi.  583-5S4. 
MeTHONE.  Capture  of  by  Philip,  ii.  620-621. 
Metternich,  Prince,  Ascendencj^  of  in  Austria, 

viii.  584-593 ;  and  in  Europe,  viii.  700. 
Metz,  Surrendered  by  Ba/.aine,  viii.  531. 
Mexican  War,  Causes  of,  vii.  68-72;  outbreak  of, 

vii.  72-73 ;  course  of,  vii.  73-So. 
Mexico   (city).   Taken   by  the  Spaniards,  v.  173; 

captured  by  .American  .\rniy,  vii.  79. 
Mexico.  Conquered  by  Spain,  v.  173;  loses  Texas, 

viii.   772;    war  of  with  the  United  States,  vii. 

72-80;  French  empire  iu,  viii.  775-777  ;  sum- 
mary of  history  of,  viii.  764-779;  independ- 
ence of  achieved,  viii.  770;  people  of,  viii.  769; 

revolutions  in,  viii.  770,  772,  774,  775,  776. 
Ml.AMi  Indians,  War  with,  vi.  773. 
Michael,  I.,  Reign  of,  iii.  363. 
Michael  I.  of  Russia.     (See  Feodorovilck.) 
Michael  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  364-365. 
Michael  IV.,  Reign  of,  iii.  369. 
Michael  v.,  Reign  of,  iii.  369. 
Michael  VI.,  Reign  of,  iii.  369. 
Michael  Xll.,  Reign  of,  iii.  370. 
Michael  .\ngelo.  Builder  of  St.  Peter's,  v.  189. 
Michael,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  War, 

viii.  730. 
Michael    PAL.i;OLOGUS,    Becomes   emperor,   iii. 

377;  reign  of,  iii.  37S. 
Michael  the  Phrygian,  Reign  of,  iii.  363-364. 
Michigan  Organization  of,  vi.  778. 
MiCHMASH,  Battle  of,  i.  288. 
Mifflin,  Gener.\l,  President  of  Congress,  vi. 

617-618. 


Mikado,  Derivation  of  term,  viii.  S20:  place  of 
in  Japanese  social  and  political  system,  viii. 
822. 

Milan,  Early  history  of,  v.  38-39. 

MiL.vN    Decree,   Issued    by   Napoleon,    vi.    716, 
779- 
•Miletus,  Description  of,  i.  317;  revolt  of,  i.  361; 
siege    of    ii.    541 ;     taken    by   Alexander,    ii. 
637-63S. 

Military  Roads,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  147. 

Military  System,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  74  ;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  275-276;  of  the  Persians,  i. 
329-330;  of  the  Spartans,  ii.  523;  of  the 
.Athenians,  ii.  592;  of  the  Tbebans,  ii.  597;  of 
tiie  Macedonians,  ii.  617;  of  the  Romans,  iii. 
269-270. 

Military  Tribu.neship,  Established,  iii.  128. 

Mill  Spring,  Battle  of,  vii.  117. 

Miltiades,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  542- 
544- 

Milton,  John,  Latin  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, vi.  420;  issues  lepublican  pamphlet, 
vi.  423;  composes  Parnihse  Lost,  vi.  437. 

MiLUTiN,  NiCHOL.vs,  Russian  Emancipator,  viii. 
714. 

Minerals,  Of  .\ssyria,  i.  150;  of  Jledia,  i.  209: 
of  Babylonia,  i.  252;  of  Persia,  i.  313;  of 
Italy,  iii.  40. 

Ming  Dynasty,  .\.scendency  of  in  China,  viii.  806. 

MiNNESOT-\,  .Admission  of,  vii.  99. 

Minos,  Tradition  of,  ii.  514-515. 

Mint,  Of  England  mentioned,  vi.  424. 

Mirabeau,  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Eulogizes  Frank- 
lin, vi.  631;  sketch  of,  vi.  641;  death  of,  vi. 
646. 

Mirage,  Common  in  Jledia,  i.  207. 

Miramon,  Miguel,  President  of  Mexico,  viii. 
774;  e.xecuted,  viii.  775. 

Missio.vARY  Ridge,  Battle  of,  vii.  136-137. 

Mississippi,  The,  Discovered  by  De  Soto,  v.  351. 

Mississippi  Bubble,  History  of,  vi.  512. 

Missouri  Compromise,  .Account  of,  vii.  43-44. 

Mitchell,  John,   Leader  of  Young  Ireland,  vii. 

3  "8-3' 9- 
Mithra,  Worship  of,  i.  219. 
MiTHRiDATES  I.,  .Accession  of,  ii.  407;  reign  of,  ii. 

407-415. 
MiTHRiD.vi'ES  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  419-421. 
MiTHRin.vrES  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  422-423. 
MITHRIDATES,  King  of  Pontus,  Mentioned,  iii. 

206;  war  of  with  Rome,  iii.  219;  overthrow  of, 

iii.  220. 
Mnasciras,  Reign  of,  ii.  421. 
MOAWYAH,  Leader  in  Islam,  iv.  4S7;  disloyalty  of, 

iv.  487-488;   conflict  of  with   the  caliph,  iv. 

489-492  ;  becomes  caliph,  iv.  493  ;  reign  of,  iv. 

493-498- 

MoAWYAH  II.,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  500. 

Mobile  Bay,  Battle  of  vii.  152. 

Modoc  Indians.  War  with,  vii.  184-1S5. 

MoiJRis,  Lake  of  descrilied,  i.  56. 

Moha.mmed  the  Prophet,  Early  life  of,  iv.  451- 
452;  becomes  a  teacher,  iv.  452;  has  revela- 
tions, iv.  452-453;  flies  from  :\Iecca,  iv.  454; 
takes  up  arms.  iv.  454-455;  death  of,  iv.  455- 
personal  appearance  of,  iv.  455  ;  mental  char- 
a.:teristics  of  iv.  455-456;  system  of  faith  es- 
tablished by,  iv.  456-459. 

Mohammed  IL,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  5S2 ; 
purposes  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  iii. 
382;  besieges  that  city,  iii.  382-3.S3 ;  a\vx- 
throws  the  Eastern  empire,  iii.  383-3S4, 

Mohammedanism.  Rise  of  iv.  451-459;  compa'ed 
with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  iv.  457  (See 
Islam.) 
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Moi.AY,    Grand     Master    of    Templars,    iv.    709; 

burned  at  Paris,  iv.  709,  v.  49-50, 
MoLiijRic,  Notice  of.  vi.  469. 
Moi.TKi-:.  Count  von,  At  Sadowa,  viii.  610;  com- 

mauder-in-cliiel  of  German  armies,  viii.  524. 

617,     I'ommauder     in     Franco-Prussian     war. 

(.See  Franco- Pi  iisiinii   War.) 
Monarchy.   Natural    to  certain  situations,  i.  39; 

issues  from   the  -Middle  Ages.  v.  156;  nature 
,         of  considered,  vi    5S6. 
MONASfEKiES,    Suppression    of   in    England,    v. 

224.  271. 
Monitor,  Defeats  H/emiiiac,  vii.  120. 
A:onk,  Ge.veral.   Manages    the    Restoration,  vi. 

423-424;   made  duke  of  Albemarle,  vi.  427 
MON.MOUTH,  James    Duke    of,  Rebellion    of,  vi. 

431.  433- 

Monmouth,  Battle  of.  vi.  609 

Monroe,  James,  Ne.gotiates  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, vi.  777,  elected  President,  vi.  78S;  ad- 
ministration of.  vii.  3S-46 

Monroe  Doctrine,  .'iccouut  of,  vii.  45. 

MONS.  Battle  of,  vi.  449 

MoNS  S.iCER,  Place  of  secessions,  iii    121. 

Montana,  Admission  of.  vii.  236. 

Montcalm.  Marouis  of.  French  commander  in 
Canada,  vi.  565-56S;  death  of,  vi,  568. 

MONTEBELI.O,   Battle  of,  viii.  665-667. 

Montenegro,  .'^.trocities  in,  viii.  726. 

Mo.nterey,  Storming  of.  vii.  74. 

Montezuma.  Emperor  of  Mexico,  v.  173;  over- 
thrown by  the  Spaniards,  v.  174-175. 

Montfort,  Si.mo.n  de.  Rebellion  of  against 
Henry  III.,  iv.  785-7S7. 

Montfort,  Si.mon  de,  the  Younger,  Rebellion 
and  death  of,  iv.  785-787. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  Colonel  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  vi.  566;  expedition  of  against 
Canada,  vi.    596-597. 

Monti.heri.  Battle  of,  v.  76. 

MoNTMORExci,  General  of  Henry  II.,  v.  241;  op- 
poses the  Guises,  v.  243;  death  of,  v.  249. 

Montpensier,  DtncE  DE,  Marriage  scheme  of, 
viii,  485 

Montreal.  Riot  in,  viii,  751-752. 

Mont  Saint-Jean,  Position  at  Waterloo,  vi.  761. 

MoO'RE.  Sir  John,  Upholds  Gustavus  IV.,  vi  720; 
defeat  and  death  of,  vi.  725, 

Moors.  .-Mtacked  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  497. 

Moravians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

More.  Sir  Thomas.  Succeeds  Wolsey,  v.  218; 
downfall  and  execution  of,  v.  221;  literary 
works  of,  v.  293 

MOREAU,  Ge.n'ERAL,  Commands  army  of  Rhine, 
vi.  683;  supersedes  Sherer,  vi.  692;  at  Ho- 
henlimlen,  vi.   700. 

Moreno.  Garcia,  President  of  Ecuador,  viii   7S7 

Morgan.  General  Daniel,  With  Montgomery 
at  Quebec,  vi  597;  at  Bemis's  Heights,  vi. 
597;  at  Cowpens,  vi.  615. 

MoR<r\N,  Gi;neral  John.  Raid  of,  vii.  138. 

Mi')R,  JoKAl,  Hungarian  patriot,  viii,  661. 

Mormons,  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  vii.  68;  trou- 
bles with,  vii.  97-98. 

Morris,  Robert,  Secretary  of  Finance,  vi.  614, 
bankruiitcv  of,  vi.  6l,S. 

Morse,  Professor,  Invents  telegraph,  vii.  71. 

Mortimer,  Ed.mi'ND,  Mentioned,  v.  124,  127. 

MORTi.MER,  Roger,  Favorite  of  Queen  Isabella, 
V,  52;  treason  of,  v,  52,  113;  conduct  of  with 
Isabella,  v    115, 

Mortimer's  Cross,  Battle  of,  v.  133. 

Morton.  Oliver  P.,  Death  of,  vii.  203. 

Moscow,  Taken  bv  Napoleon,  vi,  743;  burning  of, 
vi,  74?- 744- 


Moses,  Leader  of  Israel,  i,  65-66, 

Moslema,  General  of  Islam,  iv,  508. 

MosQUERA,    General,    President   of    Colombia, 

viii,  784. 
Moultrie,  Colonel.  Defends  Charleston,  vi,  597. 
Mugheir,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  i.  116. 
Mukhtar,  Pasha,  At  Kars  and  Erzerotim,  viii. 

730- 

Munda,  Battle  of,  iii.  246. 

Municipal  Act,  Passed  bv  Parliament,  vii,  273. 

MtJNSTER.     (See  Westphalia) 

MtJNZER,  Thomas,  Fanatic  reformer,  v.  198. 

MuRAD  v.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  viii.  736, 

Murat,  Marshal  Joachim,  Made  king  of  Two 
Sicilies,  vi.  722;  intrusted  with  Grand  Army, 
vi,  746;  abandons  Napoleon,  vi,  750;  execu- 
tion of,  viii    656. 

MuRCHisoN,  Sir  Roderick.  Declares  existence  of 
gold  in  Australia,  viii,  844. 

MuRFREESBORO.  Battle  of.  vii.  122. 

Murray,  Lord.  Regent  of  Scotland,  v.  282-2S3. 

Murray  River.  Of  Australia,  viii.  83S. 

MUSA,  Beats  back  the  Berbers,  iv.  506;  builds  a 
fleet,  iv.  506;  oiganizes  Islam  in  Northern 
.Africa,  iv.  508;  conquers  Spain,  iv.  509-510, 

Music,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i,  80;  of  the  Greeks,  ii. 
485.  495-496;  of  the  Romans,  iii,  89-91, 

Mustapha  IV.,  Sultan.  Reign  of,  viii.  722. 

MuTaggil-Nebo,  Reign  of,  i.  165. 

Mutsu,  Munemitsu,  Japanese  minister  to  United 
States,  viii,  S32. 

MycalE,  Battle  of,  ii.  365:  ii.  555. 

MvcEN.E,  Ruins  of.  ii.  476. 

Mvgdonia  (Macedonia),  Province  of,  ii.  613. 

Mygdonia,  Province  of,  i.  146. 

Mvron,  Work  of,  ii.  480. 

Mysteries,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  494-496. 

JIvsticism,  Of  tlie  Babylonians,  i.  280. 

INIythology,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  218-224;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii,  498-508;  interpretation  of,  ii,  505- 
508. 

N. 

NABONADIUS,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  298;  makes 
alliance  with  Lydia,  i.  299;  is  overthrown  by 
Cyrus,  i,  300-302, 

Nabonassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  282. 

Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  284;  con- 
spiracy of  with  Cyaxares,  i.  284;  in  alliance 
with  the  Medes,  i,  285;  invades  Egypt,  i,  285; 
death  of,  i,  286 ;  faintly  of,  i.  29S. 

N.EVIUS,  Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 

Nagasaki,  Massacre  of  Christians  at,  viii.  822. 

Nana  Sahib,  Leader  of  Sepoy  revolt,  vii.  356-357. 

Nancy,  Battle  ol',  v.  79. 

Nankin,  Captured   by  British,  vii.  287;  viii.  808. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles.  Wounded  at  Corunna,  vi. 

7-25- 
Napier,  Sir  Robert,  Subdues  Theodore  of  Abys- 
sinia, vii.  405  ;  commanderof  British  in  Syrian 

War,  viii.  494, 
N.\ples,  Kingdom  of'.  Insurrection  in,  viii.  656. 
N.\PLES  (the  citvl,  Visited  with  cholera,  viii.  686- 

687, 
Napoleon  I,     (See  Bonaparte.') 
Napoleon  III,     (See  Bonaparte.) 
Naram-Sin,  Reign  of.  i.  121, 
Narses,  General  of  Justinian,  iii.  354,  355;  career 

of  in  Italy,  iv.  416-417. 
Narvaez,    Pamphilo    de.   Routed   by  Cortez,  v. 

174;  governor  of  Florida,  v.  349-350. 
Nasf;bv,  Battle  of,  vi.  404. 
N.\shvillf:,  Battle  of,  vii,  148-149. 
Nashville,  Confeder.ate  Cruiser,  Account  o£ 

vii.  153- 
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Nassau,  House  of,  Dominaut   in   England,  vi. 

442-460. 
National  Assembly  of  France  (see  Slates-gen- 
eral) ,    work  of,  vi.  636-639  (see  Comlituent 

Assoitbly]. 
National  Banks,  Inslilution  of,  vii.  166.   • 
National  Assembly  of  Germany,  History  of, 

viii.  594-596- 
National   Convention    of    France,    Succeeds 

Legislative  Assemblj-,  \i.  658;  ascendency  of, 

vi.  658-694;  end  of,  vi.  680. 
National  Debt,  Notice  of,  vii.  170. 
Nature,  Influence  of  on  man,  i.  3S-39;  ii.  459; 

attempts  to  interpret,  i.  139-140;  ii.  505-508. 
Nauvoo,  City  of  the  Mormons,  vii.  68. 
Navarino,  Battle  of,  vii.  258-259;  viii.  470,  724. 
N.\varre,  Early  history  of,  v.  142. 
Naxos,    Revolts  of,  ii.  540,  560. 
Nearchus,  General  of  .■\lexander,  ii.  660. 
Nebki-Yunus,  Mound  of,  i.  157-158. 
Nebka,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 
Nebo,  Worship  of,  i.  137-138.  194,  279. 
Nebraska,  Admission  of,  vii.  173. 
Nebuchadnezzar,    King    of  Babylonia,    i.    286; 

makes    war    in     Syria,    i.    287,    293;     invades 

Egypt,  i.  294;  as  a  builder,  i.  294-296;  old  age 

of,  i.  296-297. 
Necker,  Jacques,   Finance    minister   of   Louis 

XVI.,  vi. 627;  measures  of,  vi.  627-628;  resigns, 

vi.  628;  again  in  office,  vi.  634;  dismissed,  vi. 

637- 
NehavEnd,  Battle  of,  iv.  477. 
Neku,  Reign  of,  i.  6g. 
Neku  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  70. 
Nelson,   Admiral    Horatio,    Destroys    French 

fleet   at  Aboukir,  vi.  691;  victory  and   death 

of  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  71 1-7 14. 
NemEan  FesTiv.\l,  .Account  of,  ii.  517. 
Nemours,  Due  de.  Proscription  of,  viii.  572. 
Nephercheres,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 
Neptune.     (See  Poseidon.) 
Nergal,  Worship  of,  i.  136,  194. 
Neriglissar,  Reign  of,  i.  298. 
Nero  (General),  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  iii.  173. 
Nero,  Claudius  Csbsar,  Becomes   emperor,  iii. 

281;   atrocities  of,  iii.  2S1-2S2;   burns  Rome, 

iii.   282 ;    persecutes  the  Christians,  iii.  282- 

283  ;  a  traveling  mountebank,  iii.  283 ;  death 

of,  iii.  285. 
Nerv.\,    Cocceius,    Becomes    emperor,   iii.  300; 

reign  of,  iii.  300. 
Netherlands,  Character  of,  v.  296;  people  of,  v. 

296;  condition  of  at  accession  of  Philip  II., 

V.   297-299,    devastated   by  Alva,  v.   299-305; 

organized  into  a  republic,  v.  306;  struggle  of 

with  Spain,  v.  305-317;  in  recent  times  (see 

Holland  s.\\A.  Bclgituii). 
Neustria,  Ceded   to   the  Northmen,  iv.  549;  be- 
comes Normandy,  iv.  550. 
Nevada,  Admission  of,  vii.  165. 
Neville,  Sir.   Ralph,   Treacherous  conduct   of, 

V.  125. 
New  Amsterdam,  Founding  of,  v.  362. 
Newcastle,  Marquis    ok.  Royalist    general,  vi. 

400. 
New   Engl.\nd,   Founding  of,  v.  357-359;    early 

history  of,  vi.  4S4-491  ;    education  in  before 

Revolution,  vi.  5S3. 
New  Forest,  Laid  out  by  William  of  Normandy, 

iv.  639. 
New  France,  Limits  of,  vi.  484;  conque.^t  ol  by 

England,  vi.  567-568. 
New  Granada.     (See  Colotnbia\ 
New  Hampshire,  Colonization  of,  v,  364. 
New  Jersey,  Colonization  of,  v   368. 


New  Mexico,  Claimed  by  Texas,  vii.  86-87. 

New  Netherlands,  Early  history  of,  v.  362;  vi. 
491-494. 

New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  vi.  786-787. 

Newport,  Siege  of  by  Sullivan,  vi.  609. 

New  South  Wales,  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, viii.  843 ;  gold-mines  of,  viii.  845. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Master  of  the  mint,  vi.  505. 

New  York,  Colonization  of,  vi.  491-494;  early- 
history  of,  vi.  493,  497. 

Ney,  Marshal,  Defends  rear  guard  of  Grand 
Army,vi.  746;  defeated  by  Beruadotte,  vi.  750; 
folly  of,  vi.  757;  at  Waterloo,  vi.  760-763; 
execution  of,  vi.  766-767. 

Nez  PercE  Indians,  War  with,  vii.  196. 

Niagara,  Battle  of.  vi.  785. 

Nice,  Besieged  by  the  Crusaders,  iv.  681-682. 

Nicephorus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  363. 

NiCEPHORUS  Phocas,  Reign  of,  iii.  367. 

Nicholas  I.  ok  Russia,  Accession  of,  viii.  700; 
conquers  Persia,  viii.  701  ;  reign  of,  viii.  700- 
714  ;  policy  of  explained,  vii.  335-338. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  War, 
viii.  728,  731. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi. 

497- 
NiciAS,   Commander  of  Sicilian   expedition,    ii. 

574-578;  peace  of,  ii,  573." 
NicoLLS,  Richard,  Governor  of   New  York,  vi. 

496. 
Nihilists,  Society  of  in  Russia,  viii.  716-71S. 
NiKOPOLlS,  Captured  by  Russians,  viii.  728. 
Nile,  Battle  of,  vi.  689. 
Nile,  The,  Character  of,   i.   30-35 ;    worship   of, 

i.  87-88, 
NiLOMETER,  Described,  i.  35. 
NiMEGUEN,  Battle  of,  v.  305. 
NiMROD,  Exploits  of,  i.   114-115;    deification   of, 

i.  115. 
Nineveh,    Ruins    of,    i.    157-160;    captured    by 

Cyaxares,  i.  190;  battle  at,  iii.  358. 
NiNUS,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 
NISIBIS,  Battle  of,  ii.  422-423. 
Nobility  of  F'rance,  Power  of,  vi.  621;  opposes 

calling  of  States-general,  vi.  633;    at  Slates- 
general,  vi.  634-637;    emigration  of,  vi.  639; 

attempt  to  regain  control,  vi.  646. 
NOBUNAG.\,  Hero  of  Japan,  viii.  821. 
No.viES  OK  Egypt,  Mentioned,  i.  34. 
Norfolk,  Duke  op,  Conspires  with  Mary  Stuart, 

V.  2S3. 
Normandy,  Founding  of,  iv.  550;   early  history 

of,   iv.    550-551  ;    relations    established   with 

England,  iv.  575-577- 
Norman  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  England,  iv. 

62S-645. 
Norsemen,    Discover    North    .\merica,    v.    163; 

character  of,  v.  164. 
North    BriTO.n,    Attack  of  on  George   III.,  vi. 

571- 

North  Dakota,  .Admission  of,  vii.  236. 

Northern  .Africa,  Character  of,  i.  29. 

Northern  Ecbatan.-v,  Notice  of,  i.  204. 

Northern  Greece,  Description  of,  ii.  451. 

Norther.n  Italy,  Description  of,  iii.  36. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Building  of,  vii. 
186-187. 

North  German  Union,  Formation  of,  viii.  6ir. 

Northmen,  General  character  of  (see  Barba- 
rians);  first  incursions  of,  iv.  538;  invade 
France,  iv.  542. 

NorThumbria,  Rebellion  in,  iv.  634;  overrun  by 
William,  iv.  634-635. 

Northwestern  Boundary,  Settlement  of,  vii. 
183. 
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NoRTii\vicsTi:RX  TkrriTorv,  Organization  oT,  vi. 

630. 
NORWAV,  ICarly  liislory  of,  iv.  656-657;    in  XI\'tli 

auil  XVlli  cei:lurie5,  v.  151-153. 
XorRF.DDiN    Siill.in  of  Dainasciis.  iv.  7J5-724. 
Nov^RA.  ISaltle  of,  viii.  661. 
Nvi.LrnCATio.v,    Allcnipteil    in     South    Carolina, 

vu.  51  ;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  vii.  109. 
NfMA  I'o.Mi'iLirs,  King  of  Primitive  Rome,  iii. 

106-1117. 
NfMi-;RlAN'.  Rei.yii  of,  iii.  324. 
Nr.MiroR,  Legend  of,  iii.  103. 
NvsTAD,  Treaty  of,  vi.  483. 

o. 

OAN,  Mylli  of,  i.   132. 

OaTKS,    Titus,   Reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  vi.  430- 

431. 
Obeidah,    General    of  Islam,    !v.    463;    conquers 

Svria,  IV.  466-471. 
Obelisks,  Of  Egypt,  i.  gS. 
Obidai.lah,  General  of  [slam,  iv.  498-499. 
O'Brien,   William    Smith,   Irish   revolt   of   vii. 

3'7-3i9- 

OCHIS,  Reigu  of,  i.  369. 

O'CoN.NELL,  Daniel,  Champion  of  Catholic 
cause  in  Parliament,  vii.  263,  271-272;  favors 
Episcopal  disestablishment,  vii.  271  ;  advo- 
cates Irish  independence,  vii.  298-301;  death 
of,  vii.  302. 

O'Connor,  Peargus,  Chartist  leader,  vii.  282. 

OcTAVius  C.F.SAR.     (See  Ctrsar,  Oilaviaini<:.) 

Odakon,  Mylli  of,  i.  132. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iv.  572;  career 
of,  IV.  57-^-,'i73- 

Ono,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  641. 

Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli,  iii.  349;  over- 
throws the  Western  Empire,  iii.  349-350; 
reign  ol',  iv.  406-407. 

CEdiih'S,  Tradition  of,  li.  50S. 

CEnophvta,  lialtle  of,  ii.  561. 

Ofea  the  Terriulh,  King  of  Mercia.  iv.  448. 

Ogi.kthokpe,  James,  Colonizes  Georgia,  v.  371- 
372;  sketch  of,  V.  372. 

Ohio,  Organization  and  admiss'on  of  vi.  777. 

Ohio  Company,  History  of,  vi.  559-561. 

Olae,  King  of  Norway,  v.   153. 

Old  Dessauer,  Organizes  Prussian  army,  vi.  519. 

Old  Gi'ard  oe'  Napoleon,  Destroyed  at  Water- 
loo, vi.  763-765. 

Olkc,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658. 

Olympiad,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  515. 

Oi.v.mpian  Games,  Description  of,  ii.  515-517. 

Ol.v.MPiAN  Mou.NTAl.xs,  Description  of,  ii.  447. 

Olympus,  Mother  of  Alexander,  ii.  618. 

Olyntius,  Confederacy  of  ii.  594. 

Omar  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco-Riissian 
War,  viii.  730. 

Omar  'Thi-:  Great,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  465; 
character  of,  iv.  465-466,  479-4.S0;  conquests 
of,  IV.  466-479;  death  of,  iv.  479. 

O.MMIADES,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  iv.  493;  ascend- 
ency of,  W.  493-512. 

Omnibis  Bill,  Passage  of  vii.  86-87. 

ONOMARCiirs,  General  of  Thebes,  ii.  621-622. 

Ophm  War,  With  China,  Account  of,  vii.  2.86. 

Optimati;s,  Political   party  in  Rome,  iii.  197. 

Oracles,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  492-494. 

Oratory,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  474-476. 

Orciian.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  379. 

Ordi:r  in  Council,  Issued  by  British  ministry, 
vi.  716.  779. 

Orestes,  Creature  of  Ricinur,  iii    549. 

OrESTIS,  Province  of  ii.  612. 


Organization,  Enemy  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, viii   862-863. 

Oriflamme  of  France,  Mentioned,  iv.  719. 

Orleans  (city),  Besieged  by  English,  v.  69-70; 
relieved  byjoanof  .■\rc.v.7i;  takeuby  I'reder- 
ick  Charles,  viii.  533- 

Orleans,  DfKE  OF,  Death  of,  viii.  493. 

Orleans  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  viii.  480;  as- 
cendency of,  viii.  480-498. 

Oroatis,  The,  Description  of,  i.  245. 

Orodes  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  423-429. 

Orodes  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  432. 

Oro.ntes,  Description  of  i    246. 

Orphans,  Sect  of  Hussites,  v.  102-103. 

Oscans,  Early  history  of,  iii.  51. 

Osceola,  Chief  of  Seminoles,  vii.  52-53,  56. 

Orsini,  Felici,  Attempts  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon III.,  viii.  509-510. 

Osiris,  Worship  and  emlilems  of  i.  S5-86. 

Osman  Pasha,  Turkish  general  in  Turco-Russian 
War,  viii.  728-729. 

OSNABRUCK.     (See  H'i'stp/ialia.) 

OSORKON,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

Ostend  Manifesto,  Account  of,  vii.  94. 

Ostracism,  As  used  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  537-538. 

Ostrogothic  Kingdom,  Establishment  of,  iii.  33. 

Ostrogoths,  Mentioned,  iii.  337;  early  history 
of,  iv.  3S8-391. 

Oswald,  Britvvalda  of  the  Anglo-Sa.Kons,  iv.  446- 

447- 
OswY,  Britwalda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  447. 
Otho,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  286-287  \  reign  of,  iii. 

2S7. 
Otho  II..  King  of  Germanv.  iv.  608;  reign  of,  iv. 

60S-609. 
Otho  HI.,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  609;  reign  of,  iv. 

609-611. 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  King  of  Greece,  viii.  724-725. 
Otho  the   Great,   King  of  Germany,   iv.  556; 

reign  of,  iv.  556-558. 
Oth.man,  Caliph   of  Islam,   iv.  4.80;  ch?racter   of, 

iv.  481,  484;   reigu  of,  iv.  481-487;  murder  of, 

iv.  486-487. 
Othman,  Founder  of  Ottoman  Empire,  iii.  379. 
Otis,  James,  Pleads  for  liberty,  vi.  589;  advocates 

American  Congress,  vi.  591. 
Ottawa,  Capital  of  Canada,  viii.  752,  762. 
Ottocar  II.  OF  Bohe.mia,  Revolt  of^  against  Ru- 
dolph, V.  83. 
Ottomans.     (See  Tia-ks.) 
OuDH,  Rebellion  of  Sepoys  in,  vii.  350-353. 
OuTRAM,  Sir  James,  British   general   in    Sepoy 

war,  vii.  353,  359-362- 
Ovid,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 
O.xenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  v.  336;  makes 

alliance  with  France,  v.  337. 


P.'VCIFIC  RAILROAD,   Route  for  explored,  vii. 

91;  Cf^mpleted,  \ii.  17,8. 
Pacorus,  Reigu  of,  ii.  435. 
Paci'VIUS,  Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 
P.iiONiA,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  614. 
Paine,  Thomas,   Aids    Americau    independence, 

vi-  599- 
Painting,  Of  the  I^gyptians,  i.  101-102  ;  employed 

by  the  Babylonians,  i.  268,  271  ;  of  the  Greeks, 

ii.  478-479:  of  the  Romans,  iii.  63-64. 
Pakenham,  Sir  F^dward,  British  commander  at 

New  Orleans,  vi.  786-787. 
Paladink,  General,  Commands    I'rench  army, 

viii-  ,S.v3- 
Pal.*:ologi,  Dynasty  of  iii.  378-384  ;  table  of  iii. 
380. 
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Pai,-Boi.ogus,  John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  379- 

380. 
Pal^ologus,  John  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii. 

381- 

Pal.*;oi,ogus.  Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii. 
380. 

Palamedes,  Adds  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  ii. 
466. 

Palatine  Hill,  Settlement  on,  iii.  105. 

Pales,  Festival  of,  iii.  97. 

Palestine,  Description  of,  i.  243-244. 

Palik.\o,  AI.\rshal,  French  Minister  of  War,  viii. 
526. 

Pa-li-k.\o,  Battle  of,  viii.  811. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Rise  of,  vii.  327  ;  ministry  of, 
vii.  341-372,  378-391;  views  of  on  social  qnes- 
tions,  vii.  341-342. 

P.'VLMVR.\,  Description  of,  i.  245:  conquest  of  by 
Rome,  iii.  323. 

P.\LO  .\LTo,  Battle  of,  vii.  73. 

Pampeluna,  Taken  by  Charlemagne,  iv.  526. 

Pan-American  Congress,  .Vccouut  of,  vii.  247- 
248. 

Panathen.^a,  Festival  of,  ii.  495-496. 

P.^NDULF,  Legate  of  the  pope,  iv.  781. 

P.\ntheon,  Sketch  of,  iii.  65-66. 

Papirius,  Story  of,  iii.  131. 

Pappenhei.m,  Gottfriicd  Hetnrich,  Leader  in 
Thirty-  Years'  War,  v.  328,  329,  334. 

Par.\guay.     (See  Argenline  Republic.) 

Paris,  Capital  of  Clovis,  iv.  434 ;  besieged  by  the 
Northmen,  iv.  547 ;  condition  of  in  time  of 
Crusades,  iv.  713 ;  character  of  in  century 
XVI.,  V.  265;  principal  scene  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vi.  621-693 ;  fortified  by  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, vii.  4S5 ;  beautified  by  Napoleon  III., 
vii.  509;  taken  by  the  Germans,  vii.  535. 

Paris,  Treaty  of  (1763)  concluded,  vi.  569;  of 
iS56,vii.  509,  711-714. 

Paris,  Count  of  Sketch  of,  vii.  566 ;  proscription 
of,  vii.  572. 

Parli.\menT  of  E.n'Gl.a^'D  (see  IViiinageiiiot),  de- 
veloped in  time  of  War  of  the  Roses,  iv.  695; 
growth  of  under  James  and  Charles  Stuart, 
vi.  387-397 ;  at  war  with  monarchy,  vi.  397- 
424;  reaction  against,  vi.  424-434;  sketch  of 
evolution  of,  vii.  266  268. 

Parma,  Duchess  of.  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
V.  297;  deposed  by  Alva,  v.  301. 

Parm.\,  Duke  of,  Commander  of  Spanish  army, 
v.  2S6.  , 

Parmenio,  General  of  Alexander,  ii.  630,  635,  642, 

643- 

Parn.\ssus,  Haunt  of  Apollo,  ii.  492. 

P.\rnell,  Charles  Stewart,  Leader  of  Home 
Rule  party,  vii.  431,  432,  43o.  J.U.  437.  438- 

Parr,  C.\tharine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIU.,  v.  224. 

P.^rrhasius,  Notice  of,  ii.  479. 

Parthenopean  Repup.lic,  Proclaimed,  vi.  692. 

Parthenon,  Notice  of,  ii.  478,  565. 

ParThia,  General  history  of,  ii.  377-444;  the 
country  of,  ii.  377-383;  people  and  arts  of,  ii. 
3S3-396;  civil  and  military  annals  of,  ii.  ,397- 
444;  expedition  of  Crassus  against,  iii.  234; 
invaded  by  -Xntonius,  iii.  255;  conquest  of  by 
Trajan,  iii.  302. 

ParThia  (the  country),  general  sketch  of,  ii.  377- 
3S3  ;  distinction  between  province  of  and 
empire  of,  ii.  378;  geographical  position  of,  ii. 
378;  regions  surrounding,  ii.  378-379;  con- 
trast between  and  desert  regions,  ii.  379;  for- 
ests of,  ii.  379;  attractiveness  of  to  primitive 
man,  ii.  379;  relations  of  with  Persia,  ii.  379; 
expansion  of,  ii.  379-3S0;  provinces  of,  ii.  3S0- 
382. 


Parthi.\ns,  The,  Sketch  of,  i.  315;  ethnic  origin 
of,  ii.  383;  mixed  character  of,  ii.  383;  lan- 
guage of,  ii.  3S3;  nomadic  habits  of,  ii.  384; 
religious  beliefs  of,  ii.  3S4-386;  warlike  habits 
of,  ii.  386;  military  organization  of,  ii.  386- 
3S9;  peaceful  pursuits  of,  ii.  389;  costumes 
and  fashions  of,  ii.  3S9-390,  architecture  of,  ii. 
390-394;  manners  smi  customs  of,  ii.  394-396." 
civil  and  military  history  of,  ii.  397-444. 

P-^RVSATIS,  Referred  to,  i.  367;  ii.  590. 

P.\s.\rgad.E,  Ruins  of,  i.  323. 

Pascal,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

Pasha  Ali,  Leader  of  .\lbanian  revolt,  viii.  723. 

P.askeviTch,  General,  Conquers  Persia,  viii.  701 ; 
suppresses  Polish  insurrection,  viii.  702-703. 

P.ASSANANTE,  Giov.ANNi,  Would-be  assassin  of 
Humbert,  viii.  680. 

Passau,  Treaty  of  concluded,  v.  231, 

Pater.valis.m,  Thi;orv  of.  Opposed  to  progress 
and  happiness,  viii.  S63. 

Patrics  Co.nscripti,  Origin  of,  iii.  120, 

P.ATRiciANS,  Class  of  Roiuau  society,  iii.  108;  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  108-120;  struggle  of  with 
plebeians,  iii.  120-129,  I34~'58.  143- 

P.\TRloTisM,  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  463;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  262. 

P.VTTERSON,  General  Robert,  In  Mexican  War, 
vii.  74 ;  at  Harper's  t'erry  ami  Bull  Run,  vii. 
112. 

P.\UL,  Organizes  Christianity,  iii.  272. 

Pail  I.  OF  Russi.\,  withdraws  from  coalition,  vi. 
702 ;  assassinated,  vi.  707. 

P.A.ULLUS,  Lucius  -^-^iilius.  Conquers  Philip  V., 
iii.  181-182;  triumph  of,  iii.  182. 

Pausanias,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  553- 
556;  perfidy  of,  ii.  556,  559. 

Pavia,  Battle  of,  v.  206-208. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  .Architect  of  Crystal  Palace 
vii.  326. 

Pea  Ridge,  Battle  of,  vii.  119. 

PECcr,  Cardinal,  Becomes  Leo  XIII.,  viii.  679. 

Pedr.\z.\,  General,   President  of   Mexico,  viii. 

77I- 
Pedro  of  .\ragon.  At  war  with  France,  iv.  793, 

794,  795-  .  ^  .,  ,        , 

Pedro   the  Cruel.  King  of  Castile,  v.  61;  de- 
feated and  killed,  v.  62. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Secures  passage  of  Criminal 
Reform,  vii.  258-261  ;  defeated  by  Oxford,  vii. 
264;    ministry  of,  vii.  292-312;   death  of  \ii. 

322- 
Pei-ho,  Bombarded  by  English,  viii.  Sio. 
PeLagius,  Prevents  peace  with  the  Turks,  iv.  755. 
Pelasgians,  Notice  of,  ii.  459;  early  history  of,  iii. 

47-49-  ,      .      ..    , 

Pf.lla,  Capital  of  Macedonia,  11.  612. 
Pelopid.\8,  Career  of,  ii.  594-601. 
Pei.oponnesian  Wars,  History  of,  ii.  566-588. 
Pelopo.n.nesus,  Description  of,  ii.  451-454;  over- 
run by  the  Dorians,  ii.  513. 
Pelusium,  Battle  of,  i.  71,  352. 
PemberTon,     Gener.-vl    John     C,     Surrenders 

Vick-sburg,  vii.  132. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  Protector  of  England,  iv. 

784. 
Pen.vtes,  Of  the  Romans,  111.  92. 
Peninsular  War,  Beginning  of,  vi.  722;  history 

of,  vi.  722-725.  734-736- 
Penn,  Wh.liam,  Career  of  in  .\merica,  v.  369- 

371 ;  sketch  of,  v.  370. 
Pennsvlvania,  Coloni/.alion  of,  v.  369-371. 
Penny  Post.  The,  Establishment  of  vii.  279-28a 
Pension   Question,  Discussion  of  in  Congress, 

vii.  233. 
Pepi,  Reign  of,  i.  53-54- 
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Pepin-  of  Hkristal,  :Mayor  of  the  Franks,  iv. 
4-S-439;    ruler  of  the    Austrasiaiis,    iv.   515; 

wars  oC,  iv.  5I5-.S'6- 
Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  440- 

441,  SI 7. 
Percv,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  v.  124;  struggle 

of 'with  Heurv  IV.,  v.  124-125;  death  of,  v.  126. 
Percv  Lord,  Gunpowder  conspirator, vi   37S-385. 
Perdicc.\s,  King  of  :\Iacedonia,  ii.  615 
Perdicc.\s,    Regent    of    Macedonian    empire,   11. 

664-66S. 
Perg.\mon-,  Art  school  of,  ii.  481-482;  in.  61-62. 
Pericles,    Rise    of,    ii.    560,    ascendency  of,    ii. 

561-S69. 
PERIER,'C.\Sim:r,  President  of  French  Chamber, 

viii.  471. 

PERONNE,  Meeting-place  of  Charles  and  Louis,  V.  77. 

Perovsk.\,  Sophi.^,  Associate  assassin  of  Ale.xan- 
der  II.,  viii.  716. 

Perrv,  Commodore  M.\tthe\v,  Opens  inter- 
course with  Japan,  vii.  91-92;  ^'i'i•  §24- 

Perrv,  Oliver  H.,  Victory  of  on  Lake  Erie,  vi.  782. 

Perrvville,  Battle  of,  vii.  121. 

PERSEphon'E.  Myth  of,  ii.  495,  501. 

PERSEPolis,  Description  of,  i.  316;  palaces  of, 
i.  319-321;  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  653. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  iii.  181. 

Perseus.  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 

PERSi.\,  General  history  of,  i,  305-376;  country 
of,  i.  305-314;  people  and  cities  of,  i.  314-318; 
arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  319-326;  manners  and 
customs  of  i.  327-337;  language  and  religion 
of,  i.  33S-342;  civil  and  military  annals  of, 
i.  343-376;  at  war  with  Rome.  iii.  354-356; 
under  Sassanian  dynasty,  iii.  319;  con- 
quest of  by  Heraclius,  iii.  35S-359;  by  the 
Moslems,  iv.  474-4S1  ;  in  Middle  Ages  (see 
/s/ii»t  and  Crusadei). 

PeR3I.\  (the  country).  Political  divisions  of,  i  305; 
climate  of,  i-  306-310;  rivers  of,  i.  306;  mount- 
ains of,  i.  307-308 ;  general  characteristics  of, 
i.  308-310. 

PERSi.\n'  Gulf,  Recession  of,  i.  109. 

PERSI.^ns.  Ethnic  place  of  i.  314;  relationships 
of,  i.  315;  arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  326;  stature 
of,  i.  327;  genius  of,  i.  327;  valor  of,  i.  327; 
moral  character  of,  i.  328 ;  military  system 
of,  i.  329;  weapons  of,  i.  329;  tactics  of.  i. 
330;  armies  of  i.  331;  cruelty  of  i.  332; 
maritime  abilities  of,  i.  332-333;  royal  dress 
of,  i.  333-334;  educatioM^of,  i.  336-337,  penal 
code  of,  i.  337 ;   language  of  1.  33S-340 

PERsrs,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  382. 

PERTix.vx,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  314;  character 
of,  iii.  315;   murder  of,  iii.  315 

Peru,  Con(|Ucred  by  Pizarro,  v.  352-355;  sum- 
mary of  history  of,  viii,  787-789. 

Peter  B.\rthelemv,  Discovers  the  sacred  lance, 
iv.  689,  691. 

Peter  the  Gre.\t,  Sketch  of,  vi.  471-472;  be- 
comes emperor,  vi.  472;  travels  abroad,  vi. 
472;  a  ship  carpenter  and  student,  vi.  472- 
473;  begins  reforms,  vi.  473;  besieges  Narva, 
vi.  475;  confronted  by  Charles  XII.,  vi.  475- 
476;  sulfers  defeat,  vi.  476-477,  wins  victory 
at  Poltava,  vi.  477  ;  expels  the  Swedes,  vi.  477- 
4S1;  founds  St.  Petersburg,  vi.  483;  genius 
of,  vi.  4S3-4S4 ;  death  of  vi.  484;  plans  of 
explaine<l.  vii.  333-334. 

Peter  the  Hermit,"  Maltreated  in  Jerusalem, 
iv.  607;  calls  the  West  to  avenge  him,  iv. 
607,  622-623,  667,  leads  the  Crusade,  iv.  6S1; 
escapes  from  the  camp,  iv.  686;  ambassador 
to  tile  Turks,  iv.  689;  enters  Jerusalem,  iv. 
694;  end  of,  iv.  696. 


Peters,  Sir  Hugh,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
VI.  398-399;  in  New  England,  vi.  486;  exe- 
cuted, vi.  425. 

Petersburg,  Siege  and  capture  of,  vii.  157-160. 

Petticoat  Dvnastv.     (See  Pompadour.) 

Pezet,  General.  President  of  Peru,  viii.  789 

Phalanx,  Of  the  Spartans,  ii.  554;  of  Macedonia, 
ii.  617. 

Pharisees.  Sect  of  Jews,  iii.  2S9. 

Pharmaces,  Conquered  by  Casar,  iii.  240. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  Notice  of,  ii.  674. 

Pharsalia,  Battle  of,  iii.  240. 

Philadelphia,  Founding  of,  v.  371;  population 
of  before  the  Revolution,  vi.  5S3;  meeting- 
place  of  Second  Colonial  Congress,  vi.  593; 
taken  bj-  British,  vi.  607. 

Phidias,  Life  and  work  of  ii.  480-4S1. 

Philhellenes,  Society  of  organized,  viii.  724. 

Philip  I.,  King  of  France,  iv.  606;  troubles  of 
with  the  pope,  iv.  6o5;  reign  of,  iv.  606-608. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Husband  of  JMary  Tudor,  v. 
275;  called  to  Spanish  throne,  v.  276;  lover  of 
Elizabeth,  v.  278;  prepares  the  Armada,  v. 
2S1;  sketch  of,  V.  295;  character  of,  v.  295- 
296;  reign  of,  v.  295-314;  death  of  v.  314. 

Philip  III  of  France,  Becomes  king.  iv.  793; 
reign  of,  iv.  793-795- 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  Accession  of  v.  314. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iv.  795; 
reign  of,  iv.  795;  v.  45-50;  war  of  with  Flan- 
ders, V.  46;  quarrels  with  Boniface,  v.  47. 

Philip  V.  of  Fr.ance,  Becomes  king,  v.  51  ;  reign 
of,  V.  51. 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  Accession  of,  ii.  676; 
makes  war  on  the  league,  ii.  676;  ambitious 
projects  of  ii.  679-680;  solicited  by  Hannibal, 
iii    167;  reign  of,  iii.  17S-179. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Claimant  of  the  crovv»,  vi. 
457;  suppoited  by  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  458;  pro- 
claimed at  Madrid,  vi.  459;  takes  flight,  vi. 
463;  recognized  as  sovereign,  vi.  465. 

Philip  VI.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  52; 
reign  of,  v.  52-55;  war  of  with  England,  v. 

53-54- 

Philip  Arrhid.^us,  Nominal  successor  of  Alex- 
ander, ii.  664. 

Philip  Augustus,  Becomes  a  Crusader,  iv.  728; 
relations  of  with  the  Lion  Heart,  iv.  732-737, 
788-789;  before  Acre,  iv.  733-735;  returns  to 
France,  iv.  737;  goes  to  war  with  England,  iv. 
781;  quarrels  with  the  pope,  iv.  789-790; 
takes  Normandy  from  England,  iv.  790;  per- 
secutes the  Albigeuses,  iv.  791. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  Friend  of  Luther,  v.  197  ;  im- 
prisoned by  Charles  V.,  v.  229. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  A  hostage  in  Thebes,  ii. 
604,616;  accedes  to  the  throne,  ii.  605,  617'; 
ascendency  of  in  the  North,  ii.  605,  606,  617- 
621;  encroaches  on  Greece,  ii.  606,607,622- 
627;  gains  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyony,  ii.  607; 
subordinates  Greece,  ii.  608,  628;  death  of,  ii. 
628    character  of,  ii.  62S-629. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  Regent  for  Louis   XV.,  iv. 

511-512- 
Philip  of  Orleans  (EgalitE)',  Votes  for  death 

of  Louis  XVI.,  i\-.  661 ;  execution  of,  iv.  667- 

668. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  Reign  of,  iii.  321. 
Philip,  the  \Vampano.\g  Chief,  War  with,  vi. 

489- 
Philipcemen,  Leader  of  the  League,  iii.  181. 
Philippe  Battle  of.  iii.  252. 
Philistia,  Description  of  i.  244. 
Philippa,  Wife  of  Edward  III.,  v.  114;  pleads  for 

the  burgesses,  v.  1 16. 
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Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  357-35S. 
Phocis,  Descriptiou  of,  ii.  452. 
Phcebidas,  General  of  Sparta,  ii.  594. 
PhcEnicia,  Character  of,  i.    242  ;  early  history  of, 

i.  242. 
PhcEnix,  The,  Tradition  of,  i.  90. 
Phonograph,  Invention  of,  vii.  210-211. 
PhraaTaces,  Reign  of,  ii.  431-432. 
PhraaTES  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  406-407. 
PHRA.iTES  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  415-417. 
Phra.\TES  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  422. 
Phra.\TES  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  429-431. 
PHRYGIAN'S,  Notice  of,  i.  316. 
Pl.ACENZ.A,  Council  of,  iv.  607,  667. 
PICCOI^OMINI,  Betrays  Wallenstein,  v.  336-337.     , 
PiCENUM,  Description  of,  iii,  42. 
Pickett,  General,  Charge  of  at  Gettysburg,  vii. 

143- 
Piedmont,  Insurrection  in,  viii.  657. 
Pierce,   Franklin,   Elected   President,   vii.   91 ; 

administration  of,  vii.  91-96. 
PlERiA,  Macedonian  Province,  ii.  612. 
PILGRIM.\GES,  A  cause  of  the  Crusades,  iv.  667. 
Pilgrim  F.athers,  In  Holland,  v.  290;  emigrate 

to  America,   v.  35S;    found  Plymouth,  v.  359; 

build  New  England,  vi.  4S4-491. 
PiNCKXEY,   Charles    C,    American    minister   at 

Paris,  vi.  775. 
Pindar,  Account  of,  ii.  470. 
Pindus  Mount.ains,  Description  of,  ii,  447-448. 
Pisa,  Founding  of,  v.  41 ;   early  history  of,  v.  41- 

42 ;  condition  of  in  XlVth  centurj-,  v.  145. 
PiSlSTRATus,  Usurpation  of,  ii.  534-535. 
PiSO,  CalpuRnius,  Plots  against  Nero,  iii.  283. 
Piso,  Lucius  Calpurnius,  Consul,  iii.  229. 
Pitc-\irn,  Commander  of   British  at  Lexington, 

vi-  593- 
Pitt,   William,   Supports    Prince    of   AVales.   vi. 

50S;  policy  of  in   America,  vi.   566;   minister 

of    George    III  ,    vi.     570-571  ;     defends    the 

Americans,  vi.  591. 
Pitt,   Willi.^m    (the    jounger),    heads    coalition 

against  France,  vi.  663;  directs  England,  vi. 

707;  death  of,  vi.  713. 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Battle  of,  vii.  iiS. 
Pius  VI.,  Imprisoned,  vi.  6S6. 
Pius  VII.,  Crowns  Napoleon,  vi.  706;  breaks  with 

the  emperor,  vi.  720-721;  imprisoned,  vi.  727; 

released,  vi.  753. 
Pros  IX.,  Mentioned,  viii.  502,  503 ;  first  years  of 

in  papac\%  viii.  660-662 ;  supported  by  France 

in  Ro'ue,  viii.  661  ,  death  of,  viii.  679. 
PiZARRO,  Francisco,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 

V-  354~355- 

Plague  (see  Black  Death),  In  Italy,  v.  146. 

Plant.agE^^ET,  Dynasty  of  established,  iv.  714; 
ascendency  of  in  England,  iv.  714-715,  777- 
788;  V.  110-141;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

Plant.agenet,  Geoffrey,  Founder  of  English 
dynasty,  iv.  714. 

PlaT.E.a,  Battle  of,  i.  365;  ii.  553. 

PL.4.TO,  Referred  to,  ii.  4S5;  in  Syracuse,  ii.  603. 

PL-ATTsburG,  Battle  of,  vi.  785. 

Plautus,  Sketch  of,  iii.  70. 

Plebeians,  The  Roman  Commons,  iii.  loS;  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  108-120;  struggle  of  with 
Patricians,  iii.  120-129,  134-13S,  143. 

Plebiscite,  Measure  of  Napoleon  III.,  viii.  519. 

PlEvn.a,  Investment  of,  viii.  729;  siege  and  battle 
of,  viii.  729. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  Notice  of,  iii.  75-76. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Sketch  of,  iii.  75. 

Plutarch,  Notice  of,  iii.  76. 

Pluto.     (See  Hades.) 

Plymouth,  Founding  of,  v.  359. 


Plymouth  Company,  Attempts  of  to  colonize 
America,  v.  356-358. 

Po,  The,  Mentioned,  iii.  40. 

Podestas,  Ascendency  of  in  Italy,  v.  145-149. 

Poetry,  Of  Lhe  Greeks,  ii.  468-473 ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  72-75. 

Poitiers,  Battle  of  (732),  iv.  439-440,  511;  battle 
of  (1356),  V.  57. 

PoL.AND,  Early  history  of,  iv.  659-660;  dismem- 
berment of,  vi.  578  (see  Augustus  III.  and 
Catharine  II.)  ;  passes  under  Russian  domin- 
ion, viii.  700-701  ;  attempted  revolution  in, 
viii.  701-703. 

Pole,  Cardinal  de  la.  Sent  to  England,  v.  274; 
becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  v.  276. 

Poles,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

POLiGN.\c,  Prince,  Leader  of  French  Cabinet, 
viii.  470. 

Polish  Succession,  War  of,  vi.  507,  513-514; 
causes  and  course  of,  vi.  523. 

Polk,  James  K.,  Elected  President,  vii.  70;  ad- 
ministration of,  vii.  71-85. 

Poltava,  Battle  of,  vi.  477. 

POLYBius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  71. 

Polysperchon,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  ii.  669. 

PoMARE,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  vii.  304. 

Pompadour,  M.\rchioness  de.  Ascendency  of  in 
France,  vi.  516-518,  575;  enmity  of  to  Fred- 
erick II.,  VI.  537-53S- 

Pompeii,  Burial  and  exhumation  of,  iii.  296. 

POMPEius,  Cneius,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  iii. 
246. 

POMPEius  Magnus,  Cneius,  Career  of  in  Parthia, 
ii.  422-423  ;  general  in  Spain,  iii.  215  ;  rival  of 
Crassus,  iii.  216;  anecdote  of,  iii.  217;  clears 
the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  iii.  218-219; 
familj' of,  iii.  219;  appointed  to  command  in 
the  East,  iii.  219;  career  of  in  Asia,  iii.  220; 
rival  of  Caesar,  iii.  234-237  ;  takes  the  field,  iii. 
238 ;  defeated  and  slain,  iii.  240. 

POMPEIUS,  Sextus,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  iii.  246; 
leagues  with  .Antonius,  iii.  254;  overthrow 
and  death  of,  iii.  254-255. 

Ponce  de  Leon^  Discovers  Florida,  v.  169-170; 
appointed  governor,  v.  173. 

PONTIFEX  IMaximus,  of  Rome,  iii.  93. 

Pontius  G.^vius,  General  of  the  Samnites,  iii. 
140-142. 

PONTUS,  Conquest  of  by  Rome,  iii.  219-220;  sub- 
dued by  Ctesar,  iii.  240. 

Pope,  Gk.neral  John,  Captures  New  Madrid,  vii. 
119;  commands  at  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly, 
vii.  126. 

POPISH  Plot,  History  of,  vi.  430-431. 

POPLICOLA.     (See   Valerius.) 

POPULARES,  Political  parly  in  Rome,  iii.  197. 

Porsenn.\,  King  of  Clusium,  iii.  117. 

Porter,  .Admiral  David,  Opens  Mississippi,  vii. 
120-121;   takes  Fort  Fisher,  vii.  153. 

Porter,  Capt.^in,  Surrenders  the  Essex,  vi.  784. 

Portugal  (see  Spain),  Subordinated  by  France, 
vi.  720;  viii.  790. 

PORUS,  Conquered  by  Alexander,  ii.  657. 

Poseidon,  Myth  of,  ii.  500-501. 

Possidippus,  .Account  of,  ii.  473. 

Postal  Money-order  System,  Establishment 
of,  vii.  172. 

Potato  Famixe,  In  Ireland,  vii.  308-310. 
Potsdam  Guards,  Organization  of,  vi.  519. 
Pottery,  Of  the  Chalda;ans,  i.  127;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, i.  271-272;  of  the   Parthians,  i.  395- 

396- 
PouLAiNS  OF  Syria,  Account  ot,  iv.  700. 
Powell,  Lewis  Payne,  Attempts  to  assassinate 

Seward,  vii.  167. 
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Prado,  Don  Manuel,  President  of  Pern,  viii.  789. 

Praetorian  Guards.  Duty  of,  iii.  269. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Issued  by  Cliarles  VI.,  vi. 
4S0,  50S,  514,  523. 

Praxiteles,  Work  of,  ii.  4S1. 

Prayer,  As  used  by  the  Assyrians,  1.  196;  by  the 
Medes,  i.  221-223  ;  by  the  Bab_vloinaiis,  i.  279- 
2S0;  bv  the  Persians,  i.  341;  by  the  Greeks, 
ii.  491  ;'  by  the  Romans,  iii.  91-92,  95-102. 

Preble,  Commodore,  Subdues  Tripoli,  vi.  778. 

PresburG,  Treaty  of,  vi.  711. 

PresbyTERIANISM,  Founding  of,  v.  236-237;  tri- 
umphant in  Scotland,  vi.  393. 

Presbyterians,  In  league  with  the  Puritans,  vi. 
402. 

Prescott,   General,   Hero   of   Bunker  Hill,   vi. 

594-  .  ,   .. 

PriapaTius,  Reign  of,  11.  405-406. 
Priesthood,  Natural  growth  of  i.  38-39. 
Priests,    Their   place   among   the   Egyptians,   i. 

74-75- 
Pri.m,  Gener.vl  Ju.\n,  Invades  Mexico,  viu.   775. 
Pri.MOGENITURE,  Adopted  by  Pcudalisni,  iv.  595. 
Prince  Imperial  of  I'rance,  Birth  of  viii.  509; 
on  field  of  Saarliriick,  viii.  525;  death  of,  viii. 
426. 
Printing,  Art  of  invented,  v.  107-109;  early  his- 
tory of,  V.  110. 
Printing-press,  Introduced  into  New  England, 

vi.  487. 
Probus,  Reign  of  iii.  323-324. 
Procopi.\,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  363. 
Proctor,  General,  British  commander  in  Can- 
ada, vi.  782. 
Protocol  of  Londcn,  Nature  of,  viii.  727. 
Products,    Of   Chaldtea,   i.   106-107;    of  Mesopo- 
tamia,   i.     146-153;    of    Media    i.    208-210;    of 
Babylonia,  i.  251-254;  of  Persia,  i.  312-313. 
Prometheus,  Myth  of  ii.  509. 
Propertius,   Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 
Proserpine.      (See  Persephone) 
Protection,  Doctrine  of.     (See  Tariff  Quaiion.) 
Protest.antism,  Always  existent  in  the  Church, 
V.   1S5-186;    early  growth  of,  v.   194-201;  for- 
mulated  at    Augsburg,   v.   211-212;  doctrines 
of,  v.   212  ;   legally  recognized,  v.  213,  231 ;  bad 
logic  of,  V.  213-214,  231-234. 
Providence,  Founding  of,  v.  364. 
Provincial  System,  Of  Rome,  iii.  156-157,  177, 

184-185,  190-191,  193-194. 
Prussia,  Foundation  of  (see  Holtenzollcrn)  :  dur- 
ing Seven  Years'  War,  vi.  537-556;  revival  of, 
vi.  576-577  ;    during  epoch  of  Napoleon   (see 
Bonaparte  and  hrederick  ]\/illiam  III.);  as- 
cendency of,  viii.  604-654. 
Prytaneium,  .\ccount  of  ii.  502. 
Psametik,  Reign  of  i,  70. 
PsamETIk  II.,   Reign  oi,  i.  70. 
Pseudij-Smerdis,  Reign  of^,  i.  355. 
Ptah,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  83-84. 
Pteria,  Battle  of  i.  299. 

PtoliCmy  .\uletes,  Deposed  by  Csesar,  iii.  240. 
ProLlCMV  Ceraunus,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  ii.  675. 
Ptoi.icmy   IvI'II'iianics,  Reign  of,  ii.  679;  iii.  17S. 
Ptoli-:my  I'^rivRGETES,  Reign  of,  ii.  677-678. 
PtolivMY  Piiii.adelpkus,  Rejgn  of,  ii.  673-674. 
Ptolicmy  I'HILOPATER.  Reign  of  ii.  67.S-679. 
PToLivMY   SoTER,  Receives  Egypt,  ii.  665;  career 

of  ii.  665-673. 
Pun  ,ic  ()i'ixic>,  Influence  of  in  American  Colo- 
nies, vi.  587. 
PUBLILIUS,  <,)U1NTIUS,  Roman  dictator,  iii.  135. 
PUBLILII'S,  Voli:RO,  Roman  tribune,  iii.  124. 
PuEBLA.  Stormed  by  the  French,  viii.  775. 
ruL,  Dcubtful  king  of  .Assyria,  i.   175. 


Pulaski,  Count,  Honored  by   Congress,  vi.  607; 

killed  at  Savannah,  vi.  612. 
PcLCHERiA,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  351. 
Punch  Newspaper,  Quoted,  vii.  168. 
PUNJAUB,  Overrun  by  Alexander,  ii.   659;   war  of 

England  with  (see  Sepoy  ICcbellion.) 
Puritans,  Rise   of,  v.    290;    in  Holland,  v.   290; 

emigrate  to  America,  v.  358;  found  Plymouth, 

V.    359;     control    Parliament,    vi.   394-424;    as 

soldiers,  vi.  400,  407;   at  enmity  with  human 

nature,  vi.  427. 
Putnam,   Israel,    Patriot  of  New  England,  vi. 

593;  at  Bunker  Hill,  vi.  594;  at  Long  Island, 

vi.  600;  at  Horse  Neck,  vi.  610. 
Pydna,  Battle  of,  iii.  181. 
PvM,  John,   In    Parliament,   vi.   394;    impeaches 

Strafford,  vi.  395;  Puritan  leader,  vi.  397. 
Pvr.\mids,  Building    and    character    of,   i.  46-52; 

use  of,  i.  52. 
Pyramids,  Battle  of  vi.  689. 
PvRRHUS,  King  of   Epirus,  Career  of   in  Italy, 

iii.  77-78. 
PvTHiA,  Priestess  of  Delhi,  ii.  493. 
Pythian  Games,  Notice  of,  ii.  517. 

Q- 

QUADI,  Repelled  by  Aurelius,  iii.  312;  aggres- 
sions of  iii.  320;  tribal  history  of,  iv.  392. 

QU.ESTORSHIP,  Establishment  of,  iii.  120;  exten- 
sion of,  iii.  129. 

Quakers,  Found  Pennsylvania,  v.  36S-371  ;  in 
New  England,  vi.  489. 

Quebec,  Captured  by  Wolfe,  vi.  56S;  history  of 
(see  Canada.) 

Queensland,  I'olitical  division  of  Australia,  viii. 
853;  flocks  and  herds  of,  viii.  853. 

QuENTIN,  St.,  Siege  of,  V.  241-243. 

QuiRiNUS.     (See  Jioinuhis.) 

QuiRiTES,  Origin  of  iii.  105. 

Quito.     (See  Eeuador.) 

Quito  (the  city).  Destroyed  by  earthquake,  viii. 
787. 

R. 

RA,  Worship  and  emblems  of  i.  84. 

Races  of  Mankind,  Considered,  i.  10S-109. 

Racine,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

Radetzky,  Marshal,  Expelled  from  IMilan,  viii. 

598-599,  660-661. 
Radag.esus,  King  of  the  Germans,  iii.  338. 
Raglan,  Lord,  Commander  of  British  in  Crimean 

War,  viii.   707. 
Railroad  Strike,  Account  of,  vii.  195-196. 
Railway,  The  first  in  England,  vii.  279. 
Raleigh,  Sir    Walter,  "Career   of  in  the  New 

World,   V.    355-356;    imprisoned    for   life,  vi. 

37f- ;  executed,  vi.  386. 
Ramillies,  Battle  of  vi.  463. 
Ramnes,  Tribe  of  primitive  Romans,  iii.  165. 
Ramses,  House  of,  i.  60-68. 
Ramses  the  Great,  Reign  of,  i.  61-64;  'lis  wars, 

i.  61-62;  his  monuments,  i.  63-64;  his  fame, 

i.  64. 
Ramses  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  67. 
Ramses  XII.,  Reign  of  i.  68. 
Raphia,  Battle  ofl  i.  69,  176. 
R.avenna,  Capital  of  Theodoric,  iv.  410. 
Rawdon,  Lord,  British  commander  in  Carolina, 

vi.  615. 
Raymbault,  Charles,  Jesuit    explorer   in   New 

France,  vi.  557. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Leader  of  the  Frst  Cru- 
sade, iv   673 ;  career  of,  iv.  673-69S. 
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Reason,  Apotheosis  of,  vi.  668-669. 

Rebecca,  Daughters  of.  Open  the  toll-gates, 
vii.  303. 

RECARED,  Kiug  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  426. 

Reconstruction  of  Southern  States,  History 
of,  vii.  174-176. 

Reda.n,  The,  Taken  by  storm,  viii.  710-711. 

Redcliffe,  Lord,  British  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, vii.  339. 

Red  River  Expedition,  Account  of,  vii.  145- 
146. 

Red  Terror.     (See  Terror,  Reign  of.) 

Reflections,  Arising  from  consideration  of  his- 
tory, viii.  862-S64. 

Reformation,  Antecedents  of  in  France,  iv.  791  ; 
in  Germany,  v.  95-103;  in  England,  v.  124, 
127;  causes  of,  v.  185-193;  general  history  of, 
V.  1S5-201 ;  progress  of  during  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  v.  202-215;  course  of  in  England, 
V.  215-231;  philosophy  of,  v.  231-239;  desti- 
nies of  in  last  half  of  century  XVIth,  v.  239- 
317;  during  Thirty  Years'  War,  v.  317-349. 

Reform  Bill,  -Passed  by  Parliament,  vii.  268- 
269;  the  second,  vii.  397-398. 

Regicides,  Fate  of,  vi.  425. 

Regulus,  General  of  Rome,  iii.  152;  capture  of, 
iii.  153;  heroism  of,  iii.  154. 

.Reichsgericht,  Question  of  location  of,  viii. 
634-636. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  of.     (See  King  0/ Rome.) 

Relief  Bill,  Passage  of,  vii.  264. 

Religious  System,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  83-93; 
of  the  Chaldaeaus,  i.  132-140 ;  of  the  Assyrians, 
i.  191-200;  of  the  lledes,  i.  21S-224;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  27S-280;  of  the  Persians,  i. 
340-342;  of  the  Greeics,  ii.  491-497;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.   91-102;   of  the   Barbarians,   iv. 

399- 

Remonetiz.\tion  of  Silver,  Account  of,  vii. 
196-197. 

Remus,  Tradition  of,  iii.  103. 

REmusaT,  Quotation  from  relative  to  effect  of 
Crusades,  iv.  775. 

Rensselaer,  Stephen  Van,  Niagara  campaign 
of,  vi.  7S1. 

Requesens,  Don  Luis  de,  Successor  of  Alva,  v. 
305  ;  career  of  in  Netherland,  v.  305-307. 

Resaca,  Battle  of,  vii.  147. 

RESaca  de  la  Palma,  Battle  of,  vii.  73. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Bourbons,  vi.  754-757;  sec- 
ond, vi.  767. 

Restor.\TION,  Of  the  Stuarts,  vi.  423-424. 

Resurrection,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  i.  221. 

Resumption,  Of  specie  payments  accomplished, 
vii.  197,  200. 

Resumption  Act,   Passed  by  Congress,  vii.  197. 

Revolution,  Age  of  considered,  vi.  585-586. 

Rezin,  Defeated  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  174. 

Rhea,  Myth  of,  ii.  49S. 

Rhea  Silvia,  Legend  of,  iii.  103. 

Rhode  Island,  Colonization  of,  v.  362-364;  do- 
mestic troubles  in,  vii.  65-66. 

Rhodes,  Art  school  of,  ii.  481-482;  iii.  61-62; 
Colossus  of,  iii.  62;  iv.  484. 

Ri.\LL,  British  general  at  Niagara,  vi.  785. 

RiALTo,  Capital  island  of  Venice,  v.  35. 

Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  Becomes  a  Crusader, 
iv.  731;  relations  of  with  Philip  Augustus, 
iv.  732-733;  before  Acre,  iv.  735;  takes  the 
fortress,  iv.  735 ;  at  Azotus,  iv.  737 ;  before 
Jerusalem,  iv.  737-739;  at  Jaffa,  iv.  739;  re- 
turns to  Europe,  iv.  741;  captivity  of,  iv.  741; 
reign  of,  iv.  779;  death  of,  iv.  742. 

Richard  II.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  119; 
reign  of,  v.  120-123. 


Richard  of  Corn\v.\ll,  Leader  of  the  Sixth 
Crusade,  iv.  759;  successes  of  in  Palestine, 
iv.  759- 

Richard  of  York,  Regent  of  France,  v.  130- 
131;    heads    the   Yorkists,  v.    132;    killed,  v. 

133- 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  Sketch  of,  v.  331 ;  rise 
of,  v.  331;  in  correspondence  with  Wallen- 
steiu,  V.  336;  leagues  with  O.^ensliern,  v. 
337 ;  power  of  in  France,  v.  339  last  days  of, 
v.  341. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of.  Leads  French  Chamber, 
viii.  461. 

Riciiter,  Herr,  Leader  of  German  opposition, 
viii.  640. 

Ricimer,  King  of  the  Suevi,  Makes  and  un- 
makes kings,  iii.  347-349 ;  iv.  430. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Martyrdom  of,  v.  275-276. 

Riel  Rebellion,  Account  of,  viii.  762-763. 

RiENZi,  Cola  di.  Mentioned,  v.  146. 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  Capital  of  Brazil,  viii.  789. 

Rio   Grande,   First   scene  of  Mexican  War,  vii. 

7^-73- 

Ripley,  Gener.a.L,  American  commander  on 
Niagara  frontier,  vi.  7S4-7S5. 

Riviera  Earthquake,  Account  of,  viii.  690. 

Rizzio,  D.wid,  P'avorite  of  Mary  Stuart,  v.  280. 

Robert  the  Pious,  King  of  France,  iv.  599; 
compelled  to  divorce  Bertha,  iv.  599;  reign  of, 
iv.  599-601. 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  v.  126. 

Robert  of  Normandy,  Takes  the  dukedom 
from  Richard,  iv.  601  ;  rebellion  of  against 
William,  iv.  636-638;  claims  the  Norman 
throne,  iv.  640;  becomes  a  Crusader,  iv.  643, 
673 ;  career  of,  iv.  673-696. 

Robert  of  Paris,  Anecdote  of,  iv.  6S0;  killed, 
iv.  683. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Isidore  de.  Sketch 
of,  vi.  657  ;  ascendency  of,  vi.  658-672  ;  execu- 
tion of,  vi.  672. 

Robin  Hood,  Career  of,  iv.  783-784. 

Robinson,  John,  Leader  of  Pilgrims,  v.  290;  vi. 

4S5- 

Rochambeau,  Count,  French  commander  in 
America,  vi.  612. 

RocHEFORT,  Henri,  Career  of.  viii.  519,  560,  577. 

Roderic,  Last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  509. 

RoDGERS,  Commodore,  Takes  the  Little  Belt, 
vi.  780. 

Roebling,  John  A.  and  Washington  A.,  Archi- 
tects of  East  River  bridge,  vii.  213. 

Rois  Faineants,  History  of,  iv.  437-439. 

Roland,  Death  of,  iv.  527. 

Roland,  Jean  Marie,  Girondist  leader,  vi.  650; 
kills  himself,  vi.  666. 

Roland,  Madame  Marie  Jea.vne,  Girondist 
leader,  vi.  650;  executed  vi.  666. 

Rolf  the  Dane.     (See  Ro/lo.) 

ROLLO,  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  iv.  545;  ascends 
the  Seine,  iv.  546;  besieges  Paris,  iv.  547; 
conquers  Western  France,  iv.  547-54S;  con- 
ference of  with  Charles,  iv.  549. 

Roman  Empire,  Establishment  of,  iii.  265-266; 
under  first  Caasars,  iii.  265-31X);  progress  of 
from  Nerva  to  Antoninus,  iii,  300-306;  age 
of  the  .\ntonines,  iii.  306-324;  epoch  of  Dio- 
cletian, iii.  325-327;  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  iii.  327-353;  age  of  Justinian,  iii. 
353-360:  the  iconoclasts,  iii.  361-365;  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  iii.  365-36S;  age  of  the 
Comneni,  iii.  369-376;  Latin  dynasty,  iii.  376- 
377;  the  Pateologi,  iii.  37S-3S4. 

Roman  Ki.vgdom,  l-"oundiug  of,  iii.  103 ;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  iii.  103-114. 
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Romanoff  Dv.nasty,  Table  of,  vi.  470 ;  acces- 
sion   of,    vi.    470;     ascendency    of,   vi.    470- 

484- 

RoM.\N  Repi'BLIC,  General  history  of,  iii.  115- 
262;  early  annals  of,  iii.  115-233;  conquest  of 
Italv  by.'iii.  134-147;  Punic  wars  of,  iii.  14S- 
190";  ascendency  of,  iii.  190-258;  causes  of 
overthrow  of,  iii.  260-262. 

Romans,  Kthnic  place  of,  iii.  47  ;  tribal  divisions 
of,  iii.  47-52;  practical  dispc«ition  of,  iii.  53; 
resoluteness  of,  iii.  53-54;  ambition  of,  iii.  54  ; 
vanity  of,  iii.  54-55;  warlike  disposition  of,  iii. 
55;  love  of  order  of,  iii.  56;  moral  qualities 
of,  iii.  56-57;  home  virtues  of,  iii.  57-58;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  iii.  58;  arts  and  learning 
of,  iii.  59-76;  manners  and  customs  of,  iii. 
77-91  ;  religion  of,  iii.  91-102;  legends  and 
traditions  of,  iii.  102-114;  greed  of  for  honors, 
iii.  194. 

Ro.AiAXVS  I.,  Reign  of,  iii.  366. 

Romanus  II.,  Reign  of,  iii.  367. 

ROMAXUS  III.,  Reign  of  iii.  369. 

ROMANTS  Diogenes,  Reign  of,  iii.  370. 

Rome,  General  history  of,  iii.  35-3S4;  country  of, 
iii.  35-46;  people  of,  iii.  47-59;  arts  and 
learning  of,  iii.  59-76;  manners  and  customs, 
iii.  77-91;  religion  of,  iii.  91-102;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  iii.  102-114;  republic  of,  iii. 
115-262;  empire  of  iii.  265-384. 

Rome  (the  city).  Founding  of,  iii.  103;  life  in,  iii. 
77-91 ,  greatness  of  under  Augustus,  iii.  268- 
269;  burned  by  Nero,  iii.  2S2;  taken  by  the 
Goths,  iii.  340;  iv.  414,  416;  captured  by  the 
Saracens,  iv.  621. 

ROMILLY,  Sir  Samuel,  Reformer  of  English  Ju- 
risprudence, vii.  260. 

Romulus,  Tradition  of,  iii.  103-105. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  The  puppet  Caesar,  iii. 
349;  forced  to  abdicate,  iii.  350. 

RoncESVAllES,  Battle  of,  iv.  527. 

RoNGE,  Father,  Would  reform  German  Church, 
viii.  59 1  • 

Rosas,  Juan  M.\xuel  de.  President  and  dictator 
of  United  Provinces,  viii.  795. 

Rosecrans,  William  S.,  Wins  victory  at  Gauley 
River,  vii.  112;  at  luka,  vii.  121  ;  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  vii.  121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  vii.  134- 

135- 
Roses,  War  of,  v.  133-141 ;  effects  of,  v.  141. 
RosETTA  Stone,  Account  of,  i.  99-100. 
Ross,  General,  Takes  Washington  City,  vi.  785- 

7S6. 
ROSSBACH,  Battle  of,  vi.  542. 
Rothschild,  Baron,  Admitted  to  Parliament,  vii. 

373-374- 
RouGET  Di;  l'Isle,  Author  ofZa  Marseillaise,  \-\. 

653- 
Roundheads,  Nickname  of  Puritan  Parliamenta- 
rians, vi.  399. 
Rousseau.  ICncyclopfedist  of  France,  vi.  624. 
RoxANA,  Wife  of  .-Mcxander,  ii.  654,  664,  665. 
Rubicon.  Crossed  by  Cxsar,  iii.  237. 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburc,   Elected   king  of  Ger- 

manv,  v.  8^;    reign  of,  v.  83-84;    dvnasty  of, 

v.  84. 
Rudolph  II.,  Becomes  German  emperor,  v.  269; 

policy  of,  V.  269;  deposition  of  v.  319. 
RuiSAKOFK,  .\ssassin  of  .Mexander  II.,  viii.  716. 
Rump  Parliament,  Mentioned,  vi.  422. 
RuNNYMEDE,  Place  of  Magna  Charta,  iv.  783. 
Rupert    of    Bavaria,  Elected    emperor,  v.  94; 

reign  of  v.  94-95. 
Rupert,  Prince,  Gener.il  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  400, 

403;  of  Charles  II.,  vi.  427-429. 
RuRic,  Founder  of  Russia,  iv.  657. 


Russell,  Lord  John,  Reform,  measures  of,  viL 
26S;  ministry  of,  vii.  312-329,  392-396. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  Minister  of  Charles  II., 
vi.  430,  431. 

Russia,  Early  history  of,  iv.  657-659;  in  XlVth 
and  XVth  centuries,  v.  154;  in  epoch  of 
Czar  Peter,  vi.  470-484;  during  Seven  Years' 
War,  vi.  537-556 ;  during  reign  of  Catharine 
II.  (see  Catharine  II.);  in  time  of  Napoleon 
{%ei(tBonaparle  a.n(\  Alexander  I.]:  in  Crimean 
War  (see  Crimean  War);  in  Turko- Russian 
War  (see  Turco-Russian  U-'ar). 

Russo-TuRKiSH  War.     (See  Turko-Russian  War) 

Rutland,  Murder  of  by  Clifford,  v.  133. 

RuTULl,  Early  history  of,  iii.  52. 

Rye  House  Plot,  Notice  of,  vi.  431. 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  vi.  457. 


SAAD,  Governor  of  Egypt,  iv.  482. 

Sabines,  Early  history  of,  iii.  51;  women  of 
seized  by  Romans,  iii.  103-104;  united  with 
the  Romans,  iii.  105. 

Sacastana,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  382. 

Sacred  Animals,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  S9-93. 

Sacred  War,  History  of,  ii.  605-606,  624. 

Sacrifices,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  S7-S9;  of  the 
Assyrians,  i.  196;  of  the  Medes,  i.  221-223; 
of  the  Babylonians,  i.  279-2S0;  of  the  Per- 
sians, i.  341 ;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  491 ;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  95-97. 

Sadducees,  Sect  of  Jews,  iii.  289. 

Sadi-CarnoT,  M.,  Elected  President  of  French 
Republic,  viii.  577 ;  administration  of,  viii. 
577-5S0. 

S.\DOW.'i,  Battle  of,  viii.  610-611. 

S.'VGArTia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  380. 

SaGUNTUm,  Captured  by  Hannibal,  iii.  i5o. 

S.aid  P.\sha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  vii.  442. 

St.  Augustine,  Founding  of,  v.  354. 

St.  Bartholo.mew,  Massacre  of,  v.  250-254. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Defends  Ticonder- 
oga,  vi.  605;  governor  of  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, vi.  620;  defeated  by  Miamis,  vi.  774. 

St.  Cloud,  Burned  by  Prussians,  viii.  533. 

St.  Domingo,  Negro  insurrection  in,  vi.  703-704. 

St.  Helena,  Place  of  Napoleon's  banishment,  vi. 

765. 
St.  James,  Battle  of,  v.  105. 
St.  Mark,  Patron  saint  of  Venice,  v.  35-36. 
St.  Paul.     (See  Paul.) 
St.  Petersburg,  Foundin.g  of,  vi.  483. 
Saladin,    Sultan    of   the    Turks,   iv.    725 ;    over- 
throws   Christians   at  Tiberias,   iv.    726-727 ; 

takes  Jerusalem,  iv.  727;  character  of,  iv.  727- 

728  ;  surrenders  Acre,  iv.  735. 
Salamanca,  Battle  of,  vi.  736. 
Salamis,  Battle  of,  ii.  365;  ii.  550-551. 
SalaTis,  Reign  of,  i.  57.  . 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  .\xd  Lady,  Storj^  of  in  Cabul, 

vii.  295-297. 
S.\LEM,  Founding   of,  vi.    485 ;    witchcraft  at,,  vi. 

491. 
Saliax  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  iv.  554. 
Salisbury,  Marouis    of.  Ministry   of,   vii.   436- 

452. 
Sallust,  Sketch  of,  iii.  71. 
Sam.\s,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  135. 
Samnites,  Early  history  of,  iii.  51;   relations  of 

with  the  Romans,  iii.  13S-139;  war  with,  iii. 

139-140;  subjugation  of,  iii.  141-142. 
Samnium,  Description  of,  iii.  46;  subjugation  of 

by  Rome,  iii.  140-142. 
S.\MO.\NlsL.-^NDS, Difficulty  concerning,vii.  246-247. 
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Samsu-Iluna,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

San  Antonio,  Camp  of  instruction  in  Mexican 
War,  vii.  74. 

Sanatrceces,  Reign  of,  ii.  421-422. 

Sanders'  Creek,  Battle  of,  vi.  613. 

Sanguin,  Sultan  of  Mossoul,  iv.  711  ;  overthrows 
principality  of  Hdessa,  iv.  712. 

San  Jacinto,  Battle  of,  vii.  70. 

San  Ju.an  d'Ulloa,  Stormed  by  .Vmerican  armv, 
vii.  77-7S. 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  viii.  732-733. 

Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  viii.  771-773; 
at  San  Jacinto,  viii.  732-733 ;  recalled  from 
Havana,  vii.  74 ;  at  Bnena  \"ista,  vii.  76-77 ;  at 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Me.xico,  vii.  78 ;  overthrow 
of,  vii.  So. 

San  Vuste,  Retreat  of  Charles  V.,  v.  235. 

Saphadin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  743. 

Sappho,  .Account  of,  ii.  470. 

S.\R.-\cens,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  iii.  320; 
in  Africa  and  Spain  (see  Is/am,  Cordova,  and 
Char/es  Martel]  ;  in  time  of  Crusades  (see 
Crusades). 

Saracus,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  188  ;  is  defeated  by 
Cyaxares,  i.  190,  228;  death  of,  i.  190,  228. 

SAR.A.GOSSA,  Contended  for  by  Charlemagne,  iv. 
526;  siege  of,  vi.  722-724. 

6arangi.\,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  380. 

Sardis,  Description  of,  i.  317;  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, i.  346;  by  Alexander,  ii.  636. 

SarGON,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  176;  conquers  Ha- 
matli,  i.  176;  defeats  the  Egyptians,  i.  176; 
subdues  Babylon,  i.  177;  adopts  policy  of  de- 
portation, i.  177-178;  builds  citv  of  Sargon, 
i.  178. 

Sask.\Tchewan,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 

S.4SS.-VNID.-E,  Dynasty  of  established,  iii  319;  table 
of,  iii.  320 ;  overthrown  by  the  Moslems,  iv. 
481. 

Sato,  Aimero,  Secretary  of  Japanese  legation, 
mentioned,  viii.  832. 

Saturn.     (See  Cronos.) 

Saturnalia,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  97-98. 

Saul,  King  of  Israel,  i.  288. 

Sav.\nn.\h,  Con  federate  cruiser,  account  of,  vii.  153. 

Savann.ah,  Founding  of,  v.  372 ;  taken  by  British, 
vi.  610;  taken  by  Sherman,  vii.  149. 

Savon.'VROLa,  Girolamo,  Italian  reformer,  v.  14S- 
149. 

Saxe.  Marshal,  General  of  Louis  XV.,  vi.  534. 

Sa.ko.\"S,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  395  ;  character  of, 
iv.  442-443;   conquered   by  Charlemagne,   iv. 

522-524- 
SciEVOLA,  MUCIUS,  Measures  of,  iii.  2o5. 
Schleswig-HolsTEIn,  Revolution    in,  viii.   517- 

518,  606-60S;  political  complications  of.  viii. 

607. 
SCHLIEMANN,  Discoveries  of  ii.  476. 
ScHNiTZER,  Doctor.     (See  Eiiiin  Bey.) 
SCHOEFFER,  PETER,  Inventor  of  metallic  types,  v. 

109. 
ScHOFiELD,  Ge.xeral,  at  Franklin,  vii.  148-149, 

commands  centennial  parade,  vii.  242-243. 
SCHONBRUNN,  Treaty  of,  vi.  727. 
School  of  the  Pai-ACE,  Established  by  Charle- 
magne, iv.  534. 
Schuyler,  General,  commands  Northern  army, 

vi.  605. 
Schwartzenburg,  Marshal  Carl  Philip,  enters 

France,  vi.  753. 
Schwerin,    Count,    General    of    Frederick    the 

Great,  vi.  539;  death  of,  vi.  539-540. 
Science,    Origin   >jf,    i.    38-39,    123-139;    of  the 

Chaldaeans,  1.  123-131;  of  the  Babylonians,  i. 

267-274. 


Scio,  Insurrection  and  massacre  in,  viii.  724. 

SciPio,  Cneius  Cornelius  (.Africanus),  Com- 
mands Roman  army  in  Spain,  iii.  170;  in- 
vades Africa,  in.  173-174;  subdues  Carthage, 
iii.  17,^-176;  family  of,  iii.  175;  triumph  of, 
ill.  176. 

SciPio,  Nascia,  Senator  of  Rome,  iii.  19S-199. 

SciPio,  PuBLU'S,  JUN.,  Conquers  Nuniantia,  iii. 
192. 

Scotland,  History  of  in  Middle  Ages  (see  Robert 
Bruce  and  U'i//ia>ii  Wa/Zare.  also  Daiid,  Ed- 
ward III.,  andyawe'.?  /f '.) ,-  united  with  Eng- 
land, vi.  464 

Scott,  Winfield,  Campaign  of  on  Niagara  fron- 
tier, vi.  7S4-785;  rommander-in-chief  in  Mex- 
ican War,  vii.  75;  at  \'era  Cruz,  vii.  77-78; 
captures  Mexico,  vii.  79-80;  candidate  for 
President,  vii.  90;    retires  from   service,  vii. 

115- 

Sculpture,  Practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  95-97; 
by  the  .Assyrians,  i.  196-199;  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, i.  269-270;  of  the  Persians,  i.  325;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  479-482;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  61-63. 

ScvThia,  Invaded  by  Darius,  i.  360;  by  Philip,  ii. 
625. 

ScYTHLVNS,  The,  Invade  Media,  i.  187,  226;  over- 
run Assyria,  i.  18S;  become  masters  of  West- 
ern -Asia,  i.  18S;  massacred  by  Cyaxares,  i. 
227  ;  character  of,  i.  315  ;  subdued  by  Alexan- 
der, ii.  654. 

ScvTHic  Nations,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  403-406. 

Sea  Beggars,  Patriots  of  Holland,  v.  302. 

Seb,  Worship  of.  i   85. 

Sebastopol.  Siege  and  cajHure  of,  viii.  707-711. 

Sebeknefrura,  Reign  of,  i.  57. 

Secession  of  Southern  States,  Account  of, 
vii.  102-104. 

Second  Empire  of  France,  History  of,  viii.  507- 

5oO- 
Seco.nd  MesSENian  War,  History  of,  ii.  527-528. 
Second  Republic  of  France,  History  of,  viii. 

499-506. 
Sectional  Literature,  .V  cause  of  civil  war,  vii. 

no. 
Secular  Games,  .Account  of,  iii.  270. 
Sedan,  Battle  of,  viii.  527-528. 
Sedgwick,    General,    ^^.   Chancellorsville,    vii. 

139;  at  Gettysburg,  vii.  141. 
Sedition  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  vi.  776. 
Seidlitz,   General   of  Frederick    the    Great,  vi. 

540,  542,  550,  551,  552. 
Sejanus,  Career  of,  iii,  275. 
Seleucus,  Governor  of  Babylonia,  ii. 670;  founds 

the  Seleucida.',  ii   671 ;  rule  of,  ii.  671. 
Selim,  Sultan,  Jleutioned,  viii.  722. 
Seljukian  Turks.     (See  TurX-i  ) 
SELEUCiD.-ii,  Dynasty  of  ii.  671-680;  ascendency 

ii   398-401  ;  table  of,  ii.  400. 
SEMEMPSES,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 
Seminole  Indians,  War  with.  vii.  52,  53,  56. 
Semiramis,  Tradition  of,  i.  172-173,  2S2-2S3. 
Semika.mis  of  the  North.     (See  Margaret  oj 

Denmark ) 
Semitic  Race,  Defined  i.  109;  branches  of,  i.  153; 

religions  of,  iv.  456-457. 
Semmes,  R.\phael,  Captain  of  Confederate  cruis- 
ers, vii.  i53-'5-l 
Se.mpach,  Battle  of,  v.  92. 

Sempronia.n  Laws,  Provisions  of  iii.  199-200. 
Sfin.vtf;,  Of   Rome,  Constitution  of,  iii.  120,  137- 

138;   retained  in  form  by  .-Vugustus,  iii.  266 
Senatus  Consultu.m,  Measure  of  Napoleon  HI, 

viii.  519. 
Skxeca.   Notice  of,  iii.  69,  75;   teacher  of  Nero, 

iii.  281. 
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Senxachekib,  Kiiij;  of  Assyria,  i.  iSo;  conquers 
Babylon,  i.  179;  makes  war  iu  Syria,  i.  179; 
marches  against  Egypt,  i.  iSo;  ovcrlhrown 
bv  a  simoom,  i.  i>!c>-iSi;  invades  Susiaiia,  i. 
iSr;  makes  war  with  Silicia,  i.  1S2;  as  a 
buililer,  i.  1S2-1S3. 

Sepoy  Rebellion.  Causes  of,  vii.  344-35°;. Prog- 
ress of,  vii.  350- ',58;  suppression  of,  vii.  35S- 
364. 

September  JI.assacres,  In  Paris,  vi.  636. 

Septl".agint,  Referred  to,  iii.  2S9. 

Serveti'S,  M[CH.ael,  Burned  at  the  stake,  v.  237. 

Servile  War,  History  of,  iii.  193,  205. 

Servics  Ti'LLirs,  King  of  early  Rome,  iii.  iii- 
112. 

Seti  I.,  Reign  of.  i.  60. 

Seti  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  65. 

Seven  D.ws'  Battles,  Account  of.  vii.  124-126. 

Seven  Weeks'  War,  History  of,  viii.  609-611. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  Notice  of,  i. 
262. 

Seven  Years' War,  Causes  of,  vi.  537-539;  his- 
tory of,  vi.  539-556;    American  phase    of,   vi. 

557-559- 

Severus,  Casar  of  the  West,  iii.  349. 

Severvs.  Ale.xander,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  318; 
chaiacter  of  iii.  31S-319;  war  of  in  the  East, 
iii.  319;  death  of.  iii.  319. 

Severvs.  Septimu  s.  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  315; 
reign  of  iii.  315-316. 

Seward,  Willi.am  H.,  Secretary  of  State,  vii. 
105;  diplomacy  of  respecting  Mason  and 
Slidell,  vii.  117;  attacked  by  murderers,  vii. 
167. 

Sextus,  Tradition  of,  iii.  113-114. 

Sevmocr,  Jane.  Wife  of  Henry  VHI.,  v.  223. 

Sevmoi'R,  Lord,  Admiral  of  England,  v.  271. 

Shabak,  Reign  of,  i.  6S-69. 

Shaftesbury,  Member  of  Cabal,  vi.  429. 

Sh.^kespeare,  Quoted,  v.  137,  140,  218;  his  place 
in  literature,  v.  293. 

Shalmaneser  I.,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  Reign  of.  i.  169. 

Shalm.\neser  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  175. 

Sham.\s,  The  sun-god,  i.  193. 

Shamas-Vil  of  Chald.ea,  Reign  of  i.  120. 

Shamas-Vvl  of  Assyria,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

Shamas-V-ul  II.,  Reign  of  i.  171  -172. 

Sh.\mvl,  Leader  of  Caucasian  nations  against 
Russia,  viii.  704. 

Shang  Dynasty-,  Ascendency  of,  viii.  8(^4. 

Sha.xchai,  Captured  by  British,  viii.  S08. 

Shr.vandoah  Valley-,  Sketch  of  campaigns  in, 
vii.  122,  132.  157,  15S-160. 

Shenovo,  Battle  of,  viii.  732. 

Shepherd  Kings.  Dynasty  of  in  Egypt,  i.  57. 

Shere  .\li,  King  of  the  Afghans,  vii.  427-42S. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  Commands 
army  of  I'pper  rotomac.  vii.  156,  158;  at 
Cedar  Creek  and  Winchester,  vii.  159;  at 
rive  I-orks,  vii.  160;  made  commander-in- 
chief  vii.  221. 

Sheridan.  R.  I!.,  Impeaches  Hastings,  vi.  574. 

Sherman,  tiEXERAL  William  T.,  .UtacksChick- 
asaw  Bayou,  vii.  121;  at  Donelson.  vii.  118; 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  vii.  137;  campaign  of 
against  .Atlanta,  vii  147;  march  of  to  the  sea, 
vii.  149-150;  ends  the  war  in  the  South,  vii. 
150  151;  retires  from  the  army,  vii.  221;  Me- 
i/ioiis  of  vii.  223. 

Sherman,  Roger,  On  cominittce  to  draft  Decla- 
ration, vi.  598. 

Shields.  General  in  Mexican  war,  vii.  79. 

Shiloh      (See  Pills.burg  l.audu><;.) 

Shinto,  Book  of  (jnoted,  viii.  819. 


Shipk.y  P.\ss,  Struggle  for  possession  of,  viii, 
728-730. 

Shogl'.v,  Place  of  in  Chinese  social  and  political 
system,  viii.  S22- 

Shrewsblry,  Battle  of  v.  125. 

Shl",  Worship  of,  i.  85. 

Sibyl,  The,  Story  of,  iii.  113. 

Sicilian  E.xpedition,  History  of  ii.  574-57S. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  Story  of,  iv.  783-794. 

Sicily,  Contended  for  by  Greeks  and  Carthagin- 
ians, ii.  552;  invaded  by  Carthaginians,  iii. 
146;  contended  for  by  the  Romans,  iii.  151; 
servile  insurrections  in,  iii.  193.  205;  French 
Dynasty  established  in,  iv.  792. 

Sickles,  General,  At  Gettysburg,  vii.  142. 

Sick  Man  of  the  East.     (See  Turkey.) 

Sicyon,  Early  History  of,  ii.  529. 

SiDDiM,  Battle  of,  i.  iiS. 

SiDON,  Description  of,  i.  266. 

Siegfried.  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  iv.  546; 
besieges  Paris,  iv.  547. 

Sieves,  .Abbe  Joseph,  French  Patriot,  vi.  634; 
leader  of  National  Assembly,  vi.  635;  in  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  vi.  641;  member  of  Direc- 
tory, vi.  693-694;  chosen  consul,  vi.  694. 

SiGEL,  General  Franz,  In  Missouri,  vii.  113;  at 
New  Market,  vii.  157. 

SiGiSMf-ND  OF  Bohemia,  Becomes  emperor,  v.  95; 
reign  of  v.  95-104. 

Signet-cylinders,  Described,  i.  127-12S,  131. 

SiLESi.A.,  Contended  for  by  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Maria  Theresa,  vi.  529-556. 

Silk-worm,  Brought  into  Europe,  iii.  356. 

Sin  Dynasty,  Of  Chaldaea,  i.  121. 

Sinjar  Mou.ntai.ns,  Character  of,  i.  145-147. 

Sin-Shada,  Reign  of  i.  121. 

Sin.  The  JIoon-god,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 

SiNOPE,  Battle  of,  vii.  340;  viii.  705-707. 

Sioux  Indians,  War  with,  vii.  190-192. 

Sirocco,  Description  of,  i.  250. 

Sisebut,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  426. 

SISIT,  The  Assyrian  Noah,  i.  113-114. 

SiT.ALCES,  King  of  Thrace,  ii.  619-620. 

Sk  ELTON,   Is.^-AC,  Court  poet  of  Heurv  VIII.,  v. 

293- 

Skepticism,  Growth  of  in  Rome,  iii.  loo-ioi. 

Skobelef,  General,  -At  Shenovo,  viii.  731. 

Sl.wery,  Among  the  Greeks,  ii.  490;  among  the 
Romans,  iii.  84-S5,  193;  among  the  Franks, 
iv.  436 ;  under  C'uarlemagne,  iv.  530 ;  abol- 
ished by  Louis  X.,  v.  50;  introduced  into 
Virginia,  vi.  499;  a  cause  of  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  vii.  108-109,  no-iii  ;  abolished 
by  Lincoln,  vii.  130;  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, vii.  169-170;  by  Parliament,  vii.  270- 
271. 

Slavic  Nations,  Early  history  of  iv.  401-403. 

Slidell,  John,  Confederate  ambassador  captured, 
vii.  115. 

SlOCUM,  General,  At  Getty.sburg,  vii.  142  ;  com- 
mands Twentieth  Corps,  vii.  150. 

Smalcaldic  Le.aGUE,  Formation  of,  v.  212;  gath- 
ers strength,  v.  212-213;  distracted  by  cross- 
purposes,  V.  22S. 

Smith,  General  Kirby,  Confederate  commander 
in  Kentucky,  vii.  121. 

Smith,  John,  Member  of  London  Company,  v. 
357;  explores  New  England,  v.  357-358;  saves 
the  Jamestown  colony,  vi.  497-49S, 

Smith.  Joseph,  Prophet  of  Mormonism,  vii.  68. 

Smolensko,  Battle  of  vi.  742. 

Smyth,  Alex.-vnder,  Niagara  campaign  of,  vi. 
7S1.      • 

SOBIESKI,  John,  Repels  the  Turks,  vi.  450. 

SociALis.M,  Rise  of  in  Gerinany.  viii  630-634. 
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Social  War  (Greece),  Mentioned,  ii.  605. 

Social  War  (Rome),  History  of,  iii.  206. 

Society  of  Jesus,  Founding  of,  v.  23S;  policy 
of,  V.  259;  suppression  of  in  France,  vi.  575; 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  vi.  575-576. 

Socrates,  Referred  to,  ii.  485;  life  and  work  of, 
ii.  5S7-5SS. 

SolEbay,  Battle  of,  vi.  429. 

Solferixo.  Battle  of,  viii.  51:,  667-668. 

SoLiM.AX,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  379. 

Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  i.  291. 

Solon-,  His  description  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  460; 
sketch  of,  ii.  532  ;  legislation  of,  ii.  532-534. 

SOLTIKOFF,  Russian  general  in  Seven  Years'  War, 
vi.  552-     - 

SoLM^AY  :\Ioss,  Battle  of,  v.  225. 

SoLYM.\N  II.,  Invades  the  German  Empire,  v. 
212-213;  besieges  Vienna,  v.  2:3,  Drtbed  t: 
retire,  v.  267. 

SoM.\,  Worship  of,  i.  219-220. 

Somerset.  Duke  of,  Protector  of  England,  v 
270-271. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  Organized,  vi.  591. 

SoojAH  MoOLK,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  vii.  292-293. 

SoPHi.\,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  356;  iutriguei 
of,  iii.  356-357. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  Wife  of  George  I.,  Divorced 
and  imprisoned,  vi.  503;  death  of,  vi.  506. 

Sophocles,  Work  of,  ii.  471-472. 

SouBisE,  Marshal,  General  in  Seven  Years' 
War,  vi.  541. 

SouLT,  Marshal,  Defeats  Austrians,  vi.  693 ;  in 
Peninsular  War,  vi.  725;  leader  of  French 
ministry,  viii.  489. 

South  America,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii. 
764-798. 

South  Australia,  Political  division  of  Australia, 
viii.  854. 

South  D.^kota,  Admission  of,  vii.  236. 

Southern  Italy,  Description  of,  iii.  37. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of,  vii.  126. 

South  Sea  Scheme,  History  of,  vi.  504. 

SouzA,  Thoume  de.  Governor  of  Brazil,  viii.  789. 

Sp.\in,  luvaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  iii.  159; 
Roman  conquest  of,  iii.  170;  civil  war  in,  iii. 
215;  insurrection  in,  iii.  246;  conquered  bj- 
the  Sloslems,  iy.  509-510;  invaded  by  Charle- 
magne, iv.  526-527;  Moorish  kingdoms  in,  iv. 
649-653  ;  contentions  of  France  and  England 
in,  V.  61,  62,  irg;  history  of  in  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  v.  142-144;  under  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  (see  Char/es  I',  and  Philip 
II.);  in  eighteenth  century-  (see  Spanish  Suc- 
cession and  Austrian  Successiou);  at  war  with 
England,  vi.  630;  revolutionized  b3^  France, 
vi.  686;  in  nineteenth  century  (see /sa5if//(7 7/., 
Don  Carlos,   and  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern). 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  Causes  of,  vi.  456- 
459;  history  of,  vi.  459-465,  497. 

Sp.^RTA,  Position  of,  ii.  455  ;  early  histor\'  of,  ii. 
524-530;  institutions  of,  ii.  525-526;  wars  of 
with  Persia,  ii.  546-556;  espouses  the  cause  of 
Corinth,  ii.  567 ;  wars  with  Athens,  ii.  567- 
587;  ascendency  of,  ii.  5S9-595;  attacked  by 
Epaminondas,  ii.  59S. 

Spartacus,  Leader  of  the  Gladiators,  iii.  215. 

Spartans,  Early  character  of,  ii.  524;  military  sys- 
tem of,  ii.  525;  culture  of,  ii.  526  ;  early  history 
of,  ii.  527-529;  wars  of  with  Persia,  ii.  539- 
556 ;  with  the  Athenians,  ii.  566-5S5 ;  with 
the  Thebans,  ii.  591-598;  oppose  Alexander, 
ii.  639-640.  645. 

Specie  Circular,  Issued  by  Jackson,  vii.  57. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  Author  of  Faery  Queen,  v. 
293- 


Spenser,  Hugh,  of  Wales,  Execution  of,  v.  112. 

Speyer,  Diet  at,  v.  2cx). 

Sphacteria,  Siege  of,  ii.  571-572. 

Sphinx,  Description  of,  i.  52. 

Spicheren,  Battle  of,  viii.  525. 

Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Battle  of,  vii.  156. 

Springfield,  Battle  of,  vii.  113. 

Sraosha,  Myth  of,  i.  219,  342. 

Stadtloon,' Battle  of,  v.  323. 

Stael,   Holstein,  Madame   de.   Persecuted  by 

Napoleon,  vi.  733-734. 
Stamp  .Act,  Antecedents  of,  vi.  573;  passage  of, 

vi.  590;    provisions  of.  vi.   590;    effect   of  iu 

the  Colonies,  vi.  590-591  ;  repeal  of.  vi.  591. 
Stanhope,  Earl  of,  Minister  of  George  I.,  vi. 

502  ;  death  of,  vi.  504. 
Stanley,  Henry  JI.,  Career  of  in  Africa,  vii.  450- 

545- 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of  War,  vii.  105. 
Star  Chamber,  Court  of  used  by  Charles  I.,  vi. 

393  ;  abolished,  vi.  396. 
Star  of  the  West,  Affair  of,  vii.  104. 
Star  Route  Conspiracy,  Account  of,  vii.  208- 

209. 
Stark,  John,  New  Hampshire  patriot,  vi.  593;  at 

Bennington,  vi.  595. 
State  Rights,  Advocated  by  Calhoun  and  Hayne, 

vi.  51 ;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  vi.  108. 
States-General,     Meetings     of    in     Medieval 

France,  v.  50;  project  of  convening,  vi.  632- 

633;   assembling  of,  vi.  634-635;   work  of,  vi. 

635-649  (see  jVa/ional  Asseiithly). 
Statuary,  .\bundance  of  in  Rome,  iii.  67. 
STEAVPo.aT,    Invented   by  Fulton,  vi.   779;  early 

t'.'il  of  in  England,  vii.  278. 
Steam  Navigation,  Sketch  of,  vii.  278-279. 
Steinmetz,  General,  Commands  division  in  the 

F'ranco- Prussian  War,  viii.  524-526. 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  iv.  714;  reign  of,  iv. 

714-715- 

Stephen  of  Blois,  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade, 
iv.  673,  6S0,  691;  returns  to  Palestine,  iv.  698. 

Stephen  OF  Hungary,  Baptized  by  Sylvester  11., 
iv.  613. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  Opposes  secession, 
vii.  102  ;  vice-president  of  Confederacj-,  vii. 
102. 

Stilicho,  General  of  Theodosius.  iii.  337;  con- 
fronts and  defeats  .Marie,  iii.  337-3.^8;  de- 
fends Rome,  iii.  338;  deposed,  iii.  339. 

Stirling,  Lord,  Commands  Ame.  leans  at  Long 
Island,  vi.  600. 

Stoics,  Sect  of  in  Rome,  iii.  101-102. 

Sto.n'E.  .Abundance  of  in  Egypt,  i.  95;  wanting  in 
Chaldcca,  i.  124. 

Stoneman,  General,  Raids  of,  vii.  140-141,  151- 

■52-  ... 

Stony  Point,  Taken  by  British,  vi.  610-611 ;  re- 
taken by  Wayne,  vi.  611. 

Strafford,  Lord,  Minister  of  Charles  I.,  iv.  391- 
condemned  and  executed,  iv.  395. 

StrasburG,  Besieged  by  Germans,  viii.  525;  cap- 
lured,  viii.  531- ■ 

Stu.art,  .Australian  explorer,  viii.  849, 

Stuart,  Arabella,  Claims  of  to  English  crown, 
vi.  378. 

Stuart  Dvn.asty,  Established  in  Scotland,  v.  126; 
ascendency  of,  vi.  375-397;  overthrow  of,  vi. 
397-423  ;  restoration  of,  vi.  423-436,  460-466; 
attempts  at  restoration  of,  vi.  464,  480,  502,  505, 
509-511  ;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B,  Raids  Pennsylvania,  vii.  132; 
death  of,  vii.  157. 

SturT,  Captain  Charles,  Explores  Australian 
rivers,  viii.  848. 
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Stuvvesant,  Peter,  Goveruor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, vi.  493-494. 

Stv.mphalia,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  612. 

SUEVI,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  391  ;  kingdom  estab- 
lished by,  iv.  391. 

Suez  Canal,  Completed  by  Napoleon,  viii.  514- 

517- 
Suffolk,  Duke  of.  Minister  of  Margaret  and 

Henry  VI.,  v.  131. 
Suffrage  Reform,  Question  of  in   Parliament, 

vii.  377-381- 

SuiKO,  Empress  of  Japan,  viii.  820. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco- 
Russian  War,  viii.  72S-731. 

Sulla,  Lucius,  Campaign  of  in  Parlhia,  ii.  420; 
mentioned,  iii.  207;  sketch  of,  iii.  209;  opposed 
by  Marius,  iii.  209;  puts  down  the  Populares, 
iii.  210;  career  of,  iii.  212-214;  conquests  of 
in  the  East,  iii.  212-213;  proscriptions  of,  iii. 
213;  death  of,  iii.  214. 

Sullivan,  Gener.^l,  Commander  of  Americans 
on  Long  Island,  vi.  600. 

Sully,  Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  v.  264. 

Sumner,  Charles,  Notice  of,  vii.  1S8. 

Sumner,  General,  At  Fredericksburg,  vii.  129. 

Sumter,   Confederate   Cri'iser,   Account  of, 

vii.  153- 

Sumter,  Fort,  Taken  by  Confederates,  vii.  105- 
107;  bombarded  by  Dahlgren,  vii.  139. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  Patriot  leader  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolihas,  vi.  612-613. 

SuNDAV  Question,  Agitated  in  London,  vii.  2S9. 

Supreme  Court,  Sketch  of,  vii.  227-229. 

SURiiN,\,  Generalissimo  of  Parthian  army,  ii.  413. 

SusA,  Description  of,  i.  264,  316,  palace  of,  i.  323- 
324;  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  652. 

SusiAN.\,  Description  of,  i.  240. 

SusSE.Y  Earl  of.  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  v.  279. 

Sutter,  Captain,  Owner  of  first  gold-field, 
vii.  81. 

SUVAROF,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  vi.  692-693. 

Sweden,  Early  history  of,  iv.  657;  in  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  151 ;  in  seventeenth 
century  (see  Thirty  Years'  tVar  and  Gus/ai'ns 
Ado/phus);  in  age  of  Charles  XII.  (see 
C/iarlcs  Xll.) ;  in  age  of  Revolution  (see 
Giis/avus  II '.,  Charles  XIII.,  and  Bernadotte). 

SwEYN  the  Dane,  Aggressions  of  in  England, 
iv.  574-576;  acknowledged  as  king,  iv.  577. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Political  pamphlet  issued  by, 
vi.  505- 

Switzerland,  F'reed  from  Austrian  domination, 
v.  94;  conquered  bv  French  Republic,  vi. 
686. 

SvBARis,  Early  history  of,  iii.  44. 

Sydney,  Capital  of  New  South  Wales,  viii.  857- 
85S. 

Sylvester  II.,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  610-611;  bap- 
tizes King  Stephen,  iv.  613. 

Syracon,  General  of  Noureddin,  iv.  723-724. 

Syracuse,  Besieged  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  576-578; 
greatness  of,  ii.  603;    early  history  of,  iii.  44. 

SvRLV,  Character  of,  i.  241;  Greek  kingdom  of, 
ii.  671-676;  a  Roman  province,  iii.  178;  over- 
run l)y  the  Moslems,  iv.  463. 

T. 

TABLETS,  Of  the  Chaldttaus,  i.  31. 

TAiioklTiiS,  Sect  of  Hussites,  v.  100. 

Tacitus   (Historian),   Sketch   of,  iii.  76;    quoted, 

iii.  298. 
Tacitus,  Marcus  Claudius,  Reign  of,  ii.  323. 
Tactics.     (See  Military  System.) 


TafnekhT.  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

Tahiti,  Difficulty  of  Great  Britain  with,  vii.  304. 

Taine,  Quoted,  iv.  442-443;  v.  296. 

Talavera,  Battle  of,  vi.  734. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento,  vi.  714. 

Tallien,  Jean,  Lambert,  Decimates  the  Vende- 
ans,  VI.  679,  680. 

Tamasese,  Samoan  chieftain,  vii.  246. 

Tamerlane,  Conquests  of,  iii.  381. 

Tanaquil,  Tradition  of,  iii.  no. 

Tancred,  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade,  iv.  6S1, 
683,  685,  686,  691 ;  captures  Tiberius,  iv.  697  ; 
death  of,  i\-.  698. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Renders  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
vii.  97. 

Tangiers,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  508. 

T.\nnenberg,  Battle  o'f,  v.  95. 

TarenTum,  Taken  by  Rome,  iii.  144,  145,  172.   ' 

Taric,  Ibn  Saad,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  508;  expe- 
dition of  into  Spain,  iv.  508-509 ;  overthrows 
Roderic,  iv.  509. 

Tariff  Question,  Agitated  in  United  States,  vii. 
48-51 ;  referred  to,  vii.  108  ;  general  discussion 
of,  vii.  215-219;  question  of  in  England,  vii. 
304-307- 

Tarpeia,  Legend  of  iii.  104-105. 

Tarouinius  Priscus,  King  of  primitive  Rome, 
iii.  108-11 1  ;  patronizes  building,  iii.  109-110; 
family  of,  iii.  no. 

Tarouinius  Superbus,  King  of  primitive  Rome, 
iii.  112-114. 

Tarsus,  Taken  by  .'Vlexander,  ii.  642. 

Tartars,  Invasion  of  in  the  West,  iii.  381  ;  tribal 
history  of,  iv.  406. 

Tasmania.     (See  /  'an  Diemcn's  Land) 

Taurus,  The,  Description  of,  i.  309. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Centennial  Poem  of,  vii.  190 ; 
death  of,  vii.  203. 

Taylor,  General  Z.\chary,  Subdues  Creek  In- 
dians, vii,  56;  goes  to  Mexico,  vii.  74;  com- 
mands army  of  occupation,  vii.  74-77 ;  at  Mon- 
terey, vii.  74;  at  Buena  Vista,  vii.  76-77;  elected 
President,  vii.  85;  administration  and  death 
of,  vii.  85-87. 

Tchernaya,  Battle  of,  viii.  711. 

Tea  Ta.x,  Passed  bv  Parliament,  vi.  591. 

Tecumtha,  Shawnee  chieftain,  vi.  780;  with 
Proctor  in  Canada,  vi.  7S2. 

Teias,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  417. 

Telamon,  Battle  of,  iii.  150. 

Telegraph,  Invention  of,  vii.  71. 

Telegraphic  Cable.     (See  Atlantic  Cable.) 

Tel-EL-Kebir,  Battle  of  vii.  445. 

Telephone,  Invention  of,  vii.  209-210. 

Temples,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  93-9S;  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  i.  125. 

Ten-forty  Bonds,  Account  of,  vii.  166. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Quoted,  vii.  329;  author  of 
jubilee  poem,  vii.  439. 

Ten  T.'XBLES,  Preparation  of,  iii.  125-126. 

Ten  Thousand,  The,  Retreat  of,  i.  369. 

Tenth  Legion  (of  C.-esar),  Mutiny  of,  iii.  240- 
242. 

Terence,  Sketch  of,  iii.  70. 

Terror,  Reign  of  in  Paris,  vi.  656-674. 

Tetzel,  Vender  of  indulgences,  v.  190. 

Teuta,  Queen  of  Illyria,  iii.  157. 

Teutobach,  Capture'  of,  iii.  203. 

Teutoburger  Forest,  Battle  of,  iii.  272. 

Teutones.     (See  Teutonic  Race.) 

Teutonic  Knights,  Origin  of,  iv.  709-710;  his- 
tory of,  iv.  710-711;  with  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  iv.  729;  incorporated,  iv.  731;  favor 
peace  with  Islam,  iv.  754;  routed  by  tl;e 
Turks,  iv.   760-761  ;    heroism  of  at  Acre,   iv. 
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771  ;    broken    at  Wiliia   anil   Tantienberg,  v. 

95;  overlhrowu  by  the  Polish  League,  v.  106; 

alliance  of  with  Swedes  ami  Danes,  v.  268. 
Teutonic  Race,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  iii. 

202-204;  want  of  political  unity  of,  iv.  556. 
Tewfik,  Egyptian  khcdive,  vii.  442. 
Tewkesburv,  Battle  of,  v.  137. 
Texas,  War  of  itidependence  of,  vii.  70;  annexed 

to  United   States,  vii.   71;  cfuse  of  Mexican 

War,  vii.  71-72. 
Thais,  Tradition  of,  ii.  653. 
Thames,  Battle  of,  vi.  782. 
Thebes  (Egypt),  Greatness  of,  i.  64. 
Thebes   (Greece),    Punished    for   defections,    ii. 

555;    ascendency    of,    ii.    597-608;   taken    by 

Alexander,  ii.  631-633. 
ThemistoclES,  At  Salaniis,  i.  365;  ascendency  of, 

"•  545-559;  fall  of,  ii.  559. 
TheodaTus,    Prince  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  413- 

414. 
Theodounda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  41S. 
Theodora,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  364. 
Theodora,  Wife  of  Justinian,  iii.  354. 
Theodore    of    Abyssinia,   War  of  with   Great 

Britain,  vii.  403-405. 
Theodoric  the  Gre.at,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 

iv.  407 ;   invades   Italy,  iv.  408 ;   reign  of,  iv. 

408-412. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  Becomes  emperor,  iii. 

335;    of  the   ortho<lo.K    faith,  iii.  536;  defeats 

Eugenius  and  Abrogastes,  iii.  336. 
Theodosius  IL,    Becomes   emperor,  iii.   343;    in 

league  with   Theodosius,   iii.   345 ;   reign   of, 

iii.  351- 
Theodosius  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  360. 
Theodotus,  King  of  Bactria,  ii.  401. 
Theophilus,-  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  364. 
Theramenes,  Career  of,  ii.  585. 
THERM.-e.     (See  Balhs.) 
THERMOPYL.^;,  Battle  of,  i.  364 ;  ii.  547. 
Theseus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 
Thespis,  Account  of,  ii.  470. 
Thessaly,  Description  of,  ii.  451-452. 
Theudes,  Prince  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  425. 
Thierry  (historian),  Cited,  iv.  401. 
Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  Appears  as  a  journalist, 

viii.  477;    republican   leader  in  France,  viii. 

518,   530;  president  of  French  republic,  viii. 

535;  administration  of,  viii.  S33-553;  death  of, 

viii.  556. 
Third  Estate,   Recognized    in    France,   v.    50; 

who    composed    it,    vi.    622 ;   at   meeting   of. 

States  general,    vi.    634 ;    ascendency    of,    vi. 

635-694- 
Third   Republic  ok  France,   History  of,  vui. 

556-5S0. 
Thirty  Tyrants,  Rule  of,  ii.  585. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  General  history  of,  v.  317- 

349;  causes  of,  iv.  3i7-3'9- 
Thomas,   General  George  H.,  Victor  at  Mill 

Springs,  vii.   117;   at  Chickamauga,  vii.   135; 

defeats    Hood    at    Xasbville,    vii.     148-149 ; 

death  of,  vii.  1S7. 
Thoreinn    KarlsefnE,    Traces    the   American 

coast,  v.  163-164. 
Thoth,  Worship  of,  i.  87. 
Thou,  Henry  de.  Execution  of,  iv.  635. 
Thrace,  Invaded  by  Darius,  i.  360;  subdued  by 

Philip,   ii.   625;   by  Alexander,  ii.  631;  a  Ro- 
man province,  iii.  178. 
THR.ETONA,  Myth  of,  i.  222. 
Thrasimund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 
Thrasybulus,  Career  of,  ii.  586-587. 
Three-and-a-half  per  cent   Bonds,   Issuance 

of.  vii.  166. 


Three  Percents,  Issuance  of,  vii.  166. 
Thucvdides,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  474;  ostracism 

of,  ii.  565- 
Thurkill,  Ravages  England,  iv.  576  ;  levies  Dan- 

egeld,  iv.  577. 
Tiber,  The,  Mentioned,  iii.  40. 
Tiberias,  Se.\  of.  Described,  i.  248-249. 
Tiberius.  Emperor  of  the  Hast,  ii.  357. 
TiBERiis,  Claudius  Nero,  General  of  Augustus, 

iii.  270;    subdues   the  Marcomanni,  iii.  272; 

becomes  emperor,   iii.  273;  jealousies  of,  iii. 

274-275;    falls  under  control  of  Sejanus,  iii. 

275;  death  of,  iii.  276. 
Tiberius,  Battle  of,  iv.  727. 
TicoNDEROGA,  .\ttacked  by  Abercronibie,  vi.  56,6; 

taken  by  Amherst,  vi.  567;  by  Ethan  Allen, 

vi-  ,593-594- 

TiENTsiN  Massacre,  Account  of,  viii.  812-813. 

TiBULLUS,  Sketcli  of,  iii.  73. 

Tilglathi-Adar,  T-'ounder  of  Assyrian  empire,  i. 
164. 

TiGLATiii-NiN  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

Tigi.ath-I'ileser  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  165-167. 

TiglaTh-Pileser  11.,  Reign  of,  i.  174. 

Tigris,  Character  of,  i.  103-105. 

TlLDEN,  Samuel  J.,  Candidate  for  Presidency, 
vii.  192  ;  death  of,  vii.  226. 

Tilly,  JoHANN  TsERCLAES,  Personal  appearance 
of,  v.  321 ;  strikes  the  Protestants,  v.  321  ;  de- 
stroys Heidelberg,  v.  322;  opposed  by  Chris- 
tian IV.,  v.  324;  succeeds  Wallenslein,  v.  327  ; 
takes  IMagdeburg.  v.  32S-329;  wounded,  v. 
329;  fights  Guslavus,  v.  332-333;  is  killed,  v. 

333- 
TiLSiT,  Treaty  of  framed,  vi.  717;  violated  by  .Al- 
exander, vi.  736. 
TiMOLEON,  Story  of,  ii.  603-604. 
TiMouR.     (See  Tamerlane.) 
TiRHAKAH,  Overthrow  of,  i.  184-185. 
TiRiDATES,  Reign  of,  ii.  402-404. 
TiRlDATES  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  432-433. 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  Passed  by  Parliament, 

,  vii.  273. 
TiTmanes,  Notice  of,  ii.  479. 
Titus,  Besieges  and  destroys  Jerusalem,  iii.  287- 

292  ;  loyalty  of,  iii.  294  ;  becomes  emperor,  iii. 

295;  policy  of,  iii.  295-296. 
Titus  Tatius,  Mythical  king  of  Rome,  iii.  105. 
Tobacco  Cabinet,  Of  Frederick  William  I.,  vi. 

519-520. 
ToDLEBEN,  General,  Invests  Plevna,  viii.  729. 
Togkul  Beg,  Coiuiuests  of,  iv.  664. 
ToKio.     (See  Vedo.) 
Toledo,  Council  of,  iv.  426. 
Toli-;r.-\TION,  Necessary  to  human  progress  and 

happiness,  viii.  863-S64. 
Tombs,  Of  the   Egyptian   kings,  i.  46-53;  of  the 

Persian  kings,  i.  324;  of  llie  Romans,  iii.  99. 
To.MPKiNS,  Daniel  D.,  Vice-president  of  United 

States,  vi.  78S;  vii.  44. 
Toroau,  Battle  of,  vi.  553. 

Toronto,  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  viii.  761-762. 
Torres  Vedras,  Defended    by   Wellington,   vi. 

ToRSTENSON,  Len.n'ART,  General  of  Sweden,  v. 
341;    supports  the   Protestant  cause,  v.  341- 

342- 
TosoRTHRos,  Reign  of,  1.  45. 
Totila,  Overthrown  by  Narses,  iii.  354;  reign  of, 

iv.  414-416. 
TouL,  Capture  of,  viii.  531. 
Toulon,  Siege  of,  vi.  670. 
Tours.     (See  Poiliers.) 
TousSAiNT  l'OuverTurE,  Leads  insurrection  in 

St.  Domingo,  vi.  703;  destroyed,  vi.  704. 
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TowiiR  OF  Babei,.      (See  L'irs  A'iiiiiiid.) 
TowNAiiKND,  Lord,  Proposes  to  tax  America,  vi. 

591- 

TowNSiiEND.  \'iscouN"r,  Minister  of  George  I., 
vi,  502, 

TKADES-rNiON"S.  Rise  of  in  Great  Britain,  vii, 
401-J03. 

TR.\F,^Lr,,\R,  Battle  of.  vi.  711, 

Tr.\j.\nis,  Conquers  Parthia,  ii.  436-437;  becomes 
emperor,  iii.  300;  character  of,  iii.  3or ;  reign 
of,  iii.  301-303. 

Trkasurv  Notes.  Issued  as  money,  vii.  165. 

Treatv,  Of  tlie  Eclipse,  i.  230;  of  Callias,  i.  366; 
ii.  562;  of  .\nlalci(las,  i.  369;  ii.  593;  of 
Kicids.  ii.  373;  of  Philip  with  the  Greeks,  ii. 
623;  of  Rome  with  Carlhage,  iii.  156,  176;  the 
first  triumvirate,  iii.  227;  the  second  trium- 
virate, iii.  231;  of  Charlemagne  with  the 
Arabs,  iv.  526-527;  of  Verdun,  iv.  542;  of 
Charles  the  Simple  with  the  Northmen,  iv. 
549;  of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  iv.  563;  of  the 
Lion  Heart  with  Saladin,  iv.  741  ;  of  Freder- 
ick II.  Willi  the  Turks,  iv.  757;  of  Edward 
IIL  and  Philip  VI.,  v.  55;  of  Edward  III. 
with  the  Dauphin,  v.  60;  of  Cambray,  v. 
199;  of  Madrid,  v.  20S;  of  Passau,  v.  231;  of 
Chateau  Cambresis,  v.  242  ;  of  Vervins,  v.  263  ; 
of  Philip  III.,  with' the  Netherlands,  v.  314; 
of  \Vest])haIia,  v.  344-346;  of  Rysvvick,  vi. 
457;  of  Ulrecht,  vi.  465;  of  Ai.s--la-Chapelle, 
vi.  516,  534;  of  Paris  (1763),  vi.  556, -569;  0/ 
Paris  (17S31,  vi.  617;  of  Campo  Formio,  vi. 
685;  of  Luneville,  vi.  70T ;  of  Amiens,  vi.  702; 
of  Tilsit,  vi.  717;  of  Schonbrunu,  vi.  727;  of 
Paris  (18141,  vi.  757;  of  Vienna,  vi.  767;  of 
Ghent,  vi.  7S7 ;  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  vi. 
80;  of  Pans  (1S56),  viii.  509,  711-714;  of  Paris 
(1871),  viii.  535;  of  Frankfort,  viii.  537;  of 
San   Stefano,  viii.    732;  of  Berlin,   viii.  732- 

733- 

TrEBIA,  Battle  of,  iii.  162. 

Treitschke.  Proi-kssor,  Anti-Jewish  agitator  in 
Germany,  viii.  636-637. 

Trent,  Coi-NciL  oi^  Called  by  Paul  III.,  v.  215; 
ruled  liy  I'ltramoiitanes  v.  228;  removed  to 
Bologna,  v.  229;  adjournment  of,  v.  266; 
work  of,  V.  266. 

Trent,  The  affair  of,  vii.  115-117,  3S5. 

Trenton,  Battle  of  vi.  602. 

Trihunesiiii',  Estaldishnient  of,  iii.  121-122. 

Tripoli,   Fief  of  kin,gilom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

Tripoli,  Taken  bv  the  Moslems,  iv.  4S2-4S3. 

Triremi-;,  Description  of,  i.  332. 

TrR'MVIRaTic,  Of  Ciosar,  Crassns,  and  Pompey, 
iii.  227;  of  .-Xntonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavi- 
anns,  iii.  251. 

Trochi',  Gi:neral,  Commander  of  French  in 
F'ranco-Prussiaii  war,  viii.  525,  526,  533;  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  viii.  531;  defeated  at  Le- 
niaus,  viii.  533. 

Trojan  Wak,  Story  of,  ii.  510-51 1. 

Trov,  Siege  of  ii.  510-511. 

TKt:cE  OF  "God,  Institution  of,  iv.  616. 

Truxtcn,  Co.mmodore,  Takes  the  Insurgent, 
vi-  775-776. 

TsiN  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  viii.  S04. 

Tudor  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  v.  141;  a.secn- 
dencv  of,  v.  212-228,  270-294;  table  of,  vii. 
275-  ' 

TuiLERlKS,  Stormed  by  the  mob,  vi.  653;  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon,  vi.  697;  fired  bv  Com- 
ninnisls.  viii.  545. 

Tui.LlA,  Tradition  of,  iii.  112. 

TfLLi'S  HoSTlLUS,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  iii. 
1 07- 108. 


TuNDjA  Brook,  Battle  of,  viii.  72S. 

TuRCO.MANS.     (See  Turks.) 

TuRCO-RussiAiN  War,  Causes  of,  viii.  726-727; 
outbreak  of,  viii.  727;  course  of,  viii.  727-733. 

Turenne,  General  in  Thirty  Years'  War,  v.  343- 
344;  under  Louis  XIV..  vi.  447. 

Turcot,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  626. 

Turkey,  .\iicient  history  of  (see  Eastern  Empire 
and  Tur/;s);  niediajval  history  of  (see  Islam, 
3Io/iammedans.  and  Crusades),  modern  his- 
tory of  (see  Turks),  during  Crimean  War 
(see  Crimea)!  War),  sketch  of  iu  XlXth  cen- 
tury, viii.  722-740;  during  Greek  Revolution, 
viii.  722-725;  during  Turco-Russian  War,  viii. 
727-732- 

Turks,  In  contact  with  Eastern  Empire,  iii.  370; 
aggressions  of,  iii.  37S-379;  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  iii.  3S1  ;  tribal  historv  of,  iv.  406; 
the  betes  noires  of  Christian  Europe,  iv.  664; 
overrun  Syria,  iv.  759-761  ;  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (see  Reformation  and  Last  Hat/  oj 
Century  XVI.):  in  seventeenth  century  (see 
I'liirty  Years'  //(!>•  and  E?:glisli  Revotution); 
in  eiglileenth  century  (see  Frencli  Revotu- 
tion): in  nineteenth  century  (see  Consulate 
and  Empire,  Crimean  War,  and  Tureo-Rus- 
sian  War). 

TuR-SiN,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 

TuscuLAN  Dynasty  of  Popes,  History  of,  iv. 
611-616. 

TuTHMOSis,  Overthrows  the  Hyksos,  i.  57. 

TuTHMOSis  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  58.' 

TwELYE  Tables,  Preparation  of,  iii.  126. 

Tyler,  John,  .'Vccedes  to  Presidency,  vii.  64;  op- 
position of  to  United  States  Bank,  vii.  64; 
administration  of,  vii.  64-71. 

Tyrant,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  529. 

Tyre,  Description  of.  i.  265-266;  siege  of  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  2S6-2S7,  293;  taken  by 
Alexander,  ii.  645-646;  captured  by  the  Cru- 
saders, iv.  699. 

Ty'rolese,   Subjugated  by   the    French,   vi.   731- 

732- 
Tyrrel,  Sir  Walter,   Kills  William  Rufus,  iv. 

643- 
Tyrt.i;us,  .•\ccount  ol,  ii.  469;  sent  by  Atheus  to 
Sparta,  ii.  527. 

u. 

UENEPHES,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Ul.FlLAS,  Introduces  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  iv.  397-398. 

Ultramontanes,  Struggle  of  in  Germany,  viii. 
625,  640-643. 

U.MBRIA,  Description  of,  iii.  42. 

I'M  BRIANS,  E^arly  history  of,  iii.  49-51. 

Una,  Reign  of,  i.  53. 

Uniformity,  Act  of.  Passed  by  Parliament,  vi. 
426. 

Union,  Of  the  Protestants,  v.  31S. 

Union  of  Brussels,  F'ormation  of,  v.  318. 

Union  of  Calmar,  Effected  b}-  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, v.  151,  153. 

XTnion  of  Utrecht,  Formation  of,  v.  308. 

United  States,  Independence  of  declared,  vi. 
598;  war  of  for  freedom,  vi.  593-617;  consti- 
tution of,  vi.  619-620;  during  first  adminis- 
trations and  War  of  1812,  vi.  768- 7S8;  prog- 
ress of  from  Monroe's  administration  to 
Mexican  War,  vii.  37-6S;  during  war  with 
Mexico,  vii.  6S-80;  during  Civil  War,  vii. 
100-163;  during  epoch  of  reconstruction,  vii. 
174-193;  under  recent  administrations,  vii 
1 93-248. 
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United  States  of  Colombia,  Summary  of  his- 
tory of,  viii.  784. 

Universities,  Seats  of  conservatism,  vii.  413-414. 

University  of  Prague,  Founding  of,  v.  95. 

Upper  Egypt,  Character  of,  i.  33-34. 

Upper  1Iesopot.\mia,  Limits  and  character  of,  i. 
143-146;  climate  of,  i.  147-149;  products  of,  i. 
149-150;  animals  of,  i.  150-153. 

Ur,  Notices  of,  i.  115,  iiS, 

URAGtJAY.     (See  Argentine  Republic.) 

Uranus,  Myth  of,  ii.  498. 

Urb.\n  II.,  in  the  papacy,  iv.  607 ;  calls  Council  of 
Clermont,  iv.  607-60S;  preaches  the  Crusade, 
iv.  66S. 

Urquiza,  General,  President  of  Paraguay,  viii. 

'95-  ,        . 

Urukh,  King  of  Chaldffia,  1.  115-116;  inscriptions 

of,  i.  116. 
USERTESEN  I.,  Reigu  of,  i.  55-56. 
USERTESID.E,  The  dynasty  of,  i.  56. 
Utica,  Taken  by  Scipio,  iii.  174. 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  vi.  465. 

V. 

VALENS,  Reign  of,  iii.  333.  * 

V.\LENTINIAN,  Reign  of,  iii.  333. 

Valentini.\n  II.,  Reign  of,  iii.  335. 

V.\LENTINIAN  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  325-347. 

Valerian,  Reign  of,  iii.  322. 

V.\lerian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  iii.  120-121. 

V.\LERius  PuBLius,  Consul  of  Rome,  iii.  Ii5;  dic- 
tator, iii.  118. 

Valley  Forge,  American  encampment  at,  vi. 
607-608. 

Valley  of  the  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  29-30;  ex- 
uberance of,  i.  36. 

V.\LOis  Dynasty,  Ascendencv  of  in  France,  v. 
52-S2. 

V.\N  Buren,  M.\rTin,  Elected  President,  vii.  56  ; 
administration  of,  vii.  56-63. 

Vancouver,  Capt.\in',  Explorer  of  Australia,  viii. 
S42. 

Vand.vlS,  Invade  Italy,  iii.  347;  capture  Rome,  111. 
347;  tribal  history  of,  iv.  394  ;  kingdom  of  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  iv.  394,  427-430. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  Notices  of,  viii.  842,  858. 

V.\N  DORN,  General,  Campaign  of  in  Mississippi, 
vii.  121. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
vi.  398;  sketch  of,  vi.  398;  in  New  England, 
vi.  486;  executed,  vi.  425. 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral  of  Holland,  vi.  427. 

V.\RD.\NES,  Reign  of,  ii.  433,  434. 

V.ARiATHUS,  Career  of,  iii.  191,  192. 

V.\rro,  Sketch  of,  iii.  71-72. 

Varus,  Defeated  by  the  Germans,  iii.  272. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  Circumnavigates  .Africa,  v.  183. 

V.iVSSALAGE,   Of   Feudalism   considered,  iv.    590- 

591-  ...       „ 

Veii,  Captured  by  the  Romans,  111.  138. 

Vendee,  La,  Insurrection  of,  vi.  670;  second  re- 
volt in,  vi.  679. 

Vendome,  Battle  of,  iv.  789. 

Vendome  Column,  Destruction  of,  viii.  545. 

Venetia,  Description  of.  iii.  41-42. 

Venezuela,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  784-786. 

Venice,  Founding  of,  v.  35;  early  history  of,  v. 
35-38;  relations  of  with  the  Crusaders,  v.  38; 
wars  of,  V.  38;  revolutionized  by  Napoleon,  vi. 
685. 

Venus.     (See  Aphrodite) 

Vera  Cruz,  Stormed  by  .\niericans,  vii.  77-78. 

Vercingetorix,  Conquered  bv  Caesar,  iii.  232. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of,  iv.  542. 


Vergennes.  Minister  of  Louis  X\'.,  Referred 
to,  vi.  587. 

Vergil,  Sketch  of,  iii.  74-75. 

Vermont,  .Admitted  into  the  Union,  vi.  773. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  viii.  464. 

Verrazzini,  John,  Traces  coast  line  of  United 
States,  V.  1S3-1S4. 

Verres,  Impeachment  of,  iii.  217. 

\'ersailles,  Sceue  of  great  mob  (1789),  vi.  643- 
644;  sceue  of  proclamation  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam, viii.  622. 

Vespasi.\nus.  General  in  Jewish  war,  iii.  2S7-288; 
becomes  emperor,  iii.  2S9 ;  character  of,  iii. 
292-294,  beautifies  Rome,  iii.  294;  patronizes 
learning,  iii.  295;  death  of,  iii.  295 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  Discovers  South  America, 
v.  169. 

Vesta.     (See  Hestia.) 

Vestal  Virgins,  Of  Rome,  iii.  93. 

Vesuvius,  Notice  of,  iii.  45:  great  eruption  of,  iii. 
296,  recent  eruption  of,  viii.  677. 

Vi.\  Eg.natia,  Description  of,  ii.  614. 

Vicksburg,  Union  expedition  against,  vii.  130; 
captured  by  Grant,  vii.  132. 

Victor  Emanuel,  Representative  of  United  Italy, 
viii.  660-663;  king  of  Sardinia,  viii.  661  ;  in 
league  with  Napoleon,  viii.  664;  chosen  king 
of  Italy,  viii.  665 ;  makes  Rome  his  capital, 
viii   675;  death  of,  viii.  679. 

Victoria,  Felix  Fern.\ndo,  President  of  Mexico, 
viii.  71 1. 

Victoria,  Political  division  of  Australia,  viii.  S51- 

853- 
\  ictori.\  of  England,  Becomes  queen,  vii.  274  ; 
reign  of,  vii.  274-452;  is  wedded  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, vii.  2S4-285;  visits  France,  vii.  314;  de- 
scribes Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  vii.  326-327; 
offended  at  Palmerstou,  vii.  328;  family  of, 
vii.  391-392;  becomes  a  widow,  vii.  392;  em- 
press of  India,   vii.  418-419;  jubilee   of,  vii. 

■139 
Victoria,  The  Dowager  Empress  Frederick,  viii. 

653 
ViENN.\,  Congress   of,  vi.  757,   767;   insurrection 

in,  viii.  593. 
Vill.^franca,  Treaty  of,  viii.  511,  603,  668. 
VlLLELE,  Count,  Leader  of  French  Chamber,  viii. 

462-46S. 
ViLLiERS,  French  General  in  America,  vi.  562. 
Vincent,  Henry,  Chartists'  orator,  vii.  282. 
Vinland,  Norse  name  of  New  England,  v.  164. 
Virginia,  Story  of,  iii.  126. 

Virginia,  Colonization  of,  v.  356-357 ;  early  his- 
tory of,  vi.  497-500. 
VisiGOTHic  Kingdom.  Establishment  of,  iv.  391 ; 

overthrown  by  Islam,  iv.  509. 
Visigoths,  Mentioned,  iii.  337 ;    settle   in  Spain, 

iii.  343;  early  history  of,  iv.  388-391;  heresy 

of,  iv.  425-426. 
ViTELLius,  Becomes  emperor,   iii.   287;   opposed 

by   Eastern  army,  iii.  287-288 ;   character  of, 

iii.  288 ;  overthrown  and  slain,  iii.  288. 
VlTlGES,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  414. 
ViTTORiA,  Battle  of,  vi.  753. 
Vladimir,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658. 
Vocal  Memnon,  .\ccount  of,  i.  59. 
VoLAGASESl..  Reign  of,  ii.  434-435- 
VOL.'VGASES  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  437. 
VOL.-VGASES  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  437-438. 
VOL.-^GASES  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  439-440. 
VOLAGASES  v..  Reign  of,  ii.  440. 
Volcanoes,  Of  Italy,  iii.  39-41. 
Voltaire,  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists,  vi.  624;  last 

days  of,  vi.  628-629. 
VONONES  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  432. 
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VoNON'ES  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  4^s4. 
VoRTiGERN,  King  of  tlie  Britons,  iv.  443. 
Vl'L,  Worship  of.  i.  193. 
VuL-LusH  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  172. 
Vulcan.     (See  Hep/iastus.) 

W. 

WAQRAM,  Battle  of.  vi.  726. 

W.A.ITE,  Morrison  R.,  Chief  Justice,  vii.  227;  death 
of,  vii.  227;  sketch  of,  vii.  22S. 

AV.\LED,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  506;  reign  of,  iv.  506— 
50S. 

Wales,  Conquest  of,  iv.  7S7. 

Walker,  Francis  A..  Superintendent  of  census, 
vii.  202. 

\V.\llace,  General  Lewis,  At  Romney,  vii.  112; 
defends  Cincinnati,  vii.  121;  defeated  at  Mo- 
nocacv.  vii.  15.S  ;  work  of  at  Constantinople, 
viii-  737-73S.  " 

Wallace,  Willi.^m,  Hero  of  Scotland,  v.  no. 

Wallenstein,  .A.lbrecht  von.  Sketch  of,  v. 
324;  commands  imperialists,  v.  325;  invades 
Saxony,  v.  326;  overruns  Southern  Germany, 
v.  326-327;  deposed,  v.  327;  at  Znaim,  v.  333; 
reinstated,  v.  333;  at  Zirndorf,  v.  333-334; 
treason  of,  v.  336 ;  murder  of,  v.  337. 

Walloons,  Colonize  New  Amsterdam,  vi.  493. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Minister  of  George  I., 
vi.  502;  opposes  South  Sea  Scheme,  vi.  504; 
retained  in  power,  vi.  505,  506,  507,  50S ;  be- 
comes earl  of  Oxford,  vi.  509. 

W.\LSINGHAM,  Sir  Francis,  Minister  of  Eliza- 
beth, V.  279. 

Walls  of  B.\bvlon  (see  Si-ven  Wonders),  De- 
scription of,  i.  262,  29.5. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  Leader  in  the  First 
Crusade,  iv.  671-672. 

Wanghia,  Treaty  of,  viii.  809. 

War,  Of  Ramses  II.  with  surrounding  nations, 
i.  61-64;  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia,  i.  6S-69;  of 
Egypt  with  Assyria,  i.  69-70;  of  Egypt  with 
Persia,  i.  71 ;  of  Kudur  Lagamer  with  the 
Canaanites,  i.  11S-120;  of  Tiglath-Pileser  with 
the  barbarians,  i.  165-167;  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
with  Damascus,  i.  170;  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
with  Syria,  i.  174-175;  of  Cyaxares  with 
Assyria,  i.  227-228;  of  Cyrus  with  the  Medes, 
i.  235-237;  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia,  i.  2S1- 
282;  of  the  Babylonians  with  forei.yn  nations, 
i.  282-287;  of  Babylonia  with  Persia,  i.  300- 
302;  ii.  471 ;  of  Cyrus  with  Lydia,  i.  345-347; 
of  Cambyses  with  Egypt,  i.  352-354;  of  Persia 
with  Greece,  i.  362-365;  ii.  539-556;  the 
first  Sacred,  ii.  518;  first  Messeniau,  ii.  527; 
second  Messenian,  ii.  527-52S ;  the  Pelopon- 
nesian,  ii.  566-5SS;  the  Social,  ii.  605;  the 
Sacred,  ii.  605-606,  620;  of  Philip  with  the 
nations,  ii.  617-628;  of  Alexander  with  Asia, 
ii.  635-663;  of  successors  of  .\lexander  ii.  664- 


680;  of  primitive  Rome, 


-43 ;  of  Rome 


with  Samni\im,  iii.  140-142;  the  first  Punic,  iii. 
151  156;  the  second  Punic,  iii.  160-176;  the 
third  Punic,  iii.  185-190;  servile  iii.  193;  the 
Mitliridatic,  iii.  212,  219-220;  of  Caesar  with 
the  barliariau  nations,  iii.  230-236;  of  Cifsar 
with  I'ouipey,  iii.  238-240;  "of  the  triumvirs 
w-ith  the  conspirators,  iii.  251-253;  of  Octavi- 
anus  and  Antony,  iii.  258;  of  Augustus  with 
the  Gennans,  iii.  270-272;  of  Nero  with  the 
Britons,  iii.  2S5  ;  of  Rome  with  the  Jews,  iii. 
2S9-292;  of  Rome  with  Persia,  iii.  -519;  of 
Rome  with  Palmyra,  iii.  323;  of  Constantine 
with  the  nations,  iii.  327-331 ;  of  Rome  with 
the  barbarians,  iii.  337-350;   of  Eastern  p;m- 


pirewith  the  Turks,  iii.  379-3S4  ;  of  Theodoric 
the  Great,  iv.  408-411;  of  Belisarius  in  the 
West,  iv.  413-416;  of  Clovis,  iv.  432-434;  of 
Islam  with  the  nations,  iv.  460-492  ;  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  Spain,  iv.  508-512;  of  Charle- 
magne with  surrounding  nations,  iv.  518-52S; 
of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  iv.  560-566 ;  of  the 
Feudal  Ages  (see  Feudal  France,  Feudal  Ger- 
many, and  Feudal  England)  ;  of  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  (see  Crusades  and  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  in  7 hirteenth 
Century) ;  of  England  and  France  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  (see  England 
and  France  in  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies) ;  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  v.  202- 
215  ;  of  last  half  of  Centurj-  XVIth,  v.  239- 
317;  the  Thirty  Years',  v.  317-349;  the  Civil 
in  Eugland,  vi.  397-424 ;  of  William  III.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  vi.  439-457  ;  of  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, vi.  458-466;  of  Czar  Peter  and  Charles 
XII.,  vi.  476-484  ;  of  the  Great  Elector,  vi. 
518-520;  of  the  Polish  Succession,  vi.  523;  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  vi.  523-534;  the 
Seven  Years',  vi.  537-556 ;  Intercolonial  in 
America,  vi.  557-569;  of  Catharine  II.  (see 
Catharine  II.];  of  American  independence, 
vi.  5S5-617  ;  of  French  Revolution  (see  French 
Revolution  and  Bonaparte);  of  Consulate  and 
Empire  (see  Consulate  and  Empire  and  Bona- 
parte); of  1S12,  vi.  780-787;  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence (see  Texas);  the  Mexican,  vii.  68- 
So;  the  Civil  in  America,  vii.  100-163;  of  Eng- 
land with  Sepo\-s,  vii.  344-367;  of  France  with 
Algiers,  viii.  471-477,  4S1-482;  of  French  Re- 
public with  Commune,  viii.  537-547;  the  Aus- 
tro-Huugariau,  viii.  596-598;  of  Germany  with 
Denmark,  viii.  606-608;  the  Austro-Prussian, 
viii.  609-611;  the  Franco-Prussian,  viii.  523- 
535;  the  Franco- Austrian  in  Italy,  viii.  665- 
668;  the  Crimean,  viii.  705-714;  the  Turco- 
Russian,  viii.  727-732;  the  Franco-JIexican, 
viii.  774-775;  the  Opium,  vii.  286-287;  the 
Franco-Chinese,  viii.  S13. 

War  Chariots,  Used  by  the  Persians,  i.  329-330. 

Wark.\,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  i.  116. 

Warren,  Gener.^L  Joseph,  Hero  of  Bunker  Hill, 

vi-  594- 

Warrenne,  Defends  the  title  to  his  estates,  iv.  7S7. 

W.\RS.AW,  Revolution  in,  viii.  701-702. 

Wartburg,  Stronghold  of  Luther,  v.  198;  meet- 
ing-place of  German  students,  viii.  585. 

Warwick,  Dudlev.  Overthrows  Somerset,  v.  271- 
272;  supports  Jane  Grey,  v.  272-273;  over- 
throw of,  v.  273-274. 

Warwick,  E.-^-RL  of.  Leader  of  the  Yorkists,  v. 
135-136;  vacillation  of,  v.  136. 

Washington  Citv,  New-  capital  of  the  United 
States,  vi.  776;  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  785. 

Washington,  George,  Ambassador  of  \'irginia 
to  St.  Pierre,  vi.  560-561 ;  sent  to  repel  the 
French,  vi.  561 ;  capitulates  to  De  Villiers, 
vi.  562,  with  Braddock,  vi.  563;  with  Forbes, 
vi.  567;  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  Amer- 
ican army,  vi.  594;  sketch  of,  vi.  594-595; 
at  siege  of  Boston,  vi.  597;  at  Long  Island, 
vi.  600-601  ;  in  the  Jerseys,  vi.  601-602 ; 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  vi.  602-603;  at 
Brandywine  and  Germanto-wn,  vi.  606-607; 
at  Valley  Forge,  vi.  607-608;  at  Mon- 
mouth, vi.  609;  enters  Virginia,  vi.  616;  at 
Yorktown,  vi.  616-617;  resigns  commission, 
vi.  617-618;  at  IMt.  Vernon,  vi.  618;  elected 
President,  vi.  620;  inauguration  of,  vi.  768; 
administration  of,  vi.  768-775;  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, vi.  775  ;  death  of,  vi.  776. 
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Washington,  Lawrence  and  Augustus,  Jlem- 
bers  of  Ohio  Companj-,  vi.  559. 

Washington  (The  State),'  Aihnission  of,  vii.  236. 

Washington  Monument,  Completion  of,  vii. 
221-222. 

Watering  Pi,.\ces,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  79. 

W.\TERi,oo,  Battle  of,  iv.  760-765. 

Wat  Tvler,  Insurrection  of,  v.  120. 

W.AYNE,  .-Vnthony,  Takes  Ston}'  Point,  vi.  611; 
breaks  Indian  coufederac\',  vi.  774. 

We.'VVER,  James  B.,  Candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
vii.  201. 

Webster,  Daniei<,  Debate  of  with  Ha\ne,  vii. 
51;  frames  Ashburton  Treatj',  vii.  64-65;  sec- 
retary of  state,  vii.  64. 

Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  vii.  64-65. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Of  the  Chaldseans,  i. 
129-130. 

Weissenburg,  Battle  of  viii.  525. 

Wei,lesi,ey,  Arthur.     iSee  Wellington.) 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  at'Talavera,  vi. 
734;  in  Torres  Vedras,  vi.  734;  besieges  Bad- 
ajos,  vi.  734-736;  at  Vittoria,  vi.  753;  enters 
France,  vi.  755;  in  Belgium,  vi.  760;  at 
Waterloo,  vi.  760-763 ;  leader  of  Tories,  vii. 
261;  ministry  of,  vii.  261-264;  displacement 
of,  vii.  264. 

WenceslaI'is,  Becomes  German  emperor,  v.  91; 
reign  of  v.  91-94  ;   character  of,  v.  94. 

Wends,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

WeslEv,  John,  Founder  of  Methodism,  iii.  372  ; 
vi.  583. 

Wesley,  Ch.\rles,  In  Georgia,  v.  372. 

Western     Assyria,   Character  and  limits  of    i. 

145- 

Western  AusTR.iUi.'V,  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, viii.  S39.  842,  84S. 

Western  Empire,  Separated  from  the  East,  iii. 
331;  general  history  of,  iii.  331-350;  over- 
throw of,  iii.  349-350. 

WESTPHALi.i,  Peace  of  concluded,  v.  343-345 ; 
terms  of,  v.  345-346. 

Westphali.\,  Kingdom  of  created,  vi.  731. 

West  Virginia,  Admission  of  vii.  145. 

WheaTSTONE,  Charles,  Invents  telegraph,  vii. 
279. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  British  commandant  at 
Cawnpore,  vii.  355,  356. 

White  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  30. 

White  Plains,  Battle  of,  vi.  601. 

White  Terror,  Account  of,  vi.  677. 

WhitTier,  John  G.,  Writes  Centennial  poem,  vii. 
241. 

W1CK.LIFFE,  John  de,  Begius  English  Reforma- 
tion, V.  123-124. 

WiLBERFORCE,  William,  Secures  abolition  of 
slavery,  vii.  270-271. 

Wilderness.  Battles  of,  vii.  156. 

Wilkes,  John,  Expelled  from  Parliament,  vi. 
571;  reelected  and  reseated,  vi.  572. 

Wilkinson,  General,  Commands  army,  vi.  7S4. 

William  I.  of  England.  (See  William  of  Nor- 
mandy.) 

William  I.  op  Orange,  Proclaimed  king  of 
Netherland,  vi.  750. 

WHLIAM  I.  OF  Prissi.\,  "Accession  of,  viii.  603; 
policy  of,  viii.  603-604 ;  goes  to  war  with 
Denmark,  viii.  606 ;  breaks  with  Austria,  viii. 
609-610;  at  Sadowa,  viii.  610;  insults  Bene- 
detti,  viii.  523,  617;  breaks  with  Napoleon, 
viii.  523,  617;  career  of  in  Franco-Prussian 
War,  viii.  523-535,  616-624;  proclaimed  em- 
peror, viii.  622;  ninetieth  anniversary  of  viii. 
65c ;  death  of  viii.  652. 

William  II.  of  Engl.^nd.     (See  William  Rii/iis.) 


WiLLi.^M  II.  (of  Germany),  Accession  of,  viii. 
653 ;  reign  of  viii.  653-654. 

William  III.  of  England.  (See  William  Henry 
of  Orange.) 

William  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of  vii.  264 ; 
reign  of,  vii.  264-274;  death  of,  vii.  274. 

William  and  Mary,  Reign  of  vi.  442-460. 

William  and  Mary  College,  Founding  of  vi. 
500. 

William  Henry  op  Orange,  Stadtholder  of 
Netherland,  vi.  434;  espouses  cause  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  vi.  434-436;  overthrows 
House  of  Stuart,  vi.  437 ;  becomes  king  of 
England,  vi.  442;  character  of  vi.  442-443; 
subdues  Ireland,  vi.  444-445;  quiets  Scotland, 
vi.  446-447;  plants  himself  against  Louis 
XIV.,  vi.  454;  war  of  with  France,  vi.  454- 
457  ;  renews  the  conflict,  vi.  459  ;  death  of,  vi. 
460. 

William   Long   Sword,   Leader  of  the  Seventh 

Crusade,  iv.  761 ;  at  Mansoura,  iv.  764. 
"William  of  Normandy,  Promised  the  English 
crown,  iv.  5S1  ;  e.xacts  an  oath  of  Harold,  iv. 
5S3 ;  rights  of  confirmed  by  Edward  Confes- 
sor, iv.  584;  family  history  of  iv.  601;  reign 
of  in  Normandy,  iv.  601 ;  claims  England,  iv. 
624;  lands  in  Sussex,  iv.  626;  overthrows  the 
Saxons  at  Hastings,  iv.  626-627;  takes  the 
crown,  iv.  62S;  struggle  of  with  the  Saxons, 
iv.  630-631 ;  returns  to  Normandy,  iv.  635 ; 
prepares  Domesday  Book.  iv.  638-639;  lays 
out  New  Forest,  iv.  639;   death  of,  iv.  640. 

William  of  Orange.     (See  William  the  Silent.) 

William  Rufus,  Becomes  king  of  England,  iv. 
640;  conspiracy  against,  iv.  641;  reign  of,  iv. 
640-643 ;  death  of,  iv.  643. 

William  the  Silent,  Leader  of  the  Nether- 
lands, V.  297;  opposes  the  Inquisition,  v.  299; 
attempts  reconciliation,  v.  299;  summoned 
by  Philip,  v.  301 ;  the  good  genius  of  his 
people,  V.  302-311;  publishes  the  Justifica- 
tion,y.  y:>2\  founds  the  Dutch  Republic,  v. 
304;  fights  for  liberty,  v.  305-311;  under 
the  ban,  v.  309;  condemns  Philiji,  v.  310; 
murder  of  v.  311;   character  of  v.  311-312. 

Williams,  Roger,  Career  of  in  .America,  v.  362- 

Wills,  William  John,  .Australian  explorer,  viii. 

S49. 
Wilson,  Henry',  Vice-President  of  United  States, 

vii.  1S4;  death  of,  vii.  1S8. 
Winchester,  General,  Campaign  of  vi.  782. 
Winchester,  Battle  of,  vii.  15S-159. 
Windhorst,  Herr,  Defender  of  Mother  Church, 

viii.  640-641. 
Windischgratz,  Gener.\l,   Puts  down   Hunga- 
rian insurrection,  viii.  597-5'58. 
Wine,  Used  by  the  Romans,  iii.  89. 
WiNKELRiED,  Arnold  vo.v.  Heroism  of  at  Sem- 

pach,  V.  92. 
Winthrop,   John,    Governor    of    Massachusetts 

Bay,  vi.  4S6. 
Wisconsin',  .Admission  of,  v.  ,84. 
Witchcraft,   .At   Salem  village,  vi.  491;    denied 

by  statute  in  Prussia,  vi.  525. 
WiTENAGEMOT,    Developetl    by    .Alfred,    iv.    569; 

foundation  of  Parliament,  vii.  266. 
Wittenberg,    Seat    of    Luther's    I'nivcrsily,    v. 

192-193. 
WiTTiKiND,  King  of  the  Sa.xons,  iv.  522  ;  confronts 

Charlemagne,  iv.  522-524. 
Wolfe,  James,  Officer  under  .Amherst,  vi.  566; 

captures   Quebec,   vi.   567-56S ;   death   of  vi. 
'       56S. 
WoLSEY,  C.\RDIN.\L,  Master  of  the  Field  of  the 
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Cloth-  of  Gold,  V.  203 ;  asceudency  of,  v.  203- 
204;  relatious  of  to  Heur3-'s  divorce,  v.  217; 
downfall  of,  V.  218. 

WOLSELEV,  Sir  Garnet,  BritisliGeueral  in  Africa, 
vii.  424-425;  iu  Egypt  vii.  445. 

Woman,  Her  place  anioug  the  Egyptiaus,  i.  58,  74  ; 
among  the  Chaldaans,  i.  136-137;  among  the 
Medes.  i.  214;  among  the  Babylonians,  i.  27S; 
among  the  Persians,  i.  334-336 ;  among  the 
Greeks  ii.  486-488;  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
57-58,  83;  under  feudalism,  iv.  595;  emanci- 
pation of  necessary  to  progress  and  happiness, 
viii.  864. 

Woot,,  General,  American  commander  iu  Mexi- 
can War,  vii.  74-75. 

Worcester,  Battle  of,  vi.  417. 

World's  Fair,  Iu  Hyde  Park  and  New  York. 
(See  International  Exposition.) 

Worms,  Diet  of,  v.  197-198. 

Wrangel,  Karl  Gustaf,  General  of  Sweden,  v. 
342-344 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  .Architect  of  St.  Paul's, 

vi.  437- 
Writing.  Of   the    Egyptiaus,   i.   98-101  ;    of   the 

Chaldaeans,    i.    130-131  ;    of   the   Assyrians,    i. 

197-198;    of   the    Medes,    i.    217-218;    of   the 

Greeks  ii.  489. 
Writs  of  .Assistance,  Opposed  in  Massachusetts, 

vi.  589. 
WyaTT,  Downfall  of,  v.  275. 
Wyoming,  Massacre  of,  vi.  610. 
Wysocki,  ,  Peter,   Leader    of  Polish   revolution, 

viii.  701. 

X. 

XANTHIPPUS,  Aids  Carthage,  iii.  153. 
Xenophox,  Quoted,  i.   146;  life  and  work  of,  ii. 

474- 

Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  i.  362  ;  prepares  to  in- 
vade Greece,  i.  363;  advances  to  the  Helles- 
pont, i.  365;  his  army,  i.  363-364;  reaches 
Thermopylae,  i.  364;  ii.  546;  is  routed  at 
Salamis  and  Platoea,  i.  364-365;  ii.  550-552; 
is  assassinated,  i.  365. 

XISUTHRUS,  The  Chaldaean  Noah,  i.  11 2-113. 

V. 

YAKOOB  KHAN,  King  of  the  Afghans,  vii.  429- 

430 
■Varoslav,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  65S-659. 
■Yedo,  Becomes  capital  of  Japan,  viii.  821;  name 

of  changed  to  Tokio,  viii.  822. 
■Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,  Account  of,  vii.  197- 

198. 


Yermouk,  Battle  of,  iv.  468. 

Yezdegird,  Last  of  the  Sassanians,  iv.  475  ;  a  fugi- 
tive, iv.  477-47S  ;  death  of,  iv.  481. 

Yezed,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  462-463. 

Yezed,  Son  of  Moawyah,  iv.  495  ;  becomes  caliph, 
iv.  498;   reign  of,  iv.  49S-500. 

YiM.\,  Myth  of,  i.  221. 

YoLANDE,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  377. 

York,  Rebels  against  the  Normans,  iv.  634. 

York  and  L.'^nc.^ster,  Nature  of  quarrel  of,  v. 
124. 

York  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  v.  137-141  ;  table 
of,  vii.  275. 

York,  James,  Duke  of.  Commands  English  navy, 
vi.  427,  429;  Romanism  of,  vi.  430;  excluded 
from  succession,  vi.  430 ;  becomes  James  II., 
vi.  431 ;  patron  of  New  York,  vi.  493-494. 

YORKTOWN,  Siege  and  capture  of,  vi.  616-617. 

YoiKENNA,  Governor  of  .Aleppo,  iv.  470-471. 

Young,  Brigham,  Prophet   of   Monnonism,  vii. 

97- 
Young  Ireland,  Account  of,  vii.  317-319. 
Young  It.\ly,  Party  of  considered,  viii.  658-659. 
Yu  THE  Great,  Founder  of  China,  viii.  S04. 


ZAB  RIVERS,  Noticed,  i.  144-145. 

Zama,  Battle  of,  iii.  176. 

Zedekiah,  King  of  Israel,  i.  293. 

Zendavesta,  Account  of,  i.  218,  341. 

Zeno,  Reign  of,  iii.  352. 

Zenobi.\,  Story  of,  iii.  323. 

Zeus,  Oracle   of  at   Dodona,  ii.  492;  myth   of,  ii. 

498-499;  meaning  of,  ii.  507. 
Zeu.xis,  Notice  of,  ii.  479. 
ZlETEN,  General  of  Frekerick  II.,  vi.  540,  544,  551, 

553- 

Zimisces,  John,  Reign  of.  iii.  367-36S. 

Zirndorf,  Battle  of,  v.  334. 

ZiSK.A.,  John,  Leader  of  Hussites,  v.  100;  war  of 
with  Imperialists,  v.   101-102. 

ZoDi.\c,  Known  to  the  Chaldseans,  i.  129;  to  the 
Babylonians,  i.  273. 

ZoLiKOFFER,  Gereral,  Killed  at  Mill  Spring, 
vii.  117. 

ZOLLVEREIN,  Organization  of,  viii.  586. 

Zorndorf,  Battle  of,  vi.  550. 

Zoroaster,  Referred  to,  i.  220-221 ;  life  and  work 
of,  i   340. 

ZuLOAG.\,  President  of  Mexico,  viii.  774. 

Zulu  War,  History  of,  vii.  425-426. 

ZvviNGLi,  I'LRic,  Leader  of  the  Swiss  Protest- 
ants, V.  201 ;  death  of,  v.  235. 
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ABBAS  II.  dismisses  cabinet.  163;  notice  of,  300. 

Abdur-R.-\hman  Kh.\x.  opposes  British  aggres- 
sion, 188-189;  relations  of,  to  India,  304. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
323. 

Abyssinia,  Italian  war  in,  243-244,  277,  301. 

Adowah,  Battle  of,  243,  244. 

Africa  and  African  Complications.  (See  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Portugal.) 

"Africans,"   The.      (See   "KaiHrs.") 

Agoncillo.  F.,  ambassador  of  Filipino  republic, 
141-142. 

Aguinalho.  E.,  general  of  the  Filipinos.  141-147. 

Ahlwardt.  Herr  H.,  Pamphlet  of,  226-227. 

Alaskan    Boundary,  Question  of,  330,  412. 

Albert  Victor  of  Clarence,  Visit  of,  to  India, 
303;  de.-ith  of,  158. 

Alexander  III.,  Death  of,  273. 

Alexander  of  Servia,  Methods  of,  272-274 ;  as- 
sassination of,  431. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  boy  King  of  Spain,  255,  257. 

Alger,  R.  A.,  Secretary  of  War,  77 ;  policy  of, 
122. 

Alix,  Princess  of  Hesse,  the  Czarina,  273,  276. 

Almirante  Oquendo,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  113-118. 

American  Army,  Embarkation  of,  for  Cuba,  103; 
hardships  of,  121,  123. 

American  Press,  Agency  of,  in  producing  war 
with  Spain,  88-89,  261. 

American  Railway  Union,  Strike  and  boycott 
of,  59-60. 

Anarchism,  Outrages  of,  in  France,  204,  218; 
portent  of,  in  Germany.  231  ;  yiolences  of,  in 
Italy,  240-241  ;  in  Austria-Himgary,  246. 

Anderson,  Magnus,  captain  of  Viking  ship.  45. 

Angell,  J.  B.,  American  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
290. 

ANciLO-AMERiCAN  ALLIANCE,  Sentiments  favoring, 
in  United  States,  1.36-137;  in  Great  Britain, 
173-175;  involved  with  Venezuelan  question, 
334-335. 

Anglo-Boer  War,  First  battle  of,  367 ;  early  suc- 
cesses of  Boers,  368-369;  comparative  forces 
of  British  and  Boers,  371  ;  oycrturcs  of  peace 
futile,  374;  excesses  in  London,  376;  British 
losses,  378;  continued  conflict  with  Boers,  by 
British,  432;  stubborn  spirit  of  Boers.  433; 
treaty  of  peace   signed,  434. 

Anglo-French  Boundary,  Dispute  respecting, 
191-193,  220. 

Anglo-German  Compact  Relative  to  .-Vfrica, 
298-299. 

Anglo-Japanese  Entente.  X^otice  of,  318. 

Annexation,  of  Hawaii.  116;  of  Porto  Rico,  129; 
of  Canada  proposed,  326. 

Anti-Semitic  Movement,  Account  of,  in  France, 
207-212:  in  Germany,  226-227;  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  247-248. 


Anti-vaccination,  Question  of,  between  Great 
Britain  and  United  States,  64-66,  173-175; 
used  by  France  and  Brazil,  212. 

Argentine  Republic,  Revolution  in,  333. 

Argon,  Discovery  of,  168. 

Armenia,  .^iTairs  in.     (See  Turkey.) 

Ar.menian  Massacres,  Account  of,  286-289;  se- 
quel of,  289. 

Arthur,  Port,  Siege  of,  444-445,  448-449. 

Atbar.\,  Battle  of,  195. 

Austin,  Alfred,  becomes  poet  laureate,  168. 

Australia,  History  of.  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 318-322;  movement  in,  for  federation, 
318-322;  labor  troubles  in,  318-320. 

Australian  Ballot  System,  Account  of,  322; 
federation  accomplished,  434. 

.\ustria-Hungary.  in  Triple  Alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  (See  Triple  Alliance.)  Gen- 
eral History  of.  245-253;  dynastic  complica- 
tions of.  245-246;  social  affairs  of.  247-248; 
legislative  annals  of,  248-251  ;  diverse  popu- 
lations of.  250-251  ;  trials  of  imperial  house 
of,  251-253. 

B. 

BACCARAT  Scandal,  Account  of,  157-158. 

Badeni,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 248. 

Baiquiri.  place  of  debarkation  in  Cuba.  103. 

B.'\l.\nce  of  Power,  Growing  distrust  of,  279. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  165. 

Balkan  St.-xtes.     (See  Russia.) 

B.\lmaceda,  President  of  Chili,  27:  difHculties  of, 
27-30,  334;  suicide  of.  30. 

Baltimore.  Affair  of  the,  30-31. 

Banca  Ro.mana,  Scandal  of  the,  241. 

Baratieri,  General,  defeated  by  Abvssinians, 
243-244. 

Baring  Brothers.  Threatened  failure  of,  154. 

Barnato.  Barney,  Career  of,  184-186. 

Bayard,  T.  F.,  Course  of,  in  England,  67. 

Bazaar  de  la  Charite,  Burning  of,  217-218, 

Behring  Sea  Controversy,  Account  of,  57. 

Belgium,  .\ffairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 269. 

Beresford,  Lord,  advocates  American  interference 
in  the  East,  307-308. 

Bermuda,  .'\ffair  of  the.  67. 

Besant.  W..  becomes  Sir  W..  168. 

Bidwell.  J.,  candidate  for  President.  33. 

Bimetallic    Conference,    in     London.     165;     in 
Brussels.  269. 

Bimetalism,  Effort  of  1897  to  restore.  189,  304- 
307. 

Bismarck.  Count  Herbert,  attacks  Sir  .\.  Mo- 
rier.  224. 

Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von.  Break  of.  with  the 
Kaiser.  225;  resigns.  225-226;  criticises  im- 
perial policy.  226-227;  reconciled  with  the 
Kaiser.  228;  octogenarian.  229;  subtle  diplo- 
macy of,  231 ;  death  and  sketch  of.  238-239. 

liii 
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Bismarck.  Pr:ncess  vox.  Death  of,  229. 

Black  Sea  Fleet,  450-455. 

Blai.xe.  J.  G..  retires  froin  cabinet.  33;  eclipse  of, 
33. 

Blanco.  General  R.,  supersedes  Wevler  in  Culxi. 
Ill,  256. 

Blavatsky.  H.  p.,  Death  of,  157. 

Blockahe  or  Cuba  Established,  94. 

Bloemfo.ntein,  entered  by   General  Roberts,  374. 

Bluefieliis.  Troubles  at.  62;  affair  of.  332. 

Boers.  The,  English  writer  upon.  340-341  ;  life, 
ideals  and  military  si5irit  of,  341-344;  hand- 
shaking among.  346  ;  religious  devotion.  34o  ; 
dislike  of  English.  346-347 ;  patriotism  of  the 
women.  348-350;  humor  and  sympathy,  351;" 
personal  daring.  352;  oath  of,  353;  animating 
principles.  354;  early  history  of,  in  South 
Africa,  355;  unwarranted  position  of  British 
toward.  365. 

BoHE.Mi.\.  Project  for  Home  Rule  in.  246.  (See 
A  ustria-Hiingary. ) 

Bolivia.  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 335-336. 

Bonai'arte.  Prince  and  Prince  Lucien,  Deaths 
of,  204. 

Bonds.     (See  Xulioiial  Bonds.) 

Booth.  Willia.m,  in  "Darkest  England,"  154. 

Boris,  of  Bulgaria,   Baptism  of.  27S-279. 

BouLANGER.  General  J.  M..  Political  career  of. 
201-203;  suicide  of,  203. 

BoLrLA.Ni.isTS,  Fortunes  of  the.  in  France.  201-203. 

Boundary  Questions,  disputes  relating  thereto 
in  Venezuela,  64-66,  332.  334-335;  Anglo- 
French,  in  Africa,  191-193,  220;  Alaskan,  330; 
Mexican-American,  331. 

Bouroeois,  M.,  Prime  ?ilinister  of  France,  207. 
213;  downfall  of,  214. 

Boxers,  outbreak  of.  in  China.  388;  demand  for 
suppression  of.  390;  activity  of.  391;  opera- 
tions in  Tientsin,  392 ;  insurrection  of.  in  Pe- 
kin,  392;  peace  brou.ght  about,  395. 

Br.^zil.  .Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
332-333. 

Brewer.  D.  J,,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion, 66. 

Bright.  John.  Death  of.  153. 

Brooke.  Gener.xl  J.  R..  Governor  of  Cuba.  14(1 

Brooklvn,  The.  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 

Browning.  Robert.  Death  of.   153. 

Bryan.  W.  J.,  nominated  for  the  Presidencw 
73-74. 

Buckner.  S.  ]'.,  nominated  for  Vice-Presidencv, 
74. 

Buenos  .\vres.  Civil  war  in.  334. 

Buffalo  Strike.  .^Vccount  of.  35. 

Bulg.xria.  .Affairs  in.  at  clo-^e  of  nineteenth  cen- 
turv,  273,  278-279,  282-283. 

BuLOW,  Hans  von,  Death  of.  228. 

c. 

C.\AI.\R.\,  .\dmir.\l.  sails  from  Cadiz  and  re- 
turns. 105. 

Camhon.  Ji'LES.  mediates  peace  between  Sp.iin 
and  I'nited  States.  119,  263. 

Cami'.ridge.  Duke  of.  is  retired  from  mmm.ind. 
166, 

Camhrux-.k.  I'niversitv  of.  I'.ffort  to  .-idmit  wo- 
men in,  182-183. 

Campaign.  Presidential,  nf  1900.  398-400. 

Camperdown.  The.  sink<;  the  rirtoria.  162. 


Canada,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 323-330;  political  affairs  of,  323-325;  in- 
dustrial economies  of.  325-326;  loyalty  of,  326; 
Laurier  administration  in.  32(i-330. 

-Canadian-American  Com.mission.  Formation  of 
328-330. 

Canal  Question  in  Canada,  325-326. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  Antonio,  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  259-260;  assassinated,  260. 

Canrobert,  Marshal,  Death  of,  267. 

Cape  and  Cairo  Railway,  Project  of,  196-198, 
220.      (See  also  Fuslwda  Incident.) 

Capital,  Combinations  of,  413. 

Caprivi.  Georg  Leo  von.  succeeds  Bismarck  as 
Chancellor,  226;  object  of  attacks,  227-22S; 
resignation  of,  228;  death  and  sketch  of,  239. 

Cardenas,  Bombardment  of,  99. 

Carignan,  Prince  of,  Death  of,  240. 

Carlisle,  J.  G.,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  41. 

Carlists,  The,  Faction  of,  in  Spain,  257. 

C.\RLOS  I.,  Visit  of,  to  Great  Britain,  264;  refused 
at  Rome,  264. 

Casimir-Perier.  M..  Prime  ^linister  of  France, 
206;  becomes  President  and  resigns,  207. 

Cattle  Men.  Conflict  with.  471. 

Cavite,  silenced  by   Dewey,  99. 

Celman,  Dr.,  President  of  .Argentine.  334, 

Census.  The  eleventh,  taken.  23:  of  Canada 
(1891),  323. 

Central  A.meric.\.  Difficulties  in.  62-63;  affairs 
of.  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  331-332; 
union  of,  proposed,  332;  general  condition 
of,  336. 

Center  of  Population,  Movement  of,  23. 

Cervera.  Admiral,  blockaded  at  Santiago,  102; 
sails  out  of  battle,  111;  fleet  of,  annihilated, 
111-118. 

Chakir  Pasha,  Governor  of  Crete,  286. 

Chamberlain.  Joseph,  leader  of  Liberal  L'nion- 
ists,  158;  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  165. 

Charles  Louis,  Arch  Duke.  Death  of,  248. 

Cherokee  Strip,  Opening  of,  to  settlement,  54. 

Chicago,  scene  of  Columbian  Exposition,  36-54; 
scene  of  labor  riots.  50-60. 

Child  Marriage,  Question  of,  in  India,  304. 

Chili.  Difficulty  of.  with  the  United  States,  27- 
32;  334. 

China.  Decadence  of,  189-190;  German  and  Rus- 
sian encroachments  in,  235-236,  278-281 ;  gen- 
eral history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 306-31 1  ;  suffers  froin  foreign  encroach- 
ments, 306-309;  weakness  of  court  of.  309- 
310;  prospect  of  dismembenrient  of,  310-311; 
outrages  in,  312;  rebellion  of  1905  in.  485. 

Chinese-Japanese  Tre.\ty.  Terms  of,  315. 

Chitral.  Petty  war  in,  167. 

Cholera.  Threatened  invasion  of,  in  America,  35; 
plague  of,  in  Europe,  227 ;  ravages  of,  in  Rus- 
sia, 272-273. 

Clemens,  S.  L.,  Contribution  of.  cited,  250-251. 

Cleveland.  Grover.  President  of  the  United 
States.  .36;  administration  of,  41-77;  inaugu- 
ral address  of,  43;  cabinet  of,  42-43;  favors 
increase  of  army  and  navy,  61  ;  also  tariff  re- 
form, 61;  messages  of.  in  1895,  64-66;  Cuban 
policy  of,  256. 

Closure.  Question  of.  in  the  Commons.  172. 

Coal  Strike  in   Pennsylvania.  414-415. 

Coaling  Stations.  Quest  of,  140-308. 

Coeur  d'.-\lene  Mi.ning  Trouble,  .\ccount  of.  35. 
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CoLENSO,  British  disaster  at,  370. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  Death  of,  153. 

Colonial  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Ques- 
tion of,  186-188. 

Columbian  Exposition,  suggestion  of,  36;  site  of, 
36;  statue  for,  37;  outline  of.  37-38;  estimates 
for,  38-39;  celebrations  connected  with,  39; 
naval  parade  of,  39;  dedicatory  exercises  of, 
39-41  ;  pyrotechnics  of,  41 ;  opening  of,  43 ; 
buildings  of,  44-52;  architecture  of,  44;  ex- 
hibits of.  46-53;  cost  of,  53-54;  demolition 
of  buildings  of,  54. 

Columbian  Fleet  at  World's  Fair,  47. 

CoMMERCi.vLiSM,  produces  poverty,  222;  bottom 
fact  in  modern  civilization,  309-310. 

Commonweal.  Army  of,  organized,  55. 

Concert  of  Europe,  responsible  for  Armenian 
outrages.  289;  force  of,  against  Cretan  revo- 
lution, 295. 

Congress  of  1900-01,  Work  of.  401;  fifty-ninth, 
doings  of.  465-466. 

CoNST.\NTiNE.  Gr-and  Duke.  commaudcr  of  Greek 
army,  296-297. 

Constantinople.  Tumult  in,  2S9. 

Conventions,  National,  of  1900.  399-400. 

Coronation  Panic  at  Moscow.  275-276. 

Corporations.  Growth  of.  17-18. 

Costa  Rica.  Revolution  in.  332. 

Cotton  States  E.xposition,  Notice  of,  147. 

CoxEV,  J.  S..  leads  Army  of  Commonweal,  55. 

Credito  MoBiLiARE,  Failure  of  the,  241. 

Crete.  AiTairs  of.  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
293-297;  insurrection  in.  294-255.  (See  Turco- 
Grecian  War.) 

Cripple  Creek  Riot,  Account  of,  56. 

Crispi,  Signor,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240,  241; 
attempt  to  assassinate,  241. 

Cristobal  Colon.  The.  destroyed  in  battle  of 
Santiago.  113-118. 

Cuba,  Rebellion  in,  62.  253 :  belligerency  of.  rec- 
ognized. 67;  progress  of  civil  war  in,  88-89. 
253,  257 ;  Weyler's  administration  in,  256 ; 
under  American  protectorate,  129;  proposed 
annexation  of,  to  Mexico.  330-331  ;  reforms 
inaugurated  in,  407-409.  (See  also  Spanish- 
American   War.") 

CuMMiNG.  Sir  W.  G..  Scandal  relating  to,  157- 
158. 


D'ALENCON,  Duchess  of.  perishes  by  fire,  218. 

Davis,  C.  K.,  Peace  Commissioner,  120. 

Day,  W.  R.,  Secretary  of  State  and  Peace  Com- 
missioner,  119-120. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  Part  of.  in  the  Pullman  strike, 
59-60. 

Delago.\  Bav.  Portuguese  compHcation  respect- 
ing, 298. 

Delbruck,  Professor,  is  prosecuted.  229. 

Delyannis.  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  293. 

Democratic  Clubs  of  Berlin.  Attempts  to  sup- 
press, 229-231. 

Democr.\tic  P.ARTY,  victorious  in  1892.  41  ;  de- 
feated in  1896.  75;  convention  of  1900.  421- 
423. 

Democratic  Platforms,  of  1892.  33;  of  1896, 
73-74. 

Dervishes  of  the  Soudan.  Movements  of.  (See 
Great  Britain.  Egypt.  Kitchener.) 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  Death  of,  158. 


Dewev,  George,  commands  Pacific  squadron,  95; 

descent  of,  on  Philippines,  95-98;  wins  battle 

of  Manila  Bay,  98-99. 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  E.mpress  Victoria,  179-180. 
Diamond  Mines  of  South   Africa.  Account  of, 

184-185. 
Diaz,    General    P.,    Ascendcncv    of,    in    Mexico, 

330-331. 
Dibbs,  Sir  G.  R.,  Ministry  of,  319-320. 
Dingley,  Nelson,  secures  revision  of  tariff.  85. 
Dingley  Tariff,   Provisions  of,  85;  question  of, 

in  Canada,  326. 
Disarmament.     (See  Peace  Project.) 

DlSESTABLfsHMENT   OF   WeLSH    ChuRCH    PROPOSED, 

165. 

Dole,  S.  B..  President  of  Hawaii,  56. 

DoMOKos,  Battle  of,  296. 

Don  Carlos,  policy  of,  257. 

Douglass.  Frederick.  Death  and  sketch  of,  60. 

Douma,  Organization  of  the,  479. 

Dowager  Empress  of  China,  Work  of,  308-309, 
311;   rise  to  power,  389. 

Dreibund,  The.     (See  Triple  Alliance.) 

Dreyfus,  Captain  Alfred.  Persecution  of,  be- 
gins, 206;  charges  against,  209;  condemned, 
209;  reaction  for,  209-212;  case  reopened,  423. 

Duchesne.  General,  conquers  Madagascar,  212- 
213. 

Dupuv,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  206. 


EAGAN,  General.  Dismissal  of.  122. 

Earthquake  on   Pacific  Coast,  466. 

Education.  Universal,  prerequisite  of  free  citi- 
zenship, 489. 

Edw.\rd  VII.  becomes  King  of  England.  436. 

Eg.\n.  P.atrick,  American  Minister  to  Chili,  30, 
334. 

Egypt,  British  progress  in.  189.  194-198.  297-298; 
Mahdist  power  in,  298. 

Elbe.  The,  sunk  by  the  Crathie.  229. 

El  Caney.  Capture  of.  106. 

Elgin.  Lord,  becomes  Vicerov  of  Indian  Empire, 
304. 

Elizabeth  of  Austria.  Assassination  of.  252. 

El  Poso.  strategic  point  at  San  Juan  Hill.  106. 

Emanxip.^tion  of  Women.  Necessity  of.  489. 

Embalmed  Beef  Scandal.  Account  of.  122. 

Emma.  Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  267- 
269. 

Engla.nd.     (See  Great  Britain.) 

Erytraea,  Italian  colony  in  Africa,  243. 

Esterhazy,  Colonel  F.  W.,  persecutor  of  Drey- 
fus. 210. 

Evans,  Captain  R.  D..  at  battle  of  Santiago,  112. 

Expansion,  Question  of.  considered.  135.  139. 

E.xposition'S,  at  Chicago,  36-54;  at  San  Francisco, 
147;  at  Atlanta,  'l47;  at  Nashville.  147;  at 
Omaha,  147-150;  at  Paris,  201;  at  Budapest, 
247. 

F. 

FAIRB.A.NKS,  C.  W.,  Chairman  .\merican  Com- 
missioners, 3.30. 

Fall  River  Lockout,  Notice  of,  58. 

Famine  of  1897  in  India.  Account  of,  180-182, 
304,  306,  326. 

Fashoda.  Incident  of.  191-193.  196-198.  220. 

Faure.  M.  Felix.  President  of  France.  207;  vis- 
its the  Czar,  218-220;  administration  of.  en- 
dorsed. 221;   death  of,  222-224. 
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1'ava,  ]1aH(ix,  luilian  Minister  at  Wasliington.  26. 

J-'liii,kai-  CuxricKKNci;  in  Austkalia,  318,  320,  322. 

)<'ki<imnanii  ur   IUi.(;AiiiA.  240,  272,  282-283. 

l''i;niii.\.\Mi  (Ji-  KuiMA.NiA  Marries  Marie  of  luliii- 
lnirnli,  158. 

J'KKKis   \\'iii:Ki.  AT  W'oki.d's   Kaik.  52-53. 

I'll  iv-iiusr  Co.NoRESs,  Measures  of,   17-28. 

Jmitv-tiiiuii  Co.\ia<KSS,  N'otiee  of,  61;  nicasiires 
of.  62. 

J'li.ii'iNo  War,  Account  of,  141-147. 

l-'ii.ii'iNos.  'I'm;,  guerrilla  warfare  of.  3S1  ;  treach- 
ery of,  382-.W3;  growing  hostility  of,  411. 

J'l.NE  .Akts  at  Wohi.d's  I''aii<,  51). 

Imsiikuy     ICxiiiiiiT    AT     VVouLu's     h'AlR.    46,    51. 

h'l.oot-'KT,   .\I.,   h'Teneh   Prime   Minister,  2t)!. 

l''oNSHtA,  Marsh  M..  I'resident  of  Brazil,  3.32-333. 

Fori  E  Hn.i..  l-'.iilure  of,  in  Congress,  20 

I'ORKST  I"iRi:s.  Account  of,  60-61. 

l-KA.M,    TuK.  shi])  of   Xansen,   75-77. 

i-'K.\.\ci:,  Sympathy  of,  for  Sp.iin,  191  :  general  his- 
tory of.  in  close  of  nineteenth  century.  201- 
224;  lionlangist  er.a  in.  201-203;  government.il 
tendencies  of.  204-207;  anti-Semitic  move 
inent  in,  207-211;  boundary  disturhances  of. 
212-213;  Russi.-m  sympathies  of,  215-220;  re- 
puhlicin  stability  of,  220-224;  religious  con- 
troversy in.  424;  siriUe  of  1''(I7  in.  481  ;  wine- 
growers' revolt,  481-482. 

Franchises,  Public,  .Municipal  ownership  of,  in 
Switzerland,  265-267. 

l'"RANns  JosETH,  PoHcv  of,  245,  246;  sorrows  of, 
251-253. 

]"r.\NCO-Ri'SS1AN  h'.NTENTE.  .Accouut  of.  212,  215- 
220,  27'^);   relation  of  Germany  to,  231. 

I-'reeiiom,  lirst  condition  of  Inmi.-in  h,'ippiness,  487- 
488.  ' 

F'ree-Su.ver  Coina(;e,  Ouestion  of,  in  Congress, 
20-23,  54;  internation.al  conference  resi)eet- 
ing.  165;  effort  in  18''/  to  restore.  189;  ques- 
tion of,  in  India,  .304-306;  in  Jaiian.  315. 

Free  Trahe.      (See   Tdiifif  Qiicslinii.) 

r'RENCn  Rei'i_'iii.k',  WcnMiings  of.  216-217;  vital 
-tatistics  of.  220-221  ;  ])erpetuity  of.  consid- 
ered. 222;  llnanci.'il  ninU  of.  222. 

F'revcinet.  M.  he.  I'rime  .Minister  of  [•'rancc.  202. 

FuKOR.  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113- 
118. 

G. 

C\CIi.  T-.  J..  Secretary  (■{  the  'I'nasury.  77. 
(JAi.vE.STON.   Ilestrnction  of  bv  tornado   .■ind  tidal 

wave.  ,3q5-.398. 
CiARi  lA    Cai.i.nto.   joins    Shafter   at    Siboney.    I(i3; 

leader  of  revolution.  254. 

CiATLINi;     ("ilNS     FmI'I.O^EIi     AT     SaN     JuaN     I  111. I,, 

108-110. 

Geneva.  Social  policies  of,  266-267. 

Georc.e  I..  King  of  ilu'  Ikllene--.  l-'.mbarrassnunt^ 
of.  290-297. 

fJKRMANV.  Symiialliy  of.  for  Sp.iin.  191  ;  gener.il 
history  of,  at  clo-.e  of  nineteenth  century, 
224-2.39;  imperial  regime  of.  224-225;  foreign 
relations  of.  225-226;  struggle  of.  with  so- 
ciali-m.  226-231;  i)retensions  ,,f.  231-232; 
naval  .ambition  in.  2.34-235;  foreign  .aggres- 
sions of,  2,35-2.36;  food  -upply  of.  2.36-2.37; 
"forward"  pcdicy  I'l'.  237-2.39;  commercial 
treaty  of  I'nited  .States  with.  470;  strikes  in, 
482.  ■ 

GlFl-iN,  SiK   R.,  a<lvocale  uf  nionometallism,   189. 


(jiLMAN,  D.  C,  member  of  'Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion, 66. 

(JiOLirn,  SiGNOR,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240. 

Gladstone,  W.  F.,  fourth  time  Prime  Minister, 
159;  resigns,  104;  retirement  and  death  of, 
198-200. 

Glasgow,  Earl  of,  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
320. 

Gloucester,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 

(ioMEZ,  Ma.ximo.  lu'oclaims  Cuban  independence, 
253. 

(ioRMAN.  A.   P.,  secures  revision  of  tariff.  55. 

GoscHEN,  G.  J.,  l'"irst  Lord  of  .Xdminilty,  166. 

(ioMCRNMENT  OF  N'ew  Territokv.  Question  of,  406. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  honored  with  national  memorial, 
77-83,  232. 

GuAV.  George,  Peace  Commissioner,   120. 

(iREAT  Hritain,  .\ction  of,  in  Chilian  complica- 
tion, .30;  in  Venezuelan  difficulty,  64-66;  fa- 
vors I'nited  States  in  Sp.anish  war,  124,  191  ; 
general  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 1.52-2(HV,  labo_r_  dif'liculties  in.  152-155; 
Irish  tnnibles  of.  155-159;  political  ))arties  in, 
160;  llome  Rule  question  in.  160-162;  par- 
liamentary changes  in.  164-166.  foreign  af- 
fairs of,  168-172;  disposition  of.  toward 
.America.  173-175;  .African  complication  of, 
176-177;  dynastic  condition  of.  17S-180;  In- 
dian affairs  of,  180-183;  South  African 
troubles  of.  183-186;  colonial  questions  of, 
186-198;  sentiments  of,  toward  United  States, 
199-200;   naval  ascendency  of,  2.34-235. 

(hiEECE.  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 293-297;  war  of,  with  Turkey,  294-297; 
relation  of,  with  foreign  powers,  295-296; 
dynastic  complication  of,  296-297. 

Gresham,  VValti;k  Q.,  Secretary  of  State,  41. 

Gt'AM,  Ceiieii  to  the  United  States.  120. 

CiiANTANAMO  Bay,  Scene  of  conflict  with  Span- 
iards, 103. 

Gr'STAE  OE  Sweden.  Crown  Prince  and  King  de 
facto,  270-271. 

H. 

HAGUE,  THE,  Peace  conference  at.  286;  in 
1907,  483. 

Hai-Tchang,  Bailie  of,  314. 

Hanna.  Marcts  .\.,  Life  sketch  of,  419-420. 

Hanotaux,  G..  imnctures  war  bubble.  192;  .Min- 
ister of  Foreign  .-\ffairs.  214. 

Hai'siu'rg  Dynasty,  Domestic  trials  of.  248,  251- 
253. 

Hargourt.  Sir  \V..  Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  1.59. 

Harlem  Ship  Canal,  Account  of,  64. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  President  of  LInited  States, 
18;  administration  of,  18-41;  message  of,  to 
Congress,  31. 

lIvRRisoN.  Carter  H.,  .Assassination  of,  53. 

Hawaii,  Project  to  annex,  .56.  83;  annexation  of, 
;iecoinplished,  116;  opposition  of  Japan  there- 
to. 83-84.  317;  affairs  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  334. 

ll.wvKiNs.  CiENER.xL.  in  Spanish-.Auicrican  war, 
107-118. 

Hay.  .John.  Secretary  of  State.  1,36. 

lliiiRKWS.     (See  Jews.) 

llia.Miioi.Tz.  Professor  von.  Death  of.  229. 

IIennesskv.  DwiD  C.  assassinated.  25. 

Hersghel.  Baron.  Chairman  of  Canadian-.Amcr- 
ican  Commission,  330. 
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Hicks-Beach,  Sir  M.,  Clianccllor  of  Exchccmcr, 
K*. 

Hill,  Daviu  B.,  Altiludc  of,  in  Chicago  conven- 
tion, 33 ;  opposes  free  silver,  73. 

lIiRscii.  Bakon  .VIal'hici;.  Death  of,  247. 

HisTOKV,  Relleetions  from  study  of,  487-490. 

Hodart,  J'"e(leral  convention  at,  321. 

lloDAUT,  G.  A.,  Vice-President  of  United  Sl.itis, 
77-152. 

HoiisoN,  R.   P.,  Heroic  exploit  of,  102. 

lloilENLOIIE-SclllLLINCFrRST,       PrINCE,       SUCCCcdi 

Caprivi  as  Chancellor,  ZZi':. 

HoLLANi),  Seamen's  strike  in,  481. 

Home  Rule,  Final  contention  for,  155-162;  bill, 
478. 

HoMESTEAij  Riot,  Account  of,  34-,^5. 

Honduras,  Revolution  in,  331-332;  American  en- 
terprise in,  336. 

Ho.vi;  Ko.VG  DoMi.MATEi)  liv  Great  Britain,  194, 
307. 

HoVAS,  The,  conquore<l  by  the  French,  212-213. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  Death  of,  170, 

Humbert.  King,  Assassination  of,  425. 

Hun(;arv,  General  History  of.  (See  Austria- 
] lunjiiiry.)  .\nti-.\iistrian  spirit  in,  245-246; 
millennial  celebration  of,  247;  becomes  lib- 
eral, 247. 


IDAHO,  Admission  of,  23. 

Iloh-o,  Capture  of,  142, 

I.MPER1AL     1''eiieration,     Qucstion     of,     186-188; 

scheme  of,  in  Australia,  320-322. 
Imi'erialism,  Question  of,  considered,  135-140. 
Income   I'ax  Declared  Unconstitutional.  63. 
Indemnity',  for  the   Philijipines,  262.     (See  also 

Treaty  of  Peace.)     To  Japan  by  China,  315. 
India,  Famine  in,  180-IK2.  304,  306,"  326;  history 

of,   in   close   of   nineteenth    century,   303-3(X5 : 

pcr.sonal    influences   in,    303-304;    question   of 

silver  coinajte  in,  304-306. 
Indiana,  The,  .*imerican  battleship,  1(X);  in  battle 

of  Santiago,  112-118, 
Indian  Mints,  FfTects  of  closing.  181,  304-307, 

INDU.STRIAL     CONDITIONS    IN    THE    UnITED    StATES, 

34-35.  55,  58-60;  in  Great  Britain,  1.52-155, 
157,  160,  162;  in  Germanv.  225.  227-228,  231; 
in  Italy,  240,  241,  244:  in  Russia,  277-278;  in 
lapan,  315-316;  in  Australia,  318-,320;  in  .Mex- 
ico, 330. 

Infa.n'ta  Maria  Teresa.  Distroved  i.v  the  Bat- 
tle OF  Santiago,  112-118. 

Interference,  Right  of,  among  nations.  91-93. 

International  Monetary  Conferences  of  Brus- 
sels, 269. 

Iowa,  The,  American  b;illU-ship,  lOf);  in  ballli'  ni 
Santiago,   112-118, 

Ireland,  Political  and  social  troublfs  in,  155-162. 

Irish  Land  Purchase  Act.  .Account  of,  157-159. 

Irving,  H.,  becomes  Sir  11.,  168. 

Isla.vds,   Condition    in   dependent,   474-475. 

Italy,  Threatened  w.-ir  of,  with  United  Stales, 
26-27;  general  historv.  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  24f)-245 ;  internal  affairs  of,  240-241; 
foreign  relations  of,  241-243;  .Miyssinian  war 
of,  243-244;  social  disturbances  in,  244-245. 

It  ATA,  Affair  of  the,  28-29. 

Ito,  Count.  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 318. 


J. 

JACKSOX  PARK,  Site  of  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, 38-54;  coiifliigration  of  bllilding^  in,  54. 
Jameson,  Dr.,  raider  of  the  Transvaal,  169,  171, 
183-184,  362;  fate  of  expedition,  3.18. 

Jamestown  Exposition.  The,  473. 

Japan,  resists  annexation  of  Hawaii,  83-84.  317; 
general  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 311-318;  advance  of  empire.  311-312; 
war  of,  with  China,  312-315;  with  Korea,  315; 
currency  (juestion  in,  315;  enters  world-svs- 
tem,  315-318;  after  the  war  with  Rus>ia,  438; 
naval  strength  of,  463;  embroglio  with  United 
Stales  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  464. 

Jews,  Place  of,  in  modern  civilization.  208-209; 
persecution  of,  in  Rus^iia,  272,  276-277.  (See 
also  Aiili-Seinilie   Minrmeiil.) 

Joan  of  Arc,  Beatilication  of,  241. 

Johannesburg  Raid.     (Sec  Tniiiszval,  The.) 

Johnston,  Joseph  F..  Death  of,  24-25 

JouisERT,  General,  Death  of,  374. 

Jupiter,  Affair  of  the,  333. 

Jurisprudence.  Progress  of,  in  Japan,  316-317. 


"KAFFIR  Circus.'  Jrirgon  of,  185-1&S, 

"Kaffirs,"  .Account  of  ilie,  185. 

Kanakas,  The,  imported  into  .Australia,  319-320. 

Kent,  General,  in  Spanish-American  VVar,  106- 
121. 

Khalifa,  The,  routed  in  the  Soudan.  194-195. 

Kiao-Chau  taken  by  Ger.many,  235-236. 

Kiel  Canal.  Opening  of,  212. 

KiMiiERi.EY   Mines,  Account  of,  184-185,  300, 

Kim-Ok-Kuin.  Japanese  Minister  to  Korea,  312. 

KiNGsro.v,  Jamaica.  Destruction  of.  475. 

Kitchener.  Sir  H.,  commands  .Anglo-Egyptian 
arniv,  189;  campaign  of,  in  the  .Soudan,  194- 
198,' 

Klondike  Gold  Fever.  150-152. 

Koch,  Roiiert,  discovers  tuberculin,  226. 

Korea,  factor  of  F.astern  question,  189-190,  312; 
general  .affairs  of,  312,  ct  seq.:  becomes  de- 
pendency of  J.apan,  463. 

Kossuth.  Louis,  The   Hungarian,  Death  of,  246. 

Kkuger,  S,  J.  P..  President  of  the  Transvaal,  170- 
171,  177,  .302- .303;  story  of.  339;  correspond- 
ence with  .S.ilisburv,  372-373;  in  Europe,  379- 
380. 

Krupp  Guns.  Display  of,  at  Wcjrld's  Fair,  49, 

Kunc,  Prince,  directs  movement  in  Japanese 
war,  314. 

Kurds,  The,  loosed  on  the  .Armenians,  287-289. 

L. 

L.Al'OR  Trouhles  in  America  and  Europe.  (Sec 
Indu.ilriat  Conditions  and  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs.) 

L(\DYSMiTn.  Siege  and  relief  of,  372. 

Lansdowne,  Lord.  Viceroy  of  Indian  Empire,  303. 

La  Rakida,  Convent  of.  at  World's   l-'air,  49 

Larissa,  strategic  point  in  Turco-Grecian  war, 
296, 

Las  Guasimas,  Rattle  of,  106, 

LAUHfER,  Sir  W.,  Ascendency  of,  in  Canada,  323- 
3.30. 

Law  of  .AssociATroN  Bill,  Nature  of,  in  Ger- 
many, 234. 
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Lawton'..  Gexekal  H.  \\.,  ill  Spanish- American 
war,  106-118;  captures  Santa  Cruz,  382;  death 
of,  3So. 

Lee,  Gexek-U,  F.,  Place  of  in  Cuban  war,  121. 

Leiva.  President  of  Honduras.  5i2. 

Leo  XIIL,  Pope,  Jubilee  of,  241;  dea_th  of,  427. 

Lessei's.  Feki!I.\a.\ii  uEj  Death  of,  207. 

Le.\ow  IxvESTiGATiox,  Account  of,  56. 

LiiiKAKv  OF  Xew  York,  Project  to  found,  63-64, 

Li  HiNG  Chaxi;,  Chinese  statesman,  309.  311, 
314. 

Lililokalaxi.  Queen  of  Hawaii,  56;  career  of, 
334. 

LiXARES,  Gexerai.,  commands  at  Santiago,  118. 

Lo.viiox,  Distress  in,  475. 

Loxc.  J.  D..  Secretary  of  Xavy.  77. 

LoKHs.  HoL'SE  of.  rejects  Home  Rule  Bill,  162. 

Loubet.  Emile.  Prime  Minister  of  France,  204; 
president,  224. 

Lolisiaxa  Pvrlhase  Expositiox.  418. 

Lowell.  J.  R..  lionored  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
163. 

Low.  Seth.  Peace  Commissioner  to  Hague  Con- 
ference, 286. 

Li-XACV,  Increase  of.  in  Great  Britain,  177-178. 

LuTTWiTTZ.  Barox  VOX.  on  naval  policv  of  Ger- 
man>-.  2i2-2ii. 

Luzon,  principal  island  of  the  Philippines,  95; 
campaigning  in,  386. 

M. 

MAC.\RTHl"R.  Gexeral.  commands  in  Philip- 
pine war,  147;  succeeds  General  Otis,  387. 

!Macdoxald,  Sir  J.  A.,  Death  of.  323. 

W.\CEtio.\iA.  a  storm-center,  429. 

M.^CEo,  .\.\'Toxio.  steneral  of  the  Cubans.  253.  254; 
death  ...f.  62,  256. 

IMadagascar.  French  conquest  of,  212-213. 

JIafi.x  Society.  Trouble  with,  in  Xew  Orleans, 
25. 

Mahax.  Captain-  .\.  T.,  Peace  Commissioner  to 
Hague  conference,  286. 

Mahdists.  The.  Power  of.  189.  194-198,  297-298. 

Maine.  The.  Destruction  of.  87-88. 

Malieota.  King  of  Samoa,  237. 

Malolos.  Capture  of,  147. 

Manila  Bay.  Battle  of,  97-99. 

M.\Nii.A.  capital  of  Philippines,  95;  captured  by 
Dewey,  119;  battle  near,  with   Filipinos,  142. 

Maxitoba  School  Qiestiox.  325.  327 

M.\nlfactures.  Public  conduct  of.  in  Switzer- 
land. 266-267. 

Marbleheah.  The.  in  battle  of  Santiago.  112-118. 

Marchanp.  Major,  leader  of  French  expedition, 
191-194. 

Marlv  Christina.  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  255; 
Irving  situation  of,  257;  consents  to  peace. 
262. 

Marti.  Jose,  proclaims  Cuban  independence,  253. 

Massachv.sf.tts.  The.  in  battle  of  Santiago.  112- 
118. 

Mas.so.  Senor  B..  President  of  Cuba.  254. 

Mataaf.\.  King  of  Samoa,  238. 

Matabele  Insurrection.  .-Xccount  of.  176-177; 
end  of.  301. 

Matanzas.  Bombardment  of.  95. 

Matta.  .Senor.  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 31.  ■ 

May-pay  Riots  in  Italy.  240. 

Mayflower,  The.  in  battle  of  Santiago.  112-118. 


McCarthy,  Justix,  in  Parnell's  stead,  156;  re- 
signs, 169. 

McCosH,  Ja.mes,  Death  of,  60. 

McKixLEY  Bill,  Passage  of,  19;  declared  con- 
stitutional, 32. 

McKixLEY,  William.  President  of  the  United 
States,  75;  administration  of,  77-152;  at  dedi- 
cation of  Grant's  tomb,  83;  policy  of,  respect- 
ing Hawaii,  84;  message  of,  on  Cuba,  93; 
calls  for  Yolunteer  army,  94,  102;  prescribes 
peace  protocol,  119;  reelected  President,  400; 
assassination  of,  416-417. 

McMahon,  M.\rshal,  Death  of,  206. 

Me.vt  Products  of  Germaxy  axu  the  L'nited 
St.\tes,  236-237. 

Meissoxxier,  J.  L.  E.,  Death  of,  204. 

Melbourxe,  Federal  Convention  at,  318;  failures 
in,  318. 

Melixe,  il.  F.  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  France.  214. 

Mexelek.  of  Abyssixia,  in  war  with  the  Italians, 
243-244;  decorated  by  the  Czar,  244,  247,  301. 

Merrimac,  The,  Sinking  of,  by  Hobson,  102. 

Merritt,  Wesley,  appointed  Governor  of  Philip- 
pines,  102. 

Methuen,  Gexeral,  at  Modder  River  and  Ma- 
g'ersfontein,  369. 

Mexican-American  Bouxdary,  Question  of,  331. 

Mexico,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 330-331;  ascendency  of  Diaz  in,  330; 
prosperity  of,  331  ;  trouble  of,  with  Guate- 
mala, 486. 

Midway  Pl.\isaxce  .\t  World's  Fair,  51-52. 

^liDWiNTER  World's  Fair  at  S.\x  Fr.vxcisco,  Ac- 
count of,  147. 

Milax,  Bread  riots  in.  244. 

Miles.  Xelsox  A.,  commands  Columbian  parade, 
41  ;  directs  movements  in  Spanish-.-\merican 
war,  100;  troubles  of,  with  War  Department, 
122;  invades  and  conquers  Porto  Rico,  118- 
119. 

Military  Ac.vdemy,  Examinations  for,  472. 

MiLUXA  Pass,  strategic  point  in  Turco-Grecian 
war,  296. 

MoxEY.  Influence  of.  in  modern  civilization,  208- 
209. 

MoxROE  DocTRiXE.  at  issue  between  Great  Britain 
and  United  States.  334-335. 

iloxTEREY,  The,  sent  to  the  Philippines.  102, 

MoxTOTO.  Admir.\l  D..  commands  Spanish  fleet 
at  Manila.  95;  defeated  by  Dewey.  98-99. 

MoxTT,  Sexor,  Chilian  Minister  to  Washington, 
U.  S..  31. 

MoRAES,  Jose  da.  President  of  Brazil.  333. 

MoRAVi.v.  The,  brings  cholera  to  the  United 
States.  35. 

Morocco  Coxferexce.  482. 

MoRos.  The.  Character  and  religion  of.  384; 
treaty  effected  with.  385. 

Morton.  Levi  P.,  represents  nation  at  Columbian 
ceremonies,  39. 

Mouss.^  Bey,  leader  in  .Armenian  riiassacres,  286. 

Muravieff.  CotTNT.  Ascendency  of.  285. 
MusuRus  Pasha,  translator  of  Dante.  286. 

.\Iuz.\FFER-ED-DEEX.  The  Shah.  .\ccession  of,  303. 

N. 

X.\XSEX.  F.,  Polar  expedition  of,  75-77. 
Xasr-ed-dee.n.  The  Shah.  Death  of,  303. 
Xatalie.  of  Servia,  Expulsion  of,  272.* 
X.\Tiox,\L  BoxDS,  Sale  of.  61.  67.  103-104. 
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National  Conventions  Republican,  at  St.  Louis, 
68-73;  Democratic  at  Chicago,  73-74. 

N.\TioN.\L  Democr-^tic  P.-vrty,  Account  of,  74-75. 

Netherl.\ndSj  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  267-269;  dynastic  change  in,  269. 

New  Bedford  Strike,  Notice  of.  58. 

Ne\vfoundi..\nd.  Question  of  admitting,  326. 

Ne\v.\[.\n,  C.\rdin.\l.  Death  of,  157. 

New  Ori.e.\n.s,  Mafia  riot  in.  25-26. 

New  South  \V.\les,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  318,  319,  320.  321.  (See  also 
Aiistnilia.) 

New  York  City,  scene  of  Columbian  Naval  Pa- 
rade, 39 ;  future  of,  64 ;  becomes  '"Greater 
New  York,"  68. 

New  York,  The.  flagship  of  Sampson,  95;  in  bat- 
tle of  Santiago,  112-118. 

New  Ze-'\l.\nd.  .\ftairs  of.  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  320.     (See  Australia.) 

Nic.\R.\GU.\  C.\N.\L.  Enterprise  of,  138-140. 

NicH0L.\s,  Gr.^nd  Duke,  visits  Vienna,  200.  (See 
Xicholas  II.) 

NiCHOL.-\s  II.  (of  Russia),  visits  Western  Europe. 
215-216;  decorates  Menelek,  244,  277,  301  ;  ac- 
cession of,  273;  marries  Princess  Alix,  273, 
276;  coronation  of.  274;  shadowed  with  dis- 
aster. 274-276 ;  forbids  Jewish  persecutions. 
276-277;  gains  concessions  from  China,  279- 
281;  peace  policy  of,  285-286;  interferes  in 
Turco-Grecian  war,  297. 

Nihilists,  Work  of,  in  Russia,  274. 

North  .\nd  South.  Reconciliation  of,  121. 

NoRW.w.     (See  S'li'cdeii.) 

0. 

OFFICE-JOBBING,  in  Chin.i,  309. 

Okum..\,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  311. 

Olivier,  Masterly  escape  of.  374-375. 

Olney.  Rich.^rd.  .\ttorney-GeneraI,  43. 

Olympi.v.  The.  flagship  of  Dewey.  98. 

Olympic  G.\-Mes.  Revival  of,  67-68,  293. 

Om.\h.\  Exposition.  Account  of,  147-150. 

Omdurman.  Battle  of.  195. 

Opium  Question  in  Indi.\.  304. 

Or.^nce  Free  St.\te.  Flag  of.  353;  organization 
of,  356;  early  struggles  of,  357;  treaties  with 
the  British.  358;  makes  concessions.  363; 
British  demands  of.  lead  to  crisis,  364;  ulti- 
matum of,  366;  outbreak  of  war,  366;  typog- 
raphy  of,   367.      (See   Anglo-Bocr   War.) 

Oregon.  The.  sent  to  Valparaiso,  31 ;  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  111-118. 

Orient.^l  Powers,  The,  General  history  of,  in 
close  of  nineteenth  century,  303-318. 

Orle.\ns,  Duke  of.  as  a  member  of  French  As- 
semblv.  215. 

0sc.\R  n..  of  Sweden.  Reign  of.  270-271. 

Ott.\w.\  Progr.\m.  Platform  of  Liberals.  327. 

Ottom.an  B.ank.  of  Constantinople,  seized  Iiy  .Ar- 
menians, 289. 

Over-org-\niz.\tion.  the  bane  of  society,  488. 

Ov.\M.-\,  M.\RSH.\L,  invades  China,  312. 

P. 

PALM.\,  Dr.  T.  E.,  President  of  Cuban  Repub- 
lic. 253. 

P.\LMER.  J.  M.,  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  74. 

P.AN.\M.\  C.\N.\L,  source  of  political  scandals.  207; 
earlv  efforts  toward.  402:  commission  on,  re- 


concerning,    with 
OF,    organized,    405 ;     treatv 


222. 
War, 
123; 


port    of,   404;    negotiation 
Colombia,  405. 

P.\N.\MA,     Rt'PUBLIC 

with,  406. 

P.\n-Americ.\n  E.xposition,  415. 

P.\RAGU.\Y,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 335-336. 

Parcels  Post  of  Switzerland,  265-266. 

Parish  Councils  Bill.  Passage  of,  164. 

Paris,  Social  conditions  of,  in   1898,  221-222. 

Parker,  J.  H..  commands  machine  guns  before 
San  Juan,  109-110. 

Parkhurst,  C.  II.,  leads  crusade  in  New  York, 
56. 

P.\rks,  Sir  Henry.  Fall  of.  319. 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  Political  fall  of,  156. 

Paternalism,  Theory  of,  considered.  488. 

Pauperism,  Relation  of.  to  commercialism 

Pa.\  Britannica.  Spread  of,  175. 

Peace     Commission     in     Russo-Japanese 
Make-up  of,  456-458. 

Peace   Commission   of   1898,  sits   at   Paris, 
work  of.  123-135. 

Peace  Com. mission  of  1899,  Notice  of.  286. 

Peace  Project  of  the  Czar,  279,  285-286. 

Peasant  Bank  of  Russia,  .Account  of,  277-278. 

Peixoto,  General.  President  of  Brazil,  . 

Pekin,  March  upon,  bv  Allies,  394;  capture  of, 
395. 

Pharsalia,  The,  Character  of,  95;  recent  events 
in,  95-97;  assailed  by  .American  fleet,  97-99; 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  123 ;  ceded 
thereto  by  Spain.  129;  war  in,  141-147;  form- 
er revolt  of,  261-262;  civil  government  insti- 
tuted in,  387;  material  progress  in,  388.  412. 

Philip  VII.     (See  Orleans,  Duke  of.) 

Pilgr[m.\ges,  forbidden  bv  French  Government, 
203. 

Pinkertons,  The,  repulsed  at  Homestead,  34. 

Pius  X.  becomes  pope,  427. 

Placilla,  Battle  of.  30. 

Playfair  Case.  Decision  of,  169. 

Plural  Voting,  Experiment  in,  ,269-270. 

Pluton,  The,  destroved  in  battle  of  Santiago, 
113-118. 

Polar  Expedition  (of  Nansen),  .Account  of,  75-77. 

Populist  Platforms,  of  1892,  34;  of  1896,  74. 

Port  Arthur,  terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  279. 

Porter.  Albert  G.,  American  Minister  at  Rome, 
27. 

Porter,  Horace.  Oration  of.  at  Grant's  Tomb.  83. 

PoRTo  Riro.  Coast  of.  attacked.  100;  conquest  of. 
bv  Miles.  118-119;  cession  of.  to  the  L'nited 
States.   120.   129;  conditions   in.  409-410. 

Portugal,  .Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 263-264;  broil  of,  with  England  settled. 
263;  cabinet  changes  in.  264;  claims  of.  in 
Africa.  298. 

PoT.^TO.  The.  as  food  product  in  Germanv.  2,%- 
237. 

Presidential  Election,  of  1892,  36;  of  1896.  75; 

Prohibition  of  Liquor  Traffic.  Proposed,  in 
Canada.  326-327.  (See  also  Prohibition  Plat- 
form.) 

Prohipition   Pl.\tform  of  1892.  33-34. 

Protection.      (See   Tariff   Question.) 

Protocol  of  Peace  .Agreed  to.  119-120. 

Public   Domain.   Government's   attitude   on.   470. 

Pullman  Strike  and  Labor  Riot,  Account  of, 
58-60. 
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QUEEX  REGEXT,  of  Spain.  (^Sec  Maria  Chris- 
tina.) 

(JfEENSLANiJ,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  ninctec-iith 
cciilury,  319-320.     (See  also  Australia.) 

R. 

RATING  BILL  before  House  of  Commons.  172. 

Rau-koau   Rates,  Legislation  upon,  405-466. 

Reciprocity  between  Can.\lia  axu  the  L'.\nTED 
States,  324-325. 

Reconcextkahos,  victims  of  Wevler's  govern- 
ment, 89,  256. 

Red  Cross  Society,  Work  of,  476-477. 

Reeii.  Thomas  K.,  Policy  of,  as  Speaker,  19-20. 

Reich.  Dr.  E.,  Citation  from.  250-251. 

Reichsrath,  The,  Deadlock  and  disorder  in.  249- 
251. 

Reichstag.  Stormy  scenes  in,  227-228. 

ReiiIj  Whiteeavv,  elected  Vice-President.  36; 
Peace  Commissioner,   120. 

Reina  Cuistina,  The,  flagship  of  Montojo,  98. 

Reina  Merceijes,  The,  destroved  at  Santiago, 
113. 

Renan.  E.,  Death  of,  205. 

Republican  Party,  defeated  in  1892,  41  ;  victo- 
rious in  1896,  75. 

Republican  Platforms,  of  1888,  18-19;  of  1892, 
33;  of  1896,  73. 

Retaliation,  Proposed,  by  Canada  against  L'niled 
States,  328, 

Revenue.  Measures  for  providing,  103. 

Rhohes.  Cecil,  Career  of,  in  South  .'\frica,  l(i9- 
171,  183-184,  299,  302;  death  of,  434. 

Rhone,  The,  Public  Control  of,  by  Geneva,  266. 

Ribot,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  207;  down^ 
fall  of,  213. 

Rios,  E.  M..  Spanish  Peace  Commissioner.  120. 

Riviera,  P.  de.  Governor  of  the  Philippines.  97. 

RiZAL,  Dr.,  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philippines, 
96-97. 

Roberts.  Ge.\eral.  defeats  Cronje,  372;  a<lvance 
upon  Pretoria,  37(>-377  \  attitude  toward 
lioers,  380. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  A  Casus  Belli.  167. 

Roosevelt,  Col.  T.,  in  Spanish-American  war, 
105-108;  becomes  President,  417;  intervenes 
in   Russo-Japanese  war.  456. 

Rosebery.  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  159;  chair- 
man of  labor  commission.  162;  sends  uUim;i- 
tum  to  Fgvpt,  163;  Prime  Minister,  164;  de- 
feat of,   165. 

Rof(;ii  Riders,  Work  of,  in  S]).inish-,'\ineric,in 
war,  105-108. 

Roi'mania.  .Affairs  in,  ;il  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 271,  282.      (See  Russia.) 

RuDiNi.  Maroi'is  di.  Prime  Minister  of  Il.ilv. 
240;  fall  o'f,  244. 

Rudolph,  Crown  Prince  of  .Austria-Hungary, 
Death  of,  245. 

Russell.  Sir  Charles,  pleads  for  .\nglo-.\mer- 
ican   alliance.   173-175. 

Ru.ssiA.  .Aggressions  of.  in  E.astern  .Asia.  189-190; 
general  history  of.  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 271-286;'  Bulgarian  affairs  of.  271-272; 
harsh  administration  in.  272-273;  Roumanian 
affairs  of,  273;  foreign  relations  f)f.  274-281; 
])ressure  of.  on  China.  279-281  ;  social  ten- 
dencies  in.  281-282;   bottom   policies  of,  283- 


284;  advocacy  of  peace  by,  285-286;  revolu- 
tionary period  in,  479-481. 

Russians,  The,  Character  and  tendencies  of,  281, 
285;  and  Japanese,  comparison  of,  442. 

Russo-Chinese  Treaty,  Account  of,  278-281,  310. 

Russu-Japanese  War,  438-462. 


SADI-CARXOT,  M.,  President  of  France.  204; 
assassination  of,  206-207. 

S.\G.\ST.\.  Senor,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  253, 
260-263. 

Saint-Hilaire,  B..  Death  of,  207. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of.  becomes  Prime  Minister,  165. 

Samoa,  Germany  and  L'nited  States  contend  for, 
225 ;  civil  war  in,  238. 

SAiMPsON,  W.  T..  commands  American  fleet  in 
war  with  Spain,  93 ;  blockades  Cuban  ports, 
94;  descends  on  Porto  Rico.  100;  great  vic- 
tory of,  at  Santiago,  110-118. 

San   Francisco,  Destruction  of,  466-469. 

San  Juan,  Bomb.-irdment  of,   100. 

San  Juan  Hill,  Battle  of,  106-110. 

San  Mun  Bay  Coveted  by  Italy,  308. 

San  Salvador,  Revolution  in,  332. 

Santiago  de  Chili,  scene  of  Balmacedan  revo- 
lution, 29-32. 

S.vntiago  de  Cub;\.  becomes  seat  of  Cuban  war, 
102;  siege  of.  110-118;  naval  battle  of.  110- 
116;   surrender  of,  118. 

Schley,  W.  S.,  commander  of  Baltimore.  30;  in 
battle  of  Santiago,  111-118. 

ScHo\jBURGK  Line,  The.  Question  of,  66,  334-335. 

School  Question  in  Manitoba.  325,  327. 

Seal  F"isheries.  Question  of,  57. 

Servia,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
271-273.      (See  Russia.) 

Sewall,  a.,  nominated  for  Vice-President,  74. 

Sh.\fter,  W.  R.,  commands  army  of  invasion, 
103;  receives  surrender  of  Santiago.  118. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Death  of,  23. 

Sherman,  John,  devises  the  Sherman  Law.  21- 
23 ;   Secretary  of  State.  77. 

Sherman  Law,  Passage  of,  21-23;  repeal  of,  54. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  Sketch  and  death  of,  23- 
24. 

Sheurer-Kestner,  M.,  speaks  for  Dreyfus,  209- 
210. 

Shimpei,  Yeto,  Minister  of  Justice,  317. 

Shipping  Bill,  Terms  of,  401. 

Sigsbee,  C.  D.,  Captain  of  the  Maine.  87. 

Silver  Question,  in  .America,  Europe,  and  .Asia. 
(See  Frcc-Silvcr  Coinage:  also  Bimelntlism.) 

Singapore,  British  foothold  in  the  East,  307. 

SiNGULON,  Battle  of,  147, 

Slavic  Race.     (  See  Russians.) 

Slocum.  H.  W.,  Death  of,  60. 

Soci.\LiSM,  Attitude  of,  toward  Jewish  race,  209; 
menace  of,  in  Germany,  225,  227,  228.  231. 
429;  progress  of,  in  Switzerland,  264-267;  in 
Belgium,  269;   in  Russia,  281-282. 

SotTDAN,  Afifairs  in  the,  in  1897,  189;  British  con- 
quests in,  194-198. 

.South  Australl\.  Affairs  of,  in  the  close  of 
nineteenth  century,  321.     (See  Australia.) 

.Spain,  Threatened  break  of,  with  Ignited  States, 
67;  war  with  United  States,  85-141,  257-262; 
loses  her  insular  empire,  124,  262;  general  his- 
tory of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century.  253- 
263;  political  condition  of,  253;  Cuban  rebel- 
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lion  against,  253-257;  decline  of  power  in, 
255-263;  dynasty  of.  255-256;  Carlist  faction 
in,  257;  soldiery  of,  259;  sentiniei.t  of,  to- 
ward the  United  States,  259;  conditions  in, 
since  the  war,  424-425. 

Spanish-American  War.  General  account  of. 
85-152;  causes  of,  85-94;  declaration  of,  93; 
course  of,  93-119;  conclusion  of,  119-120;  con- 
sequences of,  120-123;  losses  during,  123; 
treaty  of  peace  following.  129-141 ;  general 
features  of.  257-262. 

Spanish  Colonial  Empire  Fades  Away,  255. 
(See    Spanish-Amcriciiii    U'cjc.) 

Spion  Kop,  Battle  of,  371. 

Stamboulofe.  M.,  dominant  in  Bulgaria,  272 ;  is 
killed,  274. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Prosecution  of,  471-472. 

Stanley,  H.  AI.,  Return  of.  157. 

State  Rights,  Question  of,  in  Mafia  riots,  27. 

Stevenson.  R.  L.,  Death  of.  165. 

Stewart,  W.  M.,  secedes  from  Republican  Con- 
vention, 73. 

"Storm-b.\nd"  in  .\frica.  Meaning  of.  175. 

Storms  in  the  South.  398. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  .Vccount  of.  34-35.  55.  56. 
58-60,  152-155.  157,  160.  162;  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, 428. 

SuLU,  Sultan  of.  Power  of,  385. 

Sweden  .\nd  Xorwav.  .\ffairs  in.  at  close  of  nine- 
teenth centurv,  270-271 ;  dissolution  of  union 
of,  484-485. 

Switzerland.  .Affairs  of,  at  close  of  nineteenth 
centurv,  264-267;  socialistic  progress  in.  2f>4- 
266. 

Sydney.  Federal  Convention  at.  318-319.  322. 

T. 

TAIXE,  H.  A.,  Death  of.  206. 

Takhaar,  The.  345. 

T.\lien-w.\n.  terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  279-280. 

T.\riff  Question  in  Congress.  18-19.  54-55;  in 
Canada,  324-325.  327-328. 

Telephone  Public  ownership  of,  in  Switzerland. 
265. 

Teller.  H.  M..  secedes  from  Rcpublic;in  Conven- 
tion,  73. 

Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition.  Account  of, 
147. 

Tennyson,  Lord  A..  Death  of,  159. 

Territorial  .\cquisition.  Question  of.  120-121. 

Tewfik.  The  Khedive.  300. 

Te.kas.  The.  in  battle  of  Santiago.  112-118. 

Thessaly.  scene  of  Turco-Grecian  war,  295-296. 

Thien-Chuia\g-Th.\i.  Battle  of,  314. 

Thompson.  Sir  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  323. 

Thurston,  Senator,  reports  on  Cuban  alTairs. 
89-91. 

Tientsin  captured  by  .Mlies.  393. 

TiLDEN.  S.  J.,  provides  by  will  for  library.  63-64. 

Timhuctoo.  Campaign  of.  .300. 

Ting.  Surrender  and  suicide  of.  314. 

Tirard,  M..   Prime  Minister  of  France.  201. 

Toleration.  Necessity  of.  489. 

Tomb  of  General  Grant.  Dedication  of.  77-83. 

ToRAL.  General,  surrenders  Santiago.  118. 

Transportation  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair.  50. 

Trans-Siberian  Railway,  Inception  of.  273;  pro- 
gress of.  278.  279.  280:  Map  of.  280;  success 
of,  310;   deflected,  318. 


Transvaal,  The,  raided  by  the  British,  169,  170- 
171 ;  183-184,  302. 

Treaty  of  Peace  (of  United  States  with  Spain), 
Terms  of,  129-135,  263. 

Trkoupis,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  293. 

Triple  .Alliance  (of  Germany,  .Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy).  Formation  of,  226;  strengthening 
of,  235;  Crispi  supports,  240;  inlluencc  of,  in 
Africa.  244;  in  Austria-Hungary,  248;  in  the 
East,  279. 

T'sait'ien  Hwancti,  Emperor  of  China,  311 

T'SUNG  LI  Yamen,  of  China,  309. 

Turco-Grecian    War,  Account  of,  293-297. 

Turkey.  General  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  286-294;  epoch  of  outrages  in,  286- 
289;  foreign  relations  of,  289-290;  civilization 
of,  291-293;  Greek  war  of,  293-297. 

Turkish  Outr.\ges.   (See  Anncnkin  Massacres.) 

Turks,  The,  Civilization  and  character  of,  291- 
292;  military  discipline  of,  292-293. 

TJ. 

UITLAXDERS.  Tin;.  Complaim  of.  360;  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  360;  the  suffrage  issue, 
362. 

Ul.ster  moves  a.gainst  Home  Rule.  159. 

United  Confederate  Veterans.  Reunion  of.  473. 

L'nited  States.  The,  History  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century.  17-152;  administration  of 
Harrison  in.  17-41  ;  administration  of  Cleve- 
land in.  4'. -77;  administration  of  McKinley 
in,  77-152;  Spanish-.\mericau  war  of,  85-152. 

Utah.  Admission  of.  60. 


VACCIXATIOX.  Question  of.  in   England,   177. 
Vassos.  Colonel,  sent  against  Cretans,  294. 
Venezuel.\,  Controversy  of,  with  Great  Britain, 

64-66;    leads    to    arbitr.-ition,    173;    boundary 

dispute  of,  332,  334-335. 
Victoria,    Province   of.    .Affairs   of,    in    close   of 

nineteenth  century.  318.  320.   (See  Australia.) 
Victoria.    Queen    a.nd    Empress,    surpasses    bet 

pre<Iecessors.  178;  character  of  reign  of.  178- 

179;   diamond  jubilee  of,  179-180.  321;  death 

of.  435;  sketch  of  life.  435. 
Victoria.  The.  Sinking  of,  162. 
Viking  Ship  at  World's  Fair,  46. 
Virginius,  The.  .Affair  of,  62. 
Vixen,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago.  112-118. 
Vizcaya.  The,   destroved   in   battle  of   Santiago, 

113-118. 

■w. 

WADV  IIALFA  Railway.  Xotice  of.  189.  194-196. 
Wainwright.  Lt.-Com.   R.,  at  battle  of  Santiago, 

112-118. 
Wales.  Prince  of.  involved  in  Gordon-Cumniing 

scandal.   157-158;   reviews  naval   parade,    180. 
\V.\tson,  T.  E.,  nominated  for  Vice-Presidencv, 

74. 
Weaver,  James  B..  candidate  for  Presidency.  34. 
Wei-Hai-Wei.    British    foothold    in    China,' 307; 

battle  of.  314. 
Wellington,  Federal  conference  at.  320. 
West   .Au.stijalia,   .Affairs   in,   at   close  of   nine- 
teenth century.  318.     (See  Australia.) 
W^EVLFR.  General  V..  Governor  of  Cuba.  62.  255; 

cruel   administration   of.  89.  256;   is   recalled 

from  Cuba.   HI.  256. 
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WiiKKi.EK.  Gexkrai.  J.,  Part  of.  in  Cuban  uar. 
IDS,  121. 

White.  A.  D..  member  ot  Veiuzuelan  Commis- 
sion, 66;  Peace  Commissioner  to  the  Hague 
conference,  286. 

Whitney,  W.  D.,  Death  of,  «). 

WiKOFF,  Camp  at.  122. 

WiLiiF.LM  I.,  Monument  to,  232. 

WlLHEL.M  II.,  Eccentric  activities  of.  224-225; 
breaks  with  Bismarck,  225 ;  reconciied  with 
Bismarck.  228;  egotism  of,  231;  a  cartoonist, 
231-232;  naval  pohcy  of,  233-234;  strives  to 
destroy  socialism.  235;  extravagant  actions 
of,  235;  visits  Rome,  241;  letter  to  President 
Kruger,  337;  varitnis  views  of  letter,  338. 

WiLHF.L.MiN.\,  .'Vccession  and  pageant  of,  267-269. 

Wii.soN  Bill,  Provisions  and  passage  of,  54-55. 

Wilson,  W.  L..  prepares  tariff  legislatirn,  54. 

WiNniscHGR.'kTZ.  Pri.nte  a,.  Prime  Minister  of 
.Austria-Hungary,  246. 

WiNiiTHORST,  Dr.   L.,  Death  of,  226, 

WoLCOTT,  Se.v.\T0Kj  heads  bimetalUc  commission, 
189,  305, 


Wni.F.  C.\Ri.os.  Radical  leader  in  Reichsrath,  250. 

WoLSELEv,  Viscount,  becomes  commander-in- 
chief,  165. 

WoM.AN  SuFFR.\GE,  Success  of,  in  Xew  Zealand, 
320;  in  South  Australia,  321. 

Wood.  Col.  L.,  in  Spanish-.American  war,  105-108. 

Woodford,  Ste\v.\rt  L.,  leaves   Madrid,  93. 

Workhouse  System,  Improvement  of.  in  Great 
Britain'  177-178. 

World's  F.mr.      (See  Columbian   Exposition.) 

Wright,  C-\rroll  D.,  Report  of,  on  labor  troubles, 
59. 

Wvo.MiNG,  Admission  of,  23. 


YOUNG  GENERAL,  in  Spanish-.-\merican  war, 

105-108. 
Yukon  Gold  Discoveries.  150-152. 


ZANARDELLI.  SIGNOR.  Premier  of  Italv,  241. 
Zol.\,  M.  Emile,  hero  for  Dreyfus,  210-211. 
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